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Ir is much to be regretted that the phallus-element should be so 
conspicuous in the present Play; for, in other respects, there are few 
dramas—ancient or modern—which contain more noble sentiments or 
more poetic beauty than the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. 

And in truth this very coarseness, so repulsive to ourselves, so amusing 
to an Athenian audience, was introduced, it is impossible to doubt, for 
the express purpose of counterbalancing the extreme gravity and earnest- 
ness of the Play. The debate between Lysistrata and the Chief Magis- 
trate, her lecture to both Spartans and Athenians on their misdoings, 
and even the beautiful lyrics with which the drama concludes might, 
unless framed in the most ludicrous and farcical setting, have well been 
resented as too serious for Comedy, as dealing with matters pe(Cova 7) at 
tpvy@dois. But none could object on this score to wise counsels and 
political censures delivered by a woman in Lysistrata’s position ; and the 
more practical her advice to the combatants becomes, the coarser the buf- 
foonery with which we find it surrounded. That a Poet, from the boards 
of an Athenian theatre, should, for example, recommend the Athenians, 
for the sake of Peace, to surrender Pylus, would hardly have been 
tolerated unless the recommendation had been dressed up in the broadest 
and most fantastical costume. The sorrows of Athenian mothers for 
their sons, of Athenian maidens for their lovers, who had gone to the 
battle-fields from which they never returned, would have been a topic far 
too moving and pathetic for Comedy, had it not been made a part of the 
quarrel between the insurgent Women and the outraged Magistrate. 
And amidst the wildest buffoonery, there is always perceptible an under- 
tone of sadness, and of genuine anxiety about the terrible position in 
which at that moment Athens found herself placed. 
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For the Play was written in the year 412 3.c. at the very darkest 
period of the Peloponnesian War, the darkest, that is to say, before 
the ultimate disaster of Aegospotami, and the consequent Fall of 
Athens. It was produced at the commencement of the year 411 B.c., 
but whether at the Lenaea or at the Great Dionysia, and with 
what success, the scanty record which has come down to us contains 
nothing to show. At the time when Aristophanes commenced it, he 
must have felt grave doubt whether it would ever be exhibited in an 
Athenian theatre. 

It was in the autumn of the year 413 that the news of the over- 
whelming catastrophe in Sicily reached the Athenian people. It was so 
totally unexpected that at first they refused to believe it. They were 
still dreaming of an ever-brightening future—anticipating daily the 
surrender of Syracuse, to be followed by the immediate extension of their 
power over the entire island, and, later, by the inclusion of the whole 
Hellenic race within the triumphant Athenian Empire—when the fatal 
blow fell. The flower of their fleets and armies, the most splendid 
armaments that had ever left an Hellenic harbour, had been, not merely 
defeated, but utterly annihilated: and their foremost citizens, their 
political and military leaders, had perished in the general ruin.. They 
had few, and those their least serviceable, triremes remaining, and little 
money wherewith to equip new ones. Their allies, even those which 
were most important and had been esteemed the most faithful, were 
everywhere falling away, each wishing, as in the days of Brasidas, to 
be the first to revolt; so that Sparta was even embarrassed by the 
applications which reached her from every part of the crumbling empire. 
The victorious triremes of Syracuse were speeding over the sea; the 
whole Peloponnesian Confederacy was stirred to new life and activity ; 
the States which had hitherto been neutral were now turning against 
them ; their foes were gathering in on every side to be present at the 
downfall, now judged to be imminent, of the Tyrant City. The future 
was wrapped in the darkest gloom; there was no gleam of hope in any 
quarter of the horizon. They could no longer put faith in the promise of 
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their favourite oracle that Athens, after long toil and pain, should yet soar 
for ever and ever as an Eagle in the clouds of heaven; the Eagle’s wing 
was broken, and the hunters were close upon her. Thucydides, in the first 
chapter of his Eighth Book, paints with a few vigorous strokes the alarm 
and utter hopelessness which prevailed in the city: nevertheless, he says, 
they determined that they would not give in (23dxeu xpfvar pi) évdiddvan), 
but would do all in their power, collecting timber and money from what- 
ever source they could, to build a new navy in the place of the fleets they 
had lost. Amongst the various measures which they adopted to meet the 
emergency, the most important, or at all events the most interesting to 
a reader of the Lysistrata, was the creation of a Board of Ten Probuli, 
a sort of Committee of Public Safety. 

This seems to have been a genuine effort on the part of the democracy 
to protect itself against its own hasty impulses. The office of IIpéSovdo, 
though new to the Athenian constitution, was common in Dorian states, 
and is regarded by Aristotle as a distinctively oligarchical institution, 
and as being, wherever it existed, superior to all other magistracies and 
offices in the State. “There are three supreme magistracies,” he says in 
one place, “ vouodtaAakes, mpdBovdo, Bovy; and of these the vouodtrAakes 
are an aristocratic institution, the spéBovaAo. an oligarchic, and the BovAi) 
democratic1.” And again speaking of 7) rév mpoBotrAwv dpx7 he says “atrn 
ov Onpoxparixy, Bovdy dé Snpotixdv. For there must be some power whose 
business it is to devise measures to be laid before the Demus; and this 
power, if few in number, is oligarchic; but apéBovdo. are of necessity 
few in number, and so they are oligarchic. And where mpéBovdo. and 
a Bovdn coexist in the same State, the mpdBovdor are set over the Bovdr ; 
for the Bovdevtijs is democratic, but the mpdBovdo oligarchic?.’ And 


1 Tpdy 8 otcav apxav kal’ ds aipotyrai tives dpxas Tas Kupious, vopopuddkay, TpoBovray, 
Bovdijs, of pev vopodiAakes Gpurrokpartkdy, dAvyapx-Kov 8° of mpdBovdor, Bovdy Se Snuorixdy. 
— Politics, vi. 5. 13. 

2 Od phy adda kal WScal rwés low, ofoy 9 TY mpoBovAwr’ abryn yap od Snpoxpartkn, Bovdy 
de Syporixdy. Sei peév yap elvai te rovodroy @ emipedes Eorat Tod Shuou mpoBovdeveiy, dros 
doxoray eorat’ rodro 8, cay ddiyor Tov dpiOpov Gow, ddeyapxicdsy" rovs de mpoBovnous 
éAtyous dvayKaioy elvat ro mAHOos, Sor’ ddvyapyixdy* GAN’ Grrov Gudw abrat ai dpxat, of 
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elsewhere, speaking of what he describes as the supreme magistracy in 
the State, } pddvora Kupla mdvtwv dpxi, he says that the power which 
convenes the assemblies is sometimes called zpéBovAot, dia 76 mpoBov- 
Aevew, but in a democracy it is called Bovdj!. And in yet another 
passage where he is considering the share which under the various con- 
stitutions the Demus has, or ought to have, in the government, he says, 
“Tn oligarchies it is expedient either to co-opt some persons out of the 
Demus, or else to establish a magistracy (apyetov) such as those which 
exist in some states under the name of [péBovAc or NouodtaAaxes, and 
for the Demus to deliberate and decide upon matters laid before them by 
that magistracy; for so the Demus will have a share in the decisions, 
but will be unable to upset anything in the constitution ®.”’ 

In all these passages Aristotle is not describing the position of the 
TIpéBovdAou in any particular State; he is considering the meaning which 
the Hellenic people in general attached to the name and office of [Ip0- 
Bovro.. And it seems impossible to doubt that the Board of IpeSovAo 
established by the Athenians in their hour of danger were IIpéSovAo: in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. And with this the presentation 


mpoBovdro kabeoracw emt Trois Boudevtais* 6 wev yap Bovdreutis Syporixdy, 6 dé mpdBovdos 
odAvyapxexov.—Id. iv. 12. 8. 

1 Tlapa mdcas 6€ ratras ras apyxas 7 pddtora Kupia TavT@Y eoTiv® 7) yap adit wokAdKis 
€xet TO TéAOS Kal Thy elo opar, 1) mpoxdOntat Tod TAHPous, Grou KUpids eotw 6 Ojpos* Set 
yap civat 7d ovvdyov Td Kipiov Tis modurelas. Kadreira dé évba pev mpdBovdor Sd rd 
mpoBovrcve. Sov dé rAHOds €or, Bouvdr padXov.—-1d. vi. 5. 10. 

? “Ev O€ rais ddvyapxias [ouppéper] 4 mpocatpeiobai [so Susemih] and W. L. Newman 
for mpoaipetcOa] tvas ex tod mdnOous, } Karackevdcartas apyxeiov olov ev evias 
ToNtrelats eoT ods Kadovot mpoBovdous Kal vowopiAakas, Kal wept TovT@Y ypnparicew 
epi &p dy obrou mpoBovdeiowouw otto yap pebééer 5 Shuos Tod Bovrever Gar, Kal Nvew 
ovdev Suvnoerae rey mept Thy moditelav.—Id. iv. 11. 9. 

° In the Polity of Athens (chap, 29) Aristotle mentions the déca mpdSovdoe 
now appointed, but says nothing as to their duties. Thucydides (viii. 1) describes 
them as an dpxnv mpeoButépoy avdpav oitwes rept tav mapdvt@r, ds dy Kaipds Fj, 
mpoBovhevoovow. My. Grote, naturally indignant at the notion that a democracy 
in its hour of peril should attempt to save itself by adopting an oligarchic 
institution, flings all the authorities overboard. “The passages in Aristotle's 
Politics, wherein the word MpdéSovdo: occurs, will not authorize any inference 
with respect to this Board in the special case of Athens.” “I cannot think it 
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of the IIpéfovdos in the present Comedy is in complete accord. He is 
attended by, and issues his orders to, the Scythian archers whom else- 
where—in the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Thesmophoriazusae—we 
find attending upon, and obeying the orders of, the BovAy; it is he who 
comes, not as an agent for others but in his own right, to the Acropolis, 
to obtain the means of rebuilding the fleet; to him, and not to Council 
or Ecclesia, Lysistrata develops her scheme of reform; and when the 
negotiations for Peace commence, he leaves the stage for the purpose of 
telling, not asking, the Bovdi to send plenipotentiaries to treat with those 
who have arrived from Sparta. We have already in the Acharnians 
seen the IIpéBovAo of Megara, as the supreme authority, taking counsel 
as to the best course to be pursued by the State. 

Of these Probuli we know the names of two!; Sophocles, probably 
but not certainly the Poet, and Hagnon the colonizer of Amphipolis and 
the father of Theramenes. The others were doubtless also citizens in 
whose integrity and capacity the greatest reliance was placed ; and so far 
as the conduct of the war was concerned they thoroughly justified their 
selection. Never perhaps since the great days of the Persian Wars does 
Athens so entirely claim our sympathy and admiration as when, under 
the guidance of these Probuli, she set herself, without ships, without 
money, and without hope, to prepare for what both she and her enemies 
considered her last struggle not merely for Empire but for her own 
existence. The terrible calamity which had befallen the city had 
sobered all classes; the voice of the demagogue was hushed; and the 
people were content to adopt with docility the measures devised for them 


by their wisest heads. 


admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this Board of Probuli now 
constituted from the proceedings of the Probulus in Aristophanis Lysistrata.” 
He gives no reason for either of these surprising propositions. 

1 As to Sophocles, see Aristotle’s Rhetoric iii. 18. As to Hagnon, see Lysias 
against Eratosthenes, 66 (p. 126), where he is described merely as 6 marnp rod 
Onpapévovs. The notion that Theramenes was the adopted, and not the real, 
son of Hagnon, seems to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the joke in 


Frogs 970, where see the Commentary. 
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The first and most pressing necessity was the creation and equipment 
of a competent navy. This would of course require a very large ex- 
penditure, and how were they to obtain the money? Fortunately at the 
very outset of the war a sum of 1,000 talents had been set apart out of 
the money in the Acropolis as a reserve to be used only in the event of 
an actual attack upon the city by a hostile fleet; and for any person who 
proposed, or put to the vote, a resolution for diverting it to any other 
purpose, the penalty decreed was death!. That reserve had never been 
touched; the need for it had never arisen. Nor had the specified event 
occurred even now. But since the disaster in Sicily, Athens had been 
expecting to see the triumphant Syracusan triremes bearing down upon 
Peiraeus?; and she had nothing to oppose to them comparable with those 
magnificent fleets which they had already, in fair fight, defeated and 
destroyed. And when the most powerful of her subject allies—Chios 
with its 60 triremes, Lesbos, Euboea, and others—were going over to 
the enemy, it was practically certain that she would before long be 
attacked by sea as well as by land, unless she could forthwith ex- 
temporize a new navy capable of holding its own. So then, no doubt by 
the advice of the Probuli, two resolutions were passed ; one, revoking the 
death-penalty, the other authorizing the immediate employment of the 
thousand talents for ship-building purposes. 

The money having been thus provided, the next step was to provide 
a sufficient supply of timber. This was always a difficulty with the 
Athenians, for Attica itself could supply little for building triremes, and 
in particular for making the oars which had to be extremely strong and, 
especially for the upper tiers of rowers, of very great length also. 
Almost all the timber they required they were obliged to import; most 
of it came from Macedonia*®. One of the benefits which they hoped to 

1 Thue. ii, 24, viii. 15. 

* Tos dd ths Sixeas modepuiovs eds odiow evduCov TO vavtix emt roy Teipara 
mAevocioOar.—Thue, viii. 1. 

°"Exovtes pév ye Maxedoviay, said Iason of Pherae to Polydamas of Pharsalus, 
evOev Kat ’A@nvaios ra Evra Ayovrat, word Spmrov mAé€ovas exeivoy fkavol éodueba vais 


moujcaoOa.—Xenophon, Hellenics, vi. 1. 4. 
Compare Andocides, de Reditu suo 11 (p. 21) presently quoted in the text: 
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obtain from their anticipated conquest of Sicily and South Italy} was 
a plentiful supply of timber for building triremes; and in later times 
a potentate could have no surer passport to the gratitude of the Athenian 
people than by making them a gift of timber? for that purpose. In the 
present crisis Thucydides suggests, rather than states, the difficulty by 
saying in the first instance that the Athenians resolved to create a navy %, 
procuring timber and money from whatever quarter they could; and after- 
wards, that they did in fact proceed with their ship-building* Zaving 
procured timber, And doubtless there were many still friendly to Athens 
who would be willing, if they could, to supply her necessities ; and others 
would do the same as a commercial speculation. We have in the speech 
of Andocides de Reditu suo an interesting little notice about a cargo of 
ship-timber brought from Macedonia for the use of the Athenian navy, 
certainly a very few months, possibly a very few weeks, after the pro- 
duction of the Lysistrata. Andocides is endeavouring to show that even 
during the period of his enforced absence from Athens, he was doing 
what he could to benefit the State. And he tells us that King 
Archelaus, the son and successor of Perdiccas, being his hereditary friend, 
gave him leave to cut down and export as much timber as he liked for 
oar-spars, Accordingly he at once brought a cargo of oar-spars, kw7éas, 
to the armament at Samos, and though he might have sold them, he 
says, at the rate of five drachmas apiece, he declined to receive anything 
beyond what they had cost himself. And, magnifying his own merits, he 


[Demosthenes], against Timotheus 1192, 1194-6; Theophrastus, Characters, chap. 23 
Tlept adagoveias. 

1 “ After we had subdued Sicily and South Italy,” said Alcibiades, explaining to 
the Lacedaemonians the motives which induced Athens to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition, ‘we should have built many additional triremes exovons rijs Iradias 
étAa apOova.”—Thue. vi. 90. 

2 Plutarch, “ Demetrius,” chap x. Demetrius promised the Athenians as much 
ship-timber as would build a hundred triremes, éidoy vaurnynoipov mAjOos eis 
ExaToy TpiNpels. 

3 'RSdxer mapackevaterOar vavtixdy, bOev av Sivavrac Etiha Evpmopioapévovs Kal 
xpnpara.—viil. 1. 

4 Tlapeckevdtovro tiv vaumnyiay, Edda Evprroperdpevor.—vill, 4. 
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declares that but for the supplies he brought the question would have been, 
not whether the armament could save Athens, but whether it could itself 
be saved. The date of the transaction is fixed by the statement that the 
Four Hundred were then in power. Andocides, expecting nothing but 
praise and gratitude for the important service he had rendered, passed on 
from Samos to Athens, and found to his dismay that the relations 
between the armament at Samos and the Four Hundred at Athens were 
so hostile, that he was at once arrested and brought before the Council 
on a charge of having supplied corn and oar-spars! to “the enemy,” and, 
according to his own account, narrowly escaped with his life. And he 
bewails his singular ill-fortune in being imprisoned (1) when the demo- 
cracy was in power, for having wronged the Demus [in the affair of the 
mutilation of the Hermae], and (2) when the oligarchy was in power, for 
having Jefriended the Demus. 

The foregoing little narrative illustrates in a striking manner the scene 
in the Lysistrata, where the ITpéSovdos is hastening to the treasury in the 
Acropolis, now replenished by the thousand talents, to obtain money for the 
immediate purchase of—what? xwzéas, the very articles which at this 
moment Andocides, knowing how sorely they were needed, was preparing 
to bring from Macedonia across the Aegaean to the Athenian navy. 

Nothing could have been more judicious, or in its results more 
effective, than the measures carried into execution under the auspices of 
the Probuli for the immediate protection of Athens. But it is impossible 
for a Board to excite the enthusiasm or inspire the confidence which 
might be willingly accorded to an individual leader of tried capacity and 
integrity. And we can well believe, without the testimony of Liveisteaion 
(lines 528, 524), that the citizens would soon be found inquiring in the 
streets whether there was no MAN in the land who would guide them 


1 The charge was made by Peisander, the Stormy Petrel of the oligarchic revolu- 
tion. Andocides describes how he was brought before the Council, ebdis d€ mapacras 
pou Teicaydpos “ dvdpes,” edn, “ Boudeural, eyo rov dv8pa rodrov evderxvia duly wiry TE eis 
ToUs TOAEHioUS eirayaydyra Kai Koméas.—De Reditu 14. The Four Hundred were in 
power for some four months, May to August 411. See Polity of Athens, chap 33. 
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into the way of safety. Enough may have been done to stave off the 
peril of an immediate collapse of the Athenian defence; but not enough 
to justify the slightest hope that Athens would survive the termination of 
the war. Almost at the very time when the Lysistrata was being 
exhibited, Peisander, finding his oligarchical proposals strongly opposed, 
asked his opponents, one by one, whether apart from his proposals they 
had any hope that the City could be saved!; and they, one and all, 
replied that they had no hope. Nor was it till much later in the 
year 411 that the people ventured to entertain even a hope that they 
might yet be able to emerge in safety from the War. For months the 
two main fleets—that of the Athenians on the one hand, and that of the 
Peloponnesians, Sicilians, and their own disaffected allies on the other— 
had been manceuvring amongst the islands off the coast of Asia Minor, 
unwilling to risk everything on the hazard of a decisive engagement. 
But at length a general battle took place in the narrow waters of the 
Hellespont, and the Athenians, under the command of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus, found themselves, apparently somewhat to their own sur- 
prise, the victors of a fleet more numerous than their own. Thucydides 
tells us that when the news of this unhoped for good fortune arrived at 
Athens the people were greatly encouraged, and thought that with 
energy and perseverance they might yet be able to surmount their 
difficulties 2. Moreover they had then found a man in whose capacity, 
at all events, they could place the utmost reliance; one who, had his 
character been equal to his genius, would have stood in the very foremost 
rank of Hellenic statesmen. Alcibiades, who in 412 had been the leading: 
spirit of the Spartan counsels, had now again thrown in his lot with 
Athens, and had already done her a service than which, as Thucydides 
says, no man ever rendered her a greater, and which no man but he 
would have been able to render her at the existing crisis. For at once, 


1 Bi twa eAdmida exer owrnpias 77 méAer.—Thue. vill. 53. 

2 *Améoreiday és ras "AOnvas rpinpn dyyedov Tis vikns. ot de, adikoperns Tis ves, Kal 
avédmiorov tiv edtuxiav dxovoavtes, . . « TOL emeppwooOnoay, kal evdpioay opiow ert 
Suvara eivat Ta mpdypara, hy mpotpas dvriAapBdvertat, mepryevérOau.—Thue. viii. 106. 
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on his arrival at Samos, he showed his superiority to the ordinary faction- 
leaders and demagogues who were the curse of Athens, by preventing 
the outbreak, then imminent, of a fratricidal war between the armament 
at Samos and the Government at Athens, and so paving the way for 
that happy compromise which produced what Thucydides considers to 
have been the best constitution that Athens had ever, in his lifetime, 
enjoyed. But all this took place long afterwards. At the time when 
the present Comedy was composed and exhibited the prospect before the 
Athenians was one of unrelieved gloom. It was in a period of hopeless 
despondency that Lysistrata developed her original scheme for a general 
pacification of the warring Hellenic states, 


“The Lysistrata of Aristophanes, in some of its scenes,” says the late 
Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, is the best topographical guide-book to 
the Athenian Acropolis.” (Athens and Attica, chap. xiv ad fin.) For 
the whole action of the Comedy is concerned with the Acropolis. The 
scene is, throughout, the open space before its entrance; and its seizure 
by the Women, and the manner in which they hold it against the Men, 
constitute the central events around which are grouped all the various 
incidents of the Play. And it may perhaps assist unlearned readers (for 
whom alone the following remarks are intended) to realize and appreciate 
the setting of the Comedy, if we devote a few pages to the illustration of 
the locality in which the action of the Play is supposed to be carried on. 

The Acropolis itself, the original Athens, is an isolated rock, rising to 
a height of about 500 feet above the level of the sea. In its natural 

state its summit would doubtless have been rugged and 
Renee ory irregular, but it was levelled by the Pelasgians, the pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of the land; and, as levelled, became 
an elevated plateau about 1,000 feet long and 450 feet broad at its 
widest part. Its contour is shown on the accompanying Plan. This 
plateau they surrounded with a wall! (rd TeAacyixdv) which lasted, 
1 Suidas in two places, s.v. dmeda and s.v. rédiCov, quotes from Cleidemus (or 


Cleitodemus), one of the earliest writers on the antiquities of Athens, the sentence 
kal nredt(ov riy dxpdrodw, mepteBaddov dé evvedrudov 7 Hehaayexdy. 
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apparently unaltered, till the time of the Persian invasion. But then, 
during the double occupation of Athens, first under Xerxes himself and 
afterwards under Mardonius, not only was the great Temple of Athene, 
the Erechtheium, set on fire, but all the other buildings of the Acropolis, 
including the wall, were thrown down, and consumed in one general 
conflagration’. The portion of the Wall which was most completely 
demolished was that on the southern side of the plateau; and this, some 
fourteen years later, was rebuilt by Cimon with the money arising from 
the spoil obtained in his expedition to the Eurymedon?. The rest of the 
wall seems to have been merely restored out of its old materials and 
the ruins of the other edifices destroyed by the Persians. The southern 
wall is therefore commonly called the ‘“Cimonian,” and the rest the 
“Pelasgian.” But even the restoration by Hellenic hands of the 
“Pelascian” wall must have radically changed its character; and 
modern antiquaries are unable to detect any traces of pre-Hellenic work 
except in the little strip on the western side of the Acropolis, imme- 
diately to the south of the Propylaea. 

The entire Acropolis was holy ground*; and in the present Play it is 
styled “a holy Temple,” ‘‘a holy sanctuary,” tepds vads, tepdv réuevos 
(lines 488, 775); and with greater particularity ‘ Athene’s mansion,” 
“the acropolis of the Goddess” (lines 241, 345). For numerous as were 
the Temples and statues which adorned its summit, they were all domi- 
nated by the triple presentment * of Athene as the Toad:ds, the Tap8évos, 


’ Of the first occupation Herodotus says (viii. 53) rd ipdv ovdjoavres évérpnoay 
macav tiv axpérokw, Cf. Id. 55. In his narrative of the second he expressly 
mentions the walls. eumpyoas ras *A@nvas, kal, ei Kov te dpOdv Hv Tay Texéov } Tov 
oiknparay i) Toy tpay, mavra KataBadov Kat cvyxooas.—ld. ix. 18. 

? Tpabévray S€ rév alypadoroy Kapiper, eis te TA GAXa xpHuacw 6 dShpos eppdabn, 
kal Th dkpomdder TO vdtLoy Teixos KaTeTKEvaTeEY am’ exeivns e’mopHaas THs oTparetas.— 
Plutarch, Cimon, chap. 138. 

Ty dé dkpordde, TARY Goov Kiwov @xodduncev airs 6 Midrriddov, mepiBade 7d 
Nourrdv A€yerat Tod Teiyous TeAacyovs.—Pausanias i. 28. 3. 

* "OXAns ovens iepas ris dxporddews ravrnoi.—Demosthenes, de F. L. 809 (p. 428). 

* Tpia dyddpata jv €v TH dxpordde Ths ’AOnvas ev Suapdpos rémos* Ev pev €& apyas 
yevopevoy e& édalas, rep €xadeiro Moduddos ’A@nvas, Sid 7d adrijs etvae ry wéAW. ETepoy 
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and the IIpéuaxos. The Todrds dwelt in the Erechtheium ; the Mapbévos 
in the Parthenon; the IIpéuaxos was merely a colossal statue in the 
open, without any Temple attached to it. 

The Erechtheium was the most ancient Temple in Athens, it had been 
in existence for many centuries before the Persian invasion, and was the 
tepov which, Herodotus tells us, was pillaged and fired 
by the invaders. It is mentioned by Homer under the 
name of the dduos "Epex Ojos 1, and it is thither that 
Athene betakes herself on leaving Scheria (Corcyra), where, in the guise 
of a maiden bearing a pitcher, she has been showing Odysseus the way 
to the palace of King Alcinous. Both Erechtheus and the Temple are 
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mentioned also in the Catalogue of the Ships, but that passage, which is 


6€ Td aro xadkod pdvov, Orep eroincay vixnoavtes of ev MapabOu" exadeito b€ todro Lpo- 
paxov ’AOnvas. tpirov émoimoavto é€k xpvood Kat edépavros, os TovoLwTEpoL yevopevor 
ard tis év Sadapin vikns, 6o@ kal pei{eoy 7 vikn Kal exaheito rovTo Tlapbévov ’AOnvas.— 
Scholiast on Demosthenes against Androtion, p. 597. 

Tpia joav aydApara ey akporrodet THs "AOnvas’ Ev pev TO apxatoy Kal Stometés* EtTepov TO 
xadkovv 6 €becay pera 7d Lepouxdy’ tpitoy rd Pevdiov ro ex xpvaod Kai ehéavros Kate- 
okevacpévov.—Scholiast on Aristeides, Panath. 187, 20 (vol. iii. 320, ed. Dindorf). 
And another Scholiast on the same passage says joav ris "AOnvas ev dxpomdde 
Tpia dydApara* TO pev év Xadkoody, 6 pera Ta Meporkd ’AOnvaios eroinaay’ rd € érepov ek 
Xpucod Kat ehépavtos, mapioTavra Gupw réxvyv Ureppuy. Kateokevace dé 7d pev Hedias, 
7d 6€ yadxodv Upakirédns. [This is a mistake. Praxiteles lived a century later.] 
Kal ra pv ex réxvys tara. iotaro bé mpd tovrwy Erepoy Siorrerés* ev yap TH Tpoig paciv 
€€ ovpavod routi menr@xévar. aBdvros dé Atopndous, dprdoas ad tovtov Anpopay 
’AOnvate Hyayev, os Avatas ev TO Urép Saxpdrovs mpos Mohu«parnv Moyo hyo. 

But though there were three dydAyara, only two of them were lodged in Temples, 
whence the Scholiast on Knights 1169 says dvo ciow emi ris dxporddews ’AOnvas 
vaol, 6 THs Todddos Kal 7 xpuvcedepavrivn jy ard Tov Mndikdv oKiAwy KaTerKEvacay, 
evdiov mAdoarros. 

3 “Os dpa puvqcac’ dnéBn yAavewms ’AOnYn 

névrov én’ arpvyetov’ Aime 5 Sxepinv eparewny’ 

ixeto 5° és Mapadava nal ebpvayuiay ’AOnyny, 

dive 8 ’EpexOjos mumwov déuov.—Odyssey vii. 78-81. 
From the place, or any of the places, where Homer is supposed to have dwelt 
Marathon would be on the direct road to Athens; but the poet forgot that 
the goddess, flying from the west, would reach Athens before she reached 
Marathon. 
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given in the note below}, is almost certainly an interpolation. The 
Temple was burnt a second time in the year of the battle of Arginusae?, 
but on neither occasion was it totally destroyed, nor does there seem 
ever to have been any real break in its existence or use? as a Temple. 
It is impossible here to enter into the discussion as to the date at which 
it finally assumed the fair Ionic form so familiar to us all; but whether 
partly in ruins, or restored, or rebuilt, it was always the “ancient” 
Temple, 6 madaids vews, 6 dpyaios, 5 vedas ev @ Td Gpxatoy dyadwa, the 
original primeval seat of Athene’s worship. And the image which it 
enshrined, 7d dpxatov dyaAya, a simple olive-wood statue, was supposed to 
be no mere product of human art, but to have fallen down from Heaven 
(Pausanias i. 26. 7). It was indeed identified with the famous Palladium 
of Troy which, the story went, was carried from the captured city by the 
hero Diomed. His ships, on the return voyage, were driven by night on 
the coast of Attica; and the troops, not knowing whither they had 
arrived, and believing the country to be hostile, betook themselves to 
“ravage and plunder. Demophon the King of Athens, the King who 
figures in the Heracleidae of Euripides, not knowing who the plunderers 
were, at once attacked them, and in the course of the conflict the 
Palladium was seized and carried off to Athens (Pausanias i. 28. 9). 
And it may be that the custom of bringing the splendidly embroidered 


Ot & dp’ ’AOnvas cixov, edKTipevoy TroAieOpor, 

dijpov “EpexOjos peyadnropos, Sv mor’ ’A@Hyn 

Opépe, Atos Ouyarnp, TEéKe 5& CelSwpos ”Apoupa, 

Kad 5 év “AOnvyo’ cioev, EG ev mio vnd- 

evOade yuv Tavporor Kat apveots fAdovrat 

Kovpor ’A@nvaiwy, meptrehAomevay éviavT@v.—lliad ii. 546-51. 


? “O maXatds THs ’AOnvas veds ev APnvais everrpjoOy.— Xen. Hell. I. vi.1. C. O. Miller, 
in his learned treatise on “ Minervae Poliadis sacra et aedem in arce Athenarum ”’ 
(Gottingen, 1820), thinks that these words are an interpolation because at that 
time “templum vix absolutum, nedum vetus esse poterat” (p. 19). But this 
objection is perhaps sufficiently answered by the observations in the text. And 
cf. Boeckh, Corpus Ins. Graec., No. 160. 

8 Cf. Herodotus viii. 55. A building composed of stone or marble and clamped 
with iron or lead is not easily destroyed by fire. 
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TléAos to this wooden statue at the feast of the Great Panathenaea was 
a reminiscence of the Trojan usage which Homer describes in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad. There Hector exhorts his mother to go with the 
ancient women of Troy, and lay on the knees of Athene her most prized 
and beautiful rémdos. I quote the sequel from Mr. Way’s version. 


“Then hasted his mother, and gave command to the maids in her hall, 
And they fared up and down through the city the ancient women to call. 
But the Queen passed on, and now in her scented bower she stands; 
There lay the broidery-glorious robes (wésdo.) the work of the hands 
Of Sidonian women, brought far over the waters wide. . 

And from these for Athene she taketh a lovely-woven pall ; 
Brightest its broideries shone, and its folds swept widest of all; 
And it gleamed and it flashed as a star; mid her treasures the deepest it lay. 
Then with the throng of the ancient women she hied her away. 

So they came to the castled crag, and Athene’s stately fane; 
And Theano the fair-cheeked opened the door for the suppliant train... . 
And they lifted their hands to Athene, and woeful-wild they shrieked ; 
And the priceless mantle (émAov) she took, Theano the beautiful-cheeked ; 
On the knees of Athene she laid it, the Maid of the glorious hair, 
And she cried to the daughter of Zeus most high with vow and prayer.” 


Pausanias (i. 26. 7) will not commit himself to any decided opinion as to 
whether the wooden statue did, or did not, actually fall down from 
Heaven; but he tells us that whereas all Athens, and indeed all Attica, 
was Athene’s soil, yet of all her innumerable sanctuaries and representa- 
tions, the wooden image in the Acropolis was accounted of all men the 
most sacred, rd dyiérarov mavtwyv. Hellenic architects could build more 
majestic temples; Hellenic sculptors could conceive and execute far 
grander representations of the national Goddess; but they could not 
invest their creations with the religious awe which hung around the 
simple wooden figure of the Erechtheium, the mysterious Palladium of 
the Athenian people. Hence it was commonly called merely 7d wadadv 
Bpéras, To dpxaiov dyadua, or even 7d dytov Bpéras. In this very Play 
(line 262) the Chorus of Men exclaim against the Women for having 
seized the Acropolis and taken possession of rd dy:ov Aperas, as if there 
were no other sacred statue in the entire Acropolis. In the Eumenides 
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(line 80) Apollo, advising Orestes how to be purged from the guilt of 
matricide, says Go to the City of Pallas, and there take thy seat, embracing 
the ancient statue, (Cov mada.ov ayxabev AaBov Bpéras. He does not think 
it necessary to say whose statue; he does not even use the definite article. 
There is in the British Museum a lengthy inscription brought by 
Chandler from Athens recording the state of the works at the Erech- 
theium in the archonship of Diocles B.c. 409-408, some three years before 
the second conflagration; and in this inscription the Temple is called, 
not the Erechtheium, but 6 veds 6 ev méde1, dv @ Td apxatov dyahua. The 
inscription js given, with a Latin translation and copious annotations, in 
Miiller’s treatise mentioned in the note on page xxii, and by Boeckh in the 
Corpus Ins, Graec., No. 160; and, with an English translation, in Stuart 
and Revett’s Antiquities. Before this sacrosanct image a golden lamp 
was always burning day and night, a lamp so fashioned that it contained 
exactly sufficient oil to last an entire year, and accordingly required to be 
replenished only once a year; whence in Strabo ix. 1. 16 the Temple is 
called 6 dpxatos vews 6 rijs TloAuddos, év 6 GoBeotos dxvos. And it was 
somewhere in the precincts of the Temple that the little Mystery- 
Maidens, dppypépo1, mentioned in line 641 of this Play, or at all events 
the two of them who assisted the priestesses in embroidering the 
Panathenaic wémAos, were lodged during their term of office. Here too 
was the abode of the sacred serpent, whose opportune disappearance when 
the Persians were approaching the City gave such efficient assistance to 
the plans of Themistocles. It may indeed be said with truth that all 
the sacred traditions and ritual observances of Athene clustered around the 
Erechthetum. They had no doubt done so long before the Parthenon 
was built. And as we know that the National Treasury was in the 
Acropolis, in Athene’s Temple, rapa rq 01 as Lampito says in line 174 
of this Comedy, it would @ priori seem probable that it was placed under 
the protection of the Goddess in her most sacred and venerated sane- 
tuary. But before considering this subject, it is necessary to make a few 
observations upon the structure and internal arrangement of the 
Erechtheium. 
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The particulars of the Erechtheium were first made known by Stuart 
and Revett in the second volume of their great work on the Antiquities 
of Athens. They described it as a conglomeration of three buildings, not 
all on the same level; and they called these three buildings (wrongly, as 
I think) “the Temples of Erechtheus, Minerva Polias, and Pandrosus,” 
taking the section marked B in the accompanying Plan to be the Temple 
of Erechtheus; that marked C to be the Temple of the Polias; and the 
small section to the south of D to be the Temple of Pandrosus. In this 
small section the roof was supported by the female figures known as 
Caryatides, one of which is now in the British Museum. C. O. Miiller, 
however, in the treatise to which reference has already been made, 
considers the section marked D to have been itself the Temple of 
Pandrosus. Mr. Fergusson, in a paper read before the Royal Institute 
of British architects on the 14th of February, 1876, and published in the 
“* Sessional Papers, 1875, 1876, No.8” of that Institute, would relegate 
the Temple of Pandrosus to a further building, of which all traces are 
now lost, but which he imagines to have extended to the west of the 
existing ruins; and other writers have sought to provide for it in other 
quarters. In fact, the Erechtheium has acquired quite a literature of its 
own, mainly concerned with the attempt to locate three Temples in 
a building apparently designed for two only. It seems to me that all 
this ingenuity is misplaced; and that the Erechtheium never in fact 
comprised more than two complete Temples, one of Poseidon-Erechtheus, 
and the other of Athene-Pandrosus. 

The original Erechtheium belongs to prehistoric times and was appro- 
priated to the worship of two Autochthonic deities, Erechtheus (Epex- 
Ojos tod ynyevéos, Hdt. viii. 55; réxe be Celdwpos “Apovpa, Miad ii. 548, 
cited in a preceding note) and Pandrosus. Erechtheus was the primeval 
Earth-shaker1, the power whose might could divide the ground, and open 
or dry up fountains; Pandrosus represented the all-bedewing, all- 

1 -EpexOeds* mapa 76 epéx9a, 7d Kiva’ Sv adrod yap of ceurpoi.—Tzetzes on Lycophron 
431. We are here of course considering Erechtheus and Pandrosus merely as 
objects of worship, and not in their human character. 
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refreshing influence attributed to the lunar radiance. But as the 
Hellenic race, or culture, superseded the indigenous people, or culture, of 
Attica, it was natural that the Hellenic deities should supersede the 
deities of the older religion. The building itself was allowed to retain 
the name of Erechtheus, but his worship, if continued at all, was con- 
tinued under the title of Poseidon, the Hellenic Earth-shaker, évocly@wr, 
évvootyatos; whilst the Virgin Goddess, Athene, the prime object of 
worship in the new order of things, naturally took the place which 
Pandrosus held under the older system. And thence I imagine it was 
that Athene!, in addition to her ordinary attributes, became sometimes 
identified with the Moon, and that some Athenian coins displayed a 
lunar emblem ? in conjunction with the olive-branch and owl of Pallas. 
In this way, as it seems to me, Poseidon superseded Erechtheus as the 
supreme deity in one section, and Athene superseded Pandrosus as the 
supreme deity in the other. In each section however altars were erected, 
and worship offered to other powers, as to Hephaestus and Butes® in 
Poseidon’s Temple and to Zeus Herceius* in Athene’s. It would seem 
too that though Erechtheus became altogether merged in his supplanter 
Poseidon, yet the dethroned Pandrosus still retained a chapel or compart- 
ment, close to Athene’s shrine, in the Temple of the Polias. This is 


1 “ Ayistoteles ... Minervam esse Lunam probabilibus argumentis explicat, et 
litterata auctoritate defendit.”—Arnobius adv, Nation. iii, 31, 33. Tpiropnvis 
Avkotpyos €v TO rept Ths ‘lepelas thy tpitny Tod pnvos Tprtounvida Kadet Soxei dé yever Oat 
rote ) ’AOnva. “Iorpos 5€ kat Tpiroyeveray advryy dyot did rodTo A€éyer Oat, Thy adriy rH 
SeAjvy voprCopervny.—Harpocration. Cf, Miiller’s Treatise, p. 5. 

* Tetradrachmis ante Periclem cusis ad noctuam et oleae ramum lunulam 
addere religiosum habebant.—Miiller, p. 5. 

* Pausanias i, 26.6. The building itself was sometimes called rd rhs ’A@nvas 
“‘Hoaiorov re iepdv, and legends were invented to account for the conjunction of 
these two deities. 

* Kiev eis roy ris Todiddos vedy eiaeOovoa, kai Sica eis rd Mavdpdcetor, ém rov Bopov 
dvaBaca rod “Epkeiov Ads rov id tH éAaia Karéxecro.—Philochorus apud Dionys. Hal. 
p. 636. The word dica does not warrant the inference which Mr. Fergusson (p. 146) 
would draw from it that the Pandroseium was on a lower level than the Temple 


of the Polias. It means simply having disappeared within, having penetrated into, 
and involves no idea of descent. 
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shown by the incident quoted from Philochorus in the preceding note, 
and also from the statement of Pausanias that the shrine of Pandrosus! 
was contiguous to the shrine of Athene. 

But the mere substitution of Poseidon and Athene for Erechtheus and 
Pandrosus was not enough to satisfy the loyal aspirations of Athenian 
religion. The name Erechtheium is itself sufficient to show that, in the 
original arrangement of the Temple, Erechtheus was considered a superior 
power to the female Pandrosus; but it was not to be tolerated that the 
national Goddess should hold in the national Temple a secondary place 
even to the great Poseidon. The transfer of the primacy from Poseidon 
to Athene is symbolized in the old legend as the result of an actual 
dispute between the two Powers with reference to the priority of their 
respective occupations of the platform of the Acropolis®. Poseidon had 
really come there first, and smote the ground with his trident, so that 
the salt waters gushed forth; but he did not take the precaution of 
securing a witness to his act, Athene, when she planted her olive, 
called Cecrops to witness that she did so; and on the strength of his 
evidence she was adjudged by the assembled Gods to be the Patroness 


1 T@ va@ ris ’AOnvas Mavdpdaov vads ouvexns éort.—Pausanias i. 27. 3. It is hardly 
necessary to say that there might be several yaoi in one Temple. As to cuvexns cf. 
Hat. iv. 22 where, after mentioning the Thyssagetae, the historian says that the 
Iurcae are ouvexées tovtowat, ev Tois avroigt TémoLot KaTOLKNPEVOL. 

2 Kéxpow airéyOav, cvppres Cyov cGpua dvdpos Kai Spdkortos, ths *Arrikhs €Bacidevoe 
mparos. mi rovrov, haciv, gdoke rois beois rédeis KatadaBérbat, ev als EweAdov Exewy Teas 
iSias €xactos. Txev odv mparos Tocedayv emt tiv’ Arrixny, kal mAn§as TH Tpraivy kara 
peony thy dxpdrodw anédnve Oddacaar, fv viv ’EpexOnida kadoior, pera dé mounon 7 Key 
’AOnva, kal roinoapévn Tis Katadn eos Kéxpora paprupa, epirevoey edaiav 7) viv ev re 
Tavdpoceio Seixvura. yevouérns d€ épidos dupow mepi ris xopas, "AOnvay kat Tove dava 
dtadioas, Zeds kpiras Cdwxev, odx, ws eimdy Ties, Kéxpoma kat Kpavaor, ovde *EpuoixOova, 
Geods dé rods SHdexa. Kal rovrar SikaCdvrwv 7 xopa THs ’"AOnvas expiOn, Kéexporros papty- 
pioarros ori mpadtn riy edaiay epirevoer. *AOnVa pev odv ad’ cavtijs Thy wohw ekddeoev 
’AOnvas.—Apollodorus III. xiv. 1. This legend, which shows the legal importance 
of evidence, is referred to by Herodotus viii. 55 gore ev ry axpomddt "EpexShjos rob 
ynyevéos Neyouévov eivar vnds, €v TO €daiy Te Kal Oddacoa eve" Ta Aoyos map ’AOnvaiay 
THoceidéovd te kat AOnvainy, epicayras mept ris Xopys, papripia OéoOa. So Aristeides 
says havévray de rav cvpBddrwv Exatépwber, Tod Te fobiov kal Tod Baddod, viKG pey ’AOnva. 


—Panath. 106, 15 (vol. i, p. 169, ed. Dindorf). 
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and Guardian of the City. The legend was evidently suggested by the 
fact that a pool of salt water existed in, or in connexion with, one of 
the two Temples, whilst an olive-tree grew in, or in connexion’ with, 
the other. Thenceforward, Athene reigned as the undisputed Mistress 
of the City, the ToAuds, the Hodsotxos, the “ Praeses arcis et urbis.” 

Long after the commencement of the Christian era, the olive, the pool 
of salt water, and the mark of Poseidon’s trident were shown to Pausanias 
within the precincts of the Erechtheium. 

Such, in my opinion, is the most probable account of the development 
of the Erechtheian worship. Poseidon superseded Erechtheus in the one 
Temple; Athene superseded Pandrosus in the other; and though Poseidon 
had the earlier claim to the primacy, it ultimately fell to Athene. And 
the architectural puzzle of arranging three Temples in a building only 
designed for two does not really exist. There never were more than two 
distinct Temples, though there were many shrines, in the one Erechtheium. 
In corroboration of the foregoing view I would point out the following 
circumstances. 

1. Poseidon was known at Athens by the name of Erechtheus, and 
Athene by that of Pandrosus, from the deities whom they respectively 
superseded ?. 


1 That the olive-tree was in a court, corridor, or other place open to the sky is 
to be inferred not merely from the nature of the case, but also from the statement 
of Philochorus quoted ina preceding note that it overhung the altar of Zevs ‘Epxeios, 
for that altar was always in the open. See Odyssey xxii. 334, with the note of 
Kustathius; Athenaeus v. 15 ; and Harpocration, Photius and Suidas, s. vv. “Epxeios 
Zeus. 

* "EpexOeis* Uooedév ev ’A@jvas.—Hesychius, s.v. Sterdéato rv iepwotvny rod 
Tloge.dévos ’Epexdews.— Lives of the X Orators (Lycurgus 30). And the name is so 
found in inscriptions. Then as to Pandrosus, the Scholiast on line 489 of this Play 
says 7 ’A@nva Idvdpocos xadeira. In the fifth scolium, given by Athenaeus xv. 50, 
the meaning is too uncertain to admit of any argument being founded upon it. It 
consists of three hendecasyllabic lines :— 

évixnoapev, ws éBovddpeoba, 
kat viknv eSocav Beol, pépovTes 
napa TavSpdcou ws pidnv ’AOnvay. 
I do not know whether vixyy can be used for wxntipiov. If it can, the poet may be 
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2. The pool of salt water which Poseidon called forth from the rock 
would of course be in his Temple, but being called the dddaoca 
"EpexOnis it was also no doubt in the Temple of Erechtheus. The olive- 
tree which Athene planted must needs have been in her Temple, yet 
Philochorus and Apollodorus say that it was in the Pandroseium. 

3. Athene Polias and Poseidon (or Erechtheus) are constantly spoken 
of as the two co-tenants of the Temple without any mention of Pandrosus 
as a sharer in their dignity. Thus in Plutarch’s Symposiacs (ix. 6) one 
guest says to another “ Don’t be intractable like Aias, but go rather with 
Poseidon. He was worsted by Athene, but he shares with her the 
Temple; and an altar of Lethe is set up therein.” Herodotus (v. 82) 
tells us that the Athenians gave the Epidaurians one of their sacred 
olive-trees, on condition that the Epidaurians should every year bring 
a sacrifice to Athene Polias and Erechtheus. And Aristeides (Panath. 
107, 7, vol. i. 170, ed. Dind.) says that Erechtheus is the wdpedpos of 
Athene. 

From the Erechtheium, one of the most elegant specimens of the Ionic 
order of architecture, we pass to the Parthenon, one of the most perfect 
specimens of the Doric. The architect of the Parthenon 
was Ictinus, as we are told by both Pausanias (viii. 41. 5) 
and Strabo (ix. 1. 16). Plutarch indeed (Pericles 13) 
couples Ictinus and Callicrates as the joint architects ; but in a matter of 
this kind his authority is unequal to that of either Pausanias or Strabo ; 
and even if Callicrates assisted in some part of the work, we may be 
sure that the plan sprang from a single mind, and that the mind of 
Ictinus. The chief glory of the interior was the statue of Athene itself, 
wrought by Pheidias in gold and ivory; gold being employed for the 
dress and the armour, and ivory for so much of the person as was left 


THE 
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uncovered. 


ascribing the victories over the Persians to Athene, and suggesting that the Gods 
brought to her as the prize of victory a branch from the sacred olive-tree in the 
Pandroseium. Demosthenes, de F. L. 309 (p. 428), says that the Athenians dedicated 
the colossal statue to Athene as an dproreioy rov mpods rods BapBdpous mrodejov. 
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In the course of certain excavations made in the Acropolis during 
the years 1835 and 1886, the foundations of some older buildings on the 
site of the Parthenon were incidentally brought to light. These older 
buildings do not seem to have been of the same character as, or to have 
corresponded in any way with, the building erected by Ictinus, but 
antiquaries at once jumped to the conclusion that they represented an 
earlier Parthenon which had been destroyed by the Persians. That 
conclusion seems to me quite untenable. The Acropolis was the origi- 
nal “ Athens,” and must have been completely covered with public 
and private buildings from Royal Palaces down to the humblest 
abodes, And this state of things continued until the Persians practically 
cleared the plateau (événpnoav macav tiv dxpdmodw is the language, 
already quoted, of Herodotus), and gave the Athenians an opportunity 
of transforming the crowded fortress into a noble storehouse of Art and 
Religion. When the Parthenon was erected by Ictinus, it coud only be 
erected on the site of earlier buildings. And it is extremely improbable 
that whilst the Acropolis continued to be the most thickly populated 
region of Athens there should have been space for, or need of, a second 
great Temple of Athene. It was only in “the spacious times” of 
Pericles, after the plateau of the Acropolis had been given him as a blank 
slate on which to inscribe whatever he would, that Temples and other 
great works were designed, not for any merely utilitarian purpose, but 
with the object of enhancing the splendour of Athens as the Mistress of 
a Mighty Empire. And this is in accordance with all the indications to 
be found in ancient literature. It is plain that Herodotus knew of but 
one Temple in the Acropolis; 16 tpdv cvdjoavtes evérpnoay tiv axpdrokw 
he says in a passage quoted above. And although the Homeric story about 
Athene retiring to the dduor ’Epexjos does not necessarily exclude the 
existence of other Temples in the Acropolis, yet the poet would hardly 
have described her as having her home in a Temple of which she was 
merely a part-owner, had he been aware that she possessed in the same 
little enclosure another Temple entirely dedicated to herself. The origi- 
nator of the theory of a “pre-Persian” Parthenon appears to have been 
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Professor Ludwig Ross, who thought that he found confirmation of it in 
the explanation which Hesychius gives of the word ‘Exaréumedos, namely 
veas ev tH ’Axpomddra Tlapbévw (vulgo mapbévois) Katackevacbels ind 
*AOnvatwr, pelCwv tod éumpnobevros tnd rév Mepody root mevtjxovta. But 
by “the Temple burnt by the Persians” he means the Temple famous in 
history as having been burnt by the Persians, that is to say the earlier 
Erechtheium ; he is not alluding to any unknown Parthenon. Leake 
(Topography of Athens i. 556) observes that “if we apply the remark of 
Hesychius to the Erechtheium it is manifestly erroneous, no dimension 
of the Erechtheium being fifty feet.” It would not be surprising if the 
measurement given by Hesychius is really erroneous; but Leake forgets 
that while he himself is speaking of the existing Erechtheium, Hesychius 
is speaking of the earlier Erechtheium which was burnt by the Persians. 
And Mr. Fergusson, it will be remembered, considers that the Erech- 
theium originally extended for some distance to the west of the existing 
runs. But without going further into these questions we may rest 
assured that the Doric Temple so well known to all of us was the first 
and only Parthenon ever erected on the Acropolis of Athens. 

The statue of the Polias was of olive-wood: the statue of the 
Parthenos was of ivory and gold: the Promachus was a colossal image of 
bronze, standing in full armour with a spear erect in its 
hand. Its height is, I believe, nowhere mentioned, but seh eteel 
it was so gigantic that the crest of the helmet and the 
tip of the spear overtopped everything on the Acropolis, and were visible 
to the approaching mariner soon after he had rounded the promontory of 
Sunium!; just as in England the top of a cathedral spire may be 


1 Tavrns ris "AOnvas 4 rod Sdparos aixpy Kail 6 Adpos rod Kpdvous dnd Sovviov 
mpooréovely éotwy On civorra.—Pausanias i. 28.2, The meaning of the passage, 
which seems perfectly clear, is strangely misunderstood by Col. Leake (Topography 
of Athens i. 350 and 631). He thinks that Pausanias is referring to a spot 
whence the Acropolis itself and its buildings could be plainly seen, and is calling 
attention to the circumstance that, even so, nothing was visible of the Promachus 
excepting the crest and the spear-point. To account for this circumstance 
Col. Leake suggests that the rest of the statue must have been hidden by the 
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a conspicuous object at the distance of very many miles, although the city 
itself from the midst of which it arises may be quite invisible except in 
its immediate vicinity. The statue itself was, Pausanias tells us, the work 
of Pheidias!, who made another for the Plataeans, of different material 
but of almost equal dimensions. The date at which the statue was 
erected on the Acropolis is unknown, but it must have been, one would 
suppose, in the days of Cimon or Pericles. The Scholiast on Demos- 
thenes, cited in the note on page xx supra, seems to imply that it was 
done before the battle of Salamis; but in that case it could not have 
been the work of Pheidias, nor could it by any possibility have survived 
the Persian occupation of Athens. And the statement of Demosthenes 
himself? that the Athenians dedicated the great bronze statue as an 
dpioreioy Tod mpds Tos BapBapovs wod€uov rather points, and I think 
rightly, to the period when 6 zpds tots BapSdpovs méAeuos had been 
substantially concluded. But the language of an orator must not be 


Parthenon; and he actually from these utterly erroneous data attempts to fix 
the exact situation and height of the Promachus. And as the Acropolis, he tells 
us, first comes into sight to the west of Cape Zoster, he takes Pausanias to mean 
that the crest and the spear-point become visible to the mariner only after he has 
coasted along more than half the distance from Cape Sunium to Peiraeus. 
The language will not admit of this interpretation. Pausanias means that the 
crest and the spear-point—and no other part of the Acropolis or its buildings— 
became visible to mariners shortly after they have passed Cape Sunium. If not 
speaking from his own knowledge, he may have been misled by false information. 
Or it may be, as Dodwell (Tour i. 541) suggests, that these lofty tips may have 
been visible to sailors very soon after passing Sunium, if they were not keeping 
to the coast, but standing some miles out at sea. 

1 Avo pev AOnvaiors ior Sexdrar Tokeunoagw* dyadpua ’AOnvas xadkodv ard MiSov Trav 
és Mapafava aroBdvtwr, réxvn PecdSiov.—Pausanias i. 28. 2. The other Sexdrn does 
not concern us. Taravetor d€ “A@nvas émixdnow *Apelas eotiy iepdv’ @xodounbn Se 
ard Aahipoy, & THs paxns chiow ’AOnvaion ths év MapadGu aréverpay. 7d pev d} 
ayadpa Edavdy eorw emixpvoov, mpdcwmoy S€ of Kal xeipes Akpar Kat mddes ALBov Tod 
Tevrednoiou eiot* péyeBos pev od modd Oy re arrodéer THs €v akporddet Xadkijs, jy Kal adriy 
"AOnvaior rod Mapabvi drapyxiy aydvos avéOnxay. edias S€ Kai Wdaracedow Rv 6 rhs 
"AOnvas 76 dyadpa rouoas.—Id. ix. 4. 1. 

2 Thy xadkiv ry peyddyv ’AOnvav, tv dpirreioy ) modus Tod mpds Tods BapBdpous 
ay Sdvrwy tov ‘“EAAnvev ra xpnpata tadr’, avéOnxey.—Demosthenes, de F. L. 309 
(p. 428). 
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taken too literally, and there is no doubt that the great statue had 
special reference to the primal victory which Athene gave to her people 
on “the pleasant mead of Marathon.” The very appellation Hpdéyaxos 
was probably selected as a reminiscence of that memorable September 
evening when 
“EAAjvev TIPOMAXOYNTES ’A@nvaior Mapadavt 
xprtopdpwv Mndwy éeordpecay Sivapw), 

The attitude and general appearance of the martial figure, as it stood 
facmg the Propylaea from its central position on the Acropolis, are 
clearly shown in coins delineated on the first plate in Leake’s Topo- 
graphy of Athens. And more than eight centuries afterwards the vision 
of Athene Promachus patrolling the walls of Athens is said to have 
struck such fear into the fearless heart of Alaric that it deterred him 
from delivering an assault on the city which was guarded by her pro- 
tecting care *. 

The reader must not forget that there were innumerable other works 
of religious art, shrines, and statues (some of Athene herself) on the 
Acropolis which, as unnecessary for our present purpose, 
are unnoticed in the Plan. But he will find there, between 
the Propylaea and the Parthenon, a Temple dedicated to 
Artemis Brauronia; Pausanias i. 23.9. The great quinquennial festival 
of the Brauronia, mentioned in line 645 of the present Comedy, was 
celebrated in the seaside town of Brauron (Hat. vi. 138, Peace 874, 876), 
and it was there, I imagine, that some specially selected Athenian 
maiden would walk in the sacred procession, dressed up in yellow robes 


ARTEMIS 
BRAURONIA. 


1 These lines, supposed to have been written by Simonides, are quoted by 
the orator Lycurgus in his speech against Levcrates, 111 (p. 163), and by other 
writers, 

2 "Ema “AAdpixos mavor pare TH TOAEL, TO fey TELXOS Ewpa mEpVorT Ove ay THY Hespexey 
"AOnvayv, ws €orw airny opay ev Tois dyd\pacw, e@m\topevny, Kal oioy Tots émovoww 
évicracOa péddovecay.—Zosimus v. 6. As to Zosimus see Bentley’s ‘‘ Remarks upon 
a late discourse of Freethinking,” § 42. The ‘‘ poor superstitious creature ” is not 
content with enlisting Athene Promachus in the defence of her own city: he brings 
in the apparition of Achilles as well. 


LYSISTR. c 
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to imitate a bear, dpxtos. But the Temple-service in which all Athenian 
girls were expected to participate at a tender age and “to play the bear,” 
apxrevev, was doubtless performed in this Temple on the Acropolis; it 
would not have been practicable to send such young children so far from 
their Athenian homes. 

It may perhaps be permissible to add, though the fact has no rele- 
vancy to the present Comedy, that almost adjacent, apparently, to the 
Temple of Artemis Brauronia stood a bronze representation of the 
Wooden Horse within which the Achaean leaders were taken into the city 
of Troy. In this great bronze horse Menestheus, Teucer, and two sons 
of Theseus were shown peeping out from the inside (Pausanias i. 23. 10). 
The Scholiast on Birds 1128 supposes that Aristophanes may there be 
referring to this great bronze horse; a suggestion which seems to me 
quite inadmissible. : 

Before leaving the Acropolis, it is necessary to revert to a subject 
already mentioned, viz. the locality of the National Treasury of Athens. 
We know that it was “beside Athene” rapa ra oi, as 
THE : ; ' Wo ey 
Natrona,  Lampito here (line 174) expresses it; and again, that it 
TREASURY. was “the inner chamber of her Temple” 6 dmicOddopos rijs 
eo, as Chremylus tells us in Plutus 1193. But which Temple? that of 
the IToAds or that of the Tap@évos? All a priori ideas would be in 
favour of the former, which possessed a traditional sanctity to which the 
Parthenon could never lay claim. And the only ancient authority on 
the subject, the Scholiast on the Plutus, expressly says that the treasure 
was kept in the inner chamber of the Temple of the Todids!. But 
modern antiquaries, examining the remains of the two Temples, declare 
that there is no such inner chamber to be found in the Erechtheium, as 
there is in the Parthenon. And overborne by their authority I have 
reluctantly in the Commentary on the Plutus, as well as in the present 


'Oriow rot ved Tijs Kadovpévns Todiddos "AOnvas Surdots Totxos €x@v Oupav Srrov jv 
Ano avpopuddxoy.—Scholiast on Plutus 1193. The description is not very intelli- 
gible. 
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Play, adopted their conclusion that the National Treasure was kept in 
the Parthenon. But I am “a man convinced against my will”; and I 
should like to know whether the experts may not have failed to find an 
inner chamber in the Erechtheium, from the supposed necessity (which 
in my judgement does not exist) of finding a third chamber for the ex- 
clusive use of Pandrosus. It must be remembered that, when the 
Treasury of the Allies was transferred from Delos to Athens, the 
Parthenon was not in existence. It is said that a recently discovered 
papyrus shows that the transfer was made in the archonship of Euthy- 
demus, 450-449 z.c., and that the Parthenon was not even commenced 
until the archonship of Timarchides, three years later (Classical Review, 
xvill, p. 92). Where then was the treasure lodged until the Parthenon 
was completed? And there could have been no treasure in the édmc6d- 
douos of the Parthenon when the Athenians made it a guestchamber for 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (Plutarch, Demetrius 23). It seems to me that 
everything points to the dmic@ddouos of the Erechtheium, and not the 
dmicOddouos of the Parthenon, as having been the National Treasury ; 
and that it is the plain duty of archaeologists to find a place for it in the 
ruins of the older Temple. Notwithstanding what is said in the earlier 
part of this Introduction, it would not altogether surprise me if Compart- 
ment B were discovered to be the émicOddouos of the Erechtheium, and 
the seat of the National Treasury. The Treasury was in the charge of 
ten tayiat, chosen by lot, one from each tribe !. 

The sides of the Acropolis-rock were everywhere steep and precipitous ex- 
cept at the western end”, where a sloping road, no doubt partly natural and 


partly artificial, led up to the plateau at the summit. The , 
THE 


slope was about 168 feet wide and was sufficiently easy gts Pewee 


for the ascent of carriages. At or about the time when — 
Ictinus was completing the splendid pile of the Parthenon, another great 


1 Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 47. 

2 "Es S€ rhv axpdrodiv éorw cicodos pia’ érépay b€ od mapéxerae Tava andropos oboa 
Kal Tetxos éxovea exupdy. ra dé TpomvAata Aidov Aevkod riv dpopyy Exel, kal KdoRo 
kal peyéber rev AiBoy péxpe ye Kal euod mpoetye.—Pausanias i, 22. 4, 


oy 
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Athenian architect, Mnesicles by name, was engaged in erecting above 
this slope a portal of no less majesty and grace than the work of Ictinus ; 
so that, in truth, the Parthenon and the Propylaea were recognized as 
two of: the chief architectural glories of ancient Athens. The actual 
gates were five in number; the central gate being the largest, both in 
height and width; that on each side of it being smaller; and that at 
each end smaller still. But the gates themselves formed but a subordi- 
nate part of the entire fabric of the Propylaea, which was a building 
168 feet long, divisible into three sections, a large wing on each side, 
and between them, a little thrown back, the central or gateway section 
about 58 feet long and 72 feet deep. As you approached the Acropolis 
you saw before you a colonnade of six Doric columns, the central gap 
between the third and fourth columns leading to the central gate. Pass- 
ing through this gap you saw before you at a distance of about 43 feet 
the central gate, while on each side of you arose three [onic columns, 
dividing the space between the Doric columns and the gates into what 
have been called three aisles, the middle aisle leading only to the central 
gate, and each of the side aisles leading to the two side gates. When 
you had passed the gates you still had some 21 feet to traverse before you 
emerged through another and precisely similar Doric colonnade into the 
interior of the Acropolis. The entire building, wings and all, was of 
white marble: and, in particular, the enormous blocks, over 22 feet in 
length, which formed the roof or ceiling supported by the columns, have 
attracted the admiration of both ancient and modern observers. The work 
was commenced in the archonship of Euthymenes, 437-436 B. c., and took 
five years to execute’. It was therefore only just completed at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War. 


One, coming from the Lower City to the foot of the slope leading up 


" Ilepi b€ rév Uporvhaiwy rijs “Akpordédews, os ert EvOupévous apxovros oikoSopeiv 
ijp§avro ’A@nvaio., Mynotkdéovs apxtrextovodvros, GAot te icrophkact kat ®idxopos 
€v tH terdpty. “Hdtddapos & ev mpar@ mept ris AOnvyow axporddeas pcb erepa kal 
radrd pnow* "Ev éreor pev wévre mavredds e£errouOn, Tédavra dé dvnhoOn duoyidca OddeKa* 
mevte O€ TUNaS erroinaay, de Sy eis tiv Akpdmokw eigiaow.—Harpocration, s. v. HportAata. 
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to the Propylaea, would see on his right three Temples, all recognized in 
the present Play. High up, on a sort of bastion of the 
Cimonian Wall, stood a little Temple of white marble, 
dedicated to ’A@ava Nixn, otherwise the Wingless Vic- oF VICTORY ; 

tory’. So all-pervading, to the Athenian mind, was the divine influence of 
the National Goddess, that her name was frequently prefixed to what was 
really an abstract idea, to show that ¢iat also was divine. If the reader 
will look at the Plan he will see between the Propylaea and the Temple 
of Artemis Brauronia the shrine of Athene ‘Yy/eva (Pausanias i. 23. 5). 
And elsewhere we hear of Athene [Ipévova, Athene [e.0, and even 
Athene Sddmvy§. Not that Athene herself was “ Victory,” or “ Health,” 
or “Forethought” or “ Persuasion,’ or a “ War-trumpet”; but all 
these things were attributes or appurtenances of the Goddess. And so 
the name Athene Niky, as regards Athene, differed little from Athene 
vixnpdpos, though as regards Niky, it elevated a mere abstraction into 
a personal divinity. The architect of the Temple was Callicrates?, of 
whom we have already heard as a claimant for the honour of having 
assisted Ictinus in the erection of the Parthenon. The Temple of Victory 
was erected on a spot from which the sea was plainly visible, a spot 
memorable in historic legend as that from which Aegeus watched the 
ship of his son Theseus crossing the Saronic gulf on its return from the 
encounter with the Cretan Minotaur, and whence he threw himself in 
despair when he saw black sails displayed on its masts instead of the white 
ones which Theseus had promised, (but had forgotten,) to hoist if he 
returned safe and victorious over his enemy. There was to be no mistake 
about the Victory now. The little white Temple was a conspicuous 
object from many quarters. It was erected several years before the 


THREE TEMPLES : 
I 


1 Téy de TI porvAatoy év deEia Nikns early drrépov vads. Evreddev  Oddacod ett cbvorros* 
kat ratty pias Alyeds éavrdv, &s Néyovow, érehedtnoev.—Pausanias i. 22, 4 and 9. 
Pausanias proceeds to tell the story of Theseus. 

2 “An inscription of about the year 450, which was found in 1897, orders 
that a Temple to Athene Nike should be built by the architect Callicrates.”— 
Lethaby’s Greek Buildings, p. 154. 
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commencement of the Propylaea, and seems to have rendered necessary 
a modification of the latter building. For the southern wing of the 
Propylaea is, apparently, thrown back in order that it may not interfere 
with this little Temple of Victory. The Temple was still entire when 
Sir George Wheler visited Athens in the year 1676, and was then used 
by the Turks as a powder-magazine!, But the Turks afterwards pulled 
it down, and worked the materials into a military battery. However 
during the last century its remains were disinterred from the battery, 
and the Temple has since been re-erected®. Of the two other Temples 
with which we are now concerned the sites cannot be so certainly 


I ascertained. They are the last two objects noticed 
(11) af J 
oF APHRODITE by Pausanias in his walk from the Dionysiac Theatre 
AND PEITHO; : : 
_ (111) to the Propylaea*. He mentions five in all; (1) the 
nk Rovner pees tomb of Calos (otherwise Talos) who was flung by 
CHLOE. Daedalus from the top of the Acropolis, and was 


doubtless buried where he fell, at the foot of the rock; (2) the Temple of 
Asclepius in which Pausanias tells us there was a spring of water, and 
which is sufficiently identified by a disused well “about fourteen paces 
from the western wall of the theatre, and fifty from the rock”; see 
Dyer’s Ancient Athens, pp. 344-6, and especially the passage cited from 
the life of Proclus; (8) a shrine of Themis with a tumulus in memory of 
Hippolytus before it. And then come the two Temples with which we 
are concerned, viz. (4) the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemus and Peitho. 
The worship of these two deities was established by Theseus, ézel 
"AOnvatous és play iyyayev and Tév djwv TéAW, Aphrodite Pandemus signi- 
fying the love which had united all the demes into one city, and Peitho 
the persuasion by which that union was effected; the original images 
of these divinities had ceased to exist before the time of Pausanias, but 
others by no mean artists had been substituted in their stead. And (5) 
the Temple of [7 Kovpotpdpos and Anprjrnp XAdn which, there seems no 


' Wheler’s Journey, p. 358. * Dyer’s Ancient Athens, pp. 372, 373. 
> Pausanias i, 21. 6 to 22. 3. 
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sufficient reason for doubting, is the iepdv ris js described by Thucy- 
dides as being in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis, on the southerly 
side. From the place which it occupies in the narrative of Pausanias, 
as well as from the requirements of the scene in the Lysistrata, it seems 
to me that it must have been just at the foot of the “flat slope” leading 
to the Propylaea. Colonel Leake, who places it in the wall upon which 
the Temple of Victory stood, seems to have misconceived the route which 
Pausanias followed in his walk from the Theatre to the Propylaea. 

The three Temples we have been considering in the preceding para- 
graph are all on the south or south-west of the Propylaea; the brackish 


intermittent spring known as the Clepsydra, and the Tur 
adjacent grotto assigned to Pan—as an acknowledgement CLEPSYDRA 
of the services which he rendered to the Athenians in con- eles 
nexion with the battle of Marathon—were also in close GROTTO. 


proximity to the Propylaea, but on the other side; the spring issuing 
from, and the grotto hollowed in, the northern side of the rock which 
formed the Acropolis. These were natural objects, and are perhaps 
sufficiently described in the Commentary on this Play. The great water 
supply called Enneacrounos is not mentioned by name in the Comedy, 
but is, I doubt not, the unnamed xpyjvy at which the Chorus of Women 
had been filling their pitchers (line 328). Originally a mere spring, called 
from its bright and sparkling water Callirrhoe, it was 
enclosed by Peisistratus, and made a vast reservoir into 
which water was brought by pipes from many other quarters. To this 
reservoir was given the name Enneacrounos. Its locality is a matter of 
discussion into which I hope that I may be excused from entering. 
Suffice it to say that while there are many strong arguments for placing 
it near the Temple of Olympian Zeus by the side of the River llissus, 
there are also many strong, and on the whole I think stronger, argu- 
ments for placing it in the valley between the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus, in the direction indicated on the Plan. 

The only objects remaining to be mentioned in this connexion are the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. There were statues of Harmo- 


ENNEACROUNOS. 
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dius and Aristogeiton originally erected soon after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae in 510 B.c.; but the original statues were appropriated by 
Xerxes during his occupation of Athens about thirty years later, and were 
by him carried away to Susa, a tribute certainly to their attractive 
character. However almost the first thing the Athenians did when the 
cloud of the Persian invasion was dispersed was to erect new statues of 
the tyrannicides, probably duplicates of the originals. It appears by the 
Marmor Oxoniense (line 70) that these new statues were ordered in the 
year 477; and the statues standing in the time of Aristophanes were of 
course these duplicates. But a century later Alexander the Great, taking 
possession of Susa, found the original statues there, and with singular 
generosity ordered them to be restored to Athens, an order carried into 
effect after his death. ‘‘ And there they still stand,” says Arrian (Expe- 
ditio Alexandri iii. 16), “‘in the Cerameicus, just where we ascend to the 
Acropolis,” 7) dviev és méAw; that is, near the foot of the slope which 
leads to the Propylaea. Arrian is speaking of the recovered originals, 
but we may be sure that they were restored to their original situation, 
whether they displaced the later memorial or stood by its side; Pau- 
sanias 1, 8. 5. That this was the situation in which the substituted 
statues were standing in the time of Aristophanes may be inferred with 
some confidence from lines 632-4 of the present Comedy. 

I must repeat what I said at the commencement of this topographical 
sketch, that it is intended merely for the use of wxlearned readers who may, 
I hope, find even this very superficial account of the localities, amidst 
which the action of the Lysistrata is supposed to be carried on, of some 
little assistance in enabling them to appreciate the progress of the plot. 


At the commencement of the Play, Lysistrata, a young and beautiful 
Athénienne, is discovered standing alone in front of the Propylaea. She 
has summoned an assembly of young married women, not only from 
Athens itself, but also. from the hostile states composing the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy, to meet her at this spot, for the purpose of discussing 
an important project the nature of which she has not at present disclosed. 
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And after some delay they come flocking in, the Athenians first, and 
then the Spartan Lampito with deputies from Boeotia and Corinth, 
both at war with, and the bitterest enemies of, the Athenians. For the 
old Attic Comedy paid no heed to impossibilities; the audience would 
not inquire how Lysistrata could have sent her summons through hostile 
lands, or how the women so summoned could have made their way past 
walls and sentries into the very heart of Athens. It was enough that 
here they were, eager to know why Lysistrata had summoned them. So 
now she reveals her scheme, proposing that they shall all refuse to 
consort with their husbands until the latter make peace, and put a final 
end to this fratricidal war. At first some of the women are inclined to 
demur; but Lampito ranges herself on the side of Lysistrata—as indeed 
there was always a secret sympathy between Sparta and Athens—and 
presently all the others are persuaded to concur. Lampito herself how- 
ever expresses a doubt whether the Athenian democracy will make and 
maintain peace in real earnest, whilst there is so much money (the 
thousand talents just set free for the purposes of the war) stored up in 
Athene’s Temple, that is, in the National Treasury, supra, p. xxxiv; but 
Lysistrata assures her that they have taken thought for that; and that 
while the younger women are discussing matters in this Assembly, the 
older women have been told off to seize the Acropolis where the money 
is kept. These elder women, or twelve of them, afterwards form the 
Chorus, or Semichorus, of women. 

It is perhaps natural that Commentators should have taken less trouble 
about the Lysistrata than about the more widely read Comedies of 
Aristophanes. Yet it seems almost incredible that they should as a rule 
have overlooked the broad distinction, which pervades the Play, between 
the o/d women in the orchestra and the yowug women on the stage. 
Indeed the latest editor, Professor Van Leeuwen, in his search after 
novelties, dignifies with the titles [pats A, pats B, Tpads T (List, Second, 
ani Third Hags) Lysistrata’s comrades whose youth and beauty are the 
very qualities relied upon for bringing about a termination of the War. 
Nor does Lysistrata herself fare much better. Notwithstanding the 
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encomiums passed upon her personal attractiveness, notwithstanding the 
fact that Calonice, herself a young woman, addresses her as “ child,” 
almost all recent editors depart from the MSS., depart from the 
Scholiast, depart from common sense, for the sole purpose of styling her 
“most mannish of GRANDMOTHERS.” 

This however is a digression. Lysistrata’s assurances satisfy Lampito ; 
and the whole assembly—and of course there are very many present 
besides the few speakers—enter into a solemn League and covenant to 
carry out Lysistrata’s scheme. The oath which they take is prefaced by 
an appeal to déo7owwa Ted, the Goddess of Persuasion, whose temple, 
or rather the Temple which she shared with Aphrodite Pandemus (supra, 
p- XXxvili), was probably fullin view. Meanwhile a distant shout advertises 
them of the capture of the Acropolis; the Assembly breaks up; Lampito 
departs for Sparta to commence a similar agitation there; and the others 
retire through the Propylaea, leaving the stage empty. 

Now then is the time for the Chorus to enter into the Orchestra. In 
Comedy the Chorus consists of twenty-four persons; and as a rule they 
all enter together, singing their Parodos or entrance-song. But both in 
this Play and in the Ecclesiazusae they enter in two separate divisions 
or Semichoruses, each consisting of twelve persons. In the Ecclesiazusae 
one Semichorus represents the Women of the City, the other the Women 
of the Country. Here one Semichorus consists of twelve old men, the 
other of twelve old women. In both Plays the two Semichoruses 
ultimately coalesce, and form one ordinary Chorus of twenty-four persons. 
Here the Chorus of Men (if it is permissible to apply that name to 
a Semichorus) enter first, with slow and laborious steps, carrying large logs 
of wood and pots containing fire. They are vowing vengeance against 
these detestable women who have had the audacity to seize the Acropolis 
and possess themselves of the Holy Image, meaning the olive-wood 
statue in the Erechtheium ; see supra, p. xxiii. And they threaten to set 
fire to the gates of the Propylaea, which therefore must have been made 
of wood, and to burn all the women in one common conflagration. And 
finally they pray décmowa Nixn, whose Temple was straight before them 
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(supra, p. xxxvii), to give them the victory over these female desperadoes. 
They obviously think that the Women will await the attack, cowering 
behind the Propylaea. But in this they speedily find themselves mis- 
taken. Whilst they are busying themselves with their preparations for 
the assault other voices are heard in the distance, singing another and 
a far livelier entrance-song, and presently the Chorus of Women come 
pouring down into the orchestra, so that the two Choruses meet face to 
face. The women have been filling their pitchers at the Enneacrounos 
(supra, p. xxxix), and having heard that the Men are bringing fire against 
the Acropolis they come with their water to quench it. They have 
seized Athene’s dwelling-place—so they call the Acropolis—for the 
purpose of saving Hellas from War and Madness, and they pray the 
Goddess, in her triple character of Todas, MapOévos, and Ipdpuaxos, to 
aid them in their design. The leader of the Men is the Coryphaeus of 
the full Chorus, the leader of the Women is an ancient dame bearing the 
name of Stratyllis. An altercation at once ensues between the two 
Choruses, which ends by the Men endeavouring to set fire to the hair of 
the Women, and the Women, in reply, deluging their opponents with 
water from their pitchers. The tumult is at its height when it is 
suddenly arrested by the entrance of a great officer of state, attended by 
four Scythian archers. This important personage is one of the Ten 
IIpéBovdo. whose position and duties have been considered in the earlier 
part of this Introduction. It is not probable that Aristophanes 1s 
intending to caricature any particular member of the Board; a IIpdéBov- 
Xos is introduced here, just as a [ptravis is introduced in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, merely because the presence of some high executive official 
is necessary for the proper development of the plot. It is in the 
execution of the special duty for which the IpdéSovdo. were appointed 
that he is making his way to the National Treasury in the Acropolis, to 
draw thence the funds required for the rebuilding of the fleet. But 
this is the very thing which the Women are determined shall not be 
done; and a long debate ensues between Lysistrata and the Magistrate, 
in which the latter gets thoroughly worsted. In the course of this 
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debate Lysistrata takes occasion to develop her views—that is, the views 
of Aristophanes—as to the reforms required in the internal politics of 
Athens. And it is worthy of note that, as in the other Comedies so 
here, there is not the slightest trace of political partisanship ; the reforms 
suggested are such as would commend themselves to every loyal citizen, 
viz. the removal of abuses, the suppression of party caucuses, the 
blending together of all classes in harmony and goodwill. The debate is 
full of interest, but it does not concern our present purpose which is merely 
to elucidate the various topographical allusions contained in the Comedy. 

The debate between Lysistrata. and the Magistrate having come to an 
end, both parties retire from the stage; Lysistrata and her friends 
passing through the Propylaea into the Acropolis, and the IIpéovdos 
going off to complain to his fellow TpéfovAo: of the outrageous behaviour 
of the Women. The stage therefore is again empty, and the rival 
Choruses in the Orchestra resume their interrupted altercation. Four 
speeches are made, all in a pleasant mixture of cretico-paeonics and tro- 
chaics, and each ending in a scuffle between the Men and the Women. 
The first and third speeches are delivered by the Men, the second and 
fourth by the Women; the reply of the Women being in each case 
antistrophical to the preceding speech of the Men. The latter begin by 
an elaborate indictment, in which they incidentally show that they 
belong (as indeed almost all old Athenians of the poorer classes did) to 
the dicastic order, not merely by complaining that the seizure of the 
National Treasury by the Women has stopped their picOdy, meaning the 
daily dicastic three obols, but also by denouncing their opponents as 
CONSPIRATORS seeking to establish a tTyRanNy, those words so dear 
to the dicastic ear. But if the Women become Tyrants, they, the 
old Men, will become Tyrannicides. They will wrap their swords in 
myrtle, and take their stand—thus, é3«—beside Aristogeiton (supra, 
p. xl), and deliver a blow, as he upon Hipparchus, so they upon the 
cheeks of the old Women, suiting the action to the word. The speaker 
is the Coryphaeus, and the woman threatened is Stratyllis; but doubt- 
less, as he strikes her, each of the other eleven old Men delivers a similar 
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blow upon the cheek of one of the other eleven old Women. For the 
whole Chorus speak by the mouth of their Coryphaeus, and act as he 
acts. When Stratyllis deluges the Coryphaeus with water (line 381), we 
must understand that the other women of the Chorus are performing the 
same operation upon the other men. “When the Coryphacus raises his 
foot to kick Stratyllis (line 799), we must understand that the other men 
are raising theirs to do the like to the other women. When Stratyllis is 
extracting the gnat from the eye of the Coryphaeus (line 1030), we must 
picture the other women performing the same kind office for the other 
men. ‘This is a principle we must always bear in mind; and it seems to 
me that Van Leeuwen’s innovation of prefixing the name Kopud¢aios to the 
lines which the learned Professor supposes him to speak, so dissociating 
him, as it were, from his Chorus, and making him almost an independent 
actor, is disastrous to the right understanding of Greek Comedy. 

We cannot of course tell whether the objects to which the various 
speakers allude, such as the statue of Aristogeiton, were actually repre- 
sented in the scenery of the stage. Nor is it material ; for they were all 
so extremely familiar to an Athenian audience that every spectator would 
readily supply them out of his own imagination. | 

After the conclusion of these four speeches an interval of five days is 
supposed to elapse. And when we are again admitted to see what is 
going on, we find that the separation of the sexes has become intolerable 
to both of them. The Men are preparing to give in and make peace, 
and Lysistrata’s scheme is on the point of succeeding, if only she can 
keep the Women from giving in first. But this is a very difficult task. 
We find them, indeed we see them, endeavouring to escape from the 
Acropolis by every loophole, and under the most ridiculous pretences. 
But in this place it is only necessary to mention one, whom Lysistrata 
found, she tells us, clearing out a little aperture in the wall with intent 
to descend by Pan’s grotto (supra, p. xxxix). The issue of her attempt is 
not recorded, but I apprehend that it had little chance of success after 
Lysistrata’s glance had fallen upon her, And, finally, all the women are, 
by their leader’s energy and resource, brought back to their duty, and 
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agree to await the overtures of their antagonists, which indeed are not 
long in arriving. Almost immediately Lysistrata, standing on the wall, 
espies a man hastening towards them rapa 76 ris XAdns, by the Temple of 
Tj xovporpdémos and Demeter Chloe (supra, p. XXXvViil). Hetnens ont to be 
the husband of Myrrhina who has a prolonged and tantalizing interview 
with him, in the course of which both Pan’s grotto and the Clepsydra 
(supra, p. xxxix) are mentioned, and finally eludes his fondest hopes by 
suddenly disappearing through the gates of the Propylaea. But the end 
is now full in view. Lampito has persuaded the Spartan women to act in 
precisely the same manner as the Athenian women are acting. Spariay 
plenipotentiaries arrive to treat for peace, and are met by Athenian 
plenipotentiaries appointed for the same purpose. Lysistrata harangues 
both parties, and by judicious management brings them to an agreement 
on all points. Peace is made, and to celebrate the event the ambassadors 
are invited by the women to a friendly banquet, which apparently takes 
place in the Acropolis, the @vpwpss who appears on the stage being, I 
imagine, the @vpwpds who took charge of the gates of the Propylaea ; see 
Dyer’s Ancient Athens, p. 855. And at the termination of the banquet 
the guests reappear in a very festive mood; and the drama comes to 
a close amidst songs, and dances, and general rejoicings. 


My version of the Lysistrata was published, without text or commentary, 
in the year 1878. I am not aware of any other poetical translation in 
our language. 

A piece called “ Lysistrata, a2 modern paraphrase from the Greek of 
Aristophanes,” was produced last autumn by Miss Gertrude Kingston at 
the Little Theatre. I had the pleasure of seeing it on October 22, 1910. 
It was admirably put on the stage, and admirably acted ; and the Play 
itself was an extremely clever adaptation, by Mr. Laurence Housman, of 
the Aristophanic Comedy ; but it did not profess to be, and was not in 
any sense, an actual ¢ranslation of the Greek. 


EAstwoop, STRAWBERRY lab din. 
August, 1911. 
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Avo.orpaétn tis “A@Ojvnow trav moditidwy Kai tov Tedorovyncior 


ér 6& kal Bowwriwy yuvaikav cvAdoyov Eroijoaro, Stadrdayas pnxavopevy 


trois “EXAnowv. 


c 7 be > ies \ e Lad > - 
Opocat O€ avameicaga pn mpoTepov Tois avdpdot 


ouvovaidfew? mpiv dv modepodvtes GAAHAOLS? mavowvTal, TaS pev 


€Ewbev dmoméumet, Tas KaTadetrovcas ounpous*, avTy dé mpds Tas® 


KaTeiAnguias Tv akpoTOALy pmEeTa THY oikelwv® amavTg. cuvdpapdvTwy 


‘ Both these Arguments are found in 
R. H. and I. They did not appear in 
any printed edition before that of 
Kuster, who introduced them from I. 
Then Brunck revised them from H., and 
Invernizzi added the readings of R. In 
my text they are given, except where 
otherwise mentioned, as they stand in R. 

2 guvovoratew MSS. vulgo. svvovordcery 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. But the writer 
of the Argument is quite likely to have 
used the present. 

3 ddAndots Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept Hall and Geldart. addAjdov MSS, 
Invernizzi, Halland Geldart. car’ dAAjAwv 
Rutherford. 

* ras pev €£abev dromeuret, Tas KaTahet- 
moveas ounpous. I have substituted these 
words for the corrupt ras pev e€wmiovs 
épmptdas katadelrovea orice of the MSS. 
and vulgo. of ¢éwOev is constantly em- 
ployed in the sense of outsiders, people 


Strom other lands; the MS. eyumpe both 
in its letters and in its situation suf- 
ficiently corresponds with the cure 
in dmoméeumet; the ras which follows aro- 
méepree would be better away, but is 
required to represent the Ads which 
follows eyapt, while the xaradeurovcas 
dunpovs is a mere echo of the durpovs 
kara’ of line 244. Other suggestions 
are tas pev €&@ amovoas eis marpidas 
karaetrouca 6ricw.—Dubner. ras pev cEa, 
TANY Omdcas Sunpovs KaTadeimovat, répmet 
ériow.——Rutherford. ras pev eEarooreAdet, 
Opnpovs Katadiroveas oricw.—Hall and 
Geldart. 
Twas KaTaXuTovaas, amoméumre: OTic@,— 


Van Leeuwen. 
5 


Oe , om 
Tas pev e£wbey mapovoas éunpovs 


mpos tas. In R. these words are 
written twice, mpds ras mpos Tas. 

5 oixelwv, her own party, Calonice, 
Myrrhina, and the rest. as contrasted 
with ras ¢£6er. 
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8é mpecBuray mortTav pera EE? Kal Wupos Tpos Tas TUAGS, GUTH 1 
dvaoroAny moveirar e€eAOodca. Kal, ese Tivos pet dAlyov 
mapabidcac0a: peta togoTav dppnoartos, dra 6 dmoxpovcbértos, 
kad StanvvOavopévou ri Bovrdpevat tara SedpdKxact, TO bev mp@rov 
gpacw? dre éyKkparets yevouevat Tod apyupiou pi) éemitpéypouat® Tots 
dvSpdow dad robrou mrodepelv, Sebrepov O& bre TOAD dpevov TapevoovTat 
kal rov wapévra modewov TaéXLoTA KaTamatcovow *. ovTOS MEV ovy, 
katamAayels Td Opdcos®, as Tods cupmpoBoddous oixeTAL, TadTa pI 
mavoas’ of 8& yépovres, Uropmévoytes, Tats yuvalEt AodopodvTa. peTa 
rabta abrdy ties adbtoporodcat pada yedolws dc adxpaclay as Tovds 
dvdpas &dtokovTat, éyKaptepodar dé, Avowrtpadrns tketevotons. Kivnoias 
Tis TOY TOATGY, akpaTas ~xov TAS yuvalkds, wapayiverar: H O€ 
xapiroyarrodca® avrov emayyéAdeTae pev, Ta TEpt THY SiadrAayav O& 


1 airy dvacrodyy Tovetrar, she stays 
(or vepulses) them. rv avacrodny mrovetrat 
MSS. vulgo. But the article is impossible 
and I have replaced it by airn. However 
I think that the passage is corrupt. 

2 dacw MSS. vulgo. dnow Wilamo- 
witz, Van Leeuwen. And of course the 
speaker was Lysistrata alone. But she 
is speaking as the representative of the 
women, and the writers of these Greek 
Arguments are never very accurate in 
their statements of fact. We have just 
seen Lysistrata described as coming out 
before, instead of after, the entrance of 
the IIpéBovdos. Nor was it she, but the 
Chorus of Women who stayed the on- 
slaught of the old men. 

° émurpéyrovo. Brunck and all sub: 
sequent editors except Hall and Geldart. 
éemitpemovor MSS, Kuster, and Hall and 
Geldart. 

4 kataratvcovow all printed editions. 
KaTaTavo@ow R. lak, 


5 


caramAayels 7b Opdcos, amazed (in our 


vulgar idiom, struck all of a heap) at 
their audacity. So Kuster reads, presum- 
ably from I., though it may be Kuster’s 
own conjecture; and this is followed 
by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. xara- 
mAnyels ToD Opdoous R. H., but in R. the 
v has been struck out both in rod and 
in @pdcovs; I cannot tell from the 
photogravure whether by an early or 
by a late hand. xaram)ayels rod Opaaous 
Brunck and all subsequent editors ex- 
cept as aforesaid, and except Invernizzi 
and Hall and Geldart, Invernizzi reading 
KaramAnyels Tod Opdcous, and Hall and 
Geldart xaram\nyets ro Gpacos. 

§ xaptroydorrovaa, wheedling ; saying 
pleasant things which she did not mean. 
Cf. Prometheus 302. I have substituted 
this participle (though I wish that I 
could have substituted yapirocropodca) 
for xvurporopotca, the corrupt reading 
of the MSS. and of all editors except 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. Brunck 
suggested (but did not himself read) 
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omrovdd et. 


- ~ X \ 
apixvodytar dé kat mapz Aakedapovioy rept omovdav 


, a 
KipuKes, eupavigovres dua mepl tas oherépas! yuvaikas. cvvraxbévres 


’ a 
dé opiow of AOnvator® rpéoBets ad’toxpdropas dmocrédXovew. 


of de3 


4 ~ 
yépovres, eis TavTov Tals yuvaigiv aroxaracrdvres, Eva yopoy ék THs 


dixopias avoTéAdover*. Kai Avowcrpdrn rods mapayevomévous mpos abriy 
€x Aaxedatpovos mpécBets kal [rods otkobev]> dpyavras Siadddrrecbat 
Mpocédkel, Kal éxatépovs avapuvycaca ths* madraias els dddHdovS 


xeprouovoa, Which seems in the highest 
degree unsuitable, but is read by Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Bothe, in his first 
edition, suggested xa:potnpodca aire, but 
did not repeat the suggestion in his 
second. Bergk proposed Wevdocropotca 
ovveiva a’to, and Rutherford éyupoppo- 
vovea até, but the former conjecture de- 
parts too widely from the MSS., and the 
latter does not give anapt meaning. For 
emayyeAAera Van Leeuwen reads ereyyeda. 

1 Gua wept tas operépas yuvaixas. So 
I think we should read. dua kai ras 
mpotépas yuvaixas MSS. and all editors 
except Blaydesand Van Leeuwen. Dub- 
ner proposed dua kal ra rept Tas yuvatkas. 
aderépas is the excellent conjecture of 
Blaydes, adopted by Van Leeuwen, and 
again proposed by Rutherford sixteen 
years after Blaydes had introduced 
it into his text. But both Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen merely substitute 
ogerépas for mporépas reading dpa kat 
ras ogerépas yuvaixas, Blaydes proposing 
to substitute (nrodvres, and Van Leeuwen 
substituting dmairifoyres, for éupaviforres. 
Adopting without hesitation Blaydes’s 
conjecture of oderépas, I have also 
changed xat into rept. 

2 of ’A@nvaio. These words, absent 
in the MSS., were proposed by Kuster, 
brought into the text by Brunck, and 


adopted by all editors except Invernizzi 
and Van Leeuwen. 
* of dé Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 


and Van Leeuwen. 
4 


ot joey MSS. vulgo. 
ovorédAovot. atoaté\Xovor MSS. vul- 
go; but the word is quite inappropriate, 
and is obviously a mere reproduction of 
the verb which closes the preceding sen- 
tence. Bergk proposed droreXovor, which 
is brought into the text by Meineke and 
Van Leeuwen. But Hall and Geldart 
say ‘‘forte cvoréAdovcr, cf. 1042.” And 
of course that is the very word re- 
quired, besides being, as the learned 
editors observe, taken, as so many words 
in these Greek Arguments are taken, 
from the text of the Comedy itself. 
I cannot entertain any doubt as to the 
accuracy of this admirable conjecture. 

5 In R.the words mpéoBes and dpyavras 
are separated only by «ai, but in H.a 
lacuna is left between them. No one, 
I believe, has attempted to fill the lacuna, 
or even considered the sentence incom- 
plete; but it seems to me that some 
such words as those which I have in- 
serted in brackets areabsolutely required 
by the sense. 

° gis. .evvoias. These two words are 
not found in the MSS. Kuster inserted 
rjs, and has been followed, I think, by 
every editor except Hall and Geldart. 


(mle) 


, a X 4 Lal 7 
yevouévys edvoias Siadddrre Ev PavEep@, Kat Eevicaca Kowf mapadiowcr 
Tas yuvaixas éxdotos dyecOat. 

‘ t emt diov @, Tob} pera KAedkpitov &p§avros. 
EdiddyOn emi Kaddiov apxovtos; Le 
lon , 
elonkrat de d1& KaddAroTparov. 
~ w. 
"ExryOn Avowstpdrn apd 76 dca Tov oTpaTor. 


i: 
APISTOGANOTS TPAMMATIKOY?. 


. , 
Avototpdtn Kadécaca Tas TrodiTWas 


, 
brébero Hedyev pndé ptyvvc@ appecw, 
dros, yevouevns viv ordoews eudvaAiov, 


wv 4 
Tov mpos Adkavas 76AELov aipwow oye, 


2 7 ’ 54 4 
Pev@ol T OlKOL TTAVTES. 


ws d€ cuvébeto, 


Tives pev avtay THY akpomoAw dieKparour, 


ny ) 3 7 
tives 0 amrex@pour. 


TavTov dteBovrevorToO. 


Aéyor Tepl TobTeY. 


al 7 amd Srdprns wadw 


Kiipu€ EpxeTat 


Tijs & dpovotas yevouévns 


omoveas Oéuevor Tov TbAELOV EK YAS Spicav *. 


He also proposed to insert after yevouerns 
(for which R. has yevouévas) either evvoias 
or didias ; and edvoias is, I believe, read 
by every editor except Van Leeuwen 
who prefers @uAtas. 

1 There were several eponymous ar- 
chons who bore the name of Callias, 
and to distinguish them, the one from 
the other, it was customary to add the 
name of the preceding Archon. Thus, 
the Frogs was produced in the archon- 
ship of the “Callias who succeeded 
Antigenes”’ rod peta Avtiyévn 3 the Lysis- 
trata, six years earlier, in the archon- 
ship of “the Callias who succeeded 
Cleocritus” rod perd KXedxpirov. This 
earlier Callias was archon from (about) 


midsummer 413 to (about) midsummer 
412; so that the Lysistrata must have 
been produced in the early months of 
the year 412. 

® This Second Argument is given in 
R. as prose, and without the name of 
Aristophanes the Grammarian. Itspeaks 
well for the accuracy of the transcriber 
that, though he seems to have had no 
idea that he was writing verse, not 
a word is out of place. As to its at- 
tribution to Aristophanes the Gram- 
marian see the note on the Second 
Argument of the Acharnians. 

* &k yns Spray. So I think we should 
read. Cf. y’ dd yas Spier. Eur. Hee. 
940. &€ppnoav MSS. and all printed 
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In the time of Florent Chretien, the tutor of Henry the Fourth of 
France, no Argument to the Lysistrata had been published. And that 
accomplished scholar prefixed to his edition of the Play the following 


acrostics, in Greek and Latin. 


lav Aakéver 78’ 'AOnvaioy mores 

bp GrApov "Apeos dnOdkis TeTpimpéevas 

avy Tats yuvargiv ‘EdAddos Avoictpétn 
idotca x’ oixretpaca ovpBovrcveTau. 
cuvépocay & aei y aravpdrous peveiv, 
tots T advdpas Efe exrodav éatukéoras, 
piipaoms ef pi) maou eiphyvn pavh. 
"Akpérodwy otras edov, 702 xphuata 

Ta WdvTa, Kal yépovtas éxOpods erAvvay. 
700n 8 dp etppwov Kémpis év diaddayais. 


ongo duello Graeciae quum lumina 


PREPARE AHN PHP US MeEMR DS 


rbes Athenae et Sparta se colliderent, 
ecessionem foeminis Lusistrata 
ndicit ut de publico deliberent. 
parso inde libant atque coniurant mero 
andem, femur se nemini applicassere 
edire Graeci ni velint in gratiam. 
' rx oeeupatur atque Thesaurus. 
umultuantes cum Probulo nil agunt. 
t cum Lacone Pax fit, et redit Venus. 


Senes 


These acrostics are given by Portus, and in the editions known as 


Sealiger’s and Faber’s. 
apparently of his own composition. 


editions, except Enger, Blaydes, and 
Van Leeuwen. Brunck suggested éefa- 
perav, and (in order to rectify the metre) 
the substitution of riOguevor for Pépevor. 
Andso Enger reads. Blaydes too adopts 
éEdpioar, but retains Oéuevor, so making 


Portus added a short Greek Argument in prose, 


the metre of the line defective. Bothe 
approved of e£opirav, but for riOépevor 
would read ye O¢uevor. Bergk proposed 
é€eppaBdiray, and Rutherford é£epracar, 
feasted away the war, which is adopted 
by Van Leeuwen. 


( lit ) 


CORRIGENDUM IN “THE KNIGHTS” 


Page 217. In the scheme, given in Appendix 386, of the two choral odes, 
303-811, and 382-388, the final syllable has unaccountably slipped out. The 
concluding foot was intended to be a cretic (-U¥) not a trochee (—v). 


esis Pea T oH 


TA TOT APAMATO®S ITIPOS OMA 


AYSISTPATH. 

KAAONIKH. 

MYPPINH, 

AAMITIITQ. 

XOPOS TEPONTON. 

XOPOS TIPESBYTATON IYNAIKON. 
ZTPATYAATIZ, 

TIPOBOYAOS. 

I'YNAIKES TINES. 
KINHSIAS, 

TIAIS. 

KHPYZ AAKEAAIMONION. 
TIPESBEIS AAKEAAIMONION, 
TIPESBEIZ AGHNAION. 
ATOPAIOI TINE®, 

OYPQPOS. 

AOHNAIOI TINES, 

AAKQN, 

TOZOTAI, 


IY Slee it 


AY. ’AAN et ris cfs Baxyelov atras éxddecer, 


4's Tlavis, 4 mt Kodidd’, )’s Tevervddidos, 


In the background we see the Pro- 
pylaea, the splendid portals of the 
Athenian Acropolis. Before them, on 
the slope by which they are reached 
from the Lower City, Lysistrata, a young 
and beautiful woman, is standing alone. 
Like Praxagora in the Keclesiazusae, 
she has summoned her friends to meet 
her at the dawn of day; the dawn has 
arrived, but her friends have not made 
their appearance. After exhibiting 
various signs of anxiety and impatience, 
she suddenly breaks out into words, the 
abruptness with which she commences 
bearing witness to the indignation 
which she feels. Why, had they been 
invited, she exclaims, to the worship of a 
God of Wine or Love,—the chief objects 
of devotion, according to Aristophanes, 
to the Athenian women—they would 
have arrived in crowds before this. 

Of Bacchus and his orgies, and of the 
part which women (ai Baxyac) played in 
them, and of the timbrels which he and 
Rhea invented (riuava, Péas re pntpdsewd 
0 etpnuara Kur. Bacchae 59) and which 
formed the invariable accompaniment 
of his worship (Id. 124, 125, 156, &c., 
Herc. Fur. 888, Cyclops 65, 205, Catullus 
Ixiv. 262), it is unnecessary here to 


speak. I should be ashamed, says Hera to 
Zeus, in Lucian’s eighteenth Dialogue 
of the Gods, to have a son like Bacchus 
who dresses effeminately and goes about 
with mad women, dancing to the sound of 
timbrels, and pipes, and cymbals, tro 
Tupmdvois, Kat avAois, Kal KupBddots xo- 
pevorv. The expression eis Baxyetoy might 
mean either to the shrine, or to the 
revelry of Bacchus; but the words which 
follow, #j’s Tlavés, seem decisive in favour 
of the former interpretation.—Amidst 
the various personages who figured in the 
orgies of Bacchus, none occupied a more 
conspicuous position than Pan, himself 
of all beings the most éporixdés. In Lu- 
cian’s Bis Accusatus, 9, he is described 
as being ray Alovicou bepamdyray 6 Bak- 
xtxoraros. And in the twenty-second 
Dialogue of the Gods he himself boasts 
that Dionysus has made him the leader 
of the Bacchic choir, and can do nothing 
without him.—The names Kedrds and 
TevervAAlts are sometimes applied to 
Aphrodite herself, but sometimes (and 
always when in the plural, as in Thesm. 
130) to the subordinate love-deities who 
formed her train. They are constantly 
mentioned together, as the patrons and 
representatives of pampered and luxu- 
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Alciphron (iii. 11) an honest country- 
man complains that his wife is con- 
sorting with luxurious city-ladies, and 
devoting herself to worship Kedrdédas 
and TevervAXNiSas and other fashionable 
divinities. So in Lucian’s Amores, 42, 
it is said that wives take up with deities 
whose very names are unknown to their 
husbands, KoAradas, ef Tvyot, kal Teve- 
tuAXOas. The name TevervAAls is no 
doubt derived, as the Scholiasts both 
here and on the Clouds observe, amd 
Tis yeverews Ta Taidoyv. For the name 
Kodtas they give several fanciful deri- 
vations, as that a Victor’s daughter, 
moved with love, unloosed the chains 
which bound the limbs, xéda, of his 
prisoner. Possibly it was derived from 
Cape Colias, a low promontory some 
two or three miles from Phalerum, as to 
which Pausanias (Attica i. 4) says Ko- 
AidOos O€ eat evtatvOa ’Adpodirns dya\pa 
kat TevervAdides dvopatdpevat Oeai. See 
Dodwell’s Tour i. 427. 

5. Kopjris| neighbour. Over and above 
the general distribution of all Attica 
into demes, Athens itself was, for muni- 
cipal purposes, also divided into certain 
quarters or wards which were termed 


k@uat OY aupoda, Isocrates, Areop. 52 
(p. 149). Hence kepyrys or (in the 
feminine) kepjris is used, as the Scho- 
liast observes, dvri rod yelr@y" KOpat d€ Ta 
appoda. So too Hesychius, Photius, 
Suidas s.v., and the Scholiast on Clouds 
965. 

8. ro£orociv] This does not mean, as 
the Oxford Lexicographers translate it, 
“to arch the brow like a supercilious 
person.” It means to knit the brows 
like a vexed and angry person. toéorotety 
Tas opis, cvotpepew avtas.—Hesychius. 
Thus in Longus (Pastorals iv. 16) Diony- 
sophanes, being enraged with Gnatho, 
bids him hold his tongue, odddpa rijv 
oppiv «is avrov togoromoas. And in 
Alciphron (iii, 19) the captured and 
scowling robber dpipd Bremer kai to€o- 
trovet Tas Opis. The comparison is not 
between (1) a single eyebrow arched, 
and (2) a bow drawn to a semicircle, 
but between (1) a frown which knits 
together both eyebrows, and (2) a bow 
unstrung, and so forming one line with 
a slight double curve. With Calonice’s 
advice compare Alciphron i. 34 (to which 
Bergler also refers), where Thais says to 
Euthydemus od mpémee oxvOpwmois eivar 
TOLOUTOLS OMpaAcL. 
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12. ravodpyx] It seems to me that 
this passage has been misunderstood 
by all the Commentators. They take 
Lysistrata to mean that men are always 
describing women as rravodpyor, and now 
she finds they are wight. She really 
means that now she finds they are 
wrong. ‘‘Id graviter fert,’” says Enger, 
“quod quum nequam esse mulieres viri 
existiment, idem ipsa nunc experta est.” 
But though savotpyos may often be 
translated by ‘‘nequam ” worthless, good 
for nothing, it really means more than 
that. A blockhead may be worthless, 
but he could not be a savodpyos, for 
mavoupyia implies shrewdness, Sewdrns, 
though shrewdness exerted for an un- 
worthy purpose. devvorns, says Aristotle 
(Eth, Nic. vi. 12), av per 6 cxords 7 Kadds, 
erawern eotiv’ dy Se aiddos, wavovpyia. 
A ravodpyos is a fourbe, like Moliére’s 


Scapin. In the Frogs Dionysus pro- 
poses to bring back from Hades Euri- 
pides rather than Sophocles, because 
the former, being a mavotpyos, will be 
quite up to running away. “Tavoup- 
yes!” is the admiring and delighted 
comment of a slave in Menander, where 
a girl is explaining to him her artful 
scheme for outwitting the Master; Me- 
nander’s “Arbitration,” line 318 (ed. 
Capps) : see Professor Capps’s note. St. 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians, sup- 
poses an adverse suggestion, trapyev 
mavovpyos, Séd\@ tpas éhaBov, which our 
translators render with sufficient ac- 
curacy “ being crafty, I caught you with 
guile.” By the men then the women 
had been described as ravodpyo, up to 
anything, full of shifts and resources ; but 
Lysistrata, when she would combine 
them in her noble and lofty scheme, finds 
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them up to nothing. She is experiencing 
the truth of the Euripidean maxim: 
yuvaires cis wey Ec’ dunxavwrarat, 
kak@v 6& navTov TéKTOVEs TOpwraTa. 
Medea 409. 

13. cipnuévov] dvri rod eipnuévov. ?Artt- 
xos.—Scholiast. Cf.Ach.1164, 1182, Plu- 
tus 277, 910, and frequently elsewhere. 

17. éximracey] avti Tov eorpayyevoer. 
kumratery yap TO mepi te mrovety Kai d.a- 
rpiBew.—Scholiast. kumragev* dvarpiBew, 
otpayyevew.—Hesychius. to dawdle about. 
Cf. Clouds 509, Peace 731. 

20. mpotpyairepal of more pressing im- 
portance. Demosthenes seems to have 
this passage in his mind when he is 
contrasting the policy of Philip with 
that of the Athenians in a passage 
which the Oxford Lexicographers com- 
pare with the present. “Philip,” saysthe 
orator, ‘‘makes much of those who act 


well towards him, but ye do not do this, 
GN’ €repa eari éxiot@ mpovpycaitepa,” 
De F. L. 251, 252 (p. 412). By ravde 
in the present line we must understand 
the occupations which Calonice has men- 
tioned, though we should rather have 
expected exeiyay in that sense. It is 
impossible to refer it, as Van Leeuwen 
would do, to Lysistrata’s scheme, which 
has not yet even been mentioned. 

23. mndixoy] How big? The terms péya 
kal maxv are used, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, mpos ro aidotov, as they are in 
Ach. 787, Peace 1349, and Eccl. 1048. 
With the question kdra m@s ovx ikopev 
compare Frogs 647. 

28. 7} ov] This form, very common in 
Euripides, signifies the conclusion at 
which the speaker tentatively arrives, 
I fancy. derrov is the natural opposite 
to maxv. 
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31. én’ ddiyou y xeir’ apa] This is 
Dobree’s felicitous emendation of the 
em édiyou yup (or y dp’) etxero of the 
MSS. The epithet Aexrov, occurring 
twice in the preceding lines, naturally 
leads up to this emendation, since, as 
Porson observes in his note on Orestes 
68, the phrase émi Aeris eArridos dxeir Oat 
is quite a proverbial saying. Thus in 
Knights 1244 we find Paphlagon saying, 
hewn tus emis ear eh hs dxyovpeba. And 
Athenaeus (xii. 75, p. 551 C) quotes from 
our poet’s Gerytades, as opddp’ emt Ner- 
Tov edmidav @xeicO dpa. Many similar 
passages will be found collected in 
Porson’s note. The metaphor is from 
ships riding at anchor. 

36. ras éeyxédes| Of the Copaic eel, 
the darling of the Athenian epicure, 
enough has been said in the Commen- 
tary on Acharnians 880-94 and Peace 
1005-14; and see infra 702. They 
were the most delicious contribution 
sent by Boeotia in times of peace to 
the Athenian market. Let them there- 
fore, Calonice says, be excepted from 
the sentence of universal annihilation 
denounced against the inhabiters of 
Boeotia. The Scholiast, after giving the 
right interpretation of the line, adds 


@kow Te Thy Botwriay Kat of Aeydpevor 
’Eyxedets, wept Sv “EXXavikos ev Tots Botw- 
tiakois gyoiv. He does not say that 
Hellanicus described them as dwelling 
in Boeotia, and it is at least doubtful if 
they ever did so. They seem to have 
been an Illyrian tribe, whose connexion 
with Boeotia arose from the fact that the 
Cadmeians, the issue of Eteocles, when 
expelled from Thebes by the Epigoni, 
took refuge within their borders, Hdt. 
v. 61, ix. 43; Pausanias, Boeotica v. 1. 
Anyhow there is certainly no reference 
to them here, 

37. ovKemvyhorrnaopat] ov Bracdnunoe. 
—Scholiast. Andso Suidas s.v. émcyAor- 
THoomat and again s. vv. odk émvyorfioco- 
pa. But though the word is generally 
used in a bad sense (Aesch. P. V. 949, 
Cho. 1034) that signification is not in- 
herent in the word itself, which merely 
means to wtter with the tongue, as con- 
trasted with conceiving in the mind. It 
was the spoken word, not the thought, 
that was of ill omen. 

38. GAN’ irovdngor] bre droNodvrat Sndov- 
ért.—Scholiast. Lysistrata means, and 
intends Calonice to understand her to 
mean, that unless the women can save 
them, the three great powers engaged 


St 
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in the war—the Peloponnesians, the 
Boeotians, and the Athenian empire— 
will all unavoidably perish. But with 
the characteristic reluctance of an 
Athenian to use ill-omened words about 
herself and her people, she will not 
say “A@nvaious te wavras e€odwhévat, as 
she has said of the other powers, but 
leaves Calonice to supply those words 
for herself. So in Acharnians 318 Di- 
caeopolis will not speak of his head 
being cut off, but intends the audience 
to understand what he means. So in 
Plato’s fifth Epigram he throws an apple 
to his love, and begs her, if she loves 
him, to accept it; but if—he will not 
say if she loves him not, but puts it as 
follows—ei 8 dp’ 6 py yivorto voeis, then 
still let her take it, and remember how 
short-lived is its bloom and hers. In all 
such cases the speaker, although he will 
notutter the ill-omened words, yet wishes 
his meaning to be understood exactly as 
if he had uttered them. And Brunck’s 
change of dd (adda) in the present 
line into dAX’ (dAdo), with the sense of 
think better of my meaning, though 
adopted by a few editors, in reality 
makes nonsense of the passage. 

43. e&nrvOiopéeva] bedizened. tvOn o- 


povoat, Trois dyOect kekoopnpévat, otoy Wuv- 
Gi@ Kai ixer Kai Trois époiots.—Scholiast, 
Suidas s.v. Hence the reference to 
ayxovea in Lysistrata’s reply. In Helio- 
dorus vii. 19 we read of a woman zraptoia 
KOMMOTLKT mpos TO GBpdrepov eEnvOicpéevny. 
This line is twice quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, and though in one case he 
gives the right reading é&nv@ucpéva, in 
the other, either by his own carelessness 
or by that of his transcribers, the word 
is corrupted into éefavOicpévai, which 
several editors have inconsiderately in- 
troduced into the text of Aristophanes. 
It is of course well known that, auburn 
hair, avOai rpixes, being very popular 
at Athens, Athenian women were accus- 
tomed £avOiferOai ras rpixas, to imitate 
the favourite colour by means of hair- 
dye; Clement himself had just quoted 
from Menander riyv yuvaika yap | tiv 
cadpov’ ov det ras rpiyas EavOas roveiv ; 
and by Alciphron (Fragm. 5, ed. Seiler) 
we are told that the hair of Lais was 
curly by nature, and auburn without 
hair-dye, rpiyes evovAcopéevar pices, Eavbi- 
Covoat dé ddappdxevra, Cf. Aelian, V. H. 
ix. 9and xiii. 1. But efavOiopevar with- 
out any reference to rpixes would rather 
mean that the women themselves were 
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browned, like roasting meat, Ach. 1047. 
And Lysistrata, in recapitulating Calo- 
nice’s description of Athenian women, 
makes no allusion to hair-dye, but by 
the mention of rouge seems clearly to 
refer to eénvOiopéva, the reading sup- 
ported by the unanimous authority of 
Aristophanic MSS., scholiasts, and gram- 
marians.—The verb xa@npefa seems in- 
tended to denote an indolent attitude. In 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, chap. x, after 
Ischomachus has persuaded his wife to 
disuse cosmetics (see the Commentary 
on Heel. 929), she asks if she can do 
nothing by which she may really be, 
and not merely appear, more beautiful. 
And he advises her pr) Sovdckas adel 
KA@GHSOAI, but to be up and about, 
to look after the maidservants, to shake 
the carpets and make the beds. 

44. xpoxwra] The kpoxwrds was a yellow 
or saffron-coloured body-robe, évdupa 
(Schol. at Thesm. 261 and at Hecl. 332), 
much worn by Athenian women. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae Mnesilochus, wish- 
ing to pass for awoman, is at once arrayed 
in a kpoxerds; while in the Neclesiazusae 
Praxagora, wishing to pass for a man, 
appropriates her husband's clothes, and 


leaves him in exchange her own kpokeri- 
diov. And probably, in the Agamemnon, 
when Aeschylus speaks of Iphigeneia xpé- 
kou Baas és mredov xéoveay, he intended to 
represent her as wearing a xpoxros at 
the sacrificial altar. The xpoxwros is said 
to have been made of silk (ex peragéns 
Schol. at Frogs 46); and I see no reason 
for assuming, as some do, that silk was 
unknown to the Athenians in the time 
of Aristophanes. 

45, KupBeptxak.t.d.] ore S€ 7d Kip Bepi- 
kov O.ahavis xttwviokos, says Pollux vii. 
49; «idos evOvuaros, says the Scholiast 
here, awd rérov, And so Suidas (except 
that by some oversight he changes éevdv- 
patos into iuariov). xer@vickov €idos moAv= 
Tedovs, 5 Aéyerar oraros, Hesychius. Our 
word cambric (said to be derived from 
Cambrai) seems sufficiently to represent 
both the name and the material.—ép6o- 
otadta, of ctatol xitSves, Scholiast, Pho- 
tius. The y:roy was ordinarily made too 
long for the figure, and had therefore to 
be belted up underneath the bosom, so 
that while the lower part hungstraightto 
the feet, the top was gathered up into 
loose and ample folds. Where the yirav 
was made the same height as the figure, 
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so that it required no belt, but hung 
down, straight and stiff, from the 
shoulder to the feet, it was called 6p6o- 
ordduos or orards. xtrav dpboardd.0s, 6 ob 
Covvipevos, Pollux vii. 48.—zepiBapidas. 
These were common slippers, worn by 
females of all classes at Athens. The 
grammarians mostly call them simply 
trodnpara -yuvatxeia or use some other 
general description; but Pollux (vii. 92) 
says that they were mostly worn by 
Geparrawvides, and (vil. 87) cites from a 
comedy of Cephisodemus the line viy & 
Sorrep 7) Ocpdra’ éxw mepBapidas, It is 
plain however from the present passage 
that they were also worn, and were con- 
sidered attractive, by Athenian ladies. 
48. xn "yxovoa] dyxovoa or eyxovca, 
rouge. That the Athenian women at- 
tempted to imitate or improve Nature’s 
own white and red by Wipiduov and 
dyxovea is of course well known; Eccl. 
878, 929, Plutus 1064, and the lines 
quoted from the second Thesmophoria- 
zusae by Pollux vii. 95. And see the 
Commentary on the Kcclesiazusae, ubi 
supra. dyxovca, says the Scholiast here, 
is etSos Borayns hs 1 pica épvOpa, 7 épvOpai- 
vovo. Ta mpdcwra ai yuvaixes. It is the 
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Dyer's alkanet, the anchusa tinctoria of 
the botanists. Pliny treats of it in his 
Natural History xxii. 23 “Et anchusae 
radix in usu est, digitali crassitudine. 
Finditur papyri modo; manusque inficit 
sanguineo colore; praeparat lanas pre- 
tiosis coloribus.” 

50. aiperOa ddépv] So Eur. Heracl. 313 
kal pnror els yyy exOpov atpecOar Sdpv. 

51. Kpoxwrov ... Bayroua] “ Crocotam 
ergo, ita me Ceres amat et Proserpina, 
mihi tingendam curabo,” Brunck; and 
so all the Commentators. I presume 
that they take the line to mean J will 
have my yellow robe re-dyed, and not “I 
will have it dyed another colour.” But 
even the former rendering is very un- 
satisfactory, for Calonice, eager at once 
to assume the attire which makes for 
Peace, is not likely to suggest the tedious 
process of dyeing. AndI strongly suspect 
that Bayoua has somehow usurped the 
place of a verb more analogous to the 
evdiooua and krnoopa: of the following 
lines, such as Anoua or Baordow. Many 
have remarked the similarity of these 
running comments of Calonice to those 
of Euelpides in Birds 598-602. 

55. merouevas| Compare Plautus (Mer- 
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cator ii, 4. 18). A. Visne EAM ad 
portum? B. qui potius quam VOLES ? 

57. vorepoy] as Tay ’A@nvaiwy det ped- 
Aovrov. Kal Tas yuvaikas Oe *ArriKas 
akpiB@s, oloy peddNovoas ey TO Tmpaypate. 
—Scholiast. So rapid, after the death of 
Pericles, had been the deterioration of 
the Athenian character, that whereas 
the Athenians had formerly been dis- 
tinguished for being always on the alert 
and beforehand with their opponents 
(Thuc. i. 70), they are now on the 
contrary always behindhand, rod Séovros 
The system which Pericles 
introduced of removing all restrictions 
upon the popular will, and so relaxing 
the bonds of discipline and political 
self-control, naturally tended (when his 
strong hand no longer guided the reins) 
to make the Athenians, as Plato says, 
dpyovs Kai Seo’s kai Addovs, Gorgias, 
chap. 71. In the following century this 
became a common topic of complaint 
with the Athenian orators. See Demos- 
thenes, First Philippic, pp. 49, 50. 

58. Hapddor] the people of the coast, 


oie R 
TOV €Y Tapadd® oikovodry. 


A 
UVOTEPOY. 


TlapaXia yap 


4 yoov Ocayévous 


poipa THs ’Arrixjs.—Scholiast. It was one 
of the three districts into which Pandion 
divided Attica, giving them to three of 
his sons. Paralia he gave to Pallas. 
He had a fourth son, Nisus, to whom 
he gave Megara and Salamis. 

59. €k Sadapivos| While they are wait- 
ing for the arrival of the other women, 
Aristophanes takes the opportunity of 
raising the laughter of the audience by 
a few farcical jokes. He mentions the 
Salaminian women, to lead up to Calo- 
nice’s remark that they, no doubt, have 
been from daybreak crossing (the straits 
which separate Salamis from the main- 
land) in their skiffs, xéAnres. The word 
xéAns means elther a skiff or a riding- 
horse, and in the latter sense is used to 
signify the particular cyjpa cvvovoias 
to which allusion is again made infra 
191 and 619. See Wasps 501, Peace 
900, Thesm. 153. Jokes of this kind 
seem to have been specially employed 
in connexion with Salamis; infra 411, 
Kecl. 38. And as to dpOpia, at early 
dawn, cf. Ach. 256 and infra 966 and 
1089. 
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62. ’Ayapyéwy| Next, the Acharnians 
are mentioned for the sake of the jest 
upon Theagenes (otrds ear 6 Ayapvets, 
Scholiast on Wasps 1183), whose noto- 
rious superstition in never leaving home 
without consulting the shrine of Hecate 
at his house-door (see Wasps 804 and 
the Commentary there) is here trans- 
ferred to his wife. Suidas, both under 
‘Exatecoy and under Oeayévns, cites a 
proverb Geayévous “Exdrewov, and adds 
eiyev Exdtns dya\pa ov éeruvOdavero ravra- 
xXov amor. 

67. ’Avayvpovvrddev] After Salamis 
and Acharnae we are introduced to 
the deme of Anagyrus, in order that 
Calonice may play upon the words of 
the proverb avdyupov kweiv, a proverb 
however referring not to the deme, but 
to the strong-smelling shrub known to 
our botanists as Anagyris foetida, “stink- 
ing bean-trefoil.” It is a bushy plant, 
growing to the height of eight or ten 
feet, with laburnum-like flowers of a 
bright yellow and long seed-pods; and 
was found in great profusion about the 
Attic village of Anagyrus. It had a 


most nauseous smell, gurdv dvcddes, 
Hesychius, Suidas, Zenobius ii. 55, Bapv- 
oopos io xupas, Dioscorides iii. 67, ‘‘gravis 
odore,” Pliny xxvii. 13; and when 
bruised gave out the scent in a pecu- 
liarly offensive manner (rpiBdpevos de, 
Suidas). Hence arose the proverb dvd- 
yupov kiveiv, used of persons who bring 
upon themselves some unpleasant re- 
sults, emt ra@v kivovvtoy tia él Kako 
avrois. ‘The proverb is given by all the 
paroemiographers, Bodleian 56, Coislin 
31, Diogenianus i. 25 and 52, Zenobius 
li. 55 (Gaisford, pp. 6, 123, 158, 160, 266), 
and Suidas. Calonice therefore, seeing 
the village dames of Anagyrus hurrying 
in before the rest, exclaims We have 
stirred up Anagyrus with a vengeance. 
She is referring to the village, but she 
plays on the proverb which refers to the 
shrub. 

70. ovK ea, Muppivn] So Thesm. 
1213 otk émawd, ypadi. The plucky 
little Myrrhina was already Lysistrata’s 
right-hand woman, and her dilatoriness 
was therefore all the more disappoint- 


ing. She attempts to make up for it 
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by falling in at once with Lysistrata’s 
objections. 

74. ddiyou y’ elvexa] avti rod mpds Bpaxdy 
xpévov.—Scholiast. Just as euov y civexa 
means so far as I am concerned,s0 ddtyouy’ 
eivexa means so far as a short time is con- 
cerned. 

77. Aanmiro| Lampito was the name 
of the wife of Archidamus, the Spar- 
tan king who commanded the expedi- 
tions into Attica during the early years 
of the Peloponnesian War, Hdt. vi. 71. 
She was the daughter of King Leoty- 
chides and the mother of King Agis. 
By Plato (Alc. i. 18, p. 123 E) and 
Plutarch (Agesilaus ad init.) she is 
called Aaurido. Here there is probably 
no specific allusion to the Spartan 
queen; her name is merely taken as 
the name of a Spartan woman. Hither- 
to all the women on the stage have been 
Athenians ; but now representatives of 
the enemy make their appearance; 
Lampito comes from Sparta, and with 
her are delegates from Boeotia and 
Corinth, the two most powerful members, 
under Sparta, of the Peloponnesian 


confederacy, and at this time the two 
bitterest enemies of Athens. Lysistrata 
greets them with enthusiasm. 

81. oid] Tods Atookdpous héyet. Aakovi- 
cas b€ hOéyyerat, ws of Arrikol v7) TO Gea, 
#rou thy Kopny cat tv Anpntpa.—Scho- 
liast. The “Twain” in the mouth of 
an Athenian meant Demeter and Perse- 
phone, and the oath by their names 
could be taken by women only; EHecl. 
158. The “'Twain’’ in the mouth of a 
Spartan meant Castor and Polydeuces, 
and the oath could be taken by men as 
well as by women; infra 983, &c. So 
both Lampito and the Herald swear by 
Castor; infra 206,988. Ifwe may judge 
by the examples given in this Play, the 
speech of a Spartan was frequently 
tempered by the parenthetical use of 
the word oi; cf. infra 156, 998, 1256. 
The Dorians here, as elsewhere, speak 
in the Doric tongue; but here, as else- 
where, Aristophanes moulds the rigour 
of an unfamiliar dialect so as to make 
it more harmonious to the ear, and 
more intelligible to the mind, of an 
Athenian audience. And everywhere 
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the Commentators set themselves to 
reverse the good taste and good sense 
of the Athenian, by overloading the 
lines with the strictest Doric forms. I 
have preferred to follow the best MSS. 
and to present the lines as, according 
to their testimony, Aristophanes wrote 
them. See the Introduction to the 
Acharnians, pp. xlvi, xlvii. 

82. yvprdddopa] For the institutions 
of Lycurgus required the Spartan girls, 
as well as boys, to harden their bodies 
and develop their physical energies by 
a regular course of training in the 
athletic exercises of the gymnasium. 
copackeiv érakev [6 Avkodpyos] oddev hrrov 
70 Ondrv Tod dppevos dvdov* erecta Se Spdpov 
kai loyvos, domep Kal trois avdpaow, otro 
kal rais Ondelais ayavas mpos adAndas érrol- 
noev.— Xen. Rep. Lac. 1.4. ra c@pata roy 
mapbévoy Spdpots kal mddats kai Bodais 
dickwy Kat dkovrioy Overdynoev.—Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, chap. 14. And Lampito’s hale 
and muscular appearance testified to 
the efficacy of his system. One proof of 
her agility in particular she mentions, 


moti (mpos) muyay GAoua. For, as the 


Scholiast says, év r@ yuprdterOa mndav 
el@Oact, Kat of rides dnrovra tis mvyis 
tov mndavros. This exercise, as Florent 
Chretien observes, was called BiBacts, 
and Kuster cites the passage in which 
Pollux describes it ; BiBaows dé re jv €fdos 
Aakoukns 6pxnoews, fs kal Ta GOXa mpovri- 
Gero ov Trois matoi povoy adda kal rais 
Kdpats, der d€ GdANeoOar kal wave rots 
tool mpos tas muyas, iv. 102. 

84. troadaccere| you handle me. Wn- 
Aadare.—Scholiast. Cf. infra 275. You 
Seel me as though I were a victim about to 
be sacrificed; which the sacrificers feel to 
make sure that it is in good condition. 
ra yap tepeia, says the Scholiast, péAdovres 
Ove Wnrapdow ei Aurapa eorw. 

86. mpéoBepa] This is merely the 
feminine of rpéoBus, and, as such, is here 
employed in the sense of an ambassadress, 
a female delegate, while in Ach. 883 it sig- 
nifies the eldest. From itsuse in these two 
places we may perhapsinferthatthisfemi- 
nine was more in vogue in Boeotia than 
elsewhere. We shall presently find (infra 
697) that the lady’s name is Ismenia. 
70” te is equivalent to mpos tpas. 
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87. & Bowwria] This address would be 
suitable either for the Boeotian land or 
for the Boeotian woman ; and Lysistrata 
and Calonice play upon this double 
meaning by using language which is 
applicable primarily to Boeotiaitself, and 
only in a secondary sense to the woman 
before them. Boeotia was renowned 
for its plains, or (to use the Scotch 
expression) straths. It is described by 
the Scholiast as evaeduas, and by Hat. 
(ix. 13) as yopn immacipy. It was for 
this reason that Mardonius, on the 
approach of the Hellenic army, retired 
from Attica to try his last fortune on 
the plains of Boeotia, where there would 
be more space for the operations of 
cavalry; kaddv 7d Bothrioy edioy, he 
said, dyabois immedot kat dndiras evaywvi- 
caoOa, Plutarch, Aristeides, chap. 10. 
And Sylla, Plutarch tells us (Sylla, chap. 
15, cf. Id. 20), was blamed by some 
because, when the general of Mithri- 
dates was approaching with a great 
army well supplied with chariots and 


cavalry, dmokuray thy ’Atrixyy tpaxetay 
ovcay kai Oiourmor, évéBarev Eavtov mediace 
kal dvamemtapevats tails twept thy BowwrTiav 
x@pas. For these reasons the Boeotian 
plain, ro Bowwriov wediov, became so 
common a battlefield for Hellas that 
Epameinondas called it the “ Orchestra 
of Ares,” Plutarch, Marcellus, chap. 21. 
That BAnyov (otherwise yAdyov) our 
pennyroyal was a well-known product 
of these plains is shown by the circum- 
stance that in the Acharnians a Boeo- 
tian is represented as bringing it to be 
sold in the Athenian market. See Ach. 
861 (and the Commentary there), 869, 
and 874. So far as regards Boeotia 
the country. As regards the Boeotian 
woman by wediov we are to understand 
the groin and by BAnx®, THY Tpiya. And 
as to maparertApery See infra 151. 

90. xaia] The Boeotian lady having 
been disposed of, the Corinthian now 
comes forward. She is introduced by 
Lampito as xata,a Doric word equiva- 
lent to dya6) (Scholiast, Suidas, Hesy- 
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chius), and descriptive, generally, of a 
person endowed with any sort of excel- 
lence, birth, breeding, character, or 
appearance. Cf. infra 1157. Though a 
Doric word, Lysistrata adopts it in her 
reply out of compliment to Lampito. 

92. ravrayt ravrevbevi| in these parts. 
The sentence, as Seager observes, is 
pronounced dexrix@s, and evrevdevi, as 
he rightly adds, does not necessarily 
imply motion. See Wasps 991, Eccl.169. 

93. cvvadriake] for Evynriake, convoked. 
EvynOpo.sce.—Scholiast. This is the verb 
to which the name of the Athenian 
dicasteries ‘HAcaia, an Assembly, belongs. 
Cf. infra 380. 

94. piordde xr.d.] That is, pice 6,70 
Oédets pos nuas. The words which follow, 
vi AL, & piryn yovat, are in all the older 
editions given to Lysistrata, and I have 
so left them in the translation; but most 
recent editors make them the commence- 
ment of Myrrhina’s speech, and this 
seems to be right. 

102. & radav] This and @ rdAava are 


favourite ejaculations of Athenian wo- 
men in familiar conversation. Asa rule, 
they have no special reference to the 
person addressed, but are intended 
rather as a general exclamation at 
the pitifulness or wonderfulness of the 
situation. 

103. @uddtrev Eikpdrnv] We know no- 
thing of the circumstances to which the 
speaker alludes, and the Scholiasts knew 
no more than we do. ‘Their explanation, 
atpatnyos A@nvaiwy 6 Eikparns’ kop@deirar 
d€ ws Swpodékos Kai mpoddrns Kal Eévos, is 
obviously derived merely from the 
Comedies themselves, and does not rest 
on any independent historical basis. 
And the last two words are almost cer- 
tainly erroneous. There is little doubt 
that the Eucrates here mentioned was 
the brother of the famous Nicias, who 
was put to death under the Thirty some 
seven years after the production of this 
Comedy. It was also proposed to con- 
fiscate his estate; and the eighteenth 
Oration of Lysias “‘About the confisca- 
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tion of the property of Nicias’s brother” 
is the peroration of a speech to be made 
by the son of Eucrates against such pro- 
posed confiscation. It makes no mention 
of the charge brought against the father, 
nor does it contain anything which 
throws light on the present allusion. 
We can only guess that about the date 
of the Lysistrata he was in command 
of a military force in the Thraceward 
regions (ra émt Opaxns, see Peace 283 and 
the note there); and was so strongly 
suspected of some improper practices, 
treasonable or otherwise, that his sol- 
diers were chiefly engaged in watching 
(see Birds 518) the suspicious movements 
of their own commander. 

104. ev IlvA@| This line is expressly 
given by the Ravenna MS., and gene- 
rally, to Myrrhina, but some recent 
editors have transferred it to Lysistrata 
on the ground that Myrrhina’s husband 
will presently appear on the stage. We 
may, however, be sure that the three 
who complain of their misfortunes here 
are the three who, infra 112-18, say 
what they would do to get rid of them. 
And indeed the old Attic Comedy took 
no count of little inconsistencies of 
this kind ; and besides, as at least five 


days will have elapsed before Cinesias 
makes his appearance, he might easily 
during that-interval have returned from 
Pylus to Athens. Pylus was still in the 
possession of the Athenians; see infra 
1163. It was recaptured about two years 
later. 

106. wopmraxtodpevos] This is generally 
translated ‘having taken up his shield”; 
but though that would be the result of 
the operation, it is not really the opera- 
tion itself described by the word. It 
means having fastened the shield-strap to 
the shield, and alludes to the Spartan 
custom of having the straps or handles 
of their shields made removable. A 
Spartan, on his return from an expedi- 
tion, would remove the handle from the 
shield, to ensure that the Helots, if they 
were to rise in insurrrection, should not 
seize it strapped ready for action. See 
the Commentary on Knights 849. And 
it was not until he was about to start 
on a new expedition that he would re- 
fasten “the shield-strap to the shield.” 
€k Tas Tayds K.T.A. = ex THs Takews EXOn 
Tore, Gpmrtdpevos is dvarrapevos. 

107. deadrvé] a spark. otov Comipnua 
kat omwOyp.—Scholiast. ‘Ne scintilla 
quidem moechi.” 
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108. Majovor] Miletushad fallen away 
from Athens during the preceding sum- 
mer (Thue. viii. 17), and was for some 
time the head-quarters of the Peloponne- 
sian forces, and the scene of several im- 
portant operations between them and the 
Athenians (Id.24-36). It had anevil repu- 
tation as the Sybaris of Ionia (Diod. Sic. 
viii. 20, and see Plutus 1002 and the note 
there); and the suggestion here is that 
its panders to vice manufactured the 
“penem coriaceum octo digitos longum” 
which the womenareaccusedof employing. 

110. okurivn ’mxovpia] She is playing 
on the proverbial phrase ovkivyn émtxoupia 
which, as the Scholiast observes, was 
applied to persons who give but a feeble 
support to their friends, the wood of the 
fig-tree being weak, and incapable of 
yielding a firm support. Svxwoy, says 
the Scholiast on Plutus 946,is equivalent 
to daOevécrarov’ 7d yap &iNoy THs ovKIS 
dabevés Kat dvadedes, GOev Kal ‘ cvkivn 
émtxoupia.”’ And so Hesychius, 8.v. ovke- 
voy. Lysistrata means to express her 
contempt for these artificial substitutes ; 
but she changes ovkivy into cxvrivn, be- 
cause she is dealing with aidoia depparwa. 
Athenaeus (xii. 75) preserves a line from 
a comedy of Strattis, Savyvpioves cxurivn 


“7txoupia, Which has received many differ- 
ent interpretations, but as Athenaeus 
is citing it in connexion with the ex- 
treme tenuity of Sannyrion, it probably 
refers, as Dalecamp suggested, to the 
leathern stays with which, we may 
readily believe, he was accustomed to 
support his person. No doubt which- 
ever was the later of the two Comedies 
borrowed the phrase from the earlier. 
114. karafcicav] Even though it were 
necessary for me to throw down this 
mantle and—the word expected was 
Jight, but exmuew is substituted mapa 
mpoodokiay, as a jest upon the bibulous 
propensities attributed to Athenian 
women. As to éyxvkdov, a mantle, a 
woman’s iudrioy, see the Commentary on 
Thesm. 249, and as to throwing down 
the iudroy in preparation for a fight, 
see Thesm. 548 and the note there. 
The Commentators mostly attach to 
xaraGeioay the signification of “ pledg- 
ing,” a signification it may well bear 
after the surprise-word éxmciy has made 
its appearance, but which is not suitable 
to the primary meaning of the line- 
And although the regular form for put- 
ting off a garment is the middle, xara- 
Oepévny, yet the active, karabcioay, cannot 
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lose its ordinary meaning of putting a 
thing down (infra 202) merely because 
it happens to be applied to a garment. 
115. Warrav] a turbot. “Popaior kadodor 
Tv Witrav pouBov, says Athenaeus vil, 
last chapter but one. The turbot is 
with our ichthyologists Rhombus maxi- 
mus; the brill, Rhombus vulgaris. The 
Rhombus of the Fourth Satire of Juvenal 
must certainly have been aturbot. Calo- 
nice is alluding to the popular notion 
that two flat fishes are in reality but one 
fish cut in halves; a notion derived from 
their peculiar shape and appearance, 
and illustrated by their German name 
Halbyische. In the Symposium of Plato 
191D, Aristophanes, expounding his 
theory that the lover and the loved are 
really parts of one entity, says éxaoros 
oy jpov ear dvOpdmov EvpBoror, are 
TeTHNMEVvOS Gotrep at Wirrat, €& évds Ovo. 
And Lucian (Piscator, 49), angling for 
philosophers, says ’180d, tis dAXos obdros 6 
TRatvs, Sorep juiropos ixOds mpooépxerars 


Witrd tis Kexnvas €s TO GyKioTpoy* KaT- 
émuev, €xerat, avaorda ba. 

117. Tavyerov] This was no easy task, 
for the mighty mountain which rises in 
abrupt and dizzy precipices to the west 
of the Amyclaean plain is “ probably 
inferior in height only to Pindus, 
Cyllene, and Olympus. Itis visible from 
Zacynthus, which in a straight line is 
distant from it at least eighty-four miles. 
The northern crevices are covered with 
snow during the whole of the year,” 
Dodwell’s Tour ii. 410. That careful 
and accurate traveller is warmed almost 
to enthusiasm by the grandeur and 
beauty of the great mountain range 
with ‘‘its pointed and snowy summits 
glittering in the deep azure of the sky,” 
Id. 888. “All the plains and all the 
mountains that I have seen,” he says, 
“are surpassed in the variety of their 
combinations and the beauty of their 
appearance by the plain of Lacedaemon 
and Mt. Taygeton,” Id. 408. ‘The 
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first view of its dazzling and snowy 
peaks and black forests crowning the 
huge masses of rock which rise perpen- 
dicularly from the brilliant Spartan 
plain in one row of colossal precipices 
excited feelings of awe and admiration 
such as I never experienced on any 
similar occasion,” Col. Mure, Tour in 
Greece i. 209. “One scarcely realizes 
at home,” says an anonymous writer, 
“how much Sparta, ancient and modern, 
is at the foot of towering mountains. 
The plain is fertile and well cultivated, 
rich in olives and vines, in mulberries 
and Indian corn, but the dominating 
physical fact of the situation is the 
rocky barrier so close at hand. We are 
under the lee of the mountains and 
cannot get away from their mighty 
shadows without quitting the Spartan 
valley altogether.” The valley of Spayr- 
ta,” says Ruskin, ‘‘is one of the noblest 
mountain ravines in the world; the 
western flank of it is formed by an un- 

C 
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broken chain of crags, forty miles long, 
rising, opposite Sparta, to a height of 
8,000 feet, and known as the chain of 
Taygetus,’’ Queen of the Air 26. 

125. peraorpépecbe] Lysistrata’s pro- 
position is received by her friends with 
every symptom of repugnance and dis- 
may. They turn their backs and move 
away (as anducbevo@y ai’ray kal peracrpa- 
ewer emt ro Ady@, Scholiast); they com- 
press their lips (uvay yap ro ra xeiAn mpds 
a@dnha ovvayew, Scholiast) and shake 
their heads (see the rapemtypady after 
Ach. 113 and the note there); whilst 
their changing colour and their falling 
tears bear witness to the anguish of their 
souls, Oadepdy te xareiBero Sdkpu Trapear. 

129. 6 modepos Epréra] Let the war go 
on. This expression is borrowed from 
Knights 673 where see the note. 

135. oddev otoy] There is nothing like tt. 
See Birds 966, Plato, Gorgias, chaps. 
1 and 87 (pp. 447 C and 481 B), and the 
Commentary on the Birds. 
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138. ov« érés| Not without just cause. 
Cf. Ach. 411, 413. 
dixatws.—Scholiast. 

139, Tlove:Sév kai oxagyn| Nothing, she 
means, but an intrigue and its natural 
consequence, the exposure of the child ; 
nothing but a lover and a baby-basket. 
These are the matters on which all our 
thoughts are fixed, we cannot rise to 
higher and nobler aims. In the terms 
which she uses she is alluding to the 
Tyro of Sophocles (af npav eiow ai 
tpay@dia), which, in a revised shape, 
was probably acted shortly before the 
Birds. See Scholiast on Birds 275; 
Wagner, Fraom. Trag. Gr.i. 410. Tyro, 
the daughter of Salmoneus, having borne 
twin sons to Poseidon, endeavoured to 
conceal her shame by exposing them in 
a oxady (just as Romulus and Remus, 
in a like case, were placed eis cxddny to 
be cast into the Tiber, Plutarch, Rom. 
chap. 4). The boys, when grown up, 
return to their home, and in the recog- 
nition-scene which ensues the oxddy 
plays a conspicuous part as a means of 
identification. Aristotle - (Poetics xvi. 
3), classifying the various modes of re- 


ov patalos adda 


cognition, «ién avayvwpicews, observes 
that identification sometimes takes 
place by means of personal marks, 
sometimes by external tokens, ofov ev 
tT Tupot dia ras oxadns. The Scholiast 
says, eis Tv SodoxAéovs Tupw radra cvrrei- 
vet, exOeioay Ta Tekva eis oKadyy. 6 dé vods, 
ovdey oper, et pr) ovvovotacety Kal TiKTELY. 

145. pdvn rotir@y yuvn] The precise 
meaning of these words is extremely 
doubtful. They are generally trans- 
lated “the only woman of them all,” 
“sola harum femina’’ (Brunck, follow- 
ing Bergler); which, considering the 
judgement just pronounced by the 
speaker on her sex, would be but a 
sorry compliment. It seems to me that 
the word yvv7) applies to the entire line, 
to diArrdryn as well as pdvn, just as if it 
had run & giadrarn yur) od Kat tovrev 
povn. And this, I think, was the Scho- 
liast’s view who explains pdvn by povn 
yun Svvapévn pnxavny evpeiv; an interpre- 
tation, however, which cannot be strictly 
accurate. In my opinion Lysistrata is 
referring to the words she employed 
just above, udvn per éuov, and means 
that Lampito is the only one with her; 
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ef yap Kaboipne® evdov éevrerpippévar 


Kav Tots xtT@viowst Tois dpmopyivas 
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yupval maploiper, déX\Ta TapateTiApéevat, 


not only @iwArarn but the only one of 
them all who is so, the Abdiel of the 
cause. In her enthusiasm she speaks 
abruptly, but means (to borrow from 
my own translation) “‘O dearest friend, 
my one true friend of all.” And so, 
I imagine, Florent Chretien understood 
the line, when he translated it ‘““O om- 
nium harum sola dulcis foemina.” And 
in claiming the Spartan woman as her 
one true friend of all, the Athenian 
woman may seem to have been endowed 
with a sort of prescience, since seven 


years later, when the day of doom ar- 
rived for Athens, Sparta proved herself 
in very truth her “one true friend of 
all,” by resolutely standing between 
her and the vengeance of her enemies. 
See the Introduction to the Ecclesia- 
zusae, pp. 1X, x. 

149. evrerpippeévar] powdered, with cos- 
metics rubbed in, Eccl. 732 and 904. 
Alexis, in a passage cited by Athenaeus 
(xill. 23, p. 568 (C), dilating on the art 
with which women disguise their natural 
blemishes, says 


Tas oppUs muppas exe Tis; Cwypapodaw doBdrw. 
ovpBéBnk’ civae pedavay ; Karémdace Wiprdiy. 
Aevedxpws lav Tis EoTi; maidépwr’ evr piBerac. 


It is noteworthy that though here, as 
supra 42-8, Lysistrata expounds in the 
clearest manner her plan of the cam- 
paign, yet it is really conducted on 
totally different lines. Not for one 
moment do the women sit at home 
endeavouring to attract the men. On 
the contrary they keep out of their way 
as much as they possibly can. 

150. dpopyivois] made of the finest 
lawn. This was manufactured from 
flax grown in the island of Amorgos. 


éott Oe ofbddpa Nerrov, says the Scholast 
on 735 infra, trép tv Biaocoy i) Thy Kap- 
zaoov. The material was quite trans- 
parent, whence the women wearing it 
are called yupval in the following line. 
151. wapiomev] This compound is con- 
trasted with the mpocioiwey of two lines 
below, ‘if we walk by them, but not to 
them.” With mapareridpevar cf. supra 
89. dédra here, as wediov there, signifies 
the groin. The Scholiast explains 7)e- 


xoov by cvvovoragery. 
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EAK@TLY LES ; 
KA. édy & témrocty, Ti; 


AY. dvréxou od Tav Oupar. 


AY: TapeXELY X Pi) KAKOS. 


155. 6 MevéAaos| The Spartan woman 
cites a Spartan precedent. The legend 
that, after the fall of Troy, Menelaus, 
when about to slay his faithless wife, 
was so softened by her beauty that he 
cast his sword away, is found, the Scho- 
liast informs us, in the “ Little Iliad” 
of Lesches; and is also, as he adds, re- 
corded by Euripides (Andromache 627). 


éAdv 5& Tpolay,... 

er = : ro 
ovK ExTaves yuvatka, xepiay AaBwy 
GAN ws eceides paotov, exBadraw ios 
pian edéfw, mpoddérw alkddAdwy Kiva, 
hocwy mepuxws Kurprdos. 


And it is introduced, with great effect, 
into Tennyson’s splendid description of 
the disordered dreams of Lucretius. 


Then, then, from utter gloom stood out the breasts, 
The breasts of Helen, and hoveringly a sword 

Now over and now under, now direct, 

Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 


At all that beauty. 


158. epexpdrovs| This is supposed to 
be the Comic Poet, the senior contem- 
porary of Aristophanes, though the words 
were not to be found in his Comedies 
surviving at the time when the Scholiasts 
wrote, The proverb, as coined by the 
Poet, seems to be equivalent to the 
Latin nudo detrahere vestimenta, Plau- 
tus, Asinaria i. 1.79; and is used, the 


proverb collectors tell us, émi ray pdrny 
movovrrey (Coislin 296 ; Diogen. v. 85; 
Gaisford Paroemiogr. pp. 146, 200), and 
so the Scholiast and Suidas. But Lysis- 
trata, as Brunck observes, “ proverbium 
aliorsum trahit. Penem coriaceum in- 
telligit, cuius mentio supra 109.” 

160. Swparioy] a bedchamber. xorrdviov. 
—Scholiast. See Eccl. 8; Lysias, de 
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caede Eratosth. 17 (p. 93); Plato, Rep. 
ui. 4 (p. 390C); Plutarch, Marius, 
chaps. 38 and 44; Sylla, chap. 37. 

161. avréxov] cling tightly to the door. 
Cf. Ach. 1121. ‘Ita adhaere foribus, 
ut ab eis te avelli non sinas.’’—Florent 
Chretien. With Calonice’s question éay 
6€ rUmT@oW, Ti; compare the questions of 
the Citizen and Chremes, Hecl. 799, 862. 

165. drepotowy]| they will give over, cry 
off, infra 778, Peace 306. dmayopetaovar 
kal mavoovTat To moA€uwov.—Scholiast. 

167. ynpiv Evydoxet} With thesé words 
Calonice and her friends finally give in 
their adhesion to the scheme proposed 
by Lysistrata. So in the Birds (1630), 
Poseidon, finding himself outvoted by 
Heracles and the Triballian, withdraws 
his opposition with the words «& ra 
Soxei obey taira, kapol ovvdoxei. So in 
the uprising against the Four Hundred, 
a few months after the exhibition of 
this Play, when the soldiers are eager 
to demolish the fort at Hetionia, Thera- 
menes after a faint show of opposition 


to their wishes, gives way with the words 
elrep kal ekeivois Soxet Kabaipeiv, kal Eavta 
EvvOoxeiv, Thue. villi. 92. 

169. dicalws dodov] These words are 
constantly found in treaties. See Birds 
633 and the Commentary there. 

170. pudyeroy] Hesychius and Photius 
give two meanings to this word, viz. 
OdpuBov, a racket, and roy péovra dxerov. 
The Scholiast and Suidas explain it by 
OépuBoy and cvpderdv. Here it seems to 
be used for an unstable and tumultuous 
mob. mdaddinv in the following line, and 
infra 990, means to play the fool. 

173. ds wddas| as stands for ews, and 
I have, though with some hesitation, ac- 
cepted mddas, the emendation of Valcke- 
naer and Tyrwhitt, for the MS. read- 
ing onodas. The MS. reading would 
mean ‘Not while the triremes have 
so much attention paid them”; the 
amendment, Not while your triremes are 
equipped with ropes and sails ; not while 
you have so many triremes ready for active 
service, or more strictly, as Tyrwhitt 
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ye 
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renders it, ‘‘Non quamdiu pedes (velo- 
rum sc. funes) habent triremes.” “ Inter 
navium instrumenta,’’ he adds, ‘‘saepis- 
sime memorantur of mddes, Odyss. Vv. 
260; Eurip. Orest. 706; Aristoph. Eq. 
436.” See the Commentary on the 
last-cited passage. The Scholiast here 
says Ov av dyouev eipnyny of A@nvaiot ews 
dy Oadaccokpataéowv, Kat ro apyvptoy To 
adBvocov 7 mapa tH Oed ev tH akpomddet 
kal yap adnOds dmékerro xiia rddavTa. 
i{pEavro ovy Kiely ava emt KadXiov cipxov- 
tos, ef) ob elanyOn Td Spapya, as hyot 
@iddxopos ev “ArGid:, 

174. rapyvpioy] Lampito is referring 
to the 1,000 silver talents which Pericles 
had set apart at the commencement of 
the war (Thue. ii. 24) to be used only 
on the most pressing emergency. That 
emergency had now arrived (Id. viii. 15), 
and it was proposed to employ the 
money in building ships to replace the 
fleets which had perished at Syracuse, 
and so to enable Athens to carry on 
the war. But the carrying on of the 
war was the very thing which Lysistrata 
and her friends were determined to pre- 
vent. And henceforth thronghout the 


Play their main object is to hold the 
Acropolis in their exclusive possession, 
that the men may not obtain for their 
warlike purposes the silver in the temple 
of the Goddess, mapa ra oi. For the 
Athenian treasury was the inner cham- 
ber at the back of Athene’s Temple ; 
though whether that temple was the 
Erechtheium (as the Scholiast on Plutus 
1193 says, and as we should naturally 
expect) or the Parthenon (as the remains 
of the two temples have led antiquaries 
to believe) is a doubtful and difficult 
question. See the Commentary on the 
passage of the Plutus. 

176. ‘karadnWopueba tiv axpérodw] This 
was the recognized mode of commencing 
a revolution. So Cylon xarédaBe rip 
akpérodw os emt tupavvidt, Thue. i. 126. 
And Peisistratus, émittOéuevos rupavvid, 
no sooner obtained his body-guards 
than he at once xaréoye tiv dxpdrodw, 
Aristotle, Polity of Athens, chap. 14. 
And see infra 274, 

177. rais rpea8urdras| The older wo- 
men are told off for this service. They 
will form the Chorus of Women, the 
Semichorus of the Play. Much confu- 
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sion has arisen from editors not clearly 
keeping before their minds the fact, 
that the women on the stage, Lysistrata 
and her friends, are all young married 
women, whilst the women in the orchestra 
are all old women, and are constantly 
described as such. Their leader is 
Stratyllis, whom the men are for ever 
taunting on account of her age. 

180. mgvr ed «7.d.] All will go well, 
Sor on this subject also you say well. 

183. ds dutopeOa] dyti Tod bras bpdcw- 
pev.—Scholiast. 

184. Sxvdawa] Scythianess. That the 
Scythian archers were employed to keep 
order in the Athenian Assemblies is 
plain from innumerable passages, such 
as Ach. 54, Eccl. 143: see the Com- 
mentary on the latter passage. The 
Assembly of Women is therefore in like 
manner attended by Scythianesses. And 
just as those rude barbarians were ridi- 
culed for their habit of staring idly 
about them (see infra 426), so here the 
Scythianess is at once made to merit 
and receive the same rebuke. 

186. répsa] The severed parts of the 
victim, over which the most solemn 


oaths were taken. Bergler refers to 
Demosthenes against Aristocrates 79 (p. 
642), where it is said that, in a trial 
for murder before the Areopagus, the 
Accuser is required to swear not any 
common form of oath, but oras emi ray 
Toplwy Karpov (infra 202) Kal xprod (infra 
189) kat ravpou (Aesch. Sept. 42). 

188. ev Aicytd@] The allusion, as the 
Scholiast observes, is to Septem 42, 
where the Messenger is describing the 
proceedings in the invaders’ camp : 

dvipes yap Emrd, Oovpior Aoxayérat, 

TavpospayovvTes eis peddvbeTov odkos, 

Kal Oyyavovres XEpol Tavpelou pévov, 

"Apnv, “Evuw, kal pidaiparov &éBov 

wprwpornoay #.7.d. 

The substitution here of pyAoopayovoas 
for ravpoogayodrtes, if not a mere inad- 
vertence, is probably due to the double 
meaning of raipos (infra 217) and pnra 
(supra 155). This mode of pledging 
faith was practised even in historic 
times. The Hellenic army of the Anaba- 
sis, and that of Ariaeus, after the battle 
of Cunaxa, swore to be faithful to each 
other oddéavres kampov kal ratpoy kai 
AvKov Kal Kplov els dowida Bdmrovtes ot per 
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"ENAnves Elqbos, of d5é€ BapBapoe Adyxnv, 
Anabasis ii. 2.9. I suppose that Lysis- 
trata uses the word daly because, being 
a woman, she would not be very familiar 
with the old Tragedian. 

191. Aevkdy tov] The sacrifice of 
white horses was not an uncommon 
occurrence. Blaydes refers to Hat. vii. 
113, Lucian’s Secytha 2. But in recom- 
mending it here Calonice is doubtless 
referring to the ocyjpa cuvovoias men- 
tioned in the note on 59 supra. The 
“‘orey mare’ which I have substituted 
for it in the translation is borrowed 
from the old proverb, ‘‘The grey mare 
is the better horse,” Hudibras ii. 2. 698. 
In Lysistrata’s contemptuous reply ot 
Nevkdv irroy, as again in 383 infra, roi is 
employed in the sense so common with 
rrotov: White horse indeed! 

195. pédXaway kvdixa] The cup is to be 
black (as so many of the Greek cups and 
vases are) in analogy to the black-bound 
shield of Aeschylus, in the lines quoted 
in the note on 188 supra. And just 
as Calonice’s proposal may have been 
prompted by the passage, referred to 


in the preceding note, from the Seventh — 
Book of Herodotus, so Myrrhina’s pro- 
posal may have been prompted by the 
description in his Fourth Book (chap. 70) 
of the Scythian method of making trea- 
ties; és KvUAtKa peydAny Kepapivny oivoy 
éyxéavres, they mingle with it a little of 
their own blood, and then after dipping 
their weapons into it, and making long 
prayers, they and their chief followers 
drink it off. 

196. Gdcror] Many passages in praise 
of the ‘“‘dark Thasian wine” (@Caciov 
Hedavos* "Apictopavys Kaxdd@) are cited 
by Athenaeus i, chaps. 51, 52, 53, 56. 
It was of all wines the most fragrant, 
see Eecl. 1119, Plutus 1021 and the 
Commentary there; and hence the ex- 
clamation of Lampito, ten lines below. 
And possibly the wine which Achilles 
Tatius describes as roy pé\ava rov avOoc- 
piay was none other than the Thasian. 
Probably too its fragrance made it a 
special favourite with the Athenian 
women, foreach time that Aristophanes 
mentions it he places it in a woman's 
hand or head. 
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TavTnv pev av Tis evOds oben AaBdr. 


AY. 


katabeioa tTavtnv mpocdaBob po To Karpov. 


déorroiva IleOot kai Kvr\u€ pirornoia, 


197. ju) “wtxeiv DSwp] These words are 
of course added rapa mpocdoxiay, for the 
purpose of satirizing the alleged vinous 
propensities of the women, «is pé@nv 
Kk@u@day tas yuvaixas; as the Scholiast 
says. The expected words were neither 
pa) New Hv eipnyny, as the Scholiast sug- 
gests, nor yet xatadvew roy médAepov as 
Bergler puts it, but améyeoOar k.7.X., that 
is, to act as Lysistrata proposed. 

198. ged 6a] This Doric ejaculation is 
used by both Aeschylus and Euripides 
in their Choral Odes, and Aristophanes 
probably borrowed it without much re- 
gard to its meaning or to its derivation. 
It is uncertain whether 64 is connected 
with Acvs (Zevs), or with y7 (as is asserted 
by the Scholiast on Agamemnon 1039, 
and the author of the Etym. Magn. s.v. 
ddevada) ; or whether it merely stands 
for 6), and should be written 6a. With 
the words adatoy ws emawiw, I can't 
describe to you how I approve the oath, 
compare Birds 428 adaroyv as ppdvipos, 
I can't describe to you how sagacious he is. 
And cf. infra 1080, 1148. 

200. 6 kepapwy doos| In answer to 


~ Lysistrata’s 


summons an attendant 
brings out a wine-jar and a cup, both 
of prodigious size. The magnitude of 
the earthen jar extorts from Calonice 
the delighted exclamation, O, what a big 
Wine-jar! And either she, ora friend (for 
many with great probability transfer the 
next line to Myrrhina), proceeds to con- 
gratulate herself on the size of the cup: 
that isa cup twould give one joy to handle. 

202. rod kdmpov| Lysistrata tells the 
attendant to set down the cup, and to 
take up the Wine-jar for the purpose of 
pouring out the wine. As Bergler re- 
marks, she speaks of the Jar as if it were 
a victim whose blood they are about to 
shed. And while the Jar is being lifted 
she utters two lines of prayer, trusting 
that the Goddess of Persuasiveness and 
the Loving Cup will accept their sacri- 
fice (as she calls the Wine) and be 
propitious to the women’s cause. 

203. IleGot] They invoke Peitho be- 
cause by her aid, as the special minister 
and confidante of Aphrodite (if she were 
not rather Aphrodite herself under an- 
other aspect), they hope to persuade the 
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AA. kai pay rord6ddet y add vat rév Kdéoropa. 
MY. éare mpérnv p, @ yuvaikes, dpvivat. 
KA. pa tiv Adpodirny ovk, édv ye pn AdXNS. 
AY. Ad¢vcbe macat TAS KbALKOS, @ Aapritot 
Neyéro O dep buav pl dep dv Kaye éyor 210 
c oat ares ) eas > 66 
ipets & érropeioOe ravTa KapTEd@oeTE. 
Ovk écriv ovdels obSE porxds odd avijp 
KA. ov« arty ovdels 08d porxds ove avijp 
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men to terminate the war. They invoke 
the Cup of friendship because by means 
of the friendly league, to which they are 
about to pledge themselves over the 
Cup of Thasian wine, they hope to inau- 
gurate a reign of peace and friendship 
throughout the Hellenic world. On the 
KvuE irtornoia see Ach. 985 and the 
Commentary there. The Cup was 1m- 
mediately before them; and probably 
full in sight arose the ancient Temple 
of Aphrodite Pandemus and Peitho, 
which Theseus erected as a seal and 
emblem of the incorporation of all the 
demes of Attica into a single state, 
Pausanias 1. 22.3. Hence, perhaps, the 
word Seorowa, like S€orowa Niky infra 
317, as of a present deity. On the great 
throne of Zeus at Olympia Peitho was 
represented crowning Aphrodite new 
risen from the sea, Pausanias y. 11. 3. 
205. droruri¢e kahds] gushes out splen- 
didly (thatis, propitiously, ef. Peace 1054, 
Birds 1118, &c.), as of a victim’s blood. 
tadra dé héyet, says the Scholiast, pupov- 


pévn Tovs OvorKdous, Tovréott Tovs lepeis. 
Tavita yap émédeyov tots Ovpacw, edpnpias 
xdpw. Theattendant is pouring the wine 
into the cup and the women are pressing 
round to see. And one admires the 
deep rich colour, and another the deli- 
cious fragrance (mpoodge y 750), of the 
Thasian wine, whilst a third would fain 
be the first to pledge her oath, that is, to 
raise the cup to herlips. The entire scene 
is intended to banter the alleged wine- 
loving propensities of Athenian women. 

208. Aaxns] Much of the humour 
underlying this dialogue has passed un- 
noticed because annotators have failed 
to observe that, in the peculiar form of 
oath which Lysistrata is about to ad- 
minister, to swear has much the same 
meaning as to drink. Myrrhina’s eager- 
ness mporyny ouvivat arises from the cir- . 
cumstance that she would so obtain the 
first draught of wine, érel 4 dprvvovca 
mpotn Ewedde kal mpoTyn meiv, as the 
Scholiast says; whilst the retort éay 
Adyns is due to the fact that in ancient 
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AY. doris mpds Eue mpdcecowv eotuKds. éye. 

KA. dor. mpos éué mpdcecw éotukds. tramat, 215 
brodveral pou Ta yovar’, & Avoworparn. - 

AY. oikor 8 adravpdétn Sidéw rov Biov 

KA. oiko & dravpétn didéw tov Biov 

AY. kpokwrogopotca kai kexaddAomicpévn, 

KA. xkpokwtopopotca kai kexadAomicpEévn, 220 

AY. ér@s dv avijp émituph paddvoré pov: 

KA. énas dy dvijp émitupf wddord pou: 

AY. kovdéro Exotoca ravdpl Téuo meloopat. 

KA. xovdéro@’ éxodoa Tavdp! THUO Treicopat. 


symposia not only was the ruler of the 
feast, the symposiarch, the arbiter bibendi 
elected by lot (Horace, Odes i. 4. 18, ii. 
7. 25), but sometimes also the order in 
which the cup was to pass from guest 
to guest was regulated in a similar 
manner; huic si sorte bibas, sortem con- 
cede priorem, Ovid, Ars. Amat. i. 581. 

211. eumedacete| confirm. See 233 
infra, where raidr’ eumedodvoa means if I 
make firm, that is, abide by what I have 
sworn, dogady padatrovea as the Scho- 
liast explains it. Bergler refers to Iph. 
Taur. 758, 790. 


212. ov« gorw x.7.d.] Lysistrata pro- 
pounds the oath, Calonice repeats it 
after her, whilst all the other women 
place their hands upon the cup, so as 
to be participators in the ceremony ; 
like the Seven Chiefs Qvyyavovtes xepai 
Tavpeiov Pdvov. 

216. tmodverai poe ta ydvar’| Not, as 
usually, from fear, but from pleasure. 
So when Penelope becomes certain, by 
his mention of a secret known only to 
those two, that the stranger is really her 
husband, we are told (Odyssey xxiii. 
205) : 


ws paro* ths 8 adrod AUTO yowvara Kal pidov 7rop 
onpat’ dvayvovons, Ta of eumeda weppad’ ’Odvoceds. 


O knees that as water are weak, O heart’s shield suddenly broken, 


Who save Odysseus could speak it,—the spell of the secret token? 


217. dravporn] otov dyvn Kal dukros, 
says the Scholiast, and again d¢evkros 
yapou kai ddvyjs. That the Greeks saw 
no special coarseness in the metaphor 
may be inferred from its introduction 
by Aeschylus in his tender and beautiful 


(Way. ) 


description of Iphigeneia in the first 
Chorus of the Agamemnon. 

219. xpoxwropopoica] This line is, in 
substance, repeated from 44 supra. 

221. emirupy pov] burn with love of me. 
émixavOy Kal rupw67 én’ €noi.—Scholiast. 
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AY. dv 0€  dxovoay Bidgnra Bia, 225 
KA. édv 6€ p dkovoay Bid¢nra Bia, 

AY. xax@s rapéEm Kody? mpookivjcopa. 

KA. Kkakas mapé€w Kovxi mpookwyjcopat. 

AY. od mpds Tov dpogoy avarevd 7a Ilepotxd. 

KA. ov mpos Tov épopoy dvarev@ 7a Ileparkd. 230 
AY. 0d orhoopat éaw’ emt tupoxvjarioos. 

KA. odvorhoopa éav’ emi tupoKvyiorioos. 

AY. adr éuredoica pev trio evrevbevi: 

KA. adr’ épuredotoa pev mio éevtevbevi: 

AY. i 0¢ mapaBainyv, Udatos éumrAHO 4 KbrE. 235 


229. ra Ilepotxa| These were common 
slippers worn by women and children. 
Tepoikal, Umrodnudros «idos -yuvatkeiov.— 
Suidas. «iredj brodnuara.—Hesychius. 
Aristophanes usually speaks of them in 
the plural, Clouds 151, Thesm. 734, Eccl. 
319, but here employs the dual. 

231. emi rupoxynaridos] The rupdxynotis, 
already mentioned in the Wasps and 
the Birds, was used for grating cheese, 
silphium, and the like. In form it was 
very dissimilar to one of our “ graters,”’ 
being a sort of knife with a bronze or 
ivory handle. And on the handles of 
knives it was customary to carve all 
sorts of animal figures. -rupdkynotis Oe 
paxatpa. 
ehepavtwvor €ovres yAVpovrat dxaovtes, 


em O€ Tais NaBais TOY payaipay 


Sas pt amoOpavowro a’ray ot 7dbes, «i 
6pOoi Eoravres yAvpowro.—Scholiast, Sui- 
das. But bronze figures would be less 
fragile, and in the British Museum there 
are several specimens of Greek bronze 
knife-handles on which the figures of 
lions, hounds, and other animals are 


carved in every variety of posture; some 
indeed couching upon the handle, but 
others standing upright, and touching 
the handle only with their feet. And 
it is plain that in the rupdxynoris of 
which Lysistrata is speaking the lioness 
was in a standing position. She takes 
the lioness so standing as representing 
a oxnpa cuvovoias, the sentence being, 
as Brunck observes, equivalent to ov 
tetparobnddy ornoopat (Peace.896). The 
grammarians say that rupéxynoris was a 
oxXjpHa cvvovoias, but that seems to be 
an entire mistake; the Aéava was a 
oX}pa cvvoucias ; see the lines of Machon 
preserved by Athenaeus xiii, chap. 39 
(p. 577D), but the addition emi rupo- 
kynotide seems merely the product of 
Lysistrata’s too lively imagination. 

235, ef dé mapaBainy] If I abide by this, 
may I drink of the Thasian wine; but if 
I break my oath, may the cup be filled 
with water instead. A person taking an 
oath settled beforehand for himself what 
should be the reward for keeping it, and 
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ad piv Bddife kal Ta map byadv @ Tider, 
tacdi & éuhpovs Katddud’ hiv evOdde: 


what the penalty for breaking it. See 
Birds 445-7 and the Commentary there ; 
and Iph. Taur. 750-2. According to the 
statement in Demosthenes contra Ti- 
mocr. 171 (p. 747) the dicastic oath was 
closed with the words eméuyupe Aia, 
Tlocedéva, Anunrpa’ KaiéerrapGpareE@hecay 
épavTé kal oikia Ty épavrTod el TL TOUT@Y 
mapaBaivopu* evopxodvTt b€ mohha Kayaba 
eivat. 

238. Kabayicw| Katiow, xabiepooo.— 
Scholiast, Suidas. cuvrehéow kal Kabse- 
pocw.—Hesychius. Lysistrata uses the 
correct liturgical word which signifies to 
complete and consummate a sacrifice, by 
burning, eating or otherwise consuming 
(according to the ordinances applicable 
to each case) the remains of the conse- 
crated victim. But here, as in Plutus 
681, the term is diverted to a comic 
meaning. The purpose of Lysistrata is 
to complete the sacrifice by herself con- 
suming the remains of the Thasian wine, 
a purpose intercepted by Calonice, who 
calls upon her to go shares with her 


friends, and so give immediate proof of 
their newly cemented friendship, cowd 
yap ra trav piroyv, see the Commentary 
on Plutus 345. Possibly also the lan- 
guage of Calonice is intended to convey 
a hint that they will not long remain 
friends if Lysistrata drinks all the wine 
herself. 

240. ris @AoAvyd] GhodvEacady Trav ev 
akporrddet yuvatk@y Touro héyet.—Scholiast. 
The answer is repeated from Acharnians 
41. 

244, racdi] ras Oeparaivas dyoi.— 
Scholiast. But we have no reason to 
suppose that Lampito brought any at- 
tendants with her ; and even if she did, 
the word must also include the associates 
and friends who, we know, accompanied 
her to Athens. These are the women 
who with Lysistrata, Calonice, Myrrhina, 
and others will henceforth hold the 
Acropolis, and who, at the close of the 
Play, will join their husbands in the 
reconciliation danceand song. See infra 


1274. 
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EvveuBdroper elovodaat Tos poxAovs. 
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62 ca) ov 
ravras, cay pip olow pets eimoper. 


KA, 


pa tiv Adpodirny oddéroré y'* dAdas yap av 


» ~ \ \ r is G » 
ApaxXol Yuvatkes Kal plapal KeKANMEU av. 


Om Les 


xépe, Apdkns, nyod Bddny, ef kal Tov @pov adyeis 
Koppod Tocoutovi Bdpos xAwpas gépwv éddas. 


255 


252. pa tiv Adpodirny| She swears by 
Aphrodite whom she has just forsworn. 
The epithet duayo. seems to have been 
applied to women as a term of reproach, 
resistless, people whom it is impossife to 
subdue. So infra 1014 ovdéy eare Onpiov 
yuvaixds apaxorepor, where see the Com- 
mentary. dAdas, ayti rod pdryy, says the 
Scholiast; a very common usage. See 
Peace 92 and the note there. 

254. The women retire into the 
Acropolis through the Propylaea, and 
after a short pause the Chorus of old 
men, twelve in number, are heard slowly 
moving towards the orchestra, and sing- 
ing their Parodos or entrance song. 
Their movements are slow because they 
are carrying heavy logs of wood, and 
carefully nursing some lighted embers 
in their pitchers. And for the same 
reason their entrance song does not, as 
is usually the case with such songs, 
consist of the quick and spirited trochaic 


tetrameters, but is almost entirely 
iambic. They encourage one another 
as they go, and we learn the names of 
four of their number, Draces, Strymo- 
dorus, Philurgus, and Laches. And 
Phaedrias, we shall presently learn, was 
the name of a fifth, infra 356. Draces 
and Strymodorus are mentioned else- 
where also as names of the members of 
a Chorus, Wasps 233, Eccl. 294. 

255. xoppod] xopuds means a section, 
a piece of wood chopped off a larger 
piece. dé rot keipw yiverat kopuds.—Etym. 
Magn. (s.v. wopOuds). Here the xoppds 
XAwpas edalas (called mpéuvoy infra 267) 
is a log chopped off a fresh olive-tree, 
like the stem of fresh olive wood, 
xA@por, €Aaiveoy which the Cyclops had 
cut for his club, 7d pev éxrayev, dppa 
gopoin, and which Odysseus likened to 
the mast of a 20-oared vessel, so long it 
was and so thick, Od. ix. 319-24. 

256. wéAN’ GeArr’] They mean that if 
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evel tis dv mor HAmie’, & Yrpupddap’, dkovaat 
yuvaikas, &s €Booxopev 260 
kat olkov éudaves Kakov, 
kara pev a&ylov e€xew Bpéras, 
KaTd T akporoAdw euav AaBeir, 
poxAots 6¢ kal KAnOpotow 
Ta TMpoTUAala TAKTOUY ; 265 
aXN’ os TdxLoTa pds TOALY oTEKowpEY, & Pirodpye, 
érrws av avrats év KUKA@ OévTes Ta Tpeuva TavTi, 
écai 76 Tpaypa TobT eveoticavTo Kal pernrOov, 
flav mupav vicavtes Eumphowpev avroyeipes 
maoas Ud WHipov pias, mpdrynyv dé THY AvKavos. 270 


you live to be old, you will see many 
things that you never expected. There 
are two somewhat similar lines in a 


somewhat similar metre by Eupolis 
which I think should run as follows, 


7} wWOAAG y’ &y pakp@ xpovw yiyverar peraddAayi 
Tov mpaypdatwy’ péver be xphe’ ovddév ey raiT@ prbpd, 


not quite as they are given by Meineke 
or Bothe (Fragm. Inc. 4). The words 
TOAN dédrras, as Florent Chretien ob- 
serves, are found in the familiar tag 
with which Euripides closes five of his 
tragedies. 

262. dywov Bpéras] The sacrosanct 
image of Athene Polias, the sadator 
Bpéras of Eumenides 80, the apxatov dyah- 
pa of the famous inscription relating to 
the repairs of the Erechtheium. No 
more specific description was needed to 
denote this venerable statue, the image 
which, tradition said, fell down from 
heaven. The ‘closed and _ barred” 
Propylaea are of course immediately in 
front of the speaker. xara @xewv and kata 
AaBeivy are for kareyery and karadaBew, 


D 


267. ra mpépval logs. See Birds 821. ra 
arehexn tov EVhov.—Scholiast. mpcepvov" 
oréXexos Sévdpov.— Photius, Suidas. And 
these mpéuva are in fact called oredéxn 
infra 336. But Photius gives a more 
general explanation ra mayéa E€vda, 
and (s. v. mpepvitero) ta maxéa Kat peydda 
€vka. And so Hesychius: mpéuma’ raxéa 
éxovra €0dka. With these incendiary de- 
signs of the old men Bergler compares 
the threats of Lycus in the Here. Fur. 
240-4, a drama which is supposed to 
have been exhibited not long before the 
Lysistrata. 

270. imo Wypov pras| So with regard to 
the successful generals after Arginusae 
it was determined pid Who amravras 
kpivery, Xen. Hell. i. 7. 87. So Hratos- 
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@xETO Odmrra mapadods Epoi, 


thenes, one of the Thirty, is said by his 
venomous accuser, to have thrown, in 
conjunction with his colleagues, 300 
citizens into prison, kal pua Whde atrayv 
drdavrev Oavarov xarenhpicato, Lysias 
against Eratosth. 53. These indeed 
were admittedly illegal acts; but the 
Chorus are not in a mood to trouble 
themselves about the legality of their 
revenge.—rtiy Avkevos. It can only be 
by an oversight that Blaydes supposes 
Lysistrata herself to be meant. The 
‘“‘wife of lycon” was Rhodia, a 
woman of infamous life. rij ‘Podiar, 
says the Scholiast, éyet ovr@ Kah oupevny, 
Tyv AvrodvKov pev pytepa, yuvaika Se 
AvKovos, én’ aicxpots Kop@doupevny. Evro- 
his Tlodeow “ dorep emt tv AvKavos eppet 
mas avnp.”’ As to Lycon see the note on 
Wasps 1301. His wife is to be involved, 
quite irrelevantly, inthe general con- 
flagration, just as in Frogs 588 the name 
of Archedemus is introduced, quite 
irrelevantly, into the imprecation of 
Dionysus. 

272. éyxavodyra] emeyyeAdvovot.— 
Scholiast. See Ach. 1197, Knights 1313, 
Wasps 1007, &c. 

273. KNeopévns] Thestory of Cleomenes, 
the flighty and half-witted (od pevnpns 
dxpopayns re Hat. v.42) King of Sparta, is 
told in the Fifth and Sixth Books of the 
History of Herodotus, and in the nine- 


teenth and twentieth chapters of the 
Polity of Athens. On his first expedition 
to Attica, he materially assisted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Peisistratidae by defeating 
their Thessalian allies (Hdt. v. 64, 65; 
Polity, chap. 19; infra 1150-6). The 
second time he went it was on the invita- 
tion of Isagoras, who invoked his aid 
against the innovations of Cleisthenes, 
On this occasion, though Cleisthenes him- 
self retired at his approach, yet when 
he attempted to dissolve the Council, and 
place the supreme power in the hands of 
Isagoras and 300 of his partisans, the 
Council and Peoplemadeso determineda 
resistance to his proposals, that he and 
his adherents seized. and took refuge 
inthe Acropolis. There he was besieged 
with so much vigour that onthe third day 
he was forced to capitulate, and he and 
his small Lacedaemonian force were 
allowed to evacuate Attica. 6 re KXeo- 
pévns Kai 6’Ioaydpns Kai of oracidrat adtod 
xatadapBdvover thy axpérohw (cf. supra 
176, 179, 242, 263). *A@nvaiwy dé of Aourol, 
Ta alta Pporvnoavtes, €rodtdpKeov adrovs 
jpépas dvo rp S€ rpitn imdorovdor ékép- 
Xovrac ek THs Yapys, door ecay artéay 
Aakedatpdviot.— Hat. v. 72. 

275. ayddaxros| unscathed. 
ariuepyntos.—Scholiast. 

277. euoi] rp Syo.—Scholiast. The 
affair took plaee very nearly a century 


arabs, 
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ep émtaxaider’ domidwy mpds Tais midas Kabeddor. 


before, but the Chorus always regard 
themselves, and with good reason, as 
the identical Athenian’ People which 
fought and conquered in ‘“‘the brave 
days of old.” See infra 665 and the 
Commentary on Wasps 1071. 

279. dmaparidros|] unkempt. 
dacvs Kali dxoopos tas tpixas.—Scholiast. 
It is the reverse of mapareriApévos which 
we have had more than once in this 
Play. 

280. é& ér@v Gdovros] The siege only 
lasted for two whole days, but that is 
near enough for Comedy. And the 
whole description of the ignominious 
exit of Cleomenes and his Spartans from 
the Acropolis is a mere fancy picture, 
designed to portray in the strongest 
colours the contrast between their hu- 
miliating retreat, and the pride and 
haughtiness (Guas Aakovikoy mvéwy, for all 
their Laconian arrogance) with which 
they had entered Athens a few days 
previously. 

282. ep? émraxaider’ donidwy] in ranks 
seventeen deep. Ort ras rages adomidas 
€Xeyov. Kal avros maduy "Apioropayns ev 
BaBvdwvios “tarac@’ epeEjs mavres ert 
tpeis domidas.” emi trakeow émrakaideka 
kabetdwy, ote TO Babos tis ppovpas 
émtakaideka Katéxew dozmidas.—Scholiast. 
The Lexicons and Commentators give 
many examples of this usage. The 


Be = % n 
avTt TOU 


Peloponnesians move out to attack 
Phormio és reacdpwy takdpevot ras vais, 
Thue. ii. 90. The Athenian armies at- 
tempting to escape from Syracuse eipov 
thy meCnyv orpartay of the enemy mapateray- 
pévny ovk én dXiyev doridey, Id. vii. 79. 
So when the Thirty led their troops 
from the city to attack Thrasybulus in 
Munychia éyévoyro Bdabos otk €darrov 
i) emt mevtnKovra adomidwyv, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
11. Soat the battle of Leuctra of OnBaio 
mevrnkovTa aomidwv 
ovveotpappevor Hoay, Id. vi. 4.12. ‘ Re- 
member,” says Isocrates in the Archida- 
mus, sec. 115 (p. 136), “ those who fought 
against the Arcadians at Dipaea ovs 
gacw emt pas domidos mapara£apévous 
TpéTatov oThaat wodA@y prpiddev.” And 
** Antiochus Soter,” says Lucian (Zeuxis 
8), “was dismayed when he saw the 
opposing army, és Bddos émi rerrdpav Kal 
elkooe TeTaypevous Omiras.” The rida at 
which the Athenian ranks were watch- 
ing to prevent the escape of Cleomenes 
must have been the nine gates of the 
old Pelasgic wall. Suidas (s. v. nméd:¢or, 
they levelled) cites Cleidemus [or Cleito- 
demus], one of the earliest writers on 
the antiquarian history of Athens, as 
saying, apparently of the Pelasgi, 
nmédiCov tiv akpdrohw* tepieBaddov Se 
évvedrvdov TO Hedacyixdy. Bergler sup- 
poses that the participle cadevdev with 
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’ Ya 
xdros wor eLapmpevooper 


which the line ends is used mapa 
mpoodoxiav for ppovpdy or the like. But 
a joke of that kind would be quite 
foreign to the tone of the passage. It 
seems rather to mean that they watched 
all night as well as all day, not even re- 
tiring for their necessary rest. 

283. Evpuridy «.t.d.] “God-detested” 
is a very common term of abuse, and 
is frequently found in these Comedies, 
but the Chorus, having to do with women, 
add ‘‘ Huripides-detested,” prooyivns yap 
5 Evpiridns, as the Scholiast says, kai 
See the Intro- 
duction to the Thesmophoriazusae, pp. 
Xvi, xvii. And indeed we shall find as 
we proceed that the Men, in their at- 
tacks upon the female character, draw 
largely from the great magazine of 
misogynist maxims which the writings 
of Euripides supply. 

285. 77) rerpardder] Four little towns— 
MARATHON, Probalinthus, Tricorythus 
(infra 1032), and Oenoe—were from 
very early times grouped together as 
one district under the name of (not 
Tetrapolis, but) the Tetrapolis. In their 
midst, upon the marshy plain of Mara- 
thon, stood the white marble trophy 
which commemorated the great Victory. 


TONAA KaT avrayv eyor. 


See the Commentary on Wasps 711. 
says the Scholiast, 


Mapafam, ro kata Ilepoor. 


TO é€v 
7 yap Mapa- 
Oav tis Terpamddews pépos, Ta S€ Aowra 
Oivdn, UpoBadtvOos, Tpixdpubos. Theirap- 
peal to these heroic memories is akin 
to the famous Demosthenic adjuration, 
pa tous Mapabave mpoxwvduvevoavras K.T.d. 
(De Corona 263, p. 297), and to those 
lines of Eupolis which according to 
Longinus (sec. 16) were thought to con- 
tain the germ (rd omépya) of that ad- 
juration : 


Tporratoy, 


ov yap, wa Thy Mapadd@y thy éuhy paynr, 
Xaipwy tis adTay Tovpoy adyuvel Kéap, 


And it was well in these dark days of 
tribulation and despondency that the 
Athenians should call to their remem- 
brance the successful heroism of their 
ancestors ; how when a Spartan king 
sought to curtail their freedom, they 
expelled both him and his troops with 
ignominy from their city ; and how in 
still darker times they, single-handed, 
had saved all Hellas and all Europe 
from the supremacy of Asia. 

286. add’ abrd] dvri rod, rAnoiov yeys- 
vapev TIS akpoTdAews, kai odrds éoTL 6 pe- 
Takv odiyos rémos 6 Neurdpevos.—Scholiast. 
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ws €“od ye TM EVAW TOV @pov E€iTaKaTOY* 


GAN Spas Badioréor, 


‘ ‘ a a 
Kal T0 TUp duanteor, 


Hh be amocBecbev AdOn pos TH TEAEUTH THs ddd. 


voa TW OTOMATL 
ATO oTOp 


go go. 


But of my journey, he says, this little 
space yet remains to be traversed; this 
slope which leads to the Acropolis where- 
unto I am bound with all urgency. And 
we must take thought how to hale (apmpov, 
a trace) this log along without a donkey's 
aid. 

288. 7o oipdy] ‘They are come to 
what they well call the oipoy of the 
Acropolis. No other word can so well 
express the character of the flat slope 
on its western side, the only accessible 
approach to the citadel.”—Bp. Words- 
worth, Athens and Attica, chap. xiv. 
The Scholiast seems to think that the 
name may have been specially appro- 
priated to this flat slope (o.por, évopa 
xepiov wept tiv dxpérodwy), though an- 
other puts it in the alternative avri rod 
mpoaartes, 7) Ovowa xwpiov; but it is in 
fact freely used in reference to any 
rising ground. Arrian, for example 
(De Ven. 17), notices the well-known 
fact that a hare gains an advantage 
over its pursuers by taking to ra oma 
Kaira dvdpada, rising and uneven ground, 
And so, in Alciphron’s graphic descrip- 
tion of a coursing adventure (ili. 9), we 
find the hare at once breasting and sur- 
mounting 10 oupor. 


289. xadres ror e~aurpevoouer] Before 
dros we must understand ¢povricréor, 
or some such expression. ¢faympevey 
strictly means “to drag along with a 
rope,” but here it is used generally, 
without reference to any particular 
mode of carriage. The Men are still 
carrying the logs and do not set them 
on the ground until 312 infra. With 
sovro, if we are to understand any 
particular substantive, we may supply 
Bdpos, supra 255, or doprioy, infra 312. 
The Coryphaeus was apparently shoul- 
dering two logs, rw EvA@, though Draces 
had but one. 

293. mip] ev xvrpa mop eiyoy dv avOpd- 
xkov.—Scholiast. They fear that the fire 
which they have been nursing in the 
xirpa, infra 297, 308, 315, will go out, 
just as they are nearing their journey’s 
end. 

294. gd pv] The Oxford Lexico- 
graphers describe this as an exclamation 
of disgust, like our fie! faugh! but it is 
obviously intended to represent the 
sound of the old men ®Yoa@vrav. It is 
used in precisely the same way in 
Lucian’s Philopatris, 2, where one 
speaker declares that he is quite puffed 
out with the nonsense he has been 
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low tov TOU Kamrvov. 


> € 
as devov, ovat HpdkXdets, 


mpoomecov f EK THS XUTPAS 


a \ 4 5 
domep k0ov NUTTOTA TOPOGAL® DaxveL 


.* ~ 
kaéotw ye Anpyviov 70 Tup 


TodTo madon KNXavh- 
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od yap dv 700 Gd ddag EBpuxe Tas Afjpas €pod. 


omedde mpdabev Es OAL, 


Kat Bonde Tn Geo, 


} wor abt paddov 7} viv, @ Adyns, apyigoper ; 


Po oi. 


hearing and swallowing, and the other 
advises him to breathe it out; where- 
upon the first recommends him to stand 
some way off, lest the wind should blow 
him away, and then begins $d, 0, fi, 
gd, and his comrade rejoins, “ BaBai tov 
avapvonparos, it has raised quite a storm 
atsea.” The Scholiast tells us that there 
was a mapenvypapy or stage-direction, 
vod tS ordpart, which I have accord- 
ingly restored to its place in the text. 
It is this ‘‘ puffing” which blows up 
the smoke into the puffer’s face, and 
occasions the ejaculation iod tod rov 
KamTrvou. 

298. kvov AutTéaa] a mad dog. See 
the story in Sozomen, Hist. Neel. i. 14, 
about a child bitten by a mad dog, td 
kuvos Avooavros rata bnyOevra. 

299. Anuvoy] The epithet is employed 
here for the sake of the pun on Ajpat. 
‘The fire has bitten my Aras, it must be 
” The reference is merely 
to the name, and not to anything special 
about “Lemnian fire.” The phrase wip 


& Anpuoy trip. 


Ajpyoy Was a common one, and is sup- 
posed to have arisen from the volcano, 
Mosychlus, which was once active on the 
island, though it has now disappeared, 
and is believed to have been submerged 
in thesea. See Tozer’s “ Islands of the 
Aegean,” p. 271, and the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, line 800, with Jebb’s Com- 
mentary and Appendix. To the pas- 
sages there collected may now be added 
Bacchylides xviii. 55, where Theseus 
is described as having a Aapviay oine- 
cav pdéya flashing from his eyes. As 
to Ann, an eyesore, see the Commentary 
on Keel. 404, Plutus 581. 

301. E8puxe] it bit, like Saver three 
lines above. So infra 367, Peace 1315, 
Birds 26. 

306. dedv exati] by the favour of the 
Gods. “Thank Heaven,” says Pindar, 
“T have more than one string to my 
bow.” ore por Oedv Exate pupia mavra 
kéNevOos, Isthm. iii. 19. Their ** nuf- 
fing,” by the divine blessing, has had 
the desired effect, and the fire, which 
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ged Tod karrvod, BaBaidé. 


> ~ ~ ~ 
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TavTt pev 4On THY pax OA(BovTd pou wémavTat. 


they feared was going out, is now burn- 
ing brightly again. 

308. ris GuméAov tov dhavoy] the vine- 
torch. é€k tev apredivov tas aprddas 
kateckevatoy eis €£ayww.—Scholiast. They 
are now preparing for an immediate 
assault. They lay on the ground the 
heavy logs which they have been carry- 
ing on their shoulders, and place the 
lighted tapers in the pots ready for use. 
But before they actually set fire to the 
logs, they will make a strenuous rush 
at the central door of the Propylaea and 
try to burst it open, as if with a batter- 
ing ram. And it is only if the women 
will not admit them on their summons 
(kadovvrey), that they will burn down 
the doors (@vpas, there were five in all) 
of the Propylaea, and smother the de- 
fenders. However, as we shall see, 
they never actually reach the entrance. 
Of course they could not, having to re- 
main in the orchestra. 

309. Kpunddv] dixny kprod. Kpidos yap 
Xadkooy pnxdvnua O Tois Teixeoe mpooPé- 


povoww ot BapBapor.—Scholiast. Who are 
the BdpBapu? If the writer is an 
Alexandrian in the days of the Ptole- 
mies, he means the Romans: if a 
Byzantine after the fall of Rome, he 
must mean some of the Northern In- 
vaders. 

313. rav ev Saym otparnyov] During 
all this period of the War, Samos was 


the permanent head-quarters of the 


Athenian armaments ; and the leaders of 
the Army and Navy there were always 
ready to lend a hand, £vAdapBaveww, to 
one party or the other in the City. They 
were now entering upon those strange 
and tangled intrigues in connexion 
with the return of Alcibiades, which 
form the central picture of the Highth 
Book of Thucydides, and resulted first 
in the overthrow, and then in the 
re-establishment of the democratical 
government. The Men hope to find 
them equally ready to lend a hand for 
the purpose of suppressing the revolu- 
tionary movement of the Women. 
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mplv éumempnobar Kadt«ny 


Te kal KpizvAAav mepiguojto 


dé Te vopwy apyadéov 


317. déo7owa Niky] As they are (sup- 
posed to be) approaching the Acropolis, 
they have full in view the Temple of 
the Wingless Victory, otherwise Athene 
Nike. It stood at the right of the 
Propylaea, on what may be called a 
bastion of the Cimonian wall; ray dé 
IIponvAaioy év deka Nikns early dmrépou 
vads, Pausanias i. 22, 4; Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica, chap. xiv; Leake’s 
Topography of Athens, Appendix 15; 
Lethaby’s Greek Buildings, pp. 151-8. 
To Her therefore the Men make their 
appeal that she will grant them (dds is 
understood) the victory over the auda- 
cious women who are (ev wéAec) holding 
the Acropolis against them. 

319. Auyvdv «.7.-d.| The Men have con- 
cluded their laborious entrance song 
and are busying themselves with their 
hostile preparations. And now the 
voices of the twelve choreutae who form 
the Women’s Chorus are heard in the 
distance, though the singers themselves 
are not yet visible. They have learned 


that the Men are threatening to destroy 
the Acropolis and its defenders in one 
common conflagration, and have been 
filling their pitchers at the fountain 
for the purpose of extinguishing the 
flame. They cannot yet see the Men, 
but they can see the fiery vapour (Acyyis 
Birds 1241, Thesm. 281) and smoke as- 
cending from the fires which their ad- 
versaries have been blowing into a blaze. 
The quicker movement of the Women is 
indicated by the lighter and more trip- 
ping metre, chiefly choriambic, and theal- 
most idyllic character, of their entrance 
song. In the first two lines an iambic 
dipody is succeeded by two choriambs 
and one amphibrach or bacchie foot. 
321. Nixodixn] Nicodice is a member 
of the Women’s Chorus. Calyce and 
Critylla are two of Lysistrata’s friends 
now forming the garrison of the Acro- 
polis. The latter name reappears in 
the Thesmophoriazusae. 
327. viv dn] Just now. 
hast. 


> ’ 
aptios.—Scho- 
See the note on Peace 5. 
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Hkovta yap Tupoyépov- 


[ayr. 


328. dao xphyys] Aristophanes is evi- 
dently depicting a scene of daily occur- 
rence at Athens, when the women came 
in the dusk of the morning (xveqaia) to 
fill their pitchers at the fountain-head. 
He must therefore be alluding to some 
particular fountain, which Wordsworth 
(Athens and Attica, chap. xii), Bothe, 
Blaydes, and others suppose to have 
been the Clepsydra, but which is by 
Dyer (Ancient Athens, p. 445) and others 
identified, no doubt correctly, with the 
great reservoir known. as the HEnnea- 
crounos. For the Clepsydra was an in- 
termittent and comparatively small 
spring of brackish water issuing from 
the side of the Acropolis (see infra 913) 
and somewhat difficult of access. It 
could not have been the habitual resort 
of women coming to draw water for 
their daily necessities. But the Knnea- 
crounos was the great water-supply of 
the district, and would naturally be 
surrounded in the morning by a bustling 
and excited throng. Its exact position is 


a matter of dispute; but we know from 
Thucydides (ii. 15) that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of the Acropolis, 
which is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. The historian tells us that its 
water was specially used mpd yapuxov 
(cf. Pollux iii. 43); and it is to this 
circumstance that the Chorus are sup- 
posed to allude when they threaten the 
men (infra 378) with a Aourpoy vupdeKdr. 
It must be remembered that although 
the Chorus originally seized the Acro- 
polis (supra 179, 241), yet throughout 
all the subsequent action of the Play 
they are always in the lower City, and 
never inside the Acropolis. 

330-4. dSotAnow . . . Bond] It ap- 
pears from the antistrophe that a line 
composed of two choriambs or their 
equivalent is missing from this part of 
the Parodos, but we have no means of 
ascertaining where it should be supplied 
or what it should be. 

335. rupoyéporras| dotards, Clouds 908. 
rerupwpévovs yepovras.—Scholiast. 
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336. ored€éxn] logs. It isthe equivalent 
of koppovs supra 255, and mpépva supra 
267, where see the Commentary. oréde- 
xos* koppos EvAov, kAdSos.—Hesychius. 

337. domep Badavevoortas| do7ep Bada- 
veiov vrokavcovras.—Scholiast. As to the 
fire in the public baths see Plutus 535, 
952 and the Commentary there. 

339. dmeWovvras| Blaydes refers to 
Eur. Suppl. 542, where Theseus says to 
the Theban herald, kauot pev 7dOes Seiv’ 
arewnowy ern ; 

345. ods Spas] tov vady cov KatéaBor. 
—Scholiast. They mean the Acropolis 
itself and not any particular Temple. 
For the Acropolis, though full of innu- 
merable shrines to other Gods, was so 
dominated by the triple presentment 
of Athene, as the Ioduds, the Mapbévos, 
and the Hpépayos, that it might well be 
called, as here, Athene’s dwelling-place, 
and, as in the Plutus, Madd\ddos wéSor. 
The name Hodwodyos is equivalent to the 


more special name Todas, and is even 
more frequently employed by the Poets. 
See Birds 827, 828 and the Commentary 
there. On the other hand the epithet 
xpvodd\ogos can apply only to the Mapée- 
vos, for she alone had a helmet of gold: 
and the Power invoked as the &vppayos 
is probably the Hpduayos, the Champion 
of the Athenian Acropolis. See the 
Commentary on Knights 1169, and 
Thesm. 1138. And cf. infra 483 and 
775, where the entire Acropolis is called 
& tepov TEpevos, & lepos vads. 

390. rourt zi jv;] Here for the first 
time the Women see the Men, as the 
two Semichoruses suddenly meet face 
to face in the orchestra. The Men have 
wheeled round so as to confront their 
approaching opponents. In the phrase 
mév@ movnpot, the méym is merely in- 
tensive ; you utter scoundrels. See Wasps 
466 and the Commentary there. 


353. @vparw] out of doors. See 
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Wasps 891. They were expecting to 
find the Women skulking behind the 
walls of the Acropolis, and are quite 
unprepared for this encounter in the 
open. 


354. BdvArcO’] ave in such deadly fear 


of. Cf. Knights 224 and the note there. 
I have removed the note of interroga- 
tion with which the line is usually 
closed, but which seems to give a wrong 
sense. The Women are speaking ironi- 
cally ; You surely do not think there are 
many of us. 

357. meptxaraga 76 EvdAov| to break the 
stick about their backs. 

358. kdAmdas] the ewers; so infra 
370, 400, and 539. The vessel was 
called idpia supra 327. 

361. Boumddov] ef ris nreiAnoe TUTTeELy, 
xabdnep ‘Inmevak tov Bovmadoy.—Scho- 
liast. Bupalus and his brother Anther- 
mus were two celebrated Chian sculp- 
tors, and the allusion here is to the 


lampoons with which they were assailed 
by the ugly little Ephesian poet, Hip- 
ponax, for reproducing, and indeed 
caricaturing, in some of their works, 
his own repulsive physiognomy. For 
as Pliny says, xxxvi. 4 (2) (I quote from 
Holland’s translation), ‘the said Poet 
had a passing foule and ill-favoured face 
of his own; and these Imageurs could 
find no better sport than to counter- 
feit both him and his visage as lively 
as possibly might be in stone, and in a 
knavery to set the same up in open 
place, where mery youths met in knots 
together and so to propose him as a 
laughing-stock to the whole world. 
Hipponax could not indure this indig- 
nitie, but for to be revenged upon these 
companions, sharpened his style or pen 
against them, and so coursed them with 
bitter rimes and biting libels that as 
some do thinke and verily beleeve, being 
weary of their lives, they knit their 
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necks in halters, and so hanged them- 
selves. But sure this cannot be true, 
for they lived many a faire day after, 
yea and wrought a number of Images 
in the Islands adjacent to Chios, and 
namely in Delos; under which pieces 
of their worke they subscribed certain 
arrogant verses to this effect That the 
Island of Chios was not only enobled 
for the vines there growing which 
yeelded so good wine; but renowned as 
well for Anthermus his two sons, who 
made so many fine and curious images.” 
One line of these libels has come down 
to us AdBeré pou Oaipdria, Kiyo Boumddou 
tov opOadpov, to which Bergk joins an- 
other fragment dudidéfsos ydp eipt, Kovy 
dpaptave kérrov (Fragment 83 in his 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci). The description 
of Hipponax in the Epodes of Horace 
as the “acer hostis Bupalo” is known 
to all. 

362. Kai payy idov| This is a defiance ; 
an invitation to the opponent to “come 
on,” she is ready for him, Cf. Thesm. 


568. By mapéfw she means I will offer 


my cheek to your blow ; I won’t withdraw 
myself; you may strike me if you like. 


But if you do, she adds in a fury, “ nun- 
quam alius canis poterit tibi prehendere 
ore testiculos; nam ego, ut canis, prius 
eos evellam,’ Bergler. The last four 
words of the speech are uttered zapa 
mpooSoxiay. 

364. exxoxxio] “At, ni taces, dispul 
verabo iam tuam senectam.”—Florent 
Chretien. ékkxoxkitew properly means 
“to pick out the seeds, kéxxous, of the 
pomegranate,” 1) perapopa ard rdy paar, 
as the Scholiast says. Thence it comes 
to mean generally to rifle, to empty, and 
so to destroy, to smash,ashere. We meet 
with the word again infra 448, Ach. 
1179, Peace 63. The words ré6 yypas cov 
are merely a periphrasis for ‘“ you.” 
He is addressing Stratyllis, the leader, 
and apparently the oldest member, of 
the Women’s Chorus who were all 
elderly women. See the Commentary 
on 179 supra. ‘The line which follows 
is of course spoken by another member 
of the Chorus. 

367. Bpixovea ... eEapnow] I will tear 
out (literally, reap out) with my teeth. 
For Bpikw see 301 supra; and with ¢fa- 
xdw in this sense Bergler refers to Eur. 
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Cyclops 236 ra omdayyv’ ehackoy e€apn- 
ceo Bia. 

369. Opéup? avadés] Strange to say, 
this phrase is found not in the Plays of 
Euripides (or, at least not in any of his 
extant Plays), but in the Electra of 
Sophocles where (line 622) Clytaem- 
nestra addresses it to her daughter. 
But the idea contained in the phrase is 
thoroughly Euripidean, and possibly 
the words themselves may have oc- 
curred in one of his non-existent 
Tragedies. 

370. aipaped’] Taken aback by the des- 
perate language of the women, the Men 
for the moment relinquish the idea of 
assaulting Stratyllis and her comrades, 
and turn their attention to the fire. 
The women therefore again take up the 
ewers they had set down, supra 358, in 
anticipation of an immediate attack. 
But their action has reminded the men 
of the water which the women are 
carrying, and a new altercation breaks 
out on this subject which speedily brings 
matters to a crisis. The reader will ob- 
serve the greater rapidity of the present 
squabble. The speeches are never more 
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than a line long, and are often only 
half that length. 

372. & rvpBe] We have seen that the 
Coryphaeus of the Men’s Chorus was 
impolite enough to taunt Stratyllis with 
her age. But the Men are no younger 
than the Women, and now Stratyllis 
returns the taunt by calling her oppo- 
nent a ripBos, a mocking appellation of 
an old man. Euripides makes Creon 
call himself (Medea 1209), and the 
Argive herald call Iolaus (Heracleidae 
167), a yépovra ripBor. 

377. pippal soap, from purrw ; Achar- 
nians 17; 76 map’ nyuiv cpnypa 7) virpor, 
says the Scholiast. If the Men have 
the soap, the Women have the water 
wherewith to give them a bath. And 
that too a Aourpoy vupdixov, they add ; 
a phrase supposed to imply that the 
water had been drawn, as no doubt it 
had been, from the Enneacrounos. See 
the Commentary on 328 supra. Pollux 
(iii. 43) after observing that the water 
for the wedding bath was at Athens 
drawn from the Enneacrounos, but in 
other cities from any chance fountain, 
adds exadeiro b€ ravra, vupdixa Novtpa. 
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kal Tadra vupdiKoy ye. 
édevbépa yap elf. 

380 
GAN’ ovK €6 HrALaEELS. 


eed 
aov Epyov, ® XEdGe. 


XO. TE. éuol ad Aovtpdv, ® oampé ; 
XO. TY. 

XO.TE.,  #kovoas aidtis Tod Opdoous ; 
XOSTY: 

XO.TE.  cyijow o’ éye ris viv Bons, 
sOLRY? 

XO.TE. éumpnoov adris Tas Kopas. 
40; 

XO. TE. — oifoi rdédas. 


XO. TY. pay beppov jv; 


380. jdrudgers] Suxdoets. Kal” Opnpos (Il. 
i, 232) viv dorata oBnoao. dovevoo 
yap oe.—Scholiast. You will never sit 
in the Heliaea again; which was the 
chief delight of these old fellows. 

381. & *xyehde] Achelous was the 
largest Hellenic river, and from its name 
all fresh water was sometimes called 
Achelous. 6 madauos Adyos mavu Tov “Aye- 
Adov cepviver, says Eustathius (on Iliad 
xxi, 194), ds cal wav Vdap €& adrod ’Aye- 
A@oy kANnOnva. And again, déev ’AxeAdos, 
ysl, wav myyaiov vdwp. Bergler refers 
to Eur. Bacchae 625, where Pentheus, 
thinking that his palace is on fire, runs 
hither and thither dnacly *“Ayedoov 
hépew | evvérr@y, and to a line (preserved 
in Athenaeus x. 29, p. 427 C) from a 
satyric drama of Achaeus, where the 
Satyrs are grumbling over the weakness 
of their wine, and asking if it is not 
largely diluted with water, 


Hav (ov) ’xeAGos Tv KEKpapévos TOAIs ; 


(The question requires an affirmative 
answer, and I have inserted od to com- 
plete both the sense and the metre. 
Wagner adopts Meineke’s suggestion 
pav ‘Axeddos, but the article seems out 


of place.) As to ody épyor cf. Clouds 1345, 
1397, 1494, Birds 862, supra 315, infra 
839, Thesm. 1208, Frogs 590, Eccl. 514. 

383. mot Geppdv ;] Hot indeed! On this 
use of wot see on 193 supra. The water 
fresh drawn from the spring is icy cold. 
And the season is winter. 

384. apd o° das] rorite ce wa vedons, 
eel yépav nv. TO yap Vdwp adbtet ra uTa.— 
Scholiast. But far from making him 
blossom into youth again, the extreme 
chilliness of the water makes him shiver 
to such an extent that he withers away 
(adds eiut) like a dead plant. The Women 
recommend him to dry himself and his 
clothes by the fire which he had brought 
for a very different purpose. 

387, IIPOBOYAOS] Intelligence of the 
seizure of the Acropolis and of the dis- 
turbance in front of the Propylaea has 
reached the City Magistrates, and a 
dignified personage, attended by four 
Scythian policemen, now makes his 
appearance on the scene. He is one of 
the IpéS8ovdor elected immediately after 
the Sicilian catastrophe to provide for 
the safety of Athens, Thue. viii, 1; 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 29. 
This important magistrate, arriving to 
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quell the tumult, finds that the chief 
disturbers of the peace are a parcel of 
excited women, and naturally concludes 
that they are engaged in one of those 
wild religious orgies, mostly imported 
from Phrygia and the East, in which 
Hellenic women were accustomed occa- 
sionally to indulge. The word rpuq 
(properly voluptwousness) is employed 
in much the same sense as dxodagia, 
wantonness, with which Plato couples it 
in Gorgias 46 (p. 492 C). As to rupma- 
viopos, the timbrel-playing, see line 3 of 
this Play; and as to Sabazius, the 
Phrygian Dionysus, Wasps 9. 

889. 67° ’Adonacpds|] The wailing for 
Adonis, the Adonis-dirge. The Adana 
(Peace 420) was celebrated only by 
women, and lasted for two days; one 
day commemorating the happy wedded 
love of Adonis and Aphrodite; the 
other, her mourning over his untimely 
death. The ceremonies are graphically 
and learnedly described by Thomas 
Stanley in his “ Excitations on Bion ”’ 
(published 1651, reprinted in 1821); 
and probably the best idea of the 
Adonis-dirge is to be derived from Bion’s 
Idyll, written more than a century after 


the exhibition of this Play; a beautiful 
presentation of which by the Hon. E. J. 
Cardew will be found at the close of 
this Commentary. The manner in which 
the women wailed for Adonis is shown 
by Lucian, De Syria Dea 6. That these 
ill-omened dirges and lamentations did 
really attend the dispatch of the fleet 
to Sicily we are told by Plutarch 
(Nicias 13, Alcibiades 18). Demostratus, 
he says, proposed that the generals 
should have absolute discretion as to 
the preparations for the expedition and 
as to the whole conduct of the War. 
And when the people so voted and all 
things were now ready, many ill omens 
occurred. For the women were holding 
the Adonia, and everywhere about the 
City mimic funerals of Adonis were 
going on, and the dirges of weeping 
women. And not a few thought that 
these things were a presage of the fate of 
the expedition which was then setting 
forth with such splendid promise and 
vigour. And again in Nicias 12 he men- 
tions Demostratus as the demagogue 
most eager for the war. Adonis was the 
Phoenician Thammuz, and his worship 
was one of the idolatries into which the 
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«< KérrecO "Adwvw,” pynaiv: 6 & eBidgero 


Israelites were so prone to fall. See 
Baring Gould’s ‘‘ Curious Myths” under 
the title “St. George.” These acts of 
worship were commonly performed on 
the flat tops of the houses. See Jere- 
miah xix. 13, xxxii. 29, and Zepha- 
niah i. 5. ‘‘They worshipped on the 
house-tops,” says Dr. Pusey on the last- 
mentioned passage, ‘‘ probably to have 
a clear view of that magnificent ex- 
panse of sky, the moon and stars which 
God had ordained; the queen of heaven 
which they worshipped instead of Him- 
self’ Moreover, the house-top was 
the recognized place for wailing and 
lamentation. See Isaiah xy. 8, xxii. 1, 
and Jeremiah xlviii. 38. 

391. py Spacr|] bad luck to him, a 
parenthetical imprecation. The full 
phrase, as Bergler remarks, is pu) opacw 
See infra 1037. Athenaeus ii. 
45 cites some lines from Alexis where 
a speaker says Ill fare the man who ate 
the lupines (my) apacw... ikod 6 rovs 
Oéppovs hayav) and threw down the husks 
in the porch. ’Twas not Cleaenetus the 
Tragic poet, of that I am sure, for he 
would have eaten husks and all. In his 
note on that passage Casaubon refers 
to three places in Lucian in which 


’ 
LKOLTO. 


the phrase occurs, two of which I had 
myself marked for quotation. In the 
sixth Dialogue of the Gods, Hera re- 
ferring to Ixion’s passion for herself 
exclaims px) @pacwy ikoito ray brép avrov 
emOupav, A murrain on the fellow, de- 
siring what is far above him. In the De 
Saltatione, 5, Craton says Hang me if I 
would stand that, p) Spacw apa ixoipny, «i 
And in the 
tenth Courtesan-Dialogue a girl says of 
a philosopher who is weaning her lover 
from her, py épacw ikowr 6 Arjpos ékeiwos 
To.adta tradevav TO petpaxcov. The literal 
meaning of the phrase seems to be may 
he come in a bad time (not in season), 
and so, may he come to bad luck. A simi- 
lar idea finds expressionin many modern 
languages. Andad con Dids y mucho de 
enhoramala says Sancho the governor 
to the detected virago in Don Quixote, 
Part II, chap. 45. This was no doubt 
the original form of the phrase, though 
in Menander’s time it had become cor- 
rupted into ju) Spas (see his Mepuxerpopevy 
201, ed. Capps); and a scholiast on 
Lucian has the impertinence to call the 
genuine form an Attic solecism. But 
Lucian knew better than his Scholiast. 
392. 7 yur] He has not actually men- 
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tioned any individual woman; but he 
uses the article to denote the woman 
whom he was picturing in his mind 
when he spoke of the Adonis-wailing 
on the roof. 

394. xaradéyey] to enroll, to call out 
for immediate service. See Ach. 1065, 
Knights 1369, and the Commentary on 
those passages. He proposed, thespeaker 
means, that Zacynthian hoplites should 
be enrolled amongst the troops about 
to embark on the Sicilian expedition. 
And that his resolution was carried we 
may infer from the fact that Thucydides 
(vii. 57), in his enumeration of the forces 
engaged on each side before Syracuse, 
expressly mentions the Zacynthians as 
part of the Athenian armament. 

396. €Biaero] persisted, pressed it on, 
in spite of all opposition. So in his 
speech against Meidias 50 (p. 527) 
Demosthenes says to the dicasts, “‘ Do 
not suffer my adversary to use such 
arguments as these ; and if he persists, 
dv Bidtnra, do not pay any attention to 
them.” See also section 240 (p. 575) of 
thesame speech. Kémreo@ "Adauy Bewail 
Adonis, beat your breasts for Adonis; a 
very common signification of kérrecba. 

397. Xodofvyns| This is a perversion 


E 


of the nickname Bovtvyns by which 
Demostratus was known. Anpéorparos 
Boufuyns eéyero, dv Xodolvyny ecime Sia 7d 
pedayxoXay. 
paviadyn avrov Aéyer “ri Kexpayas, Somep 
Bou(iyns adixovpevos ;’—Scholiast. There 
is another fragment of Eupolis in which 
the name Bovfvyns is found (Fragm. 7 
of the Demi according to Meineke) ; 
but there the epithet is possibly applied 
to Pericles. Bov¢iyns was the name of 
an Hleusinian official; and how it came 
to be given as a nickname to Demo- 
stratus we are not told, but the fact 
must have been well known for Aristo- 
phanes to convert it in this offhand way 
into Xodofiyns. The latter name pro- 
bably refers to the furious temper (yéXos, 
wrath) which made Eupolis describe him 
as a maniac. Bergler suggests that he 
may have been a Xodapyets by deme. 

402. ceiew] va droBdadovra 1d vdap.— 
Scholiast. domep éveovpynkdras “tanquam 
si in ea minxissemus.” 

403. rév dduxdy] tov Oaddoovov.—Scho- 
liast. The Magistrate is engaged in 
refitting the navy, and his mind is full 
of ships and seas. When therefore he 
swears by Poseidon, he wishes it to be 
understood that he means not rév"Immov, 
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the Lord of horses (Knights 551, Clouds 
83), or the like, but rov dduxdy, the Lord 
of the salt sea-waves. Cf. Plutus 396. 

404. Evpmrovnpevopeba] co-operate in 
their evil deeds. The words Bdaocravet 
Bovdevpara are borrowed, as Porson ob- 
serves, from Aesch. Sept. 590 e& jjs ra 
xedva BAaoraver Bovdevpara. 

407. év rév Snpuovpyay] in (the shops 
of) the artificers. He mentions two shops, 
a goldsmith’s and a shoemaker’s. 

408. roy dpyov] the necklace. The 
Scholiast says roy 6ppov avrtt tod dpyouv 
*Artik@s, meaning that the proper con- 
struction would be 7 Bdadavos rod déppov 
The words 
tov Oppov are in fact the Independent 
Accusative, though not quite of the 
same class as those considered in the 
notes on Birds 167, 483, 652, and else- 
where, since they do not stand for 
the subject of the ensuing verb. They 
resemble rather the words “this reve- 
rend holy friar” in the passage cited 
in the note on Eccl. 583 from Romeo 
and Juliet iv. 2. Necklaces were com- 


exmémT@key €k TOU TpHmaros. 


monly made of gold. In Odyssey xv. 
459 Eumaeus, explaining how he was 
kidnapped when a child, says #Av6’ 
dvip Todvipis euod mpds Sdpata rarpos | 
xptoeov Sppov éxov. In the Choephoroe 
606 we are told that Scylla slew her 
father ypuceodunrow sppos weobeioa. 
And the Electra of Euripides (line 176) 
says ovk én’ dydaias, pirat, | 6vpdy, odd 
émt xpvo€éos | dppowow mendrapa. The 
Bddavos and the rpjua together form the 
clasp of the necklace ; the Badavos being 
the bolt or pin, and the rpjua the hole 
into which the bolt or pin is fastened. 
The words are here employed in their 
literal sense only. The speaker is merely 
emphasizing the manner in which wives 
are spoiled and petted by their husbands. 
412. mpos éorépav] The time for lovers’ 
meetings. See Plutus 998 and the note 
there. Here BdAavos means the “ glans 
penis.” See Aristotle, H. A. i. 10. 3. 
417. 10 Cvydv] The sandal-strap, a strap 
passing from one side of the sole to the 
other, over the wearer’s toes, so as to 
keep them firm in their place. (vyds 8€ 
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kaNeirat 6 Teptkeipevos Tots yuvatkelo”s Gay- 
Sadiois ipas Kata tovs daxriAovs, mpos rd 
ouvéexey eCvypévoy toy 765a.—Scholiast. 
6 Teptkeipevos twas Tois SaxtvAots mAaylous 
emt tay cavdadioy.—Suidas, Photius, 
Hesychius. rot cavdadiov rd cvvéxoy rovs 
SaxrvAovs.— Photius, Pollux vii. 81. dak- 
tuAidvoy is the diminutive of affection. 
See the Commentary on Ach. 404. 

421. mpdBovros|] The mpdéBovdor were 
appointed, says the Scholiast, to devise 
and propose such measures as they con- 
sidered advantageous for the State after 
the Sicilian catastrophe ; eonynodpevor 
ta Ooxotyta tH Todcrela pera THY ev TH 
Zikeia cuppopay. And it is plain from 
the present scene that their jurisdiction 
extended over all the affairs of the 
State. Mr. Grote indeed (chap. 61) does 
not think it admissible to draw any 
inference as to their functions from the 
proceedings of the Probulus in this 
Comedy. He gives no reason for this 
extraordinary statement; and itis clear 
that, making allowance for caricature, 
there could not be a higher authority 


than Aristophanes, himself living at 
this very moment under the actual rule 
of the Probuli, and addressing his fellow 
citizens, all living under the same rule. 

422. cons] oar-spars, timber for oars. 
komeis* Ta eis Komas e’Oera EVha.—Hesy- 
chius. The first resolve of the Athenians 
on learning the full magnitude of their 
disaster before Syracuse was that, not- 
withstanding the annihilation of their 
fleets and armies there, they would not 
give in, but would equip a new fleet, 
collecting from every possible source 
timber and money for that purpose ; 
py evdiddvat, GAAa mapacKevater Oar Kat 
vaurikoy, Oey ay Stvwvrar Evda Evpropi- 
capevous kat ypyjpara (Thue. vill. 1). And 
this design they at once proceeded to 
carry into effect. mapecxevagorro dé kai 
"AOnvain, damep StevonOncar, thy re vauTry- 
ylav, Eida Evpmopiodpevor (Id. viii. 4). 
And shortly afterwards they determined 
to resort to the special emergency fund 
of 1,000 talents (Id. viii. 15), which at 
the commencement of the War they had 
set aside dé ray ev vy akporrddet xpnudtov 
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(Id. ii. 24). [It will be observed that 
in Thucydides the word employed is 
Evpropicdpevor, and in Aristophanes 
éxropioas, both terms of finance con- 
nected with the duties of the ropioral, 
as to whom see the Commentary on 
Frogs 1505.] In pursuance of these re- 
solutions, the MpédBovdos here is super- 
intending the purchase of €iAa etdera 
eis koras, and is now proceeding to the 
Acropolis to obtain the money to pay 
for them. For the money, as we know, 
was in the public treasury rapa r7 Oca, 
in the dmicOddopos of Athene’s Temple ; 
that is, according to the Scholiast on 
Plutus 1198, in the Erechtheium (which 
would seem, @ priori, the most probable 
locality), but in the opinion of most 
scholars, the Parthenon; see the Com- 
mentary on the Plutus. And one of the 
reasons for which the women had seized 
the Acropolis was to prevent the em- 
ployment of the money for the pro- 
longation of the War. See supra 174-9, 
and infra 487, 488, and 624. And so, 
when the IpéBovdos would go to the 
Treasury, he finds himself, to his sur- 
prise and indignation, barricaded out 
of the Acropolis by the extraordinary 
action of the women. It was always a 


task of some difficulty with the Athe- 
nians to obtain a sufficient supply of 
timber for their shipbuilding purposes ; 
and one of the objects which they hoped 
to secure by extending their dominion 
over Sicily and Magna Graecia was a 
never-failing supply of timber from the 
forests of Italy. And Andocides, in his 
speech “De Reditu suo” 11, declares 
that in the year 411, the very year in 
which this Comedy was acted, he was 
bringing for the use of the armament at 
Samos a cargo of cheap oar-spars, kozéas, 
the very articles which the IpdBovNos 
here attempting to provide. There was 
therefore at this moment a very pressing 
need for the money, and the phrase 
tapyupiovu vuvt d€or (doy for d€ovros, as the 
Scholiast says) expresses the true posi- 
tion of affairs at this conjuncture. 

426. ri kéxnvas ;] This is addressed to 
one of the four Scythians, and the 
question mot 8’ ad od Bdérers to another 
of them ; just as Lysistrata, supra 184, 
reprimands the Scythianess with the 
words wot Bdéreis; Doubtless the Scy- 
thian police were in the habit of staring 
idly about them, ‘‘star-gazing” we 
might call it. And as the Scythians 
were notorious for hard drinking, they 
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would naturally be accustomed to have 
“an eye for the tavern.” 

430. pndev expoxdevere] The gates are 
thrown open, and Lysistrata of her own 
free-will (atroparn) comes forth with 
her friends, before the Scythians can 
make use of their crowbars. These, it 
must be remembered, are not the party 
who seized the Acropolis, and who now 
form the Chorus of Women; they are 
the young matrons who entered into the 
Acropolis with Lysistrata, supra 244-6. 
The Probulus is not minded to stand 
any nonsense from these recalcitrant 
women. He at once directs an archer 
to arrest Lysistrata and to tie her hands 
behind her back. But this is not so 
simple a task as he imagines. 

435. v1) tiv” Aprepuv] We have seen in 
the note to Thesm. 517 that Artemis 
was one of the divinities most commonly 
invoked by Athenian women. It will be 
observed that these four little defiant 
speeches by women all commence with 
a similar adjuration ; €f rapa v1 ri” Apre- 
puv, el Tapa vy THY IdaySpocoy, et rapa v1) 
THv Pocpdpoy, and et raépa vi) Tv Tavporé- 
doy, and I believe that these appellations 
are all intended to represent the same 
Goddess, the ‘‘many-named” daughter 


of Leto, Thesm, 320. Tavporddos was of 
course one of her many names; Tavpo- 
modov" Thy “Apreww, says Photius; the 
Artemis whose minister Iphigeneia was 
when in the Tauric Chersonese. And 
as to tiv Pacddpoy the Scholiast says ry 
"Apteuty ovtas éxddovy, éret Sadodyos. H 
avTn yap TH Exarn’ i) émet 7 TeAnvy 7H avrn. 
And indeed Iphigeneia (in Taur. 21) 
expressly refers to Artemis as 77 doodd- 
p® Gea; just as Athene, at the end of 
the same play, 1456, prophecies ”Aprepuy 
6€ uy Bporol | rd ourdy bpynoovor Tavpo- 
modoy Gedy. There remains only the 
name IIdydpocos, which will be dealt 
with in a subsequent note. But allow- 
ing that the selfsame Goddess is invoked 
in all the four speeches, who are the 
speakers that invoke her? The Ravenna 
MS. gives the first speech to Lysistrata, 
and the remaining three to Stratyllis. 
This arrangement prevailed in all the 
editions before Portus, whoassigned them 
to Lysistrata and Stratyllis alternately, 
and so all subsequent editions until 
after Dindorf. But Dobree pointed out 
that there are certainly four Scythians 
and four speakers; and this view was 
approved by Dindorf in his notes, and 
is generally adopted by later editors. 
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ba ta 
dkpav mpocotce:, Onpocios ay KAavoeTal. 


a} Z 
TIPO. @ewcas, odros; od Evvaprdce peony, 


Kal od peTa TovTOV, KavicavTe ONCETOY ; 


KA. 


Th xelp emBadels, mxevEl TaTOvpeEVos. 


id 
el tdpa vip THY T1dvdpocov rabrn povov 


440 
Dindorf suggested that the four MSS. that I cannot but retain it. And 


speeches should be ascribed to Avotorpdrn 
and Tuvaixes 1, 2, 3; and this has been 
done by all editors who have adopted Do- 
bree’s view excepting Van Leeuwen, who 
thinks fit to call the last three speakers 
Tpaes 1, 2,3; not having, it would seem, 
observed that all the elderly women 
are in the orchestra with Stratyllis, and 
that Lysistrata’s comrades now issuing 
from the Acropolis on to the stage are all 
youthful matrons who could not by any 
conceivable stretch of language be called 
ypaes. Dobree suggested that one of 
the women might be Myrrhina, and 
Bergk that another might be Calonice ; 
and in my translation, published in 1878, 
I called the three women Calonice, 
Myrrhina, and Stratyllis. This arrange- 
ment I have retained in the text, for it 
seems absurd to suppose that Calonice 
and Myrrhina who were Lysistrata’s 
chief friends and adherents in starting 
the revolution should not be standing by 
her at this critical moment. My only 
doubt has been about the name of 
Stratyllis, who was the leader of the 
Women’s Chorus and whose speeches 
should therefore, according to the 
arrangement adopted in this edition, be 
attributed to the yopds yuvacxarv. But 
the use of her name as a dramatis per- 
sona is so persistently supported by the 


possibly, not being the real Coryphaeus 
of the Play, she may be allowed a 
greater individuality. See Professor 
John Williams White’s article in the 
‘Harvard Studiesin Classical Philology,” 
xvii. 103 on “An unrecognized actor in 
Greek Comedy.” 

436. Snudotos] a mere public servant, 
“publicus minister,” as Bergler and 
Enger rightly interpret it. Brunck’s 
notion that dypdovos, both here and in 
Knights 1135, signifies a victim set apart 
for public sacrifice, and so is equivalent, 
as a term of abuse, to xa@appa and dap- 
pakds Seems to me altogether unfounded. 
axpav xetpa here, and seven lines below, 
means the tip of his finger. Cf. Iph. in 
Aul. 951. 

438. kai od pera rovrov| As Lysistrata 
defies the archer first told off to arrest 
her, the Ipéfovdos calls for a second to 
assist him in effecting the arrest. 

439. vj rhv Iavdpocor] Obvyarépes Ké- 
kporros IUdvdpocos xat *AypavAn (strictly 
”Aypavdos).—Scholiast. Although Mdy- 
Spocos was not so frequently invoked at 
Athens as her sister “Aypavdos (see 
Thesm. 533 and the Commentary there), 
still nothing can be more natural than 
that these defenders of the Acropolis 
should be found invoking Pandrosus, 
whose shrine was in the Erechtheium, 
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TIPO. (80d y’ emyecei. 


mod ’atw Erepos To<érns ; 


TavtTnv mpotépav ~vvonooy, di) Kal NadeZ- 


MY. «i rdpa vi tiv Pwopépor tiv xEip’ dkpav 


TavTn Mpocoices, Kvafov aithoes Taya. 


TIPO. rouri ri nv; mod ro€érns ; tavrns exov. 


445 


the most sacrosanct building in the 
Acropolis, hard by the shrine of Athene 
herself; 16 vad tis ’AOnvas Tavdpdécov 
vads ouveyns éorw, Pausanias i. 27. 3. 
And yet, since in every other speech 
throughout this short altercation the 
Women invoke Artemis in one or other 
of her characters, I cannot but believe 
that in this invocation also the name of 
Idvdpocos, the All-bedewer, is intended 
to apply to Artemis as identical with 
Hecate or the Moon. See on 4385 supra. 
That dew falls mostly under a cloud- 
less sky was a fact well known to the 
ancients ; ov yiverar dpdaos, dvtmy emuve- 
dédov, Aristotle, Problems xxv. 21; 
“neque in nube, neque in flatu cadunt 
rores,” Pliny, N. H. xviii. 69. And they 
naturally attributed the phenomenon 
to the influence of the Moon ; dpoaoBodet 
yap [6 ayp], says Plutarch, Symp. i. 
10-14, rats ravoeAnvois padvora OvaT nko pe- 
vos, &s mov Kal "Aka 6 pedorotos, aivtr- 
répevos, tv Spdcov depos Ovyarépa kai 
Sernvns [kadei]. ‘' Oia,” pyot “ Ards Ovya- 
typ pa tpépet kai Sedavas.”” Virgil’s ros- 
cida Luna, Georgic iii. 337, might serve 
as a translation of Idvdpocos SeAjvn, and 
Artemis, as the Scholiast on 443 infra 
tells us, is 77 SeAnvy 7 adry. And in an 
astronomical fragment contained in 
Burmann’s Latin Anthology ii. 322 the 
writer, supposed though for no very 


convincing reasons to be Sisebut the 
scholarly King of the Visigoths, says 
“Rorifluam sectemur carmine Lunam.” 
The phrase which follows émiyeoet rarov- 
pevos has already occurred in Knights 
69; but there it is fitly placed in the 
mouth of a slave; here the UpdBoudos 
expresses his surprise at hearing it from 
the lips of a woman. 

444, kvabov] a cupping-glass. You 
will want a cupping-glass to reduce the 
swellings which our blows will occasion. 
xvabov airnoes, says the Scholiast, iva 
mpooOps rais yvabous, ovtas tramacbnon 
Ud’ nav. yepicovor yap kiabov Oepyod, kal 
MpookohA@at Tots oldnpace kal Oepareverat. 
In Peace 542 the Hellenic cities, bruised 
and battered (imwmiacpéeva) by the war, 
are described as xvdow mpookeipevat, 
and Athenaeus (x. 23, p. 424 B) com- 
menting on that passage observes ra 
yap wreama ois Kvdbos mepiOdopeva 
dpavpovrat. 

445, mod ro&drns| This is the fourth and 
last archer. By ris e&ddov the Magis- 
trate means the sallying out of the 
women through the Propylaea. But if 
the following speech is rightly attributed 
to Stratyllis, this archer is stayed not 
by a fourth woman issuing from the 
Acropolis, but by the threatening voice 
and gesture of the leader of the Women 
Chorus in the orchestra. 
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’ los a d \ ~ Zs 
mavow Tw vwpav THAS eyo THs e€ddov. 


el tdpa vi) tiv Tavporddov tavrTn mpécet, 


EKKOKKL® Tou TAS OTEVOK@KUTOUS TPiXas. 


TIPO. otpot kaxodaipor: emdedroup 6 Tokérns, 
drap ob yuvatkay ovdémoT &o8 HrTnTéEa 450 
hiv opoce xopopev adrais, @ {xiOat, 
évyTagdpevot, 
AY. vi) TH Dew yvdoerO apa 
éru kal map Huiv eiot TeTTapes AdXOL 
paxipov yuvatkdy evdov éEomuopevor. 
TIPO. dmoorpépere tas xeipas attOv, @ LKvOa. 455 
AY. & Edppayor yuvaikes, exOeir evdober, 


448. éxxoxkia] I will yerk out, tas crevo- 
Ka@kurous Tpixas, your bitterly wailing hairs ; 
that is, the extraction of which will cause 
you bitterly to wail, ef’ ais orevdges 
riAdépevos, as the Scholiast says; cf. infra 
1222. The orevo- in the compound is 
connected in meaning with otéve, 
orevato, rather than with orevds. As to 
exkoxkeo cf, supra 364. 

449. emdérorp’| has failed me, deficit. 
Cf. Plutarch’s Lysander, chap. 9, ad init. 
And I think that Dobree’s explanation 
of the line is right, ‘‘ exclamat Probulus 
deficere lictores sibi (emAeiyouor Vesp. 
1445),” or in other words that 6 rogérns 
here has much the same meaning as rd 
roéukoy infra 462. He means that his 
archer force has been used up and that 
he has no more to send. But though 
they have been worsted singly, he will 
now try what the combined charge of 
the four can accomplish. 

454. Ady] To the combined charge 
of the four archers Lysistrata will oppose 


four troops of fully armed women who 
are even now waiting (évdov) in the Acro- 
polis. Adxos isa very common word for 
a troop ; and there is no allusion here, 
as the Scholiast and Commentators sup- 
pose, to the Spartan Adyor. Aristophanes 
has already employed the term in Ach. 
575, 1074, Birds 589. And it is fre- 
quently found in Aeschylus, who indeed 
uses it on three occasions of a band of 
women; tere mapOévav ixécvoy Adxov, 
Septem 106. Adxos | edder 
yuovacxay, Kum, 46. edxdeis Adyxos | raider, 
yuvatkay, Id. 980. 

455. aroorpéedere ras xeipas] Twist back 
their hands. The phrase is equivalent 
to the dmicw to yxeipe Set of 434 supra. 
In the Oedipus Tyrannus (line 1154), 
when the Herdsman hesitates to divulge 
his fatal secret, Oedipus says ody as 
Taxos tis TOUS’ amoorpeer xXépas § 

456. & Evppayxor yuvaixes] She is sum- 
moning, not of course the Women 
Chorus in the orchestra, but those who 


Gavpacros 
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Tmavoacl, éravaxwpetre, pr okvdcdere. 
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a, 
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oA 
GAG Ti yap wov; mérepov Emi dovdas TLVas 


(4 erg Ra \ > y 
HKelv evoutoas, 7) yuvaiv ovK oer 


XoARY €vetva ; 


IIPO. 


465 


pa Tov ‘AmréA\XA@ Kai pdra 


TodAny y, edvrep TAncioy Kdmndos 7}. 


had entered along with Calonice, 
Myrrhina, and herself into the Acropolis, 
including the racdi of line 244. The 
next line is rendered with sufficient 
accuracy by Brunck, 0 quae in foro semi- 
na, ova, et olera venditis. We shall hear, 
infra 562, of a woman selling AéxiOoe in 
the agora; see also Plutus 427 and the 
Commentary on both those passages. 
AéxiGos means the yolk of an egg or an 
omelet made of eggs. omeppayopato- 
means seed sold in the agora, market-seeds. 
Van Leeuwen’s contention that these 
syllables describe the women “gens 
foro innutrita” can hardly be serious. 

459. ody €d€er’| &Axew is a wrestling 
term, Will ye not grapple with them? 
will ye not hale them along ? 

461. watcacé’] The women, issuing 
from the Acropolis, fall upon the four 
Scythian archers, and defeat them with 
great slaughter. They are then recalled 
by Lysistrata, who forbids them to strip 
the slain. 


462. 70 roétxdy] the archer-force, or, as 
Sir Walter Scott describes them in the 
Lady of the Lake, the archery. 

Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear. 
vi. 17 (cf. Id. v. 25). 

465. xodyjv] The ancients, associating 
the liver as well with the sensation of 
thirst as with the passion of anger, em- 
ployed the word yoda, bile, in connexion 
with either idea. Lysistrata uses the 
word in the sense of anger (Wasps 403, 
Thesm. 468; compare Horace’s fervens 
difficili bile twmet iecur, and again mewm 
iecur urere bilis). The Magistrate, for 
the purpose of twitting the women on 
their supposed infirmity in respect of 
drink, diverts it to the alternative mean- 
ing. of rupérrovtes, says St. Chrysostom, 
Spepetay xoAny evdoy €xovtes meovdCovcay, 
bray emepBddoor vira kal Tord, ov pdvoy od 
katragBevyvovat rd Siyyos, dANA kal dvarrrovat 


ry @dbya. Hom. lxiii in Matth. p. 631 C. 
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€V TOLOLV inaridios, Kal TAUT AVEU KOVLAS ; 


470 


XO. TY. dar’, & per, od xpH mpordpépey Tois TANGioLCLY ELKT 


THY xelp* edy O& TovTO Opas, KuAodLay avayKn. 


érrel OéAw yo cwdppoves dotrep Kipn KabqoOa, 


467. & 16XN avadaoas érn k.t.d.] The 
Chorus of Men, who have kept silence 
during the controversy between the Ma- 
gistrate and the garrison of the Acropolis, 
nowrecommencetheircomplaint against 
the Chorusof Women for drenchingthem 
with water, just as theyhad done in their 
last speech, supra 399-402. 

470. xovias] xovia is the lye of ashes (rd 
ex reppas kabiordpevov vypov, Pollux vii. 40) 
which was used as soap, Ach. 18, Frogs 
711, Plato, Rep. iv. 7 (p. 480 A). The 
Women had said, supra 377, that if the 
Men had any soap they would give them 
a bath; but as a matter of fact they 
have given them a bath without any 
soap. I cannot think that any play is 
intended assome havesuggested between 
dvev kovias and dkovti. 

472. kudodiav] to have black eyes; 
literally to have swellings underneath 
your eyes. xvda are the parts immedi- 
ately beneath the eyes, ta troxdtw ray 
6pOarpaey pépn, Photius ; rd taoxdre roy 
Brepdpwov Ko.kopara, Hesychius; xvdo- 
didov? ra KUAa oidGy" Eore S€ Ta Ed ToOds 
dpOarpovs. Oedxprros (i, 38) ‘ SnOd vor 
didwrres,”’ Suidas, and so the Scholiast 
here. See Ruhnken’s Timaeus, s.v. who 


says ‘‘ KuAowdcay dicuntur, quibus oculi, 
vel ex verberibus, vel ex insomnia, vel 
ex quacunque alia caussa tument.” 

474. xwotca pndé xapghos| This either 
then was, or afterwards became, a pro- 
verbial description of quiet inoffensive 
behaviour. It is given as such by Suidas 
and the Paroemiographers (Diog. vi. 67 ; 
Gaisford, p. 208); and occurs twice in the 
Mimes of Herondas i. 54, iii. 67. In the 
latter passage a schoolmaster is to flog 
a mischievous urchin until he makes him 
Koo mia@repoy Kovpns | Kwedvra pndé Kaphos. 

475. BNirrn] BXirrew means to take 
the honey from the honey-comb, adatpeiv 
TO pet ard Tay Knpiwv, Hesychius, Suidas, 
Timaeus, where see Ruhnken’s note. 
See also Knights 794, Birds 498, and the 
Commentary on those passages. The 
Ktymologicum Magnum (s.v. Bdtpacerv) 
says, according to some MSS., AapBdvera 
7 A€éts Kal emt rod rd Knpia TOY petioody 
Tpuyay, as ’Apirtopdyns “ addda KabeipEas 
avrov Brirrecs” [Knights 794] cat SopoxAjjs 
“4 odnkiay Brirrovew ebipdvres Twa” ard 
TOD MEAL, pedif@, Kal KaTa GVyKOTHY ‘Kal 
Tpory Tov pels B kal rod ¢ eis So Tr, BXitT® 
"Arrixds. See Gaisford’s note on the pas- 
sage. But odyxid, a wasp’s or hornet’s 
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480 


Kpavaay xarédaBor, éf 6 tT Te 


nest (Wasps 224, 229, 404), is not a very 
desirable place to rifle for honey; and I 
suspect that Aristophanes is mocking the 
line of Sophoclesabout taking honey from 
a wasp’s nest ; while the Women may be 
wishing to let their opponents know that, 
if they try to rifle their sweets, they will 
bring aswarm of hornetsabout their ears. 

476. & Zed x«.7.d.] The preliminary 
skirmishes (1) between the Men and 
Women Choruses, and (2) between the 
Magistrate and the garrison of the 
Acropolis are now concluded, and the 
parties settle down to one of those full- 
dress debates in anapaestic tetrameters 
which, whenever they occur, form the 
most picturesque, as well as the most 
illuminating, portion of the Play. In 
them we are sure to find the real intent 
and purpose of the drama set forth in a 
lucid and vigorous argument, with little 
or no attempt at comic caricature. The 
little song with which the Chorus of 
Men commence the debate, the anti- 
strophe to which, sung by the Chorus of 
Women, will be found infra 541-8, is 
composed of seven lines; two cretico- 
paeonic (the first of the two having 
a monosyllabic base) ; and five anapaes- 


tic, four consisting of three anapaests 
each, and the last of two anapaests. 
The long syllable of the anapaest is 
frequently resolved into two short ones ; 
so that in lieu of the ordinary anapaest 
we have one in four short syllables. 

481. Kpavady] In the time of the 
Pelasgians, Herodotus tells us, the 
Athenians went by the name of Kpavaoi 
afterwards, in the time of Cecrops, they 
received the further name of Kexporidat 
(Knights 1055); and it was not until the 
time of Hrechtheus that they took the 
name of ’A@nvaio, Hat. viii. 44. Thean- 
tique flavour of the name ‘ Cranaan ” 
appealed strongly tothe Athenians, who 
always prided themselves on their 
antiquity. Pindar thrice uses the words 
Kpavaais év ’A@dvas, Olympic vii, xiii ; 
Nemea viii. Aristophanes speaks of ray 
Kpavaay (sc. trav AOnvay) in Birds 1238, 
and of the Kpavad médts in Ach. 75 and 
here, as did both Aeschylus and So- 
phocles (Scholiast on Ach, 75).. More 
especially was the epithet applicable, 
as it is here applied, to the Acropolis, 
the oldest inhabited part of Athens, and 
probably the only inhabited part in 
those old Pelasgic days. 
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kal Tada ye TavT exuKHOn. 


iva yap Ietcavdpos éxou kAerrrety Xo Tals apxais EwéxovTEs, 490 


483. iepov téyevos] For the whole 
Acropolis was a sacred enclosure, éAns 
ovons tepas tis *Akpomédews tavrnol, 
Demosthenes, de F. L. 309 (p. 428). See 
the Commentary 0n 3845 supra. Theterm 
réwevos included not only the Temple 
itself, but all the courts and sacred pre- 
cincts belonging to it. The words 
a@Baroy iepdy are in Plato’s Laches, chap. 
6 (p. 183 B) employed with regard to 
Lacedaemon. “ I observe the hoplites,” 
says Laches, ‘‘ rv Aakedaipova nyoupévous 
eivar GBaroy tepdv, Kail ovd adxp@ modi 
émtBatvoytas.” 

485. dxwdaucroy| untested. But how 
kodevifo comes to bear that signification 
is not quite certain. The old gramma- 
rians refer it either to the custom of the 
night-watch ringing bells as they went 
their rounds for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the sentries were awake, 
or elsetothe practice of testing the nerves 
ofhorses, or of quails, by the sudden ring- 
ing of bells. The Scholiast says perijxrat 
ard TOy meptTodovvTay Kal Kodoot SvaTret- 


, > ‘ “ 
popevey ci €ypnydpacw ot emt tais Pudakais 


tetaypévot. of S€ trouynuatioral amd Tay 
optiyav gaol pernyOar tiv Aé~w. Tors 
yap vropeivaytas Toy ov TOD K@davos Eemt- 
Tndeiws Exew mpds paxyny. evo. d€ Pact kat 
tots immous kodwow é&erafew. The same 
three explanations—the night-watch, 
the quail, and the horse—are given 
by Suidas, Hesychius, and Etymol. 
Magn. under various headings, But 
both Suidas and Photius under xwde- 
vica, and the Etymol. Magn. under 
Staxodanobévres confine themselves to 
the horse-test, saying in the same words 
ard Tay imme perevivertar’ el@Baor yap 
ovtws Soxiudtey tods yevvaious immous, «i 
fy) KatamAnoocovrae Tov ev Te Topo 
OdpvBov, trois kddavas yopodvres. The 
participle pe@évtas at the end of the 
line may either govern ré rpa@yyua or be 
used intransitively, slackening in our 
efforts, “ nostra negligentia ” as Brunck 
translates it. 

487. rjv wédw] that is, as the Scholiast 
observes, Tv dxpdrodw. It is in fact the 
word which Aristophanes almost invari- 
ably employs to describe the Acropolis ; 
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, 
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TIPO. 
AY. ad ovdey det mp@rov modepeiv. 
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ef. Thuc. 11.15. This is the only Play in 
which the actual term axpézodrs is found, 
though hereit occursfive times. Inanswer 
to the Magistrate’s question Lysistrata 
avers that they had seized the Acropolis 
for the purpose of keeping the money 
safe, and so stopping the supplies for 
the War. This was their avowed object, 
supra 173-80. 

490. Meicavdpos] For Peisander see 
Peace 894 and the note there. The 
Scholiast on the Peace says of him 
obtos itomdAcpos 7Y, Kal modeporrotos 
cepdav idiov évexev. A turbulent and 
restless intriguer, he was at this moment 
one of the chief promoters of the scheme 
for subverting the democracy and es- 
tablishing the rule of the Four Hundred 
in its place. The Scholiast observes 
that Aristophanes had spoken of him 
much in the same way, fifteen years be- 
fore, in his comedy of the Babylonians ; 
and the line is preserved by the Scholiast 
on Birds 1556, 7) dp’ airay apyiy modeuov 
pera Hetodvdpov ropiceey: a line which 
reads, as Bergk remarks, as if it came 


Tas yap cwOnobpuel ddrdas ; 


from a list of persons to be pilloried for 
their political or social offences, like the 
list in Frogs 354-68. 

491. kopkopvyn* 
kpavyn, Bon, Tapayn pera OopvBov.—Hesy- 
chius. It is coupled with payy in Peace 
991 Adooy dé payas Kal Kopkopvyds. 

493. nets rapuevoonev| The Athenian 
treasury in the Acropolis in the ém- 
cOddopuos of Athene’s Temple was under 
the charge of ten officials, one from 
each tribe, who are called by Aristotle 
Tapia ris’ AOnvas, Polity of Athens, chap. 
47. But now the women themselves, 
the Acropolis being in their hands, 
propose to undertake the duties of 
these rapia, and keep guard over the 
money in the Treasury. They are 
quite competent to discharge these 
duties, they say, for do they not already 
manage rdvdov xpypyara, the household 
money? «kal yap ev Tals oikiais, says 
Praxagora in Eccl. 211, speaking of the 
women, ravras emitpdrous Kat rapiaor 


Kopkopuyiv] tumult. 


xXpopeda. 
497. mpadrov] The Magistrate was fully 
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TIPO. kei py déopar; 


Tovd eivexa Kai TOAD paddov. 


TIPO. tpiv 8& wdbev rept Tob modEpou THs T elpryvns éuéAnoer ; 


AY. pets ppdooper. 
IIPO. 
AX: 


Aéye O7) TaXéws, iva pr) KAaNS. 


aKpo® 67), 


justified in saying that the money was 
urgently required for the war; for never 
had Athens been in such straits for 
both ships and money as she was at this 
particular crisis, Thue. viii. 1. 15. But 
Lysistrata puts aside that question by 
raising a preliminary objection. The 
question whether the money is, or is not, 
necessary for the war is, she says, quite 
immaterial; for the war is itself un- 
necessary. mp@rov is used in exactly 
the same way in Eccl. 657 (where see 
the Commentary) and Plutus 519, 522. 
499, &s cwOnoerx.t.r.| I have placed 
this line in brackets, because in my 
opinion it is no part of the genuine text, 
but the work of some grammarian 
attempting to summarize the statements 
of Lysistrata and the Magistrate. It 
did not appear in any printed edition 
before Brunck’s ; it is found neither in 
the original text of the Ravenna nor in 
that of the Munich MS., though some 
later grammarian has written it in the 


margin ofboth. It adds nothing to the 
argument, but merely creates a weari- 
some repetition of the speeches already 
made. With as caéjoe we must un- 
derstand io@ or some such word. See 
the Commentary on Wasps 416. 

504, ras xeipas xaréxe] to keep your 
hands still, 

505. 3T.] These four words, given in 
the MSS. and older editions to Lysis- 
trata, and by later editions to the 
“First Woman,” I have assigned to old 
Stratyllis, the leader of the Women’s 
Chorus, who has already intervened in 
the dialogue carried on by the actors on 
the stage (supra447, see the Commentary 
on 435 and 445 supra), and seems 
generally anxious to have a finger in 
the pie. But the Magistrate declines to 
recognize the old hag in the orchestra ; 
® ypai as he politely calls her. He waves 
her aside with a jibe on her age, and 
a hope that with her ill-omened in- 
terruption she is a boding raven, croaking 
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GAN nobaviperOa kada@s budv Kal moras EvOov dv odaat 


KaitovK npéokeré y’ Huas. 


510 


> 4 >» ~ a a 
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ay 2D ~ a 
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her own fate. And turning to Lysistrata, 
he bids hes answer the question he put 
four lines above, viz. what had in- 
duced the women to intermeddle with 
questions of Peace and War. This 
Lysistrata proceeds to tell him. 

507. rod pev mporépov mod€pov xara] I 
have ventured to substitute these words 
for the common reading rdv pev mpdrepov 
mé\epov kai, Which makes no sense at all. 
The substituted words are very inelegant, 
and very unlike what Aristophanes would 
have written, but I think that they give 
the meaning which Aristophanes in- 
tended to convey, viz. in the time of 
the former war: that is of the so-called 
Archidamian War, which commenced 
with the first invasion of Attica under 
King Archidamus, and was terminated 
by the Peace of Nicias. 

509. npéokeréy nas] rd oxjpa’Arrikdr. 
—Scholiast. He means the use of the 
accusative, instead of the dative, after 


dpéoxo. The usage is very common, and 


Van Leeuwen must have forgotten this 
passage and many others when in Frogs 
108, oé &¢ radr’ dpéoxet, he proposed to 
change eé d€ into oot. Still more 
astonishing is his remark on the pre- 
sent passage that in Frogs 103 dpéoxe 
is followed by an accusative (not, as here, 
of the person but) of the thing. 

510. evdov] in the house, as supra 495, 
infra 516; while engaged at home in our 
domestic affairs. 

512. yeAaoaca] ryyv pev Kapdiav AvTov- 
pevat, yeAdoau Oe, Scholiast ; with grief in 
our hearts, but with a smile on our faces. 

513. é€v rj orndyn mapaypaya] to write 
on the Treaty-pillar by the side of the 
Treaty. That treaties were inscribed 
on pillars is of course well known; and 
several instances are given in the Com- 
mentary on Ach. 727. Generally, one 
of these pillars was erected in the 
capital city of each of the contracting 
parties, whilst others were established 
in some place of Panhellenic sanctity, 
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éroTvgéecOat paxpa Tv Kepadjv’ 


perAjoes.” 


“ modepos 8 advdperor 
520 


such as Olympia or Delphi. How care- 
fully they were preserved may be judged 
by the statement of Pausanias, writing 
600 years afterwards, that he had seen 
at Olympia the bronze pillar containing 
the terms of the 30 years’ truce made 
in 455 B.c. between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Athenians (Thue. i. 115) and 
also the pillar containing the terms of 
the 100 years’ treaty made in 420 B.c. 
between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and 
Elis (Thuc. v. 47), Pausanias v. 12. 7 
and 23.38. But in the present passage 
we are dealing with the pillar containing 
the Peace of Nicias which, as we know 
(Thue. v. 18), was to be erected in the 
Acropolis of Athens. Some three years 
later Alcibiades persuaded the Athe- 
nians to write on this orjAn, underneath 
the Treaty, that the Lacedaemonians 
had failed to abide by their oaths; 
"AOnvaior, *AXKiBiadov meioavros, TH Aakw- 
vik oTHAN vVméeypawvay Ore ovdK evepewvay of 
Aakedaipdviot tots dpxois.—Thue. v. 56. 
This is no doubt the transaction to which 
Lysistrata is alluding. 


515. add’ ovk] Stratyllis again at- 
tempts to put in her oar, and is again 
treated with scant ceremony by the 
Magistrate. 

519. broBreas] scowling, looking at 
me from under his bent brows. See Thesm. 
396. The meaning is very similar to 
that of ravpndév Brerew in Frogs 804, 
where see the Commentary. That the 
glance here was a scowl is plain from 
the speech which accompanies it. or7- 
pova vely is to spin the thread to be used * 
as warp in weaving. In the Batracho- 
myomachia (183) Athene refuses to 
assist the mice because they have de- 
voured the wém)os which she had woven 
with great care, kal orjpova Aerrév evnoa. 
As to drorvgeaOar paxpa tiv Kepadiy, to 
wail loudly for her head, which will be 
soundly smacked, see Plutus 612 and 
the Commentary there. 

520. médrepnos & dvSperot pence] This 
is from the farewell speech of Hector 
to Andromache, intended to still her 
“‘boding fear, Ere from her last embrace 
her hero part.” Fear not for me, he says, 
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og X ‘ a a 
Tol yap Kal xphv avapeiva ; 


iy ovv huav XxpnoTd eyouady eArAfonT dvraxpoadcba 


GAd’ eis oikoy iovoa Ta cauThs epya nome, 
iarév 7’ jAaKkatny Te, Kal dudiTbdotar KédEvE 
épyov émoixecOat' modEpos 5 avdpecou pedrioet.—lliad vi. 490-2. 


“Daughter,” says old Simon Glover to 
the Fair Maid of Perth (chap. 2), “your 
tongue wags too freely. Quarrels and 
fights are men’s business, not women’s ; 
and it is not maidenly to think or speak 
of them.” 

524. ov« éoriv avnp| Not one, he means, 
who could help them. The language is 
similar to that of the Prophet Isaiah lix. 
16 Kai cide, Kai ovk nv avip, Kal Karevdnce, 
kal ovk jy 6 avTiAnopevos’ Kal jpvvaro avrous 
T@ Bpaxiov avrov, kal T7 €Aenpoovvyn éoTn- 
pioaro. Cf. Id. lxiii. 5. On the present 
passage Tyrwhitt acutely observes “‘ Haec 
de Alcibiade in triviis iactitata fuisse con- 
jicio.”” And doubtless such sentiments 
as these were largely instrumental in 
bringing about the exile’s triumphant 
return. The Athenians had lost in Sicily 
not only their fleets and armies, but also 
their most trusted leaders; and the 
people, disheartened and bewildered, 
would naturally look for a man to 


shape their policy in this crisis, and 
would look in vain. And so all eyes 
would turn to that remarkable young 
man who, whether acting for or against 
his country, had proved himself beyond 
all comparison the most brilliant and 
resourceful politician of his time. They 
recalled him, and made him dictator, 
and all went well. They distrusted him, 
and dispensed with his services, and 
Athens was ruined. 

527, 528. avraxpodcOa kavticiwray| To 
listen and keep silence in our stead. The 
sexes are to change places. The women 
are to be the active speakers and mana- 
gersof the State, as the men had hitherto 
been; the men in their turn are to 
listen and keep quiet, as the women 
had hitherto done. In the next line 
Lysistrata is putting her plan into 
operation. The Magistrate, interrupt- 
ing, is at once told to hold his tongue, 
just as under the previous system the 
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535 


wife had been told by her husband ; 
supra 515. 

530. xdédvppal] A covering for the head, 
a veil enveloping the head and face ; 
sometimes used of a bride’s wedding-veil, 
Aesch. Ag. 1149, Eur. Iph. Taur. 372 ; 
sometimes of a mourner’s veil. But 
it was not confined to those classes. 
Lysistrata, who is neither a bride nor 
a mourner, is wearing one now; and the 
Magistrate’s allusion to it as a distinc- 
tive article of womanly attire has a 
result he little expected. It gives 
Lysistrata an idea which she and her 
comrades immediately carry out. The 


Man, we have seen, is now to take the 
Woman’s place ; and it is he therefore 
whose duty it is to wear the xdAvppa 
and spin the thread, orjyova ve. At 
once, therefore, they array the surprised 
Magistrate in this womanly veil, and 
supply him with the basket and require- 
ments of a spinning-woman. With coi 
ye olor "yo; compare Frogs 1134 eyo 
card Tod ; 

535. xadaGioxov] This was a woman’s 
wicker work-basket in which the wool 
was placed ready for the spinner. Catul- 
lus (Ixiv. 319), describing the Parcae at 
work, says 


Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 
Vellera virgati custodibant calathisci. 


And the wool, taken out by the spinner, 
was carded back into the basket; cf. 
infra 579. We may be sure, both from 
the grammatical requirements of the 
present passage and from the analogy 
of the corresponding system of dimeters 
infra 603, 604, that this line is spoken 


by one of Lysistrata’s friends (I think, 
Myrrhina), and that a line before it, 
spoken by another of her friends (Calo- 
nice), has dropped out of the text. For 
the missing line Enger suggests xat 
rauTnvi NaBe thy Corny, and Meineke 
kat révde méxov SéEar map’ euod, whilst. 
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Van Leeuwen inserts in the text a 
line of his own kat tov atpaktov Tovrov 
bear. 

536. éaive] to card the wool. Cf. infra 
579. ou¢woduevos girding up your gar- 
ments, that they may not embarrass your 
movements. So spinning-women are 
represented on the vases; and cf. 
Dodwell i. 460. 

537. xudpous tpwyov] Women were in 
the habit of chewing some eatable as 
they wove orspun. Bergler quotes from 
Athenaeus iii, chap. 4 (p. 73D) rov cixvov 
Tpoyovca, yuvat, ry XAaivay Vpave. And 
Lysistrata selects xvayovs as the special 
vegetable for the Magistrate to chew, 
because, being an Athenian citizen, he 
is presumably a kvaporpo£ (Knights 41, 
infra 690), a bean-consumer, that is to say, 
very fond of the bean, not indeed as an 
article of food, but as the Wypos with 
which Athenians voted in their popular 
elections. 

588. mdAepos dé yuvaEi pednoer] She is 
again referring to Hector’s speech, as 


supra 520; but with Hector the wife 
was to go to the loom, while ‘‘ War was 
the care and the business of Men”’; 
whereas here the Man is to go to the 
loom, and ‘‘ War is the care and the 
business of Women.” 

541. éywye] The first debate is inau- 
gurated (supra 476-83) by a song of 
encouragement addressed by the Chorus 
of Men to the Magistrate; the second 
by a similar song addressed by the 
Chorus of Women to Lysistrata and 
her friends. The old Women in the 
orchestra are full of enthusiasm for the 
young Women on the stage; for their 
native grace, their courage, their bright 
wit, and their wise patriotism. There 
is nothing that they are not prepared 
to do for Lysistrata’s sake; but un- 
fortunately, owing to their respective 
positions in the orchestra and on the 
stage, there is nothing that they can 
at the present moment do but dance ; 
and this, they protest, they will never 
tire of doing. 
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549. ddd’ & tnbv avdpevorar@y] deimre 
maides.—Scholiast. Ye children of man- 
liest grandmothers, ye whose mothers were 
—stinging-nettles. That 776n is strictly a 
grandmother is evident from Acharnians 
49 and Plato’s Rep. v. 9 (p. 461 D). 
And as to the application of the epithet 
avOpeios to objects other than avdpes see 
the note on Wasps 1090. The verbal 
play in the latter part of the verse can 
hardly be preserved in our language. 
We are intended to suppose that pyrpr- 
Siwy is a substantive, the diminutive of 
pytépov, but the unexpected addition of 
dxadnpov shows that it is an adjective, 
and that pnrpidioy acaknpoy means seed- 
ing nettles, nettles which have arrived 
at the age at which their stinging 
powers are fully developed; pyrprdias 
8€ A€éyouor ras exovoas Td oTeppa THs Bord- 
yns ths akadndns. Sakvovor dé atrar.— 
Scholiast. The Scholiast goes further and 
thinks that in r74éy there is &n allusion 
to rndea, oysters (Iliad xvi. 747), and in 
dkarnpay to sea-nettles (wrticae marinae), 
a class to which our common jelly-fish 
belong, but of which some species are 


very stinging and poisonous; Wood’s 
Natural History iii. 739. And Athenaeus 
i. 39 (p.90B), speaking of these urticae 
marinae, says TO S ev Avovorparn Apicrto- 
avous mératkrar’ “add? & tnbdy avdpeto- 
TatTn Kal pytpidiay axkatynpay ” éemel tHOca 
Ta GoTpea. pepixTar yap Kop@diKds mpds 
Thy THOny kat pyrépa. But fail to detect, 
and I think that the audience would 
have been unable to detect, any allusion 
of this kind. It will be observed that 
Athenaeus writes avSpecordrn for dvdpeto- 
tdrwv, an obvious mistake, and a very 
absurd one, since (apart from the plural 
verbs in the following line) the young 
and lovely Lysistrata could not possibly 
have been addressed as mantiest of grand- 
mothers. Yet some recent editors, in 
defiance of all the MSS. and of common 
sense, have introduced this absurdity 
into the text. 

550. x@peir’ dpyj] Bergler refers to 
Thue. v. 70, where the historian, de- 
scribing the first battle of Mantineia, says 
kai pera tadra 9 Edvodos iv, "Apyetoe pev 
kat of EVppaxot evrdves kal dpyh xwporvres, 
Aaxedatpdriot 5é Bpadias Kai pera pvbmod. 
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kal piv 76 ye mpaypa yédouov, 
560 


On with eager passion ; no yielding now ; 
for still are ye running before favourable 
winds. tis vews ovptodpopovons.—Helio- 
dorus v. 17. 

554, Avotpayas| There is no practical 
difference between Avotpaxyn and Avot- 
otparn, but the latter name could not be 
brought into anapaests. There is a simi- 
lar play on the former name in Peace 
992, where Trygaeus, addressing the 
Goddess Peace, says 


Adoov Se payas Kal Kopkopuyas 
va Avo.payny ce Kad@pev. 


557. xUrpas ... Aayavoirw] ayTi Tov 
xuTpor@dlos Kal axavorrwdiots.— Scho- 
liast. the crockery and vegetable stalls. 
See the note on Wasps 789. Ever since 
the occupation of Deceleia by the Spar- 
tans the whole population of Athens 
had been under arms; Thue. vil. 28. 
And this precaution would be even 
more necessary after the Sicilian cata- 
strophe; Id. viii. 69. It 1s no wonder 
therefore that men were seen marketing 
in full armour; “just as if they were 
Corybants”’ Lysistratasays; for the Cory- 


bants, the Phrygian priests of Cybele, 
wore a complete set of armour, whence 
they are called évomdo by Strabo x. 38. 
19, and rpexdpudes by Huripides, Bacchae 
123, 

560. Topydva] The Gorgon-head upon 
his shield; the device attributed to 
Lamachus, Ach, 574, 964, 1181. The 
wearer of this terror-inspiring attire 
is found bargaining for some worthless 
little kopaxivovs, diminutive gregarious 
fish often used for bait, like our min- 
nows, but of a darker colour. See 
Knights 1053 and the Commentary 
there. ; 

561, dvdpa kouyrny] This gentleman 
was a Knight, that is, a cavalry man; 
therefore he wore long hair. See the 
Commentary on Knights 580. But he 
was not a mere private in the cavalry, 
he was the commander of the contin- 
gent of 100 men contributed by his tribe 
to the Athenian cavalry. The cavalry 
consisted of 1,000 men under two tmmap- 
xot, each tribe contributing 100 men 
under their own @vAapyos. He is still 
mounted on “the splendid charger 
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which he rode at the head of his troop” 
immov Aapmpov ed’ od epvddpxnoe, to use 
the words of Isaeus ‘‘ Re the estate of 
Hagnias,” 57 (p.88)in apassage to which 
Blaydes refers. And what is this gallant 
equestrian doing? He is stowing away 
in his bronze helmet an omelet (A€x6or) 
gotten from an old market-woman. As 
to AékBos see the notes on 457 supra, 
Eccl. 1177, and Plutus 427. The Scho- 
liast here takes it to mean porridge in 
colour resembling the yolk of an egg, 
but it is doubtful if the word ever bears 
that meaning in Aristophanes. 

563. Opaé] A great contrast to the 
cavalry officer who would be a well-to-do 
and well-educated Athenian gentleman, 
but even more alarming to the stall- 
keepers in the agora, is the next soldier 
whom Stratyllis had observed. This is 
one of the semi-barbarous Thracians who 
were frequently engaged to serve as 
auxiliaries to the Athenian armies. He 
comes in shaking his targe,and dart 
(the distinctive weapons of a Thracian, 
see the note on Ach, 160) in order to 
render himself more formidable, and 
with as much fuss and self-importance 


as if he were Tereus the famous Thra- 
cian king. 

564. ededicxero] frightened away. e&e- 
poé8e.—Suidas. He frightened the fig- 
seller from her stall, and (in her ab- 
sence) made a clean sweep of her fruit. 
Opumerets means fruit ripened on the tree 
(Spds), as contrasted, I suppose, with 
fruit gathered while still unripe and 
subsequently exposed to the sun. The 
Scholiast says ras emi ray dévdpav werar- 
Geioas éXaias act Spurereis* viv S€ ext 
Tay icxader. 

566. ev rais yopats| in the several Hel- 
lenic states. Lysistrata speaks with quiet 
contempt of the difficulty which the 
Magistrate considers insuperable. They 
can do it, patAws ravu, quite easily. 

567. kAworip’] a skein, Frogs 1349. 
The word rerapaypéva, entangled, used 
by the Magistrate two lines above, 
reminds Lysistrata, of the manner in 
which Women disentangle and unravel 
a twisted ball of wool, and she at once 
proceeds to show him, both by her words 
and by the action of her fingers (&8e), 
how easily women get over that sort of 
difficulty. 
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569. iv ms eaon] if nobody interferes 
with us; if the women are allowed to 
carry out their own schemes. 

572. vots] This word replies to the 
avénro. in the early part of the line. 
Ye witless ones, says the Man. Why if 
ye yourselves had any wit, retorts the 
Woman, ye would manage the State al- 
together after the fashion of our wool- 
working. ‘'Ex nostro lanificio,” as 
Bergler translates it, ‘‘sumto exemplo 
rempublicam administraretis.”’ 

574. mpa@rov pev x.r.d.] The discussion 
has for the moment been switched off 
the question of the War to the con- 
sideration of the political situation at 
home. And Lysistrata proceeds to ex- 
pound her views (that is to say, the 
views of Aristophanes) as to the right 
mode of arranging the internal politics 
of Athens. And here, as everywhere 
in these Comedies, there is an entire 
absence of political partisanship ; there 
is merely a design of blending together 
all classes of the community in a bond 
of peace, unity, and concord; a happy 
condition, partially achieved for a brief 
period in the course of this very year, 


411 B.c., when that perpia és rods ddtyous 
kal rovs mohAovs Evykpacis eyévero, which 
Thucydides stamps with his emphatic 
approval. And just as in preparing the 
wool the first step is thoroughly to wash 
the fleece in the washing-tub, so the 
first step in the renovation of the State 
is to purify it from all that is corrupt 
and offensive, so that the official wheels 
(to vary the metaphor) may work in a 
clean and, wholesome manner, unclog- 
ged with personal greed and ambition. 
With the words déoamep méxoy ev Badavel@ 
we must understand exmAvvopevin a sense 
somewhat different from that which it 
bears in the following line; since here, 
as in Plutus 1062, it means to wash 
thoroughly, while there, as in Plato’s 
Republic iv. 7 (p.480A), it means to wash 
out a stain or the like. 

575. tiv olomarny] rod éepiov 6 pisos 
olomern Aéyerat.—Scholiast. In Ach. 
1177 gpa oloumnpa are wools with the 
grease in, unwashed wool. After washing 
the grease out of the wool, the next step 
was to remove the burrs adhering to 
the fleece. For this purpose the fleece 
would be stretched upon a bench (emi 
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kdtns, ef. infra 732), and the burrs 
either picked out (dmodéfa) by hand 
or struck off with sticks (éxpaBdi¢ev). 
In the State they are represented by 
the pox6npol, the vicious and idle class 
who hang on to the State for the provi- 
sion and maintenance which they ought 
to acquire by their own industry. 

577. cuvcrapévous ...7Aodvtas] band- 
ing and knotting themselves together. m€o 
is a technical word in relation to wool. 
The fleece has been washed, the burrs 
removed, but there will still be some 
matted clots in the wool, which would 
render it useless for the wool-spinner. 
Analogous to these in the body politic 
are the €vy@pocia emt Sixas Kal apyais 
(Thue. viii. 54), the political clubs and 
caucuses banded together to obtain 
verdicts in the dicasteries and offices 
in the State for themselves and their 
partisans. These caucuses were at the 
present moment particularly active. 
Peisander, Thucydides tells us (ubi 
supra), had approached them all, rapa- 
keXevoduevos Oras Evatpaevres Kal Kou 
Bovdevodpevor karadvoovor rov Sjpor. They 
could not but be abhorrent to the soul 
of Aristophanes, not only because they 


were in this crisis plotting against the 
Demus, but also as always tending to 
set class against class, his own dearest 
wish being to blend all classes together 
into one harmonious whole. These clots 
in the commonwealth, like the clots in 
the fleece, must be separated into their 
component parts by the carding-comb 
(Staéjva), and the nuclei (ras xedadas) 
which remain must be carefully plucked 
out. 

579. xowny evvoravy] The fleece is now 
ready, and the wool can be carded into 
the basket, ckadafioxoyv; see on 535 supra. 
In the body politic the xadaéicxos is 
represented by xow) evvo.a, for in my 
judgement these words are in apposition 
to, and explanatory of, the cadaicxos or 
basket of wool ; the sense being to card 
all the citizens into the work-basket, that is 
to say, into a condition of peace and good- 
will, The ordinary translation “for all 
men to card goodwill into the work- 
basket” seems to me unmeaning both 
in itself and in relation to the metaphor 
which Lysistrata is elaborating. &ravras 
is the object, not the subject, of Eaivew. 
Otherwise the citizens would be omitted 
altogether; and the contents of the 
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work-basket would be resident aliens, 
strangers, public debtors, and goodwill, 
But in fact the citizens, one and all, 
dmavres, are to form the staple; the 
other ingredients are merely to be 
mingled with the citizens. It will be 
remembered that a debtor to the trea- 
sury lost all the privileges of a citizen: 
he was disfranchised, driyos. But Lysis- 
trata will have no citizen disfranchised 
on a plea of this kind. Here, as more 
largely in the Frogs, Aristophanes is 
pleading with the people rovs dripous 
emtripous vroujoa. And here, as there, 
his plea was carried into effect by the 
decree of Patrocleides. See the Intro- 
duction to the Frogs, pp. vi-vili. The 
accusative rovrouvs in line 581 compre- 
hends the three classes introduced by 
the words kei ris. 

588. ra kardypara] Ta Tey épiwy aroord- 
opara ovr exddouv.—Scholiast. karaypa, 
a word frequently employed in connexion 
with wool-spinning, may be derived 
either from kxa7dyw, and so mean wool 
drawn out, or from karayvyj, and so 
mean a fragment. It seems to be used 
in the former sense in Plato’s Politicus 
23 (p. 282E) trav epi Eavrixny epyov 


pnkuvOév re kal oxdv mAdTOS héyoper eiva 
But in the present line it 
seems more naturally to mean “a frag- 
ment.” These fragments are now lying 
each by itself, yapis ékaoroy, but they 
are all to be gathered in to the great 
harmonious conglomeration which Lysis- 
trata is proposing. 

586. todvany] roAvrnisa ball of worsted 
quite prepared for use. rodvmy xara rovs 
madaovs é€pioy opaipa.—Kustathius on 
Thad xxiv. 7. The work of the wool- 
spinner is concluded, and the ball is now 
ready for the weaver. 

589. diurAodv] First, as Mothers, whose 
sons are slain in the battle-fields, a grief 
unusually poignant at the present 
moment, when all the flower of the 
Athenian youth had perished on the 
fatal fields of Sicily. Secondly, as wives 
and maidens; wives whose husbands 
are always absent on military service ; 
maidens doomed to perpetual maiden- 
hood because all the young men are 
away at the war. 

590. pa prynotxaxnons|] Do not awake 
the memory of past sorrows; let there 
be, as regards them, a perpetual amnesty. 
See Plutus 1146. 
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592. Onperepov| the case of us married 
women. Sad as our lot may be, that 
of the unmarried girls growing old in 
their maiden apartments is still more 
deplorable than our own. 

594. xdvdpes| men as well as women. 
Reisig suggests xvdpes which is read by 
several modern editors, but the article 
is quite unnecessary. 

595. Kay 7 moduds] “She were an un- 
worthy maiden,” says Roswitha, in one 
of De la Motte Fouqué’s exquisite tales 
(The Oak of the Idols), “‘ who would not 
with her whole soul love a grey-haired 
hero, in all his rich full glory.” 

596. puxpds 6 kaipds}| As one of our own 
old poets, Cleveland, says rather brutally 
in his lines “To Julia, to expedite her 
promise,” 

Think but how soon the market fails; 

Your sex lives faster than the males. 

597. drrevopevn] consulting omens, from 
éooa, an ominous voice. The maiden 
will be seeking omens and fortune- 
tellers to divine her chances of mar- 
riage. drrevopeyy? avtt rod KAndoviCopern, 
TEpt ydpou xpnopodoupnéevn.—Scholiast. 

598. dAdX’ sorts x7.A.] The Magistrate 


does not finish his sentence, for Lysis- 
trata, finding that he is falling into 
gross and indelicate language, abruptly 
interrupts him, and she and her friends 
dress him up as a corpse. What he was 
going to say, therefore, we can only con- 
jecture ; and in my opinion he means 
will soon find a girl ready to marry him. 
And this is very much Bothe’s opinion, 
who would supply yaprjoe: aida Képny Kav 
7 modus. Other explanations, such as 
Van Leeuwen’s “mecum istam invadite,”’ 
seem to go very wide of the mark. 

600. xoupioy Zorac] This is Elmsley’s 
emendation (at Ach. 788) for the ywpiov 
eoti of the MSS. He refers to Peace 374 
where Hermes is threatening Trygaeus 
with instant death, and Trygaeus in 
reply asks Hermes to lend him three 
drachmas wherewith to purchase a xo- 
pidtoy, det yap punOivat pe mply reOvnxévar. 
In the line of the Acharnians, though 
all the MSS. have yotpos, the older edi- 
tions corrupt it into x@pos. 

601. pedirotrray] A honey-cake, pata 
Hedirdeooa, a cake very commonly used 
in religious ceremonies (cf. Clouds 507), 
was placed in the hand of the dead to 
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serve as asop for Cerberus. 7 peAtrovrra 
édidoro Trois vexpois, says the Scholiast, as 
«is Tov KépBepor, kal 68odos po Ods Ta 7 op6- 
pel, kal orépavos ws Tov Biov Siyyornopévots. 
These then—the honey-cake, Charon’s 
fare, and the funeral wreaths—are the 
three things we should expect to find 
mentioned here, where the women are 
bedecking the Magistrate with the habi- 
liments of a corpse, just as, at the ter- 
mination of the first debate, they turned 
him into a spinning-maid and equipped 
him with spindle and work-basket. 
Lysistrata does not indeed now present 
the Magistrate with a pedirodrra, for 
she has not yet prepared one. She will 
do so forthwith, as the words cai 67, imply. 
But the other requisites will be furnished 
at once. 

602. AaBe ravri] She is giving him the 
small change, pixpa xéppara (possibly 
jpwBddua), required to pay Charon’s fare. 
For, as Lucian says (De Luctu 10), emec- 
ddv tis drobdvn Tov oikelwy, mpata pev 
épovres SBoddv, es Td oTdpa KaréOnKay 
aitg, picOdv rd mopOuet rhs vavtedias 
yernodpevov. I will get youa honey-cake 
for Cerberus, she says in effect; and 


here is the fare for Charon; and now 
you must have a crown. And two lines 
later the crown is duly presented to him. 
But all the Commentators suppose that 
when Lysistrata says AaBe ravri, she is 
giving the Magistrate something where- 
with he can crown himself. Brunck 
translates the line ‘‘Sume hanc corollam, 
et cinge caput.” Bothe too explains 
tavti by “corollas,” and Blaydes by 
‘‘ornamenta aliqua muliebria quae co- 
rollae locosint.”’ But this interpretation 
makes line 604 not merely surplusage 
but an actual absurdity. 

603. kal ravraci] the fillets or ribands. 
Tas Tawias as Tois veKpois €mepmoy ot piror, 
says the Scholiast. 

604. orépavor] orehavacartes 70 Gpu 
Tois wpaturs avOece mpotidevrat.— Lucian, 
de Luctu 11. See Heel. 537, 538, and 
the Commentary there, and also the 
Commentary on 181 of the same Play. 

607. kodvers dvdyec Oar] You hinder him 
from putting off; you are delaying his 
voyage. Aristophanes repeatedly refers 
to the Alcestis (Ach. 893, Knights 1251, 
Clouds 1415, Wasps 751, Birds 1244), 
and here he is probably thinking of the 
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death-bed scene where Alcestis, still 
lingering, pictures Charon, impatient, 
eager to be off, and chiding her “for 
being so unconscionable a time in 
dying.” 
6p@, Sixwmov 6p& aKxapos* 
vervav 5& mopOpevs, 
éxwv yep én KovT@, Xdapwv 
pe Hon Kade, Ti péddres; 
émeiyou' ov Kateipyes TA5e. 


Eur. Alc. 260. Bergler cites these lines, 
and also the call which Oedipus receives 
to hasten his tardy footsteps in Soph. 
Oed. Col. 1627. See also the opening 
scenes of Lucian’s Cataplus. 

610. ws é€xo] that is, in his funeral 
habiliments. BeBpeypévos is the Scho- 
liast’s comment, but there is not the 
slightest ground for supposing that he, 
like the Chorus of Men (supra 381-7), 
had been drenched with water. The 
Women Chorus, with their pitchers, are 
in the orchestra; the Magistrate is on 
the stage, and his opponents are not the 
Chorus of Women but Lysistrata and 
her friends, who have nothing to do 
with pitchers of water. Nor would the 
Magistrate have submitted to such treat- 
ment without an outcry,such as the Men 
had raised before. 

611. mpovbénerba] They have per- 


formed some of the ceremonies due to 
a corpse, but they have not ‘‘laid him 
out,” that is, swathed him in white 
raiment, and placed him on a bed with 
his feet towards the door. See Eccl. 
537 and the note there. Lysistrata 
pretends to believe that this is why he is 
complaining; and, while acknowledging 
the omission, assures her victim that 
the other funeral ceremonies shall at all 
events be duly performed. The chief of 
these were the zspira and the évara 
(Pollux viii, chap. 14); and hence in 
the speech of Isaeus “In the matter of 
the estate of Menecles,”’ 46, the speaker, 
in proof of his contention that he was 
the adopted son and recognized succes- 
sor of Menecles, says ¢6aya 7 éyw avror, 
kal Ta Tpira Kal Ta €vata erroinea, Kal TaAXa 
Ta mepi ry rapny. The rpira, as the name 
implies, were celebrated on the third 
day after the death. For two clear 
days the immediate relatives were sup- 
posed to be giving themselves up to 
fasting and watching; but on the third 
morning a banquet was prepared in 
honour of the dead (17 rpiry 75 ray ve- 
kp@v dprorov expéperat, Scholiast ; 76 epi- 
dSeurvoy, Lucian, De Luctu 24), and the 
friends and kinsfolk came together to 
comfort the mourners and exhort them 
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to take part in the entertainment ; 
which after their three days’ fast, says 
Lucian, they did not require much 
pressing to do. 

614-705. The Magistrate runs off to 
show to his fellow magistrates the man- 
ner in which the Women have treated 
him. Lysistrata and her friends with- 
draw into the Acropolis, and the stage 
is left empty. The two hostile Semi- 
choruses, the Chorus of Men and the 
Chorus of Women, remain face to face 
in the orchestra, and resume the mutual 
recriminations which were interrupted 
by the entrance of the Probulus, supra 
387. Each of the four choral systems 
which follow commences with a mixture 
of trochaic and cretico-paeonic lines, 
and passes into the ordinary trochaic 
tetrameters; and each concludes with 
a scuffle between the leaders of the two 
Semichoruses, Stratyllis and the Cory- 
phaeus. It is strange that the Com- 
mentators should have overlooked these 
four little scuffles, for they constitute the 
very life and point of the systems. 

614. oi« ér e%pyov] In the previous 
altercation the women enjoyed the 
privilege of their sex in having the last 
word, and they will do the same in this 
renewal of hostilities. The Men begin. 


They belong, as we have heard supra 
380, to the dicastic class who smell 
out “Tyranny ” and “ Conspirators ’’ in 
everything (as drav® ipiv rupavris éore 
kal vvwpdrat) ; and in accordance with 
this tradition they at once accuse their 
adversaries of conspiring to reintroduce 
the tyranny of Hippias, the last Tyrant 
of Athens. This as free-born men (éors 
€or’ édevOepos) they will resist to the 
uttermost; they will wreathe their 
swords in myrtle, and stand beside the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton . 
‘‘who slew the tyrant,” Hipparchus, 
the brother of Hippias; and again, they 
will act like the Alemaeonidae who rose 
up against the Tyrants and were finally 
instrumental in expelling them. 

615. emamodvmpeb’] let us strip to the 
task, that is, devote all our energies to 
it; just as we English speak of ‘‘ taking 
off our coats to the task.” ‘Take off 
your coat to it, Philip,” says one student 
in Clough’s “ Bothie’’ to another who 
was commencing a rather heated argu- 
ment. But no doubt these four choral 
systems were accompanied by dancing ; 
and the members of each Semichorus, in 
turn, throw off their upper mantles for 
the purpose of the dance; see infra 637, 
662, and 686. 
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618, ‘Imniov] See the note four lines 
above. But in the words ris ‘Immiou 
tupavvidos, as applied to the women, 
there is here, as in Wasps 502, where 
see the note, an allusion to the oxnpa 
cvvovolas which was known as xéAnps.. 

622. Krew Gévovs| Cleisthenes, the per- 
petual butt of the Comic Poets for his 
gross effeminacy, is selected as a fitting 
intermediary between the Athenian 
women and the Laconian men, as par- 
taking of the nature of both. In Thesm. 
576 he is described as the mpdgevos of 
the women. 

624. ra xpnual’] ra ev akpord\er.— 
Scholiast. From the treasury in the 
Acropolis had come that flow of public 
money from which, amongst other things, 
the dicastic fee of three obols was paid. 
From that fee, now as ai the date of the 
Wasps, the poorerclasses got theirliving. 
But the women have seized the treasury 
and cut off the supply. Here again the 
connexion of the Chorus of Men with 
the dicasteries is assumed. See the note 


on 614 supra. 

628. pds] besides. The word is here 
used adverbially, as infra 1238. 

629. Nic Keynvdr:] Both Greeks and 
Romans were accustomed to picture the 
wolf as ravening with open jaws; 
“inhiat quasi esuriens lupus,’’ Plautus, 
Stichus iv. 2. 25. As to these idle im- 
putations on the good faith of the Spar- 
tans see Ach. 308 and the note there. 

630. ert ruparvidi] with a view to a 
Tyranny, Wasps 495, 498, Hat. v. 71. 

632. opice rd Eipos| They are quoting 
the very words of the great Harmodius- 
scolium or scolia, which will be found in 
full in the Commentary on Wasps 1225. 

év piprou Kradl 7d Eidos pophow, 

donep ‘Appddios &’ “Apioroyelrwv 
bre Tov TUpavvoy KTavéTnY 

isovépous t’ ’A@nvas éeroinoatny. 

638. é£js "Apioroyeirov] beside Aristo- 
geiton. The expression exactly corre- 
sponds to the rap’ “Appodio, beside Har- 
modius, of Hecl. 682. For the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were not 
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distinct and separate statues, but formed 
one group of statuary representing the 
two friends in the act of attacking the 
tyrant. See the note on the Hcclesia- 
zusae ubisupra. 'I'his group was erected 
at the head of the Agora, not far from 
the Propylaea ; and may possibly have 
been represented in the scenery of the 
stage. See Wordsworth’s Athens and 
Attica, chap. xiv. 

634. dé 6’ éarnéo] He is probably 
assuming the very attitude in which 
Aristogeiton was represented in the 
sculpture delivering the blow “which 
slew the tyrant”; and so getting him- 
self into the fittest position for the blow 
which he himself in the following line 
will plant on the cheek of this tyrannical 
Woman. For now, he goes on to say, 
the time has arrived for him to emulate 
the achievements of the Tyrannicides, 
and strike one blow upon that old hag’s 
face. I have substituted atrddev from 
this place or forthwith for the atros yap 
of the MSS. and early editions, which 


satisfies neither the sense nor the metre ; 
and for the avré yap of later editions 
which gives no satisfactory meaning. 
pot ylyvera it falls to my lot. 

635. rade ypads tiv yvdbov] He suits 
the action to the word, and slaps old 


‘Stratyllisonthe cheek. She immediately 


retaliates, and apparently with striking 
effect, as is evidenced by the commence- 
ment of her reply. 

636. 7 Texodoa yvooera] This is a 
common figure of speech. For example, 
when Don Quixote thinks himself bound, 
by the laws of chivalry, to go mad for 
the love of his Dulcinea Del Toboso in 
the heart of the Sierra-Morena, we are 
told that if Sancho had not speedily 
returned, ‘‘the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure would have been so disfigured 
that the very mother who bore him 
would not have known him.” And see 
Sir Walter Scott's description of the 
Palmer in Marmion i. 28. 

637. radi] their upper garments. See 
the note on 615 supra. 
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641. émra pev ern yeyao' |] When I was 
seven years old. We have here an in- 
teresting enumeration of the distinctions 
which a young Athenian girl might hope 
to attain. First, she might be chosen 
between the ages of seven and eleven 
(Et, Magn.)to be one of the four dppnpdpor 
selected for their noble birth (6v etyéveray 
Harpocration) to serve Athene for a year 
in the Erechtheium. They were clad in 
white, and at the festival of the adppnpdpra 
carried in caskets (ev kiorats, Scholiast, 
Suidas s.v. yaAxeia) certain mysterious 
objects connected with the worship of 
the Goddess. Hence they derived their 
name of dppnpdpa (as if appnrodédpor) 
eme.O1) TA Appyra ev Kiotats Eepoy TH Oe@ ai 
mapOévo, Scholiast. Pausanias (Attica 
xxvil. 4) tells a curious tale of their 
carrying away these mysterious objects 
by anunderground passage,and receiving 
others in exchange. And two of them 
assisted the priestesses in preparing the 
Peplus for the Panathenaic festival, 
Harpocration, Et. Magn., Suidas s.v. 
xadkeia. And see Leake’s Athens i. 
156 note. 

643. dderpis| These drerpides were 
young maidens of good birth and good 
repute, selected to grind on the holy 
mills, iepot puddves, the grain required 
for the sacrificial térava. The Scholiast 
Says yivovral tives TOY Ed yeyorulav aNe- 
Tpides tH Oe@ mapOévor, aitiwes ra eis tiv 


6volav mémava adovou Kat €otw €vTipoy 
TovTo. Aoay Sé Kat fepot pureves. Eusta- 
thius (on Odyssey xx. 105) quotes from 
ancient writers various accounts of these 
Mill-maidens, but they do not carry 
us beyond the Scholiast’s statements. 
The Mystery-maidens as we have seen 
were little girls between seven and 
eleven. The Mill-maidens are rather 
older; damsels ten years old and up- 
wards. For we may assume that when 
the speaker says that at ten years of age 
she became a Mill-maiden she means 
that she attained that distinction at the 
earliest possible age. But whom are we 
to understand by the words rapynyér ? 
The Scholiast, after explaining that the 
words are equivalent to 17 Secrolvy the 
Sovereign Lady, refers them to either 
Artemis or Demeter; while Tyrwhitt 
calls attention to the statement in 
Plutarch’s Alcibiades, chap. 2, jyiv de 
tois ‘A@nvaios, ws of marépes éyovory, 
apxnyeris ’A@nva éoriv. Elmsley, in his 
note on Tyrwhitt, thinks that Athene is 
certainly meant; and this seems most 
probable. 

645. dpxros 7 Bpavpevios |] After being 
a Mystery-maiden and a Mill-maiden, 
I was a Bear-maiden in the festival of 
Brauronian Artemis. Brauron, a town 
on the sea-coast of Attica, midway be- 
tween Marathon and Sunium, claimed 
to be the possessor of the statue of 
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Artemis which fell down from heaven 
into the Tauric Temple where, after- 
wards, Iphigeneia was priestess, and 
whence she brought it on her return to 
Hellas. She continued, it was believed, 
to be its custodian at Brauron to the 
end of her life ; and the bear was so in- 
timately, and so mysteriously, connected 
with the worship of the Brauronian 
Artemis that some supposed Brauron, 
and not Aulis, to have been the scene of 
the attempted sacrifice of Iphigeneia, 
and the victim substituted in her stead 
by Artemis to have been not a deer, but 
a bear. A tame bear belonging to the 
sanctuary was killed by some Athenian 
lads, and the wrath of Artemis at the 
sacrilegious act could be appeased only 
by a regulation that every Athenian 
maiden should before her marriage be 
required ‘‘to play the bear” (dpxrevewv), 
that is, to dress up as a bear, and in that 
guise take part in the Temple service. 
She wore on that occasion a yellow robe 
(rov kpoxwroy) assimilated to the colour 
of a bearskin. But this, though doubt- 
less a proud day for the bear-maiden, 
was a universal custom and not a dis- 
tinctive honour; nor does it seem to 
have been connected with the quin- 
quennial festival of the Brauronia of 
which the poet is here speaking ; and 
if the somewhat questionable statement 
of a Scholiast here, whom Suidas copies, 


be correct, and the maidens who took 
part in the ceremony were not older 
than ten, nor younger than five, this 
cannot be the bear-maidenship to which 
the speaker is referring. For at ten 
years of age she became the Mill-maiden, 
and it was not until later (kar ¢yovoa 
x.t.A.) that she became the Bear-maiden. 
Probably in the great quinquennial 
festival, some maiden of fifteen or there- 
abouts was selected as a special distinc- 
tion to walk in the procession in yellow 
robes as one of the sacred bears. See as 
to this festival the authorities cited in 
the Commentary on Peace 874. The 
worship of the Brauronian Artemis was 
not confined to the little town of 
Brauron. There was a Temple in her 
honour in Athens itself not far from the 
Propylaea; and near its site a little 
stone bear has recently been found. 
See Percy Gardner’s “New Chapters in 
Greek History,’’ chap. 8. 

646. kdxavnpdpovy] She has been, in 
turn, a Mystery-maiden, a Mill-maiden, 
and a Bear-maiden; and she winds up 
with the xaynpopia, the crown of a 
Maiden’s life ; a distinction, the details 
of which have been sufficiently described 
in the Commentary on Ach, 242, Birds 
1551, and Heel. 730. The “wreath of 
figs’ is not, I believe, elsewhere men- 
tioned. The Scholiast says that besides 
bearing baskets of solid gold érépmevov 
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kai dppabods éxovca tov icxador. This 
was doubtless the fact, but possibly his 
only authority for the statement is the 
present passage. 

650. jy dpetvw x.t.r.| If I contribute 
better things than our present troubles, 
which, she means, are you’ contribution. 
What those ‘better things” are she ex- 
plains in the following line kat yap a- 
Spas eiopépw, I contribute MEN to the 
service of the State. <cicdépew is the 
technical word for contributions made 
by citizens to the State. See the Com- 
mentary on Knights 924. And as to the 
épavos, the family contributions for their 
poor and destitute relatives, see on 
Ach. 615. 

653. manm@ov ex Trav Mndixav] The con- 
tribution assessed by ou grandsires as 
a consequence of the Persian wars. She 
means, as the Scholiast observes, the 
amount assessed by Aristeides, as the 
contribution to be paid by the Allies to 
the treasury at Delos for continuing the 
maritime War against the Persian king. 
The transfer of the treasury from Delos to 


Athens was one of the most striking 
symbols of the change from an Alliance 
toan Empire. Thenceforward it became 
a part, and indeed the larger part, of the 
ordinary revenue of Athens. But since 
the Sicilian catastrophe, such of the 
Allies as thought that they could safely 
do so were falling away and discon- 
tinuing their contributions, whilst the 
Athenians themselves were becoming 
unwilling, if not unable, to contribute 
their proper eto popas to the State. 

656. ypuxrév] Have ye a mind to grumble 
at my words? ‘‘Numquid ergo mussita- 
tis ? Si molestus sis mihi | Hoc tuas duro 
cothurnoverberaverim genas.’’—Florent 
Chretien. 

657. ayjxr@] unsmoothed, and there- 
fore hard and rough. The Scholiast 
explains it by oxAnp@ and dpyadaxra, 
and as to the effect rod paddrrew in 
making leather soft and supple see 
Knights 269, 389, and the notes there. 
And now, just as at the conclusion of 
the Men’s speech the Coryphaeus dealt 
a blow with his hand upon the cheek 
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of Stratyllis, so here Stratyllis deals 
a blow with her hard rough slipper 
upon the cheek of the Coryphaeus. I say 
the ‘ Coryphaeus ” because the leader of 
the Men's Semichorus seems to be the 
Coryphaeus of the united Chorus. 

658. radr’ ody UBpes «.7.d.] The Men 
now have their second innings, full of 
resentment at the audacious language 
and action of Stratyllis. The insolence 
of these women, they say, does not 
diminish: it seems rather to augment ; 
enidacewv’ mporOnkny oxnoev.—Scholiast, 
Therefore we must again strip to our 
task. See on 615 supra. The ¢fayis, 
a garment which passed wnder, instead of 
over, the right shoulder, and so left the 
right arm and shoulder uncovered 
(whence indeed it derived its name), 
was most commonly worn by slaves and 
labourers, who were naturally able to 
perform their tasks more easily when 
their right arms were free. The old 
men of the Semichorus, though free-born 
Athenians, are wearing it here, to enable 
them to handle more effectively the 


great fire-logs they were carrying on 
their entrance. It took the place of 
both indriov and yirdv. eéwpls yap, says 
Eustathius on Iliad xviii. 595, yerav dua 
kat iudrioy 76 avd. And so Hesychius s.v. 
eEapis* xiTov 600 Kal iwdtioy ... map’ 6 
Kal of Ka@pikol, Gre pev “”Evdv&” (infra 
1021) ére dé “TepyBadot.” This does not 
mean, as itiscommonly taken to mean, 
that the ¢fpis could be worn either as 
an ipudriov or as &@ yiroy; it means that 
it did duty for both. The Men had 
already thrown it off at the commence- 
ment of the first system (supra 615) and 
had resumed it at its close; now they 
lay it aside again, and apparently do 
not resume it till the Women (infra 1020) 
tell them how absurd they look with the 
upper part of their bodies uncovered, 
and help them to put it on again. 

663. evreOprda Gar] to be swaddled up im. 
évOp.odv literally means ‘‘ to wrap up in 
a fig-leaf,” @piov, as dainties were com- 
monly served up. See Ach. 1101, Frogs 
134, and the Commentary on both 


places. 
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664. devkdmodes] We must suppose 
that the old men are wearing Xevkas 
épBddas. That these were commonly 
worn by courtesans (Pollux vii. 92) is no 
argument against their use by old men 
in a Comedy; and the contention of 
Bothe and others that Nevxdrodes here 
means “ barefoot ” seems quite inadmis- 
sible. The veterans had thrown off their 
eéwpides, but not their shoes; and in 
truth “ with bare white feet’? would be 
an epithet suitable to young girls rather 
than to these old soldiers who would pride 
themselves on being peAdurodes: com- 
pare infra 800-4. But whatever the 
exact signification of Devxdrodes, the 
word is here intended to be a play upon 
Avkérrodes, an epithet applied to the 
Alcmaeonidae and other exiles, in the 
days when they were rising against the 
“tyrant” house of the Peisistratidae. 
For the veterans are still thinking of 
the attempt of the women to impose 
upon them the “tyranny of Hippias” 
(supra 618), and of their own determina- 
tion to resist that attempt to the utter- 
most. Why the insurgent Alemaeonidae 
were called Avukdmodes is uncertain. The 
Scholiast thinks it was either because 
their feet were clad in wolfskin, or be- 


cause they bore on their shields the 
figure of a wolf; but it seems more pro- 
bable that it was a name given them 
by their enemies because, like wolves, 
they were always prowling about the 
frontier, seeking an opportunity to 
attack. But “the exiles of whom the 
Alemaeonidae were the leaders,” says 
Aristotle, Polity of Athens, chap. 19, 
“were unable by their own unassisted 
efforts to effectuate their own restora- 
tion, and invariably met with disaster. 
And amongst other failures was their 
fortification of Leipsydrium which is 
above Mount Parnes, where they were 
successfully besieged by the tyrants; 
whence came the Scolium: 

Alas! Alas! Leipsydrium, comrade- 
betraying ! what men valiant in fight, 
and noble of birth didst thou destroy ! 
men who showed by their valour from 
what sires they sprang.” 

And he goes on to show how they 
ultimately called in the Lacedaemo- 
nians under Cleomenes, and so the 
Peisistratidae were expelled. See supra 
273, infra 1151. The story is told by 
Hat. v. 62-5, and the Scolium is found 
in many ancient authors. Possibly in 
the Scolium itself the words AcwWvSprov 
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mpodoératpoy were intended to suggest 
the idea of neat wine, unmingled with 
water, which would treacherously over- 
throw the comrades who partook of it. 
See Mure’s Greek Literature iii. 2. 13. 

666. 67° juev eri] when we still were 
Men. For now, like the veterans in the 
Acharnians, they account themselves as 
ovdev ovras, Ach. 681. The affair at 
Leipsydrium occurred about a century 
before the date of the Lysistrata. The 
grandfathers of the speakers may have 
taken part in it. 

672. évdacer... AaBnv] The same ex- 
pression occurs in Knights 847. evdiddvar 
AaBny is to lend a hold, not without an 
idea of giving way on the part of him 
who lends it. 

673. Arapovs xetpoupyias] of strenuous 
craftsmanship. They will be behindhand, 
he means, in no handicraft, however 
difficult and laborious. 

675. déomep ’Aprepucia] as Artemisia did. 
He means “the Carian Artemisia strong 
in war” who built her ships and led them 
across the Aegaean to fight on the side of 
the Persian invaders against the Hellenic 
fleet at Salamis. In the general rout of 
the Persians her trireme was vigorously, 
but unsuccessfully, pursued by Ameinias 


the brother of Aeschylus, dewviy ydp re 
ero.evvTo, yuvaika emt tas ’AOnvas orparev- 
eoOa, Hat. viii. 93. And that, says the 
speaker here, is exactly what these 
wretched women will do, if we only give 
them the chance. 

676, dvaypado| I run my pen through ; 
I strike them out, as non-existent. So 
utterly, if the women attack them, will 
they be annihilated. The Scholiast 
fancies that there is some reference to 
the cancellation of an action at law 
(Clouds 774), but this does not seem very 
probable. 

677. immkeraroy| excellent in horse- 
back exercise and keeps her seat well. But 
in inmtxoraroy there is the same allusion 
intended as in ‘Imziov supra 618. 

678. ’Auatovas| The great legendary 
invasion of Attica by the Amazons, their 
victorious progress, and their final defeat 
by Theseus under the very walls of the 
Acropolis became a familiar theme for 
Athenian artists, as well as for Athenian 
writers. Two large frescoes, one in the 
Poecile (Pausanias i. 15) and the other 
on the walls of the Temple of Theseus 
(Id. i. 17), represented the great battle 
to later generations; and with both 
these paintings Micon seems to have 
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been concerned. The Scholiast here 
attributes to his brush the fresco in the 
Poecile; andsee Pliny xxxv. 35; whilst 
Pausanias (i. 17) notices his connexion 
with the paintings in the Theseium. 
Micon was an Athenian painter of great 
distinction, and some of the finest paint- 
ings in Athens were thejoint productions 
of himself and Polygnotus. There were 
other representations in Athens of the 
Amazons; but these were apparently the 
work of other artists. 

680. és rerpnuévoy Evrov] Literally, 
the perforated wood, meaning either the 
stocks ox. the pillory or a combination of 
both. The Scholiast says roy kipwva déyet. 
See the Commentary on Knights 367 
and 1049. Down to the word AaBdrras 
we have merely a threat, which should 
have been completed by the words rods 
avxévas, but the Coryphaeus, seeing 
Stratyllis handy to his grasp, says rov- 
tovt Tov adxéva, at the same time seizing 
her round the neck, and getting her for 
4’ moment (in wrestling phrase) “into 


Chancery.” Her indignation at this 
outrage is shown by the very first words 
of her retort. 

682. emupyoes] kindle into flame, 
and so arouse, excite. Cf. Peace 310. 

683. riv eyaurijs by] rv diow (that is, 
my natural unrestrained wrath) déyet, 
Thy épynv.—Scholiast. She means (to 
quote from Tennyson’s Princess) that 
““wildbeast of force, Whose home is in 
the sinews of a man” or woman. No 
wild beast was more formidable to the 
Greeks than the wild boar; as witness 
the Erymanthian boar, and the boar of 
Calydon; the boar which slew Adonis, 
and that other boar “ with bristling hair 
and eyes of flame *’ which inflicted the 
memorable scar upon the thigh of 
Odysseus. “Ys is, of course, both mascu- 
line and feminine; it is used in the 
feminine here, because it represents, on 
@ woman’s lips, a woman’s wrath. 

685. rods Snudras Bworpeiv] To shout to 
your fellow burghers; to call them to 
your assistance. So Peace 1146 rép re 
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Mavi 7 Svpa Baotpnodto, Let Syra shout 
to Manes to call him in. mexrovpevor, 
currycombed, that is soundly beaten. It 
exactly answers to the ‘“‘depexum”’ of 
Terence, Heautontimorumenos v. 1. 78, 
where Chremes says of his slave “ $i vivo, 
adeo depexum dabo ut, dum vivat, me- 
minerit semper mei.” TI will give him 
such a trimming that he shall remember 
me to the last day of his life. mexreiv is 
merely another form of réxecv, and means 
either to shear or to comb. 

687. airodaé apyiopévor] angered even 
to biting point. See Peace 607. 

689. oxdpoda pndé Kudos] This may 
merely mean that he shall never eat 
anything again. The Scholiast, however, 
says iva pr Sidon pnde morepnon, els yap 
Tov mOAELov Pépovar aKxdpoda, oi dé dtkacrat 
Tpwyovat kuduous. See supra 537 and the 
note there. 

695. xdvOapos] She is referring to 
Aesop’s well-known fable (No. 223 in De 
Furia’s edition, but perhaps more cor- 
rectly given by the Scholiast on the 


Peace) about the Eagle and the Beetle, 
to which allusion has already been made 
in Wasps 1448 and Peace 129, where 
see the notes. The fable told how the 
insignificant beetle, when injured by 
the mighty Eagle, contrived to’ break 
its adversary’s eggs no matter where 
they were laid, even when they were 
laid in the bosom of Zeus. And as the 
beetle acted, so Stratyllis will act. How- 
ever weak the women may appear, and 
however strong the men, she will find 
a way to repay them for all their wrong- 
doing and insolence. The term paredoo- 
pac is employed because it was always 
just as the Eagle had laid her eggs that 
the beetle, like a pata, would make its 
appearance. 

697. "Iopnvia| Here we find the name 
of the Boeotian delegate who accom- 
panied Lampito, supra 86. 

698. od yap éorar Sivayus| Ye will not 
have power to carry out your threats, or 
to do as you propose, or to subdue us 
women, , 
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XO. TY. dvacoa mpdéyous rovde kai BovdAedparos, 


Ti pot oxvOparos eEeAHArAvOas Sdpor ; 


AY. 


Kak@V ‘yuvalkov epya Kal Ojdeva pprjv 


699. rois yetrvow] These words are 
not, I think, intended to describe a 
class already comprised in the more 
general rao, by a joke similar to those 
in Ach. 533 pire yn pnt ev ayopa pyr’ ev 
nnetpo, and Thesm. 683 yuvagi kai 
Bporoiow. In my opinion mao. means 
all our people, that is, all the Athenians: 
just as in 579 supra drayras means not 
‘all men” but “all Athenian citizens.” 
The yeiroves, on the other hand, are “ our 
neighbours over the border,” such as 
those mentioned in the following lines. 

700. Onkary movotca mavyviayv] keeping 
a festal holiday in honour of Hecate. For 
this festival she wants that prime 
delicacy, a Copaic eel, just as in Ach. 
962 Lamachus wanted one for the 
Dionysian festival. As to the Copaic eel 
see the Commentary on 36 supra. It is 
here described as if it were a virtuous 
and well-loved maiden, a worthy com- 
panion of “the boys.” The Scholiast 
SayS TO xy Ore THY yuvaika éralpay eurev ws 
eraipoy rov auv7iOn kai pidrov, The ex- 


pression ro y seems to have puzzled the 
editors of the scholia, but it stands for 
“the epithet ypyorny.”” And the Scho- 
liast means that the epithet is employed 
for the purpose of showing that éraipay 
is to be taken in a good, and not in a 
bad, sense. 

703. ra oa yndiocpata] For Athens, 
under the influence of her demagogues, 
was gradually becoming a democracy of 
that unhappy type, in which the actions 
of the State are directed not by settled 
law, but by the ill-considered and 
offhand “resolutions” of the popular 
Assembly. “Erepov idos Snuoxparias, 
says Aristotle, ra@\Aa pév eivac rar (as 
in a well-governed state), xiproy 8 etvar 
TO mAnGos Kat pu) Tov vdpuor. rTodro dé 
yiverat, Grav ra Wodicpara kipia F, adda 
py 6 vdpos. cupBaiver S€ rodro dia tods 
Snuaywyovs.— Politics iv. 4, §§ 3,4. Some 
instances of these hasty resolutions are 
given in Eccl. 813. But a more de- 
plorable instance is that of the trial of 
the victorious generals after the battle 
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AY. Buvntidpev, 7 Bpdxiorov Tod NOyov. 


XO. TY. io Zed. 
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Thy pév ye mpotnv dtad€yovaay tiv omy 


720 


of Arginusae ; when those who wished 
them to be tried according to law were 
shouted down, 70 6€mA7nOos €Bda, Sevvov 
eivac ef pn tis edoe tov Sypov mpatrety 
© dv BovAnrac (Xen. Hell. i. 7. 12), the 
familiar language of demagogues in 
every age. In the present case we do 
not know the nature of the Wydicpara 
which had roused the hostility of the 
Boeotians, but no doubt they were 
consequent on the renewal of the War. 

705. rod okéAovs AaBwy] As she says 
this, Stratyllis catches the Coryphaeus 
by the leg and topples him over. After 
these four little skirmishes there is 
a pause in the action of the Play, and 
an interval of five clear days (infra 881) 
is supposed to have elapsed between 
this line and the next. Had there 
been a Parabasis, this would have been 
the place for it. For this is the 
turning-point of the drama. Hitherto 
the women have been revolting, and 
establishing themselves in the Acropo- 
lis; but now the spell is beginning 


to work; the separation of the sexes 
has become intolerable to both; the 
men are ready to yield, and to make 
peace with Sparta on any terms; and 
the only danger is that the women may 
anticipate them in yielding. It is this 
danger which brings Lysistrata out 
upon the stage, with evident signs of 
perturbation and anxiety. 

706. dvacoa mpdyous x.t.\.] The Scho- 
liast says €k Tndehou Evpimidov, but it 
does not appear whether this statement 
is confined to the first two lines or 
should be extended to what follows. 
Again on 713 he says e& Evpumidov. 
Anyhow it is plain that the first twelve 
lines of this dialogue are either bor- 
rowed or parodied from Euripides, or 
are a happy imitation of his style. 

720. Suadéyouray] Svopirroveay.—Scho- 
last. It means picking out or clearing 
out tiv émiv which had been partially 
filled up. In the Classical Review 
xi. 415, Mr. G. F. Hill, after stating 
that Pan’s grotto, mentioned in the 
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next line and infra 911, had been identi- 
fied with “a group of passages in the 
rock on the north-west face of the 
Acropolis, to which two openings ad- 
mit,” goes on to say, “In front of one of 
the two openings into Pan’s grotto begins 
a steep path leading up the face of the 
rock to a doorway (now built up) 
through the Acropolis wall. This is 
the 67) through which one of Lysi- 
strata’s women passed, Aristoph. Lys. 
720.” For “passed” Mr. Hill should 
have written “was trying to pass”; but 
Tassume that the identification iscorrect. 
Only I imagine that there could have 
been no actual “doorway” in Lysi- 
strata’stime. The expression dcadéyouca 
ri omy seems to imply the clearing out 
of some irregular or overgrown aperture ; 
and the term dm itself would natu- 
rally here, as in Wasps 350, 352, point 
to a diminutive hole, through which 
the woman would find it difficult to 
creep. 

722. é« tpoxidjias Karerkuom@peryy] 
wriggling down [the rope] from the pulley. 
Tpoxidia (said to be derived from rpoyds 
and eid) is the roller or pulley round 
which the rope is wound whereby 
buckets are lowered into, or raised from, 


the well: 6 tpoxds rod EvAov rod Ppearos, 
80 08 in@ov.—Scholiast. eikvowac@ar is to 
wriggle or crawl like a worm or a snake; 
Kupiws TO emi yas eprew, Somep oi Spas 
kal of oK@Ankes.—Scholiast. The woman 
is letting herself down from the top 
of the Acropolis by means of a well- 
rope. 

723. adropodovcay| In a sense they are 
all deserting. The special application 
of the term to this third woman seems 
to imply that she was on active service, 
a scout perhaps, or a sentry on outpost 
duty, who was deserting to the enemy. 
The fourth woman is attempting to fly 
over the wall emt orpovdod on sparrow 
back, map’ écov, says the Scholiast, ro 
dpveov Geppov eis cvvoveiav. The orpovéds 
here is not the ostrich, as Florent 
Chretien supposes, but the pert and foy- 
ward little sparrow which was accounted 
the most amorous of birds. of erpovOoi 
éxevtikol eioiy, observes Athenaeus (ix. 
46) ; and he adds that Aphrodite herself 
is said by Sappho emi orpovday dxeicOa’ 
kal yap dxeutixdy Td (dor, kal modvyovov. 
The passage of Sappho to which he 
refers is from her well-known hymn to 
Aphrodite composed in the metre to 
which she gives her name; 
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Cf. Cicero, de Finibus ii. 23; Pliny x. 
52; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster 
ii.1,&c. A bird which was harnessed to 
Aphrodite’s car might well serve as 
a steed for a lovesick woman; and if 
Trygaeus could fly to heaven on a beetle, 
she might well hope to fly over the 
Acropolis wall on a sparrow. But, as 
they are rising for the flight, Lysistrata 
pulls her down (karéomaca) by her hair. 
The word piay at the end of the line is 
peculiar, but it seems used in much the 
same way as eis in Birds 1292. 

725. x0és| They had held out heroic- 
ally for four days, see the Commentary 
on 705 supra; but then the limits of 
their endurance had been reached, and 
they must, by hook or by crook, escape 
from an insupportable position. Orsi- 
lochus, the Scholiast tells us, was 
a mopvoBoakés. 

726. mpopaces €dxovotv] This was the 
regular phrase. of pev’ AOnvaior mpopdoras 
eiAkov.— Hat. vi. 86. mpofpdoes macay 
Hépay €Axeis.—Herondas v. 5. During 
the ensuing scene women keep crossing 


the stage, coming out of the Acropolis. 
Lysistrata stops, and interrogates, them 
all. 

729. otkot... Mednova] The “ Milesia 
vellera” were highly esteemed in the 
ancient world, Frogs 542; Cicero in 
Verrem, Orat. vi. 34; Virgil’s Georgics 
11. 306, iv. 334; Pliny viii. 73; Martial 
viil. 28. 10. I suspect that the proverb 
oiko. ta MiAnova was derived from this 
line, though the proverb collectors— 
Bodleian 726, Zenobius v. 57 (Gaisford, 
pp. 88, 362), Alexandrine 1, and so 
Suidas s.v. otko.—give it an entirely 
different origin. It was used, they say, 
of persons who make a display of luxury 
out of place. And they explain it by 
alleging that when Aristagoras came to 
Sparta, seeking aid against the Persians 
(Hdt. v. 49-51), he was clothed in 
sumptuous Milesian raiment, whereupon 
an Ephor called out otkor ra MeAnova, 
keep your Milesian luxury for home. But 
many of the proverbs are really witti- 
cisms of Aristophanes, with whom the 
collectors do not seem to have been 
well acquainted. 

732. dcov Siarerdaaa | having only just 
spread the wools out over the couch ; to 
get rid of the moths, rév o¢ayv. 
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736. ddoroyv] unpeeled, with the bark 
still on ; from Aére@, to peel. The flax 
filaments are covered with a thin bark, 
which is removed by steeping and 
bruising the plant, and then drawing 
it through a machine armed with steel 
teeth like a comb. This latter process, 
which is called hackling or heckling, 
removes the rotted fragments of the bark 
and separates the fibres into distinct 
threads forspinning. As to dyopyis, the 
fine flax brought from the island of 
Amorgos (near Naxos), see supra 150. 

739. dmodeipac’| having removed the 
bark, that is, having heckled the flax. 
dydoi Se, as the Scholiast observes, kat rd 
kaxéudaroy as infra 953. 

742. & wérm’ Eidei@ua] The same in- 
vocation occurs in Heel. 369. emioyes rod 
téxov, stay my travail. So Birds 1200 
eriaxes Tov Spdpou, stay your course. 


743. doy] a place where I may 
lawfully give birth to a child, dcvoy eis 
toxerov, Scholiast. dcvoy is the opposite 
to iepdy, being applied to a place or 
thing which may be used without 
profanation for the ordinary purposes of 
life. In Scotland it is, or recently was, 
common to see advertisements that 
a coach will run, or an exhibition be 
open, “on every lawful day,” meaning 
every day not kept sacred to divine uses. 
The Acropolis was not éctoy eis roxerdr, 
not merely because, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, mapOévos 7 eds, but because it 
was all holy ground (see on 345 supra), 
one sacred temple, and, as Bergler says, 
“in nullo templo fas erat parere ; unde 
Euripides reprehenditur in Ran. 1080 
quod tragoediis suis fecisset trxroveas év 
Tois tepois.” 


751. riv tepay xvvav] By the sacred 
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helmet, Lysistrata means, in my judge- 
ment, the great bronze helmet of Athene 
Ipépaxos. The article shows that this 
is the helmet of Athene, and not some 
offering taken from her treasury, as 
Paulmier and Enger suppose. And 
although, apparently, Lysistrata had 
not actually seen the helmet when she 
pronounced it to be xadkiov m1, yet we 
must, I think, understand that her sur- 
mise was correct, and therefore that it 
was not, when exposed to view, dis- 
covered to be the golden helmet of the 
Tlap$évos. The circumstance that the 
bronze helmet was irremovable would not 
affect its removability in a Comic Play. 
And Paulmier’sobjection that the bronze 
statue was of colossal size is sufficiently 
answered by Bothe, who refers to 755 as 
showing that such must also have been 
the case with the helmet in question. 


755. aomep ai mepiotepai] dre ev Kotho- 
pact rikrovow.—Scholiast. She means 
that she will nest in the helmet like a 
pigeon ; not that pigeons really nested 
in the helmet of the Ipdpuaxos. The 
words ér’ ev médec in the preceding line 
mean while I am still in the Acropolis. 

757. rappidpopia] 9 Sexarn ipepa tov 
TUKTOMEVaY TralOloy, €v 7) Ta dydpaTa avTOIS 
ridéaor mepiOpapovres [Ketpevouvs].—Scho- 
liast. The dudidpomia or “running- 
round’’ ceremony consisted in carrying 
the child about the hearth at a running 
pace; a great feast was held; see the 
lines of Ephippus cited by Athenaeus ix. 
10 (p. 370 C) ; and presents were given by 
relativesandfriends. Inthe Theaetetus, 
chap. 15, Socrates compares himself to a 
midwife, and the dogma of which Theae- 
tetus has, by his manipulation, been 
delivered, to a new-born child; and 
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adds pera S€ rov réxov ra dupidpopia avTov 
@s adnOds ev KiKA@ mepLOpEKTéov TO Aéyo. 
But as to the day on which the ceremony 
took place the authorities are not agreed. 
The Scholiast here, as we see, places it 
on the tenth day after birth (which was 
undoubtedly the name-day, Birds 922, 
923); and Hesychius, s. v., also identifies 
it with the name-day. But the same 
lexicographer, s.v. Spojududioy map, 
places it on the seventh day, whilst the 
Platonic Scholiast and Suidas, s.v., place 
it on the fifth, the former identifying it 
with, and the latter distinguishing it 
from, the name-day. It seems most 
probable that the audidpdpra took place 
on thename-day, thatis, on thetenth day 
after birth: for we know that on that 
day a great festival was held (Birds 493, 
494,and thenotethere); anditisunlikely 
that there were two festivals held within 
a few days of each other in honour of 
the child. 

759. rov dp] This is the famous ser- 
pent which dwelt in the Erechtheium, 


and was accounted the home-keeper, o/- 
xoupos, and Warder of the Temple itself 
(6 PvAa€ tov vaod, Scholiast ; 6 PidAaé rijs 
TloAvados, Hesychius s. v. oixovpés, Eusta- 
thius at Od. i. 357), and also, generally, 
the Warder of the Acropolis (6 @iAa& 
ths Axponédwos Hdt. viii. 41, Hesychius 
ubi supra). Every month a honey-cake, 
pedtrodrra, was set out for its consump- 
tion, and was regularly consumed. 
But when Xerxes was approaching 
Athens, and it was desirable that all 
Athenians should quit the city, the 
priestess announced that the cake had 
not been touched, and at the instigation 
of Themistocles declared that by this 
sign it was evident that the divine pro- 
tection had left the city, and that the 
citizens too were intended to leave it. 
Lysistrata’s young friend should have 
been flattered at obtaining an actual 
sight of the serpent, which apparently 
nobody else in historic times had ever 
been privileged to see. 


761, KkaxkaSiCovedr] hooting. The ser- 
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pent was legendary, the owls were real. 
There would doubtless be always a large 
colony of Athene’s birds dwelling about 
her Temples in the Acropolis. How 
common they were in Athens generally 
is evidenced by the proverb yAaik’ ’AGn- 
va¢e: see Birds 301 and the note there. 
And about a century ago Dodwell 
observed that the ydavé is “the most 
common owl at Athens, and is very 
small and tame.” And he tells us that 
these birds ‘‘have a particular note, of 
which their Greek name Koukoubagia is 
perfectly expressive’; Travels ii. 43. 
Morris (British Birds i. 164) says that 
the note “ resembles the syllables keu, 
keu, keewit, or koowit.” Aristophanes in 
Birds 261 imitates it by xxxcaBav. 

762. teparevpdray| tricks, impostures, 
ray rpopdcewy kal mAagparov.—Scholiast. 

768. gore & 6 xpnopods obroo’] Brunck 
translates this Sic autem habet oraculum. 
But I think that otiroci is employed 
Sexrixds, Lysistrata producing the docu- 
ment which the women then call upon 


her toread. Cf. Birds1029. The oracle 
would naturally be in writing, like 
Cleon’s oracles in the opening scene of 
the Knights. 

770. xeAvdoves] The women are repre- 
sented by the swallows, and the men by 
the hoopoes; in accordance with the 
old Attic legend in which the swallow 
was Procne (or Philomela) pursued by 
her husband, Tereus the hoopoe. In 
the name adj (the phallus personified, 
Ach. 263) there is an allusion to another 
bird, the qadnpis or adapts, our coot; 
see Birds 565 and the note there. The 
“holy Temple” is, of course, the Acro- 
polis. See on 345 supra. 

772. ra vméprepa véprepa] ta émikpare- 
orepaevrehéoreparroncet, Tors avdpas Sndov- 
ért, Scholiast; who adds that the woman, 
in the following line, caxeypdras edé£aro. 

774. iy dé Suacrdowvr] if they split up 
into factions; if they do not hold 
firmly together. 

776. karamvyoveorepov] padakwtepoy Kai 
mopvixorepov.— Scholiast. Theirconduct 


, 
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will prove the truth of Lysistrata’s 
complaint, supra 137. 

778. pi) ameim@pev Tarauwpovpeva] let 
us not weary of, give over, our exertions. 
dreumeiy is to give up, cry off, Peace 306. 
So dmepovor supra 165. 

780. With this line the women retire 
into the Acropolis, and we hear of no 
further attempt on their part to desert 
the cause. Henceforth the overtures 
come from the men. 

781. pidoy) The stage being empty, 
the two Semichoruses in the orchestra 
again turn their attention to each other. 
But even on them the spell is beginning 
to work, and they are not so desperately 
in earnest as they were before. They 
now content themselves with telling 
each a little nursery tale reflecting on 
the opposite sex; and their language and 
ideas are studiously simple and childish. 
ovres, like our “Once upon a time,” was 
the recognized commencement of such 
a tale as they are about to tell. See 
Wasps 1182 and the Commentary there. 


785. Medaviov] Mymore mapa tiv ioto- 
piay elpnxev* ov yap Medaviay epevye par- 
Nov, GAN’ 7) ’Aradavrn’ eritndes S€ Todro 6 
Taév dvdpay xopos ioropet.—Scholiast. 
Atalanta was so beautiful that men 
came from all lands to woo her; so 
fleet of foot that no man could outrun 
her; so averse to men that she would 
marry no suitor unless he could win a 
race against her, and if he failed, he 
must die. Many failed, and died. 
Melanion won the race, and so won 
Atalanta, by dropping in the course 
three golden apples which she, being a 
woman, must needs turn aside to pick 
up. The story is told by Apollodorus 
ili. 9. 6; and is familiar to English 
readers as the first tale in Morris's 
“Earthly Paradise.’ Atalanta was a 
hater of men, but we nowhere hear of 
Melanion as a hater of women, and the 
Scholiast evidently thinks that the story 
was concocted by the old men for this 
particular occasion. That he dwelt for 
some period in the forests all agree, and 
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Tod MeAaviwvos of cédppoves. 


XO. TE. 
XO. TY. 


ca § wv? > ” 
Kpoppvov Tap ovK ede. 


4 7 ~ 4 
Bovropal ce, ypad, ktoat, 


the simple statement of the old men, 
worded as in a nursery tale, that “he 
had a dog,” is illustrated by Xenophon’s 
reference to him as a mighty hunter, 
fond of dogs and the chase, kuvdv kal 
kuynyeciav, De Venatione i. 5 and 7. 
But according to the Roman poets he 
endured the hardships of a homeless 
life not from his hatred of women, but 
for love of Atalanta, and won from her 
in return that pity which is akin to love; 
Ovid, Art of Love ii. 185-97; Propertius 
i. 1. 9-15. 

795. rpeis 7°] ras yuvaikas Bdehutropeba, 
The words of cappoves are in apposition 
to rpeis. 

797, BovAoua x.t.d.] The Coryphaeus 
winds up hislittle apologue by proposing 
to kiss Stratyllis ; but that this does not 
indicate a more friendly feeling on his 
part is shown by his still addressing her 
with the offensive appellation 4 ypav, 
and his real object is disclosed by his 
next words. Under pretence of kissing 
her, he meant to approach close to her, 


kavareivas akrioat, and to lift his foot 
and kick her. And it is plain from 
what follows that he made as though he 
would carry this threat into execution. 

798. kpdppudy rip .7.d.] Then you shall 
never eat onions again. ‘Non ergo ce- 
pam comedes.”—Bergler. This is a 
threat of the same character as the iva 
py payn oxdpoda of 689 supra; and here, 
as there, the Scholiast’s explanation is 
ov moAdeunoets. So in Peace 1129 the 
Chorus, rejoicing in the advent of Peace, 
congratulate themselves on being quit 
Tupov kal kpoupvorv. The Scholiast gives 
an alternative interpretation kravoe Kal 
xopls kpoppvor, treating ¢de as coming 
not from écbia, gdopnat, but from d€e to 
be in want of; “there is no need of an 
onion to make you weep; you will weep 
without that.” This is accepted by 
several commentators, and is represented 
in my translation ; but it requires the 
substitution of kpopvov or Kpoupioy for 
kpdupvov which is found in all the MSS. 
and gives a satisfactory meaning. 
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800. Aéypyv] Adxun, Which properly 
means a copse or thicket (Birds 202), is 
here used of the dense growth of hair 
visible on the veteran’s uplifted leg. 
This would be particularly obnoxious to 
Athenian women who were careful to 
eradicate every superfluous hair on their 
own persons. The word is used in a 
similar sense in Eccl. 61, where the 
Woman who has been training herself 
to pass off as a man describes her arm- 
pits as Adypns Sacurépas. See the note 
there. 

801. Mupwvidns] The peculiarity to 
which the women object is a sign of 
manly strength and hardihood ; and the 
Men reply that in this respect they 
resemble the noblest of their race. Of 
all the national heroes who flourished 
after the termination of the Persian 
War, Myronides—whose remarkable 
victories (1) over the Corinthians, and 
(2) over the Boeotians, B.c. 459-456, 
extended the Athenian supremacy by 
land to the utmost limits it ever at- 
tained—and Phormio— whose brilliant 
achievements in the Corinthian gulf at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War established the Athenian supremacy 
by sea—appear to be the two who 


appealed most strongly to the mind of 
Aristophanes. Myronides is mentioned 
again Eccl. 304, where he is styled 6 
yevvadas; and Phormio has already 
been mentioned in Knights 562, Peace 
348. 

802. peXaurvyos] This also was es- 
teemed a sign of robust manhood; 
feAdpmuyos* avdpetos.—Hesychius. pedap- 
muyous’ avdpeious.—Photius.. It was a 
special epithet of Heracles, and all the 
grammarians and proverb-collectors tell 
the well-known story of ‘‘ Heracles and 
the two rascals.” The two had been 
accustomed to prey upon the passers by ; 
and their mother used to warn them to 
desist, lest they should one day meet 
with rivds pedauriyou (merely meaning 
as Zenobiusv. 10, Gaisford, Paroem, p.342 
explains it rwvds dvdpeiou kal ioyupod), and 
get the worst of it. However they con- 
tinued their practices and became such a 
pest to the neighbourhood that Heracles 
had to suppress them. He tied their 
feet together, and suspended them, head 
downwards, on a pole which he carried 
over his shoulder. Hanging in this 
position they had a clear view of his 
“nigerrimas nates.” Remembering 
their mother’s warning and seeing how 
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completely it was fulfilled, not only in 
the sense in which she spoke it, but also 
in its most literal sense, they both 
suddenly burst into fits of laughter. 
Heracles, surprised at their mirth, 
inquired what the joke might be. 
They told him, and he, being always at 
heart a good fellow, joined in the laugh- 
ter, and finally let them go, The inci- 
dent is versified by Charles Lamb in a 
poem of no great merit included in his 
Eliana. Here the expression means 
that Myronides was a very Heracles to 
his foes. 

806. dvtiAé£at] to say in opposition to. 
I too, says the Woman, am fain to tell 
you a little tale, as a counterblast to 
your Melanion. 

808. Tipwy nv tis] There was one Timon. 
She speaks in this vague way because 
she is making up a nursery story; for 
at this time the name of the famous 
misanthrope was very well known at 
Athens. See Birds 1549 and the Com- 
mentary there. The strange phraseo- 
logy in which he is here described is 
probably intended to burlesque some 
expressions in the Movdrporos of Phry- 
nichus, a Comedy which competed with 
the ‘Birds. The only fragment of 


810 


that Play bearing on Timon which has 
reached us is full of quaint epithets, 
dvopa 5€é pou 

éativ Movétpomos' (@ 5& Tipwvos Biov, 

dyapov, ampocodoyv, d¢vOuvpov, a¢uyov, 

dyéAacrov, adiaAexrov, idioyympova. 

Here aidpuros seems to mean without 
settled habitation ; homeless. 
Trepreipypevos encompassed as to his per- 
Son, aBaro.cw ev cKoro.or amidst impene- 
trable thorns. okéXos is said to mean a 
thorn by allthe grammarians, Hesychius, 
Photius, Eustathius and the Scholia mi- 
nora at Iliad xiii. 562, 564, the Scholiast 
here, and Suidas; though they also give 
as an alternative a pointed stake; and 
that seems to be the sense in which 
Homer used it. dmoppwé is an offshoot, 
a chip of the Erinyes. 

814. tid picovs| The words are intyro- 
duced in a somewhat unconnected man- 
ner, but Stratyllis is adopting the 
language of the Men, supra 792. It is 
apparent from the strophe that a line, 
consisting of a paeon and a spondee, 
has fallen out either before or after the 
present line. The words in brackets 
are inserted merely to complete the 
sense and the metre, and not as being 
really what Aristophanes wrote. 
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815. dv8pdou movnpois] Neither here, 
nor three lines below, is the epithet 
movnpot intended to restrict the univer- 
sality of the word dydpes. If the Scho- 
liast’s observation, émueckys mv Kal epevye 
tovs moynpovs means that Timon did not 
shun all men, it is certainly wrong. 
To the speaker all men are rovnpot. 

822. fdeucd ye] i) elpwveia gnolv, } 
adnbas epo8ndn.—Scholiast. This is not 
very illuminating, but I quote it as 
showing that even the old gram- 
marians did not know whether the 
Coryphaeus is speaking in jest or in 
earnest. 

824. expaveis] you will expose. roy oa- 
kavOpov* TO yuvatkeioy aidoiov.—Scholiast. 
In the woman’s final retort the words 
ov kopynrny are intended to contrast with 
the Asypn odd? of line 800. And as to 
dreihopmévov TH AVXV@ See Praxagora's 
address to the Avyvos Hecl. 12,13. dro- 
Wiido means to denude of hair. Of. 
Thesm. 538, and lines 227, 232 of the 
same Play. 


, 


Qavu- 


829. tod, iod yuvaixes] The pause which 
ensues is broken by a cry from the 
battlements of the Acropolis. Hitherto 
the whole business of the stage has 
been conducted outside the Propylaea. 
If Lysistrata wishes to parley with the 
Men, she comes out of the Acropolis; 
when the parley is over, she retires into 
the Acropolis, and so on. But now for 
the first and only time in the Play we 
see the defenders not outside the Pro- 
pylaea, but standing on the wall itself, 
and thence conversing with those out- 
side. It is possible that during the 
little interchange of amenities which 
has just passed between the two Cho- 
ruses, the Acropolis had, by means of 
the machine called the éfoorpa, been 
pushed forward on the stage, whence at 
the conclusion of the scene, perhaps 
during the final banter between the 
Choruses, infra 1014-42, it is with- 
drawn in the same manner. Any- 
how Lysistrata is now visible standing 
on the wall, at first alone, and calling 
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to her friends inside, some of whom 
immediately join her. A man is seen 
approaching in a frenzied state; with 
him is a servant carrying a baby. 

831. maparemAnypévor] ina franticstate. 
pavépevoy 7O €pwtt.—Scholiast. «iAnp- 
pévoy is seized as by a disease, smit with 
the mystic frenzies of Aphrodite. 

833. Kimpou k.r.A.] Cythera and Cyprus 
were Aphrodite’s favourite haunts, the 
scenes of her earliest appearance ‘‘ when 
she came From barren deeps to conquer 
all with love.” aparov 8€ KvOjpowr 
(abéovoty | ”"Emdero" evOey érevra mepipputov 
ixero Kimpov.—Hesiod, Theog. 192, 193, 
és Kirrpov & €XOotca Ovadea yyy COurer | Es 
Udgov (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 
i. 58), whence she is called in the same 
hymn, 298, Oca Kumpoto evkripévns pe- 
déovea. And of all her appellations 
none were more common than 6ca Kv- 
amps (infra 1290, cf. supra 551), Magia 
’Adpodirn (supra 556), and KuOépera (Ku- 
mpoyevn KvOepecay, Hymn to Aphrodite iii. 
1, Theognis 1386), or in Latin “Diva 


835 


mapa TO THS XAOns. 


potens Cypri,” Regina Paphi,” and the 
like. But it is rather surprising to find 
the island coupled, as here, with one of 
its own towns, Kimpov kai Uddov pedé- 
ovea. She is the Goddess on whose aid 
and influence the women rely; the 
appearance of Cinesias is a proof that 
she is working actively in their favour ; 
and she has only to go on in the same 
way (that is, inflaming the men with 
love), and success is assured. The 
Kurpoyéver’ "Adpodirn is acting as they 
hoped she would act, supra 551-4. And 
accordingly at the close of the Play 
when Peace is established, they call it 
the Peace jv éemoinoe bea Kimpis. 

835. XAdns] by the chapel of Demeter 
Chloe, which was very near the Propy- 
laea. Pausanias (i. 22) notices it just as 
he reaches the Acropolis; gars dé kai 
I's kouporpdépov kat Anuntpos iepov XAdns, 
he says, when describing that locality. 
See the Commentary on Thesm. 300. 
Demeter, who was really 17 exalted into 
an Olympian divinity, was called X\én 
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after the fresh green cornshoots, ex ris 
Tov Kiev (qy. Kapr@v) xAdns, says the 
Scholiast on Oed. Col. 1671. 

838. Kuyyotas] The Scholiast supposes 
that this was the notorious dithyrambic 
poet, who has already made his appear- 
ance in the “Birds,” and was a per- 
petual object of ridicule to the Athenian 
wits. See Birds 1372 and the Com- 
mentary there. But Aristophanes would 
hardly have brought the dithyrambist 
on the stage without making some 
allusion to his musical and personal 
absurdities. The Scholiast himself says 
mématxe mapa ro kev. And Bergler 
seems to be right in saying that Kuy- 
cias and Mvuppim are not intended as 
names of real characters, but are simply 
concocted from xweiy and piproy (infra 
1004) respectively. 

839. dmrav x.r.d.] omray, orpépev, and 
(five lines below) oraGevew are all meta- 
phors from the culinary art to denote 


the process of voasting, tormenting and 
making a fool of, a person; and nrepo- 
mevevy is the regular term for describing 
the cajoleries of a lover. This little 
speech is explained by Suidas (s.v. 77e- 
porrevety) rather more fully than it is by 
the Scholiast ; e€araray, rapadoyilerOa, 
kal Tad TovTots éemakoNovbodvra, ANY dy 
ocvvapocdueba pt) rove emt THs KUAIKOS* 
TouTégTt, cuvovaracery. 

844. ameAOere] The other women now 
retire, leaving Lysistrata alone on the 
wall to parley with Cinesias below. 

846. ext rpoxod orpeBdXovpevov] This 
was a well-known form of torture at 
Athens, Peace 452, Frogs 620, Plutus 
875. According to Plutarch (Nicias ad 
fin.) it was the punishment inflicted, 
about a year and a half before the date 
of the Lysistrata, on the unhappy barber 
who, having spread about the news of 
the Sicilian catastrophe, was unable to 
produce his authority for that state- 
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ment; és tov tpoxdyv katadeOels eorpe- 
Bdodro Trodty xpdvor, Ews emnOov oi To may 
KakOv, OS ELyev, AmayyéANovTES” OUT@ pores 
6 Nukias émuctevOn mabay & rodddkts avrois 
mpoeimev, According to Andocides (De 
Mysteriis 43, 44) Peisander proposed, 
amidst general applause, dvafSiBaewy emi 
Tov tpoxov 42 persons, some of them sena- 
tors. For the metaphorical use of the 
word to describe the torments and parox- 
ysms of love, Bergler refers to Plautus, 
Cist. ii. 1. 4 “Iactor, crucior, agitor, 
stimulor, versor in amoris rota miser.” 

847. évros rév uddkwy] There were, 
of course, no sentries stationed outside 
the Acropolis, but Lysistrata, being, as 
it were, the commander of a besieged 
fortress, is careful to use the strict, 
though unsuitable, military terms. In 
the same spirit she calls herself, two 
lines below, an 7pepookdros. 

852. Tavovidys| Tatoyidac was really 
the name of an Attic deme, belonging 


to the tribe Leontis. See Harpocration 
8.VV. Ilavavcis kat Taovidu. But here, 
just as Kuyotas involves the idea of 
kwveiv, SO does Iatovidys the idea of sraiecy, 
a verb of the same signification, 

856. Keynoia routi yévorto] Here's to 
Cinesias. This was the established for- 
mula with which lovers, when absent, 
toasted and pledged each other. And 
this they did, not merely, as our custom 
is, over their wine, but also on various 
other occasions. Cf. Thesm. 403, 404. 
It was in this sense that the dying 
Theramenes, playing cottabus-fashion 
with the dregs of his hemlock, ex- 
claimed Kpuria rodr éor@ 1@ kad, Here's to 
my beautiful Critias, Xen. Hell. ii. 3 ad 
fin.; Cicero, Tusc. Disp.i.40. He speaks 
of his enemy as a lover of his love; for 
xados is the lover’s recognized epithet. 
See Ach. 144, Wasps 97-9. We may be re- 
minded of Romeo’s exclamation ‘Here's 
to my love” as he drank the poison. 
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857. & mpos trav Gedy] We are not 
intended, as Bothe thinks, to supply 
éxxaddecov avrny. The words are an ejacu- 
lation of love and pleasure drawn from 
his excited passions by Lysistrata’s grati- 
fying intelligence. 

860. Anpds eare radAa] That all the rest 
are mere trash by the side of, that is, 
compared with, Cinesias. See Frogs 809. 

863. rod6’] The Scholiasts give two 
explanations of this word, 76 aiSotoy and 
dpyvpwor. The Commentators all adopt 
the former interpretation, referring it, 
I presume, to the depydrivoyv aidoioy 
with which Cinesias, and henceforth all 
the men on the stage, are undoubtedly 
furnished ; rods gdAntas cionyayev év 
ty Avowrparn, says the Scholiast on 
Clouds 542. But it is quite clear from 


the ensuing scene that he retains this 
appendage; and it is equally clear from 
his use of the present tense didout, and 
from Lysistrata’s immediate acqui- 
escence, that he does at once give her 
orep €xet. It seems to me therefore that 
the Scholiast’s second interpretation is 
the correct one, and that Cinesias 
throws up to Lysistrata a BadAdvrtoy or 
money-bag of some kind. 

864. xaraBaca k.r.A.] With these words 
Lysistrata descends from the Wall into 
the interior of the Acropolis, and we 
see no more of her until she emerges 
from the Propylaea infra 1106. Cinesias, 
left alone on the outside of the wall, 
indulges in a brief soliloquy. 

870. fide «.7.A.] Myrrhina now makes 
her appearance on the wall, speaking, 
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as she is coming, to Lysistrata and the 
women behind her. What she says is 
supposed to be spoken aside, but of 
course she intends Cinesias to overhear. 

873. adréo’ ov] not thither; not in that 
direction. She will not descend from 
the wall on the outside, where Cinesias 
is; she contemplates descending from 
it (dey, four lines below) in the oppo- 
site direction. 

876. emirerpimpévos] ind rod epwros 
dndovert.—Scholiast. Not desiring you ? 
nay rather, consumed with desire. So 
enirpiBer ra mA infra 888 and cf. 1090 
infra. 

879. IIAIAION] The child in this case 
is probably a mere puppet; unlike the 
children of the Megarian in the Achar- 
nians: see the note on line 735 of that 


Play. They had to move and eat. This 
is a mere baby lying in its nurse’s arms, 
save for the utterance of the word pap- 
pia, which of course could be easily 
managed. 

881. exrnv nuépav] See the note on 
705 supra. 

884. otoy 76 rekeiv] Setvov ro rikrewy, SAYS 
Euripides, in the same sense, in Iph. 
Aul. 917. And again in Phoenissae 355 
Sewov yuvak ai dv’ ddivev yovai | kai 
piddrexvdv res may yuvatkeioy yévos. After 
this speech Myrrhina descends from the 
wall into the Acropolis, and four lines 
later comes out through the Propylaea. 
Cinesias has another soliloquy. 

887. xa duckodaiver] the way she flouts 
me. dis the accusative after Svckodaivet, 
an idiom not reproducible in English. 
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rad? alta on’ oO & Kap emitpiBe 7d 7600. 
MY. @ yAvkéraroyv ad rexvidiov Kakod Tarpos, 
pepe oe pidjow yAvK’TaToy TH pappia. 890 
KI. ri, & wovijpa, Tatra Trovels xaTEpaus 
meiOer yuvarti, Kapé T &XOeoOaL ToLets 
auth Te Avret; . MY. pi) mpdcaye Thy xElpa pot. 
KI. 7a 8 Woy dvta Tapa Kal od xphpara 
xelpov diaribeis. MY. éAfyov atvrév pot péret. 895 
KI.  dAlyor péret oor THs KpdKns popovpéevns 
b7d Tav adextpvévov; MY. euorye vip Ala. 
KI. ra ris Adpodirns tép’ avopyiacré oor 
xpovoy Tocotrév éoTw. ov Badiet war ; 
MY. pa AZ’ ovk éywy’, Hv pr SiadraxOATE ye 900 


Florent Chretien gives ‘‘Sed quod su- 
perbit et mihi est morosula | Hoc plus 
amore pectus exercet meum.” For dvo- 
kodaiverv to bedvckonos, fretful, ill-disposed, 
see Clouds 36, and for BpevOverOa to give 
oneself airs, Clouds 362, Peace 26. 

893. airy te Avmet] And you make 
yourself miserable. Jason, as Brunck 
observes, uses the same words to Medea, 
Eur. Med. 1861. Assuming the old 
relations between himself and Myrrhina 
to be now re-established, Cinesias lays 
hold of her in a familiar manner, aic- 
xpés the Scholiast says; an act which 
calls forth an immediate rebuke. 

896. xpdxns] that your wool is being 
pulled to pieces by the fowls. xpdxn is 
properly the woof or cross-thread which 
is shot through the threads of the warp 
by the shuttle, cepxis. Then it came to 
signify woollen threads, generally. 


opoupérns is explained by the Scholiast 
to mean dtahopovperns, Siacre@pévns. 

901. iy doxy] if such is your determina- 
tion. “si tibi ita placet.”—Brunck. Van 
Leeuwen’s interpretation ‘si visum fue- 
rit, si populus iusserit” seems destruc- 
tive of the wit of the passage. Cinesias 
is in a mood to promise anything if 
only he can get Myrrhina home again; 
and to say “‘the people will make peace 
if they so decree,” so far from being 
conciliatory, would be intentionally 
provocative. 

9038. exeive] to our home, which was 
implied in the question od Badie? rédw; 
to which this is an answer. drdpvupe 
means to swear off, to swear not to do 
a thing. 

904. dia xpdvov] after so long a separa- 
tion. See the Commentary on Wasps 


1476. For xaraxdiénre most. recent 
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a ~ 
Kal TOO mrod€uou travonobe, 
a A a 
KI. Toryap, iv SoKh, 
7 ‘ “~ 
Toinoouev Kal Tadra, 
Q A $2 
MY. Toyap, nv doKn, 
PA eg ame | -~ ~ Fg] 7 
kaywy are exeioe’ viv & atopdpoka, 
KI. od & @Adk KataxdéOnre per’ énod did ypédvov. 
MY. od dara: Kairot o ovK épd y’ ds od Gira. 905 
KI. uAeis; ri ody ob Katexdlvns, & Muppinor ; 
MY. © karayédaor, évavtiov Tob Tratdiou ; 
KI. pa Al’, adda robrd y' otkad, & Mavi, gépe. 
(dod, Td wév oor mradlov Kat 8 ’Kroddy: 
? 7 ; 
ov © ov KaTakNivet; 910 
MY. Tod yap dv Tis Kal, TéAay, 


Opdoete TODO ; 


editors, following Elmsley, read xara- 
kdivn&, but though the second aorist is 
the more common, it seems unreason- 
able to ban the first aorist when it is 
supported by the whole weight of 
the MSS. 

905. as od didd] She is loyally carry- 
ing out Lysistrata’s instructions kal 
prreiv cai py pidreiv. Here the ureiv is 
allowed to peep out. 

906. & Muppinov] With the best MSS. 
and all editions before Brunck I have 
retained the tribrach in the last foot of 
the line, a usage very rare indeed, but 
absolutely necessary in Frogs 1203, and 
see Id. 979. And here it seems per- 
missible for the purpose of introducing 
a pet name, the diminutive of affection. 

908. Mavjs|] a very common name in 
these Comedies for a slave. See Peace 
1146, Birds 523, 1311, 1329, infra 1212. 


KI. 6ézov 76 rod Ilavis, ckadrdv. 


911. 7d rod Tavds] sc. addiov, see supra 
721 and the note there. Pan’s grotto 
was to be the nuptial chamber, and 
she was to purify herself in the adjoin- 
ing spring, the Clepsydra; see the 
Commentary on 328 supra. ‘The ex- 
cavations show that between Pan’s 
grotto and the Clepsydra in which 
Myrrhina is told to bathe there cannot 
have been any wall such as some have 
supposed to exist.”—G. F. Hill in the 
Classical Review, xi. 415. It was in 
this cave, round which the nightingale 
was always singing, that Apollo wronged 
Creusa, and that Ion, the fruit of that 
wrong, was afterwards exposed by his 
mother. But it was not Pan’s cave 
then; see Hdt. vi. 105. Pan, says 
Hermes (in Lucian’s Bis Accusatus 9), 
originally dwelt in Arcady, but came 
unsummoned to assist the Athenians at 
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MY. kai was @6" dyv} O97 dv EOouw és wodAW ; 

KI. xdédd\ora Sfmov, Aovcapeéevn TH KAeWddpa. 

MY. érer duécaca ofr’ émopkicw, Tédav ; 

KI. els €ué tpdmoiro’ pndév dpkov ppovtions. 

MY. gépe vuv évéyxw KdLvidtov ver. 

KI. pndapas. 
apkel xapai vOv. 

MY. pa tov ’AmrdAd@ pH a’ eyo, 
Kalmep Tolodroyv bvTa, KaTaKNWW@ Xapai. 

KI. 4 rou yuvd didet pe, O4An 'oTly Karas. 


Marathon; and thenceforward riy ind 
Th axpomdéde omndrvyya TavTHy amohaBdpevos 
oiket puxpdv bmd Tod TeAaoyxov. And in 
Lucian’s twenty-second Dialogue of the 
Gods, where Hermes, a comely and 
beardless youth, dismayed at the gro- 
tesque appearance of Pan his alleged 
offspring, exclaims yeAwra dpAnow rapa 
maow emt tH edradia (cf. Wasps 1512), 
“‘O you need not be ashamed of me,” 
says Pan, “for I am quite a musician, 
and can play the syrinx beautifully; 
and Dionysus can do nothing without 
me, GAXa Eraipoy kat OKraworny memoinké pe, 
kal nyodpat ad’t@ Tod xopod. And besides 
this,” he adds, “I am very brave, and 
fought so well at Marathon that the 
Athenians gave me 716 imd TH dkpomdXer 
onmmda.oy as the prize of valour.’ “Well, 
well,” says Hermes, ‘‘let us be good 
friends in future; but one thing I 
charge you as a dutiful son; never call 
me father when any one is within 
hearing.” The words és wé\w in the 
following line mean into the Acropolis. 


915. eis cue tpdraro] The sin upon my 
head. 


917. wa roy ’Awd\X@] Why does Myrr- 
hina use an oath which is proper only 
for men? ovx éorw Spxos yuvatkov, Says 
the Scholiast, truly; cf. Eccl. 160 and 
the note there. Possibly she is thinking 
of his connexion with Pan's grotto, as 
mentioned in a preceding note. 

918. xaraxdwd yapai] I will not let you 
lie (literally, I will not lay you) on the 
The Com- 
mentators give various interpretations 
of rowdroy, none of which seem to me 
accurate. In my opinion it means such 
a man, so loveable and dear to me. In 
the Fourteenth Ihad Zeus is so en- 
amoured of Hera as (to use the language 
of Plato,'Republic ii. 4, p. 390 C) pnd 
eis TO Swpariov eOerew €dOeiv, GAN’ adrod 
BovdAduevoy yxapat EvyyiyverOa. But 
Myrrhina, though equally enamoured 
of Cinesias, will not follow the example 
of Zeus. We see by the next line that 
Cinesias takes her language as a proof 
of her love for himself. She now re- 
turns into the Acropolis, but imme- 
diately re-emerges, carrying a bare bed 
without any bedding. 


ground, katrep rowdroy dyra. 
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MY. (0d, kardketo’ dvioas ter Kayo Kdtopat 920 
kairo, 76 deiva, Wiabds ear’ eforcréa. 
KI. rota Wiabos; ur pot ye. 
MYT. vi) Thy “Aprepuuy, 
aicxpov yap émi révov ye. KI. 865 pod vey kioar. 
MY. ‘dod. KI. mamaidg. AKxé vey rayéws wdvv. 
MY. (dod Wiabos: xatdkeioo, kal di ’Kddopat. 925 
katrot, 76 detva, mpooxepddaiov ovK ~xeLs. 
KI. adN’ od Séop’ oddty €ywye. MY. vi A?’ adn eye. 
KI. AN’ 7} 7d wéos 760 ‘Hpakdijs Eevigeras. 


921. 16 deiva] What was it? So again 
five lines below and 1168 infra. The 
force of this dilatory ejaculation is suf- 
ficiently explained and illustrated in 
the Commentary on Peace 268 and 
Wasps 524. I will here only add one 
other example taken from the twelfth 
of Lucian’s Courtesan-Dialogues. There 
Lysias finds his ladylove in a very com- 
promising situation with a young person 
whom he supposes to be a man, but 
who in reality is a girl named Pythias. 
Pythias had been obliged, in an illness, 
to have her head shaved, and her hair 
was now as short as a boy’s, of which 
she was grievously ashamed. Usually 
to hide her disgrace she wore a wig, but 
she was not wearing it when Lysias 
caught her with his ladylove. So, in 
order to exculpate her friend, she 
allows her sex to be revealed, and the 
loss of her hair to be explained; but 
concludes by saying Any, 7d Seiva, dpa, & 
Avoia, pn tin elrns 76 wept THs Képns, But, 
what was I going to say?—O yes, but 
pray, Lysias, don’t tell anybody about my 
hair. ‘iaOos is a rush-mat, often used 


asa mattress. ras éyxowunrnpias Wddovs 
Xapedbvas exddovy.—Pollux vi. 11. Wiabos: 
7 Xapevvn.—Hesychius. 

923. emi révov] on the bare bed-cords. 
toévos is used collectively for révo, the 
bed-cords on which the bed-clothes 
would be spread. 1677 KXivn evrerapévov 
ws héepew ra rudeta (the bed-clothes), says 
Pollux x. 36, is omapria, révos, Ketpia. 
Herodotus (ix. 118) says that the 
Persians besieged in Sestos by the Athe- 
nians under Xanthippus were reduced 
by famine to such straits éare rods 
tévous E\povres TOV KALVEewy eotTéovTO. 

924. mamaaé] An exclamation of de- 
light at the sweetness of Myrrhina’s 
kiss. So in the next year’s Comedy, the 
Scythian, kissed by Elaphium, cries 
out 6 dd wamararai, Thesm. 1191. 

928. ‘Hpakdjjs éevigera] is having the 
entertainment of Heracles; that is, is 
kept waiting for his supper. Bergler 
refers to Wasps 60 ‘“Hpakd\js 76 Setrvoy 
é€arardépevos, where the Scholiast tells 
us that in some earlier Comedies 
Heracles was represented as a guest 
invited to a supper party, and in a 


110 Pah pay bsg bE bee | 
MY. dvictac, dvamidnoov. KI. 4dn mavT exo. 
MY. dmavra ofta; KI. deipd vv, & xpvotov. 930 
MY. 70 orpédquoy 76n AVopat. pépvnod vor: 
ph we eamathons Ta TEpi TOY OLaddrayav. 
KI. vy A? drodoiuny dpa. MY. cicdpayv ovk éxets. 
KI. pa A?’ obd? déopal y', dddAd Bivetvy BodAopa. 
MY. apérct, roujoers TobTo: Taxd yap €pxopat. 935 
KI. dvOpwmos émitpiper pe dia Ta oTpopata. 
MY. émaipe cavriv. KI. add emfprar toizé ye. 
MY. Bovdr\x pupicw ce; KI. pa tov ‘Arrédd@ py BE ye. 
MY. vi rhv Adpodirny, fv te BotrAn ¥ Hv TE py. 
KI. i éxyvbein 76 pdpov, ® Zed déorora. 940 
MY. mpérewe O7 THY xelpa Kadeihov AaBar. 


terrible way, because the feast was so 
long in making its appearance. 

929. aviorac’] He is already lying on 
the yia6os, and she tells him to lift 
himself up that she may slip the pillow 
underneath him. 
7@ 67.—Scholiast. 

933. cictpay] a blanket, coverlet to 
wrap over him. dkvamroy iudrioy kat 
maxv  ovcvpa.—Scholiast. In these 
Comedies it generally, though not in- 
variably, signifies a bed-wrap, Clouds 10, 
Birds 122, Eccl. 347. 

936. GvOperos| avtt rod 7) yuvi) 7 avOpe- 
mos etre—Scholiast. She'll be the death 
of me with this bed-clothes business. 

937. émratpe cavrdy] This is equivalent 
to the dvicrago of eight lines above, and 
to the eravaipov of Knights 784. In the 
reply rovro is of course the penis scorteus. 

938. Bother pupiow oe;] As if he were 
a bridegroom. See Peace 862 and the 
note there. 


va mpookepadaoy av- 


943. ef py Starpimrixdy] ef wt sed contra, 
see Thesm. 898 and the Commentary 
there. dcatpurrixdy, smacking of delay, 
SuarpiBns yéuov Kat Bpadvriros as the 
Scholiast says. It seems to have had 
a somewhat similar flavour to that of 
the Ten Years’ Treaty-sample in Ach. 193. 
The objection which Cinesias takes to 
this unguent gives Myrrhina a further 
opportunity for delay, and she now pre- 
tends that she has brought the wrong 
ointment-box. 

944, rd ‘Pddi0r] od 7d S’piov.—Scholiast. 
We must, I think, understand Myrrhina 
to be apologizing to her husband for 
having brought him an unguent which 
was ovx 760 (deliberately misunder- 
standing him), and to mean that she 
had brought the worse kind by mistake; 
she intended to bring the Syrian, and 
by some error has brought the Rhodian. 
Yet the Rhodian was in later times 
highly esteemed. “Crocinum in Solis 
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KI. ody 460 76 pdpov pd Tov ‘ArroAX@ TouToY?, 
ef ut) Starpimrixiy ye, KovK dfov ydpor. 
MY. draw’ éya, 7d ‘Pédiov AveyKoy pdpor. 
KI. dyabév- &a avr’, & Saipovia. MY. Anpeis éxov. 945 
KI. kéktor’ drrodol’ 6 mpdros éWijoas pdpor, 
MY. dAaBé rovde tiv &XéBacror. 
KI, GAN’ Erepov eyo. 
GN oefupa KaTdkeico Kal pu} por pépe 
pn dev, 
MY. Tolnow Tadta vi THv Apremy. 
UTroAvopat yotv, dA dros, ® didrrare, 950 
omoveas mrovetobar rnpuet. 
KI. BovAetcopai— 


Ciliciae,” says Pliny xiii. 2, “diu maxime 
laudatum; mox Rhodi”’; or, as Phile- 
mon Holland translates it, ‘‘the oint- 
ment of saffron confected at Soli in 
Cilicia imported for a good while and 
carried the praise alone; but soone 
after that of Rhodes was every man’s 
money.’ On the other hand, perfumery 
unguents originally came from the East. 
The Persians, according to Pliny xiii. 1, 
invented them. And as regards the 
Syrian in particular, we know from the 
Gospel narratives what “very costly” 
perfumes were used in the Holy Land. 
If indeed it were true, as Van Leeuwen 
thinks, that Rhodes had lately revolted 
from Athens, we could well understand 
that the Athenians might have enjoyed 
any remark tending to depreciate, how- 
everunjustly, the island and its products; 
but itis, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful if the revolt had taken place when 
the Lysistrata was written, Thue. viii. 44. 


945. Anpeis exov] You keep talking 
nonsense. The same words are used in 
Birds 341, and also in Frogs 512 where 
see the note. Myrrhina now re-enters 
the Acropolis, and at once returns with 
the right ointment. During her short 
absence Cinesias relieves himself by in- 
voking a curse on the inventor of un- 
guents. As to a\dBaoroy see Ach. 1058 
and the note there. By érepoy in line 
947 he means penem scortewm. 

949. roumow raidra] that is caraxeicopat. 
And to show that she is in earnest she 
adds that she is already taking off her 
shoes. 

951. Bovdredcopat] consiliuminibo. But 
what he means we cannot say, for be- 
fore he has gone further Myrrhina dis- 
appears into the Acropolis, and he finds 
that she has been playing him false 
throughout. The jade is gone pe dmodei- 
paca “‘me nudata glande relinquens.”’ 
See supra 739, 
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ACS SERA 


amoN@AEKEV fe KamrITETpLpEV % ‘yuV7), 


> 
Ta T GANa TavTa Katrodelpag olxETaL. 


olpot Ti rdw; Tiva Bivjco, 


Ths KadAlorns Tacav eva Geis ; 


mas TavTnVl TadoTpopyae ; 


mod Kuvadarné ; 


picbwady por thy TiTOHY. 


XO, TE. év devo y', @ ornve, Kak 


relpe Wuxiy eEararnbets. 


960 


» ’ > 7 ’ > > = 
Kay@y OLKTELP® GO AL, Al, Al. 


~~ \ DN A a b 4 
Tolos yap av 7) vEeppos avTicyxot, 


956. ras ravtnvi madorpopjce;| He 
speaks of his Wodny (infra 979) as if it 
were a motherless daughter. Its own 
mother has deserted it; he must hire 
a nurse for it from the ropvoBockis, 
Philostratus, who was nicknamed Kuva- 
éomn&. See Knights 1069 and the Com- 
mentary there. 

959. ev dewe y'] Cinesias is alone on 
the stage. The old men in the orche- 
stra condole with him in approved 
Tragic style. 

962. motos yap av x.t.d.] mapa ra e& 
*Avdpopedas “ rroiat ALBades, Troia Serpyy”’; 
—Scholiast. The Scholiast’s language 
does not mean that Aristophanes is 
parodying the passage in the Andro- 
meda, but merely that there is a vesem- 
blance between that passage and this. 
So on Wasps 1826 the Scholiast says 
6 b€ vots rapa tiv ev Tpwact Kacdydpay 
“* dvexe mapexe.” ovTw mayTes. Spws Vore- 
pel ) Tv Tpadday Kddeots erecw énrd. 
The Andromeda was in fact exhibited 


in the same year as the Lysistrata. See 
the Introduction to the Thesmophoria- 
zusae, pp. XXXvli, xxxviii. In the line 
quoted from the Andromeda we should 
probably read Arcades for \uBades. The 
speaker seems to be wondering at the 
rocks of the sea-coast, and the Siren- 
like figure of Andromeda exposed among 
them. 

966. rods dppovs] of a morning with 
kara understood. dytt rod ev trois dp- 
@pors.—Scholiast. Compare Hat. iv. 181 
Tov pev dpOpov (in the morning) yivera 
xAtapov. 

970. XO. ry. The Men’s Chorus natu- 
rally side with the man, and condole 
with him on the treatment he has re- 
ceived from a vile and abominable 
woman. The Women’s Chorus as natu- 
rally side with the woman, and in the 
present line express their affection and 
admiration of her conduct. Thereupon 
the Men reiterate their abuse of the 
woman, and add an elaborate impreca- 
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trota & dagts; motos 8 dppos 


KaTarelvopevos, 


Kai ur) Bway tovs dpOpous. 


Kr 


= - ~ > A 
® Zed, dev advTioracper, 


XO. TE. ravi pévro vuvi o éroing 
% mapBdedupad Kal Tappvoapa. 


XO. TY. pa A? addA& piryn kal mayydukepe, 


XO. TE. moia ydukepa ; 
fiapa papa onr’. 


970 


® Zed Zed, 


el0’ adriyv, domep Tods Owpods, 
Heyddo TUP@ Kal mpnaoThpe 


tion, praying that she may be carried 
away by a whirlwind, and presently be 
dashed to earth again. The impreca- 
tion, however, concludes with four words, 
introduced mapa rpoodoxiay, which en- 


MEN. 


tirely change its character. Perhaps 
the following lines (they can hardly be 
called a translation) may give the 
English reader a general idea of the 
turn which the dialogue takes. 


All this woe she has wrought you, she only, the 


Utterly hateful, the utterly vile. 
Women. Not so; but the darling, the utterly sweet. 


Men. 


Sweet, sweet, do you call her? Vile, vile, I repeat. 


Zeus, send me a storm and a whirlwind, I pray, 
To whisk her away, like a bundle of hay, 
Up, up, to the infinite spaces, 
And toss her and swirl her, and twist her, and twirl her, 
Till, tattered and torn, to the earth she is borne, 
To be crushed—in my ardent embraces. 


973. Owpovs] heaps, of stubble, corn, 
sticks, or the like. @wpovs’ cwpovs Evdav. 
Owpoi S€ éyovrar of TOY mupGv Twpol.— 
Scholiast, Suidas. Qapoi* of rdv ozmep- 
pdrov owpol.—Photius.  Owpds* cwpos 
oraxiov.—Hesychius. Aeschylus (Ag. 
286) uses it of a heap of dry heather. 

974. rupe Kal mpnornpr| tornado and 
thunderstorm. Aristotle in his Meteoro- 


logy promises to treat rept kepavyv rro- 
cews, kal Tupavay, Kal rpnotnpev (i. 1. 2). 
And he reaches that topic at the com- 
mencement of il. 9 rept & aorpamns kai 
Bpovris, ere Se mepi rupavos Kai mpnaripos 
kal Kepavydv éyouer. Kal yap TovTwr 
Thy avryy apxyy vmrodapBave Set mavrov. 
And in the treatise wepi kéopov (if that 
be his), chap. iv, he distinguishes be- 
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évotpéas kal EvyyoyyvAicas 975 
oixoro pépwv, ciza pebetns, 
9 O& péporr ad wdédrw els Thy yy, 
Kat é€aipyns 
Tepl THY WoAry TeptBain. 
KH. 


7a Tav ’Acavav eat & yepwxia 980 


tween the three ; 16 8’ dorpaway avarvu- 
pobév, Biaiws dxpe tis yis SuexOov, Kepav- 
vos Kadeirar’ ey dé Hpimvpov 7, spodpov 
S€ dos kal dOpdov, mpnotnp’ éeay de 
drupov } mavredas, rupov. The meaning 
seems to be that xepavvos signifies forked 
lightning, or what we call a thunder- 
bolt; mpyoryp a thunderstorm with only 
sheet lightning; and ruddy a tornado 
without any lightning at all. But the 
distinction is not always kept up. Here 
we have rupay and mpyorip combined. 
Erycius in his fourteenth epigram says 
of a shepherd killed by lightning that 
the cattle will hear his pipe no more ; 
Dio- 
genes Laertius (Zeno 154), giving the 
opinions of Zeno and others on meteoro- 
logical questions, says that some define 
kepavvoyv as ear opodpay pera roddns 


Gece yap mpnotnp ce KEpavytos. 


Bias mimtovcay em yns* tupaeva Se, Kepavydy 
modvy, Blaoy kal mvevpatwdn, 7) mvedpa 
kamvades eppwydtos véous. mpnaotnpa Oe 
véos meptxvOev mupi pera mvevpatos eis 
But most of the 
old grammarians describe a rupdva as 
a vaporous whirlwind which precedes 
a thunderstorm; the Scholiast here, 
Suidas, Photius, Etym. Magn. 


975. Evorpeyras. kai EvyyoyyvAicas] 


Ta KOLAMpaTa THS ys. 


having twisted up and rolled into a ball. 
The words are repeated in Thesm. 61. 

980. ma trav ’Acavay] avril rov, rod Tay 
"AOnvay eotiv n yepovcia; mov clot Kal of 
mputavets, ois Oeh@ Te véoy eimeiv.—Scho- 
liast. puoiddew for pvdifew as supra 94, 
infra 1076. Cinesias has left the stage, 
and now enter on the one side the 
Lacedaemonian herald, and on the other 
the Magistrate whom we have not seen 
since line 614. Hitherto the contro- 
versy has been between the Athenian 
men and the Athenian women; but the 
spell has been working at Sparta too, 
as well as amongst the Athenian hus- 
bands; and now the two protagonists 
of the War—Athens and Sparta—both 
suffering under the same misfortune, 
are equally anxious to come to terms. 
yepoxia (that is yepovoia) was the cus- 
tomary name of the Senate in Dorian 
states. 

982. Kovicados] Saispwr mpraraddys.— 
Scholiast. He seems to have been 
a local Priapus, peculiar to Attica. 
Strabo (xiii. 1. 12), speaking of the city 
Priapus (near Cyzicus), says that the 
deity Priapus was of comparatively re- 
cent introduction, odd yap “Haiodos oide 
[piaroy, GX’ €otke trois "Arrixois ’Opbdvn 
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my ‘\ lA ~ , , 
7) TOL MpuTavies; AM Tt pvoi~ar véor. 


TIPO. od d& ris; mérepoy &vOpwmos, 4) Kovicaxos ; 


KH. 


= Bede < La \ \ X 
kapv§ €yav, @ Kupodvle, val TH o1w 


v ~ a 
EuoAov amd Lrdpras wept trav diaddrAayav. 


TIPO. kdmevra Sépu 890’ bd padns Hees Exov ; 


985 


KH. od tov A? ovK éydvya. 
TIPO. Tol meTaoTpedet ; 
kat Komodo. Both Orthanes and 985. td pddns] under your armpit, 


Conisalus are mentioned by Plato Co- 
micus in his ‘‘ Phaon,” as deities of the 
Priapean order; Athenaeus x. 58. 
Hesychius explains Kovicados by xomop- 
TOs, okipTnots GaTupLKy 1) TOV evTeTapev@v 
ra aidoia. In Homer itis always equiva- 
lent to xovoprdés. It has already been 
noticed that all the men on the stage 
are now wearing the penem scortewm. 
The Herald appears to be endeavouring 
to conceal his underneath his garments. 
983. & kuprdve| The herald is an im- 
portant personage and the flippant 
language of the Athenian is calculated 
to cheapen his dignity. He shows his 
resentment by addressing the elderly 
magistrate as @ kupodvie, my lad, a term 
which, though properly applicable only 
to a youth, was employed, irrespective 
of age, to show the slight regard in 
which the person addressed was held by 
the speaker. It occurs again infra 1248, 
where the Scholiast says xupoaviovs ka- 
Notow of Adkwpyes Ta petpakia, Kal rods 
edredeis avOpwrovs. And to the same 
effect the Ravenna Scholiast here; dyrt 
Tov ei’teAéorate. The “‘twa’ Gudes,” ro 
ow, in the mouth of a Spartan are 

Castor and Polydeuces. 
I 


pady being an abbreviated form of pac- 
xaAn, as, in Latin, ala of axilla. The 
phrase is quite a common one, generally 
in reference to a dagger concealed 
under the left armpit, whence the 
bearer could most easily pluck it out 
with his right hand, Merivale’s “Romans 
under the Empire,” chap. 26. Thus, 
when Critias had determined on the 
destruction of Theramenes, he brought 
into the Council-chamber a number of 
young men é.didia id padns ¢yovras, 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 23. And when the 
mutually suspicious triumvirs—Octa- 
vius, Antony, and Lepidus—met, unac- 
companied, on the islet of the Reno 
near Bologna, ad\Andous Sinpevtynoay py 
kal Evidivdy tis td padrys exor, Dio 
Cassius xlvi. 55 (p. 326). But in 
Heliodorus (ii. 30) it is a jewel-case, 
and in Alciphron (iii. 26) a purloined 
garment, that is carried tnd paddys. 
Here the expression ddpuv trd pddns 
is intentionally grotesque; for a spear 
could not, as a dagger might, be con- 
cealed beneath the armpit; nor was 
the protuberance to which the Magis- 
trate is alluding anywhere in that 
direction. 


ip} 
a“ 
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ri Oh mpoBddrc Tiy yrAapss ; 7 BovBovias 
bd THs 6608 ; 
KH. Tadalop ya vat Tov Kéoropa 
dvOpwmros. TIPO. adX orvcas, © plapérate. 
KH. od rév Al ovk éydvya: pnd? ad mraddin. 990 
TIPO. ri & éori cot rodé; KH. oxvrdéda Aakovikd. 
TIPO. cimep ye xavrn ott oxvTédAn Aaxeviky. 
987. mpoBddree rv xdapwd’;] hold owt These are the scytales. And when they 


your robe in front of you. The chlamys 
was a riding or military garment 
(Pollux x. 124) apparently much in 
vogue at Sparta; Juvenal viii.101. The 
herald holds it out before him to con- 
ceal the tell-tale protuberance. The 
Magistrate suggests that possibly his 
hurried journey from Sparta may have 
brought on swellings in the groin. See 
Wasps 277 and the note there. 

988. madadp ya] Doric for madatds. 
The man’s an old fool. 
Hesychius; who also explains madatos 
by 6 rais ppéow eEepOappevos dn, appor, 
6 kai nAiOcos. The mid-syllable is short 
as in Eur, El. 497. 

990. pn ad wraddin] Don’t keep play- 
ing the fool. Cf. supra 171. 

991. oxvrdda Aaxovxa] The ‘ Laconian 
scytale’’ has been described by many 
writers, but by none more lucidly than 
by Plutarch in his Life of Lysander, 
chap. 19. gars dé 7 oxvrady tovodrov, he 
says: “when a general is dispatched 
on active service, the Ephors take two 
round rods, of exactly the same size, 
and corresponding in every particular. 
One of these they give to the general, 
and the other they retain themselves. 


Tada@p* pwpos, 


want to send a private message to the 
general, they take a long and narrow 
strip of parchment and wind it spirally 
round and round the retained scytale 
so as to cover the entire surface with- 
out leaving any gap. On the parch- 
ment while so wound round the scytale 
they write the message, and then taking 
the parchment off they send it to the 
general without the scytale. It is then 
a quite illegible scrawl of disconnected 
letters till the general, winding it 
round his- own scytale, restores the 
continuity of the writing.” It is sur- 
prising that two such eminent scholars 
as Colonel Mure and Mr. Grote, in their 
interesting controversy (originally in 
pamphlet form, but also given as ap- 
pendices to the later editions of Colonel 
Mure’s History, vol. iii, and of Mr. Grote’s, 
vol. ii) as to the knowledge possessed 
by the Spartans of the art of writing, 
should have drawn any inference from 
the present passage as to the mode in 
which the scytale was carried. They 
might as well have inferred from the 
reference to the dépv above that the 
Spartans were accustomed to carry 
spears under their armpits. The al- 
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GN’ os mpds €idér’ Eve od TAadnOA réEye. 


2 + 
Ti Tad mpdypad’ byiv éort Tay Aaxedaipnorr ; 


KH. 


dpod Aakedaipoy maa, kai To ctypaxot 


995 


amavres €ottxavrTe: [leANdvas 6é Set. 


TIPO. 
amd Ilavés; 


KH. 


war ~ Or ee tome ee 
a7mro TOU de TOUTL TO KQKOV U[LLY EVETTECEY ; 


>> A 
ovk, GAN’ apxe perv, 0, Aapumita, 


lusion to the cxurady here is a mere joke. 
The Magistrate is a wag, and keeps 
driving the herald into a corner by his 
impertinent questions, till the latter, 
at a loss how to meet the other’s prying 
curiosity, attributes the protuberance to 
aockurdAn. “It is no more a cxurddn than 
this is,” says the Magistrate pointing to 
his own oxitivoy aidotoy, where avrn is 
employed either as agreeing with od7 
understood, or (more probably) as the 
feminine by attraction to oxurdAn. 

995. dpoa AakeSaiper raa] that is, 6p67 
Aaxedaipwv raca. In ordinary language 
this would mean that all the Lacedae- 
monians were on the tiptoe of excite- 
ment. Many instances of this usage 
are given in the Lexicons. 6p6n dé jv 7 
modus eri Tois cupBeBnxdow (the defeat 
at Chaeroneia), Lycurgus against Leo- 
crates 39 (p. 152). 6p67 Kai mepipoBos 
jv 7 médus (whilst the opposing armies 
were preparing for the battle of 
Cannae), Polybius iii. 112, and so on. 
But here it means that the Spartans 
are in the condition which in the next 
words is predicated of the allies. 
xaytt for éotiKact. 

996. TleAAdvas S€ Sei] dvopa yuvatkds 
éraipas. émiOvpodow ody Ths mépyns, ifyour 


> , 
€OTU- 


THs médews TleAAnvys. dvterouoivto yap 
aitis ot Adkxeves.—Scholiast. Some 
recent Commentators have cast doubt 
on the Scholiast’s statement, but in my 
opinion it is quite accurate. Even if it 
is merely an inference from the present 
passage, it is a natural and I think 
a correct inference. As to the city Pel- 
lene, the most easterly of the Achaean 
cities, we know that at the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War it was the only 
one of them which sided with Sparta, 
Thuc. ii. 9. Though itself at some 
distance from the sea, it was neverthe- 
less a naval power, and we are told that 
at this very time the Spartans were 
requisitioning Pellene to contribute, in 
conjunction with Sicyon and Arcadia, 
a detachment of ten vessels to the con- 
federate fleet which was mustering forthe 
downfall of Athens, Thue. viii. 8. And 
possibly the anxiety of Sparta to obtain 
the aid of so petty a state may have 
given some occasion for ridicule. 

998. dd Ilavds;| The Commentators 
think it sufficient to observe that Pan 
was ‘“‘libidinosus et epwrixds”’; but that 
is a very inadequate explanation. The 
suggestion that this strange upset was 
caused by Pan is due to the fact that 
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AY STS TP ATE 


érera TaAdaL Tal KaTa Yrdprav dpa 


vad «e TERS ~ G 4 
YUVQLKES ATTEP ATO pLas tomAayldos 


1000 


amnraov Tas avOpas amd TV bacdKor. 


TIPO. 
KH. 


TOS oUv EXETE ; 
poytopes. 


= 


€ 


dv yap Tay mod 


re 2 - 
amep AvxvopopiovTes amroKeKUPapes. 


Tal yap yuvaikes ovde TH pbpTo aryhv 


éavrt, mplv x dmavtes é€ Evds Aya 


1005 


: omoveas troncépecba moTTav “EXAda. 


all sudden commotions and disturbances 
of the mind were attributed to his in- 
fluence; see Erasmus’s Adages “ Panicus 
casus.” The Herald, however, takes a 
more prosaic view, and ascribes the 
epidemic not to Pan but to Lampito, 
who had been vigorously carrying out 
the policy determined upon by herself, 
Lysistrata, and the rest at the com- 
mencement of the Play. 

1000. dep ard puas tomdayidos| as at 
a given signal. dorep amo pas Vordnyos, 
cf. Plato Phaedrus 35 (p. 254 HE). The 
barrier from which racers started was 
formed by an outstretched rope which 
kept the competitors in an even line, 
and fell when the signal was given. 
This rope was called vordné and is 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers. 
Antipater Sidonius (Epigram 39) speaks 
of a runner so fleet that he was visible 
only at the vordAn€ and at the winning 
post, and could not be seen while 
passing from one to the other; and 
Lucian introduces the same idea into 
his Timon (20), where TAodros says 
that he approaches a man with such 
tardy and halting footsteps that may- 


hap the man grows old before his ar- 
rival ; but when he leaves him he makes 
himself wings, and has hardly left the 
starting-place before he is at the goal, 
moving with such speed that no eye 
can behold him; dua yotr érecey 9 to- 
TANE, Kayo On GvaknpUTTopar veviKnkas, 
umeprnonoas TO oradtoy, ovde lddvtwy eviore 
tay Oearav. 

1001. dwndaov x.7.d.] For dmndavvov 
tovs dvdpas ard Tey yuvatkei@y aidoior. 

1002. poyioues dv] For poyéouer* ava. 
We are in sore trouble; we go up and 
down the streets twisting ourselves round, 
like people carrying lighted lamps. Such 
people cannot walk in an upright po- 
sition, but must needs stoop and bend 
themselves about to shelter the lights 
from the wind. The words 16 pipro 
ovynv are explained by the Scholiast to 
mean Ocyeiv Tod yuvatkelou popiov, and edvri 
stands for ééo.. The concluding words 
of the speech, rorray ‘E\Adda, are rather 
strange, but must mean ‘“‘ with our Hel- 
lenicantagonists,”soastomakeageneral 
cessation of war throughout Hellas. 

1013. werdopa] Pl fly like the wind. 
Spapodua, mernoowat.—Scholiast. The 
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Evvopeporat 


aS can ~ 
vm0 Tov yuvaK@v' pti vuvi pavOdve. 


GAN ds rdx.oTa ppdge wept SiaddAayav 


> 7 
auTokpdtopas mpéaBets arroméurew evOadi. 


1010 


eya 8” érépous evOévde 7H} BovrAs ppdow 


mpéaBes EA€oOat, Td Téos émidei~as TOOL. 


KH. 


TeTéopa. KpdTioTa yap TavTa éyets. 


XO. TE. ovdéy éore Onplov yuvaikss dpayerepor, 


word is Homeric. The Spartan herald 
now hastens out to return to Sparta; 
the mpoBovdos retires in the opposite 
direction to advise the Athenian BovAy. 
The stage being empty, the two Semi- 
choruses in the orchestra once more, 
and for the last time, direct their at- 
tention to each other. But a change 
has come over the spirit of the Women. 
They have already come down from 
fierce denunciation to playful banter, 
and now they set themselves to win 
over their opponents with little tricks 
of coquetry which the Men are unable 
to resist. The twenty-two lines which 
follow are in a compound or disjointed 
(dovvaprnros) metre; the first half being 
a trochaic dimeter, ws éy® pod yuvaixas ; 
and the second a paeonic dimeter (a 


(28) Etpunldov ‘InmoAvry. 


paeon and cretic) ovdémore matcopa. It 
differs from the ordinary trochaic tetra- 
meter only by having the eleventh sylla- 
ble short instead of long ; as for example, 
if in line 1025 kay pe pu) AuTIs, eyo cov 
kdy 765¢ 70 Onpiov we substitute rodi for 
rode, we have a perfect trochaic tetra- 
meter. And inline 1036 the compound. 
metre does in truth change into the 
simple trochaic. 

1014, dyayarepov, ovde rip] This wea- 
pon again the Men appear to have 
drawn from the great armoury which 
the Tragedies of Euripides supply for 
the vituperation of women. Stobaeus, 
under the head of Passages in censure of 
women, Vdyos yuvaixav (Anthology, Title 
73), gives, amongst many others, the 
following quotations from Euripides, 


dytt mupos yap dAdo Tip peiloy éxBacTovper 
yuvaires TOAD Svotpaxwrepov. 


And again-— 
Evpinidov. 


Sewal . 


(1) 


. mupos Oeppal mvoal, 


v4 
GAN’ oddev otTw Sewdy, ws yuri}, KaKov. 


And again— 
Evpimidov Oidimrodos. 


(5) 


GdAws 5 rdvtwv Svopaxwratov yun. 
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XO. TY. rabra pévror od ~vviels eira modepets pol, 
éédv, & movnpe, col BéBatov Eu exe Pidrnv ; 

XO. TE. as éya pioév yuvaikas ovdérore mavcopat. 

XO. TY. dan’ bray BotdAn ot vuvi & ov ce Trepidwopat 


yupvov ov0’ obras. 


gfe SE ye A 
GAG Tiv eEwpid? éevddaow oe Tpociova eye. 


~ ? 2 . 
XO. TE. rodro pév pa tov AL od tovnpov Erroinoare 


GAN bm’ dpyhs yap movnpas Kal t67 améduv eyo. 


XO. TY. apdra piv paiva y dvip: cir’ od KatayédaoTos a. 


Kav be pi) AuTHS, eyo cob Kav Tdd€ 76 Onpiov 


1015 
6p® yap ws katayédXaoTos «i. 1020 
1025 


a 


toiTi THpOaAUS AaBovo’ e€EiAov av, d viv Ent. 


XO. TE. roir dp’ fv pe tovmirpiBov, daxrvdLos obroat: 


1018. yrcdy yuvaixas| This again has 
the genuine Euripidean ring. sédo.o Ge 
pucay 0 ovror éunAnoOncopa | yuvatkas.— 
Hipp. 664. For the ws at the com- 
mencement of the line see the note on 
Wasps 416. 

1019. GAN drav BovdAyn ot] That you can 
do when you like. The sentence is left 
unperfect, and we can supply either, 
with the Scholiast, you can have me as 
a friend, or, with Blaydes, you can give 
over hating us. They are putting aside 
the general argument, and are going to 
show, by their actions, how indispensable 
they are to the men. 

10238. dpyijs rovnpas| ill-temper, Wasps 
2438. The epithet refers to movnpoy in 
the preceding line. There is no rovnpia 
in your action ;. the movnpia was in my 
temper when I threw off my eéwpis; see 
the Commentary on 658 supra. As to 
tote then, when I threw it off, see on 
Thesm, 13. 


1027. SaxrvAtos otrogi] The Scholiast’s 
explanation that the speaker is giving 
Stratyllis a ring wherewith to scoop out 
(exoxadeverv, literally, to hoe out, from 
oxaXis, a hoe) the insect from his eye— 
didwow airy SaxtiAvovy wa eEeveyxn thy 
eurida tov 6pGahpnodv—although adopted 
by many Commentators, seems to me 
foreign to the ordinary style and 
phraseology of Aristophanes. And I en- 
tirely agree with Bergler and Brunck 
that the name SaxrviAcos, with a play on 
ddaxvev, is given to the gnat itself. 
“Culicem Saxridvov appellat,” says the 
latter, “ derivato nomine a Sakeiv, quare 
reddidi mordaculus tlle.” The conver- 
sation is carried on by Stratyllis and the 
Coryphaeus, but I apprehend that each 
of the twelve men who form the Men’s 
Chorus simultaneously submits his eye 
to the inspection of one of the twelve 
women who form the Chorus of Women. 

1032. eumis Tpixopucia] as ev Tpixopida 
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’ 4 > > - a 
exokddevoov avo, kata Sei~ov adpedodod po 


ws Tov dpOadrpér yé pou v7) Tov Aia wddau Sdxvet. 


XO. 


TY. adda Spdéow tabra: kaitor dioxonros Epus avip. 


1030 


ne > Ly ~ ~ ~ ~ 
7 hey, ® Zed, xpip’ iSeiv ris éumidos eveori cor. 


ovxX pas; ovK éumis éotw 76€ Tprkopvata ; 


XO. 


TE. vi A? dynods yé pw, ds médax yé pw eppewpdyei, 


wat ere.dy ’EnpéOn, pet pov Td Sd&kpvov Tord. 


XO. 
kal girjoo. 
58 OFM By in 


XO. 


3 ,’ > ’ > 
TY. ad’ arowiow o eyo, kairo. rdévu movnpos «i, 


XO. TE. py gidjons. 


1035 


qv te BovrAn y Hv Te pH. 


TE. addd pt) @pac’ ixoicd’- as éoré Oomixal dice, 


» a - yy > a > ~ , ve 
KQOT €KELVYO TOUTFOS opbas KOU KQK@S ELpnLEVOY, 


> 
ovre adv Travwr€ébpoicty ovr dvev TavwrOpor. 


TOAA@Y epriday ywouevar. eoTt yap 
a\owdns [perhaps we should read é\adns, 
Pausanias i. 32. 6] cai xadvypos.—Scho- 
hast. Tricorythus was one of the four 
villages of the Marathonian Tetrapolis, 
supra 285. TpixdpvOov modu, iris eoti 
pila ths dvouatoperns Terpamdédews.—Diod. 
Sic. iv. 57. The region was noted for its 
marshes; in one of which indeed the 
greatest slaughter of the Persians took 
place at the battle of Marathon (Pau- 
sanias ubi supra): an incident por- 
trayed in the battle-frescoes of the 
Poecile, Id. i. 15. 4. As a natural 
result of this marshy soil the district 
was haunted by mosquitoes (cf. Birds 
244-6) which’still drive the inhabitants, 
in summer, to the higher grounds, 
Leake ii. 87; Wordsworth’s Athens 
and Attica, chap. vi. The ruins of the 
village are still visible in the plain of 
Suli. This allusion to the marshes of 
Marathon is probably intended as 


a covert compliment to the old Mapa- 
Owavopayat. 

1033. ehpempvxer] ws ppéap avapurrev. 
amé perapopas trav ta ppéara dputrévtay 
eis Bados.—Scholiast. 

1036. Hv re BovAn y’ Hv re pn] Will you, 
nill you. Cf, supra 939, Eccl. 981, 1097, 
Plato, Theaetetus, chap. 20 (p. 167 D), 
and frequently elsewhere. She is using 


a sort of coaxing compulsion. 


1037. pu) Spac’ ixoic@’ | “ Male pereatis, 
ut estis ingenio ad blandiendum com- 
posito,” Brunck, slightly altered from 
Bergler. The phrase is sufficiently 
illustrated in the Commentary on 391 
supra. 

1039. otre civ ravwdéOpo.vw] English 
readers will remember the comments in 
Lytton’s “ My Novel,” Book IV, chap. 1, 
on the “damnable doctrine of Metellus 
Numidicus,” who,withall thedignityand 
authority of a Roman Censor, declared 
“ Si sine uxore, Quirites, possemus esse, 
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ove Spdaw pravpor ovdev o0 bp bya Teicopat. 


GANA Kow avoTaréertes TOD pédovs apéGpucOa. 


XO. 


a UZ 
ov mapackevafoperba 


[oTp. 


a n Ne ae 
TOY TrOdTaY OvdEY', avdpeES, 


ravpov eimeiv ovdeév: 
af 


GANA TOAD TOUpTAALY 


mavT ayada Kal €yev 


1045 


\ a e s \ x x 
< Kal Opav: LKAVA YAP TH KAKA 


omnes ea molestia careremus; sed 
quoniam ita Natura tradidit, ut nec cum 
illis satis commode, nee sine illis ullo 
modo vivi possit, saluti perpetuae potius 


quam brevi voluptati consulendum.” 
Aulus Gellius i. 6. It was probably 
from this source that Martial derived 
his well-known epigram (xii. 47) : 


Difficilis, facilis, iucundus, acerbus es idem : 
Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te. 


The notion was a favourite one with 
our comic dramatists; see for example 
the song in Act I, Scene 2 of Prince 
Hoare’s ‘‘ Lock and Key.” Brunck refers 
to Susarion’s lines cited in the Commen- 
tary on Thesm. 787; and Dindorf to 
Strabo xiv. 2. 24 (p. 659), where speak- 
ing of the two orators, contemporary 
with himself, of Mylasa, he tells us that 
Hybreas wound up one of his speeches 
by saying to Euthydemus, Evdvdnpe, 
kakov €¢ Tis mdAews avayKaiov’ ore yap 
peta ood Suvapeba Ch, ovr’ Gvev cod. 
1042. cucradévres| closing our ranks, 
combining our forces. Cf. Wasps 424. 
Henceforth there is no Semichorus of 
Men or Semichorus of Women. The 
two are combined into one Chorus. 
They make, in the language of the 


Greek Argument, éva yopovek rijs Stxopias. 

1048. od mapackevatéperOa] The two 
Choruses inaugurate their union by 
commencing a series of four stanzas, 
two here and two infra 1189, which 
like those in Birds 1470, 1553, and 1694 
are entirely disconnected with the 
general plot of the Comedy, and are all 
linked together by the conjunctive 
particle 6¢. Each stanza consists of 
seventeen lines, of which eleven are 
trochaic (nine dimeters and two dipo- 
dies), and the remaining six (the fourth 
to the ninth inclusive in each stanza) 
cretico-paeonic dimeters, the third hay- 
ing a monosyllabic base. And the same 
vein of pleasantry runs through the 
four, consisting of large and liberal 
offers made by the Chorus, with an 
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Tat AaBetv, pvas i) OY 7 rpets, 


TOAN’ Ecw yap 


> 
ky €xopev Baddavtia. 


» ? beste 2 a 
Kav TOT elpnvn pavy, 
e Xx \ SP 
doris av vuvi daveion- 

> lat 
TAL Tap Lav, 
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intimation that they have no power or 
no intention of fulfilling them. Each 
stanza, in effect, contains what school- 
boys call ‘a sell.’ Come and help 
yourselves to our money, they say in the 
first stanza, only our purses are all empty. 
Come to our house and feast, in the second, 
only you will find the door barred against 
you. Come and share our treasures, in 
the third, only if you find any, you must 
have sharper eyes than we. And come to 
our house for bread, in the last, only beware 
of the dog, and don’t approach the door. 

1047. ra Kaka kal ra mapakeiweva] roy 
mohepov Aéyovaty. ikavas yap ekakorpdyour 
70n peta Ta ev StkeNla® THY TOV yuvaLK@Y Kat 
dvdpav ordow héyet Ta Tapakeipeva.— Scho- 
liast. ‘‘Satmultaenim sunt mala, et haec 
praesentia.”—Bergler. The Scholiast’s 
explanation of ra mapakeipeva is not very 
satisfactory, but on the whole I think it 
must be accurate. The Chorus wish to 
put a stop to two things: (1) the War, 
and (2) the discord between the men and 
the women. The position of kai between 
ra kaka and ra mapakeipeva shows that it 


must have its usual conjunctive force of 
connecting two distinct things and can- 
not here be used in the sense of “ even.” 

1049. erayyehdérw| let him, or her, tell 
it out. eyéro tivos Setrae.—Scholiast. 
If any man or woman wants to get any 
money let him, or her, proclaim the fact. 

1053. wéAN gow yap Kév’ exoper] Kev 
Baddavtia, empty purses. Keva mpocep- 
pimrovy Baddavrva.—Plutarch, Lucullus, 
chap. 35. I have substituted the words 
given above for the unmetvrical and un- 
meaning reading of the MSS. as mod’ 
éow or kdyopev. The statement that the 
pursesare empty, and that therefore there 
is no money for the applicants to receive 
seems necessary ; otherwise this stanza, 
unlike all the rest, would contain no 
‘ sell,’’ but would be a bona fide offer of 
a money-gift. This too would destroy 
the humour of the last words of the 
stanza, and make them not a joke but 
a further boon. And Burges’s emenda- 
tion, which most editors adopt, as mréa 
’oriv Gyouev, instead of removing, merely 
accentuates the absurdity. 
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\ -~ 7 > e 7) of 
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bec’ admada kal Kadd. 


” >> Wat 5 Pes drs 
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1057. pyxér aroda] As they would 
have received nothing, there was nothing 
to repay. The words are introduced, as 
the Scholiast says, wap’ trévorav. 

1058. Kapvoriovs] diaBadAovra ws pot- 
xol of Kaptorio.—Scholiast both here 
and again on 1181 infra. The descrip- 
tion kahovs re kayaOovs is merely ironical. 
The people of Carystus, a considerable 
town in the south of Euboea, were sup- 
posed to be a remnant of one of the old 
pre-Hellenic populations, Thue. vii. 57, 
Diod, Sic. iv. 37. That a large number 
of these aboriginal allies were at this 
very time stationed within the walls of 
Athens we know from Thucydides (vii. 
69), who tells us that 300 of them were 
in the service of the Four Hundred. 
And it may perhaps be inferred, from 
the way in which they are mentioned 
here and again in 1182 infra, that they 
had rendered themselves notorious by 
their uncouth manners and their gross 
and licentious behaviour. 

1060. kdorw 7’ érvos] ért, omitted in 


the MSS., was restored by Reisig, and it 
is obvious that it might readily have 
dropped out before érvos. The meaning 
seems to be we have still these provisions 
at home, notwithstanding the long strug- 
gle that has for so many days been going 
on between the men and the women. 

1065. rhyepov’ ape dé xpy] This is 
the sort of invitation which Euelpides 
wished to receive, Birds 129-32. But 
if we are to take po in the sense of the 
early morning the present invitation is 
one which it would be impossible to 
accept, for Comedies were acted in the 
afternoon. 

1071. kexdeioera] map’ %rdvoray, Séov 
avewxOnoerat.—Scholiast. With this word 
the Chorus conclude their second stanza, 
and the plenipotentiaries whom the 
Herald had gone to fetch from Sparta 
are seen approaching. 

1072. Edxovres drjvas] Cxovres madyevas. 
—Scholiast. And this is no doubt the 
meaning, for imnvy, though sometimes 
confined to the moustache, the hair on 
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todTo Spay dedovpéEvovs, av- 


Tovs Te Kal Ta Trad’, cir &- 


ow Badigev, 
pnd’ epécbat pndéva, 
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kal pv ard THS Lwdprns oldi mpécBers EdKkovtes Umjvas 


~ of ~ ~ ~ 
X@pova’, BoTEp XolpoKopEtov TEpi Tos npoioLy ExovTes. 


the upper lip, and so contrasted with 
nmoyev, is more commonly used for the 
beard generally, and so is undistinguish- 
able from mayor. “Yrnvn’ piaota€, ro ye- 
VELOV, TaYoY, 7) 7) TOU avw xEldouS TPLywats. 
— Photius, Suidas. “Yann: 76 yevetoy, 7rot 
moyov, Gro pvorag.—Hesychius. On 
the overgrowth of the Spartan beards 
see Wasps 476 and the note there. The 
participle ¢€Axovres, probably from its 
use in this passage, is frequently found 
in later Greek writers in connexion with 
innvas or rayovas. It is generally em- 
ployed in a sort of contemptuous sense 
with reference to philosophers who in 
this, as in other points, were accustomed 
to ape the habits and attire of the 
ancient Lacedaemonians. xaléywy’ 7d€os 
dy époipny rovs ras Babeias Unnvas Ehkovras: 
—Aristeides “In Defence of the Four” 
(Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles), Oration xl (p. 212). 
cool tay ‘EdAnver, of trois Babeis rayavas 
édxoyres ;—St. Chrysos. Hom. iii in Rom. 
443 B, radra, & pnde dvap epartdaOnoay 


mov vu ol 


ol mapa tots “EdAno tov Toeyova édxovtes. 
—Id. Hom. viii. 1 (one of the “‘ hactenus 
non editae’’ Homilies of the Benedictine 
edition). 

1073. xorpoxopeior] a pig-cage, literally 
a place for tending pigs in. Compare 
immoxopety Peace 74. It was a sort of 
hurdlework, probably forming three 
sides of a square, the fourth side being 
formed by the wall against which it was 
placed. In Wasps 844 it is used as the 
Court railing, dpvpaxros, within which 
Philocleon is to carry on his judicial 
duties. The meaning of the word is 
given quite rightly by the Scholiast onthe 
Waspsand here, Pollux x.159, Hesychius, 
and Suidas. .The other signification 
suggested by the Scholiast and Suidas, 
viz. rdrrados év @ Sexpevovar Tods xoipous, 
arises merely from a faulty interpreta- 
tion of the passage before us. The 
tunics of the plenipotentiaries are dis- 
tended to such an extent that the Chorus 
liken the distention to the familiar pen 
within which their pigs were confined. 
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eit eiaé’ jpiv mas ExovTes HKETE. 1075 
AA. ti def 100’ bye TOAAG puoiddew Er ; 
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XO. kai piv 6p ye Tovade Tods aitéyPovas 


a 7 
@oTrep TadaoTas avdpas amd TeV yaoTEepov 
Oaiudr’ adrooréAdovtas: wate haivera 


1076. 708 ipe proiddew] mpos tpas 
pubicev. 

1078. vevevpotat] is high-strung. tv 
évracw Tov héyet.—Scholiast. 
teOeppaoba means to be inflamed; but 
it is possible that on the stage the 
speaker was instructed so to pronounce 
the word as if the division were not 
Te-Oepp@obat, but reO-Eppdacbar, so as to 
recall to the minds of the audience the 
famous ‘“Eppai which are more particu- 
larly mentioned a little later in the 
dialogue; infra 1094. And this is pro- 
bably what the Scholiast meant by his 
explanation of the present line, avri rov 
xX<ipov ths Tdoews TOD “Eppod daiverat, 
TOUTEOTL XELPOv TETaTAL TOD “Eppod* eed) 


aidotou 


6 “Eppns mprara@des exer 7d aidotoy kat 
evrératat peyaddos. Some have thought 
that the Scholiast must have had a dif- 
ferent reading before him; but it seems 
to me probable that he considered, and 
quite possible that he rightly considered, 
the word reOeppdcOa to involve a play 
on the name ‘Epps with which of course 
it really had nothing whatever to do. 
1080. dra oéde x.7.A.]. “ Pro dan OéAec 


mavtn tis eGov nuiv eipnyny Gera.’ — 
Bergler. Let somebody come, and get us 
Peace in whatever way he pleases. 

1082. kat piv dpa] To the Lacedae- 
monian plenipotentiaries waiting on the 
stage, enter from the opposite side the 
Athenian plenipotentiaries whom the 
Magistrate had bidden the Council to 
send. The Chorus give them the name 
of airéxOoves, a name always pleasant 
to Athenian ears. See Wasps 1076 and 
the note there. They make their ap- 
pearance holding out their garments 
before them ‘just lke wrestlers” say 
the Chorus. In Peace 34 the beetle, 
attacking his food, xiwas and mapaBadov 
tovs youdious, is similarly compared to 
a wrestler. In the present passage we 
are, I suppose, intended to understand 
that the Athenians bending forward and 
gripping their garments are somewhat 
in the attitude of wrestlers gripping, 
or preparing to grip, their immediate 
antagonists. But in truth the compari- 
son seems to be introduced merely for 
the purpose of leading up to the expres- 
sion doxnrikdy vdonua, which, as Bentley 
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aoKnTikoy Td XphLa TOO voornparos. 1085 
Ye’ ? ~? € 4 

tis av ppdoece mod ‘ort 4 Avoworparn ; 

as dvdpes iets obrout Tovovtout. 

xavrn évvgder xarépa tatrn voc. 

is X\ BA 6 ~ € Low) 4 

7 Tov pos OpOpoy oracpos buds AapBaver ; 
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pa At’, adAd ravti Spdvres emireTpipnpeba. 1090 
¢ > A 

aor ef Tis Huas pr SiaddAdge Taxd, 


, 
ovK €00 draws od Krercbévn Bivfiooper. 


XO. 


el cwppoveire, Oaipndria Aner’, dros 


tov “Eppoxoriday pi tis buds operat. 


pointed out (at Peace 1176), is intended 
as a play upon aokirikdy vdonpa OY ackirns 
vogos, the dropsy. 

1088. xatrn Evvdder] And this other 
disease from which you are suffering is on 
all fours with this, from which the 
Laconians are suffering. You have the 
dokntikov voonua as well as they. And 
to ascertain the facts, the speaker pro- 
ceeds in the following line to inquire 
into the symptoms, asking whether the 
sufferers feel the attack most keenly of 
a morning, wpds épOpov. Cf. supra 966, 
Ach. 256. The fact that the same 
demonstrative pronoun (avrn, tavry) is 
applied to both sides, as in Eccl. 1070, 
would create no difficulty in the acting, 
where the speaker would point first to 
the one and then to the other. See the 
note on Heel. 1053. 

1090. ravri Spavres] faring thus. The 
last two words of this speech are intro- 
duced rapa mpocdokiav. About Cleis- 
thenes, who for his gross effeminacy was 
the constant butt of Aristophanes for 
twenty years, from Acharnians 117, 118 
to Frogs 422, see the Commentary on 


those passages. The Scholiast here says 
of him, otros SiBupriou mais, émt Onriryre 
kopodovpevos, but the statement as to 
his parentage is in all probability 
derived merely from the passage in the 
Acharnians. 

1093, Gaipdaria AnWeorOe] The Athe- 
nians, we know, are using their iparia 
to conceal their woful plight; but it 
would seem that the Laconians have 
discarded theirs, and that this warning 
is specially addressed to them; see infra 
1096, 1098, 1099. 

1094. ‘“Eppoxomidév] He means the 
persons who effected the famous muti- 
lation of the Hermae shortly before the 
departure of the great armament for 
Sicily. These Hermae were quadran- 
gular busts of stone (Thue. vi. 27) with 
arudely-shaped head at the top, and the 
phallus emblem protruding in front; 
see Hdt.ii. 51. And the mutilation was 
effected by cutting off the head and the 
phallus emblem of each bust. “Ioréov, 
says the Scholiast on Thucydides ubi 
supra, Ore Ilavoavias, év tH Svarerovnpuevy 
aiT@ Tay’ ArriKGy dvoudtoy cuvaywyi, TOUS 
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AO. vi tov Al e& pévrou AEyers. 1095 
AA. val To o1w 
mavTa ya. pepe Td EcOos duBarodpcba. 
AO. @ xaiper’, & Adkwves: aicypd y' ema boner. 
AA. @ rovdvyapida, Sed thy rembvOepes, 
ai kx cidov ape THévdpes dvareprAacpévas. 
AO. dye 69, Adkaves, at’ Exacta xpi) €yetv. 1100 
éml Ti mapeate Setpo ; 
AAW tept diadrAayav 
mpéaBes. 
AO. Karas On éyeTe? yHpels Tadroyl. 


Tpaxnrovs Kal Ta aidoia Tovs “Eppas mrepiko- 
mvat nol, Kal tovs totto Spdcavtas 
‘Eppoxorridas kahetoOat. 

1098. & movAvyapisa] The same ad- 
dress occurs infra 1242. And as it is 
applied to two different persons, here 
to the foremost Athenian plenipoten- 
tiary and there apparently to one of 
the Laconians themselves, it seems plain 
that it is used not as a proper name, but 
as aterm of affection, sweetheart, charmer, 
doubtless a well-known Spartan mode of 
address. 

1099. radvdpes] The men of whom the 
Chorus were speaking, that is, as the 
Scholiast says, the ‘Eppoxorida. He 
also explains dvarepdacpevas by éxdedap- 
pévous, Ta aldoia dvarerapévous. 

1101. wepi Suvaddayav mpéoBes] It is 
interesting, more for the coincidence of 
the language than for the fact, to observe 
that very shortly after the exhibition of 
this Play, the Council of Four Hundred 
were, Thucydides tells us, sending to 
Sparta epi EvuBarews mpéaBeis, Bovdope- 
vor Siaddaynvat, Thue. viii. 71. The lan- 


guage is not quite in the historian’s 
ordinary manner. 

1105. kay Ajre, Tov Avoiorpatoy] And, 
if you like, Lysistratus as well. He is 
playing on the meaning of the name; 
not only Lysistrata (the woman who will 
end the war), but also, if you will, 
Lysistratus (the man who will do so). 
He will welcome anybody, man or woman, 
who will be “a disbander of armies,” 
and restore Peace to Hellas. ‘Non tam 
ad personam respicit,” says Bergler, 
“quam ad significationem vocis.” It 
is not likely that there is any allusion 
to the Lysistratus of Ach. 855, Knights 
1267, and Wasps 787, 1302-8 or to any 
other individual. 

1107. adrn] of herself, of her own accord. 
Cf. Peace 638, Thesm. 66, Plutus 965. 
It is like the e&pyouat yap airoudrn of 
431 supra. For the use of os as equiva- 
lent to émei see Elmsley on Bacchae 178. 

1108. Lysistrata comes out of the 
Acropolis, accompanied by a female 
attendant. And as the Mistress is 
Avowrrpatn, the Disbander of Armies, so 
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as of mparo. Tov “EAAjvav TH of AnPOEvtes ivyye 
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the Handmaiden is Aca\Aay?, the Recon- 
ciler of friends estranged. In the present 
scene she fulfils her natural function 
by bringing up, first one combatant, 
and then the other, to listen to the words 
of peace. Fourteen years before, in the 
Acharnians (988-99), the Chorus had 
addressed Acad\\ay? in the most endear- 
ing terms, as the bride in whose com- 
pany they would fain pass all their days. 
On dyvdpeordrn as applied to a woman 
see Wasps 1090 and the note there. 
1109. Seuvjy x.7.d.] A word, obviously 
an epithet of Lysistrata, has dropped 
out of this line; and we have no means 
of restoring it. The only guess which 
has obtained any acceptance is that of 
Bentley, who suggested that deAjv might 
be inserted after Sewny; “ut omnia 
contraria sint; ut etiam rd ceprov est ra 
dyave.” But der) is not a very apt 
word to form a contrast with dew; 
oepvi is more naturally opposed to gavAn 
(Eccl. 617) than to dyayy; and it seems 
inconceivable that Lysistrata should in 
any sense be called upon to become dehy. 


” 


K 


I have therefore, asa makeshift, inserted 
the word yademjy (in brackets) between 
geprvyy and ayarnv, so that dew is con- 
trasted with dyaOjv, davdny with ceuriy, 
and yarenny a severe judge (Wasps 942) 
with dyavny a gracious one. 

AAO: wyyt] love-charm. iwy& pirrpov, 
aro Wwyyos Tov opvéov, ... ard bé Tod 
Opvéov kal Ta Katackevatdueva eis Epwras 
wyyas kadotow.—Hesychius. That the 
wy€ is our wryneck (Iynx torquilla) is 
certain from the excellent account which 
Aristotle gives of the bird in his History 
of Animals ii. 8.2. Most birds, he says, 
have three toes in front and one behind; 
but some have two in front and two 
behind, otov 7 Kkadovpévn ivyé. This bird, 
he goes on to explain, is somewhat 
larger than a finch, and has rip yAdérrav 
Opotay Tots dpeowy. Exe yap emt unkos exracw 
kal emt tértapas Saktvdovs, Kal madw ov- 
areANerat els Eaurny. eri Oe meprarpeper Tov 
Tpaxnrov eis Tovmicw, TOD Nourod GwpaTos 
npepoovros, kaOdrep of des. dvuyas exer 
peyadous ev, Omoiws pevroe mepuKdras rots 
Tov ko\Lav (woodpeckers). 77H Se povy tpi¢et. 
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Kal ph xarerh TH xetpl pnd avOadsKh, 
pnd domep hpuav dvOpes duabds TodT Edpar, 


This is a very accurate description of 
our common wryneck, which has (to 
quote from Newton’s Yarrell, and 
Morris) “two toes before and two be- 
hind; claws much hooked and very 
sharp.” ‘It obtains its food by its long 
projectile tongue, two inches and a 
quarter in length, which is darted for- 
ward and retracted with unerring aim 
and with great velocity.” ‘Its name 
comes from its habit of rolling its head 
and neck in a wonderful way, throwing 
its head from side to side, or twisting it 
round over its back.’’ Modern naturalists 
class it among the woodpeckers (Picidae). 
The wryneck when bound to a slowly 
revolving wheel was supposed to act as 
a magical philter or love-charm, at- 
tracting to the operator the love of the 
person upon whom the spell wasdirected. 
Then the wheel itself, without the wry- 
neck, was called vy&. And finally the 
word came to be applied generally, as 
in the present passage, to any charm or 
natural attractiveness, and is very fre- 
quently employed in that sense by the 
best writers, from Pindar downwards. 
"Iuy& 7d eédkov rv Studvoray eis eOvpiav 


‘ 
kat €pota, ... €or O€ Kal dpyavdy te "Ivyé 


Kadovpevoy, Omep ei@bacw ai happaxides 
otpepey ws KaTakaXovpevar Trois ayaTa@pe- 
vous’ éote O€ Kal dpvedy Ti @ mpOKetTat THY 
atryy Svvauy exew' GOev Sexpevovor Tois 
tpoxicxots.—Photius. The Second Idyll 
of Theocritus, commonly called the 
Pharmaceutria, shows us a deserted lady 
endeavouring to recall her faithless 
lover by turning her magic wheel and 
repeating her magic incantation with 
its constantly recurring refrain “Ivyé, 
€Xxe TU THVov euoy totl Sua Tov avOpa. 
But we hear nothing there of a bird 
upon the wheel. 

1111. enérpeyrav] they submit to your 
arbitration all their charges and counter- 
charges, that is, all their disputes. Lysis- 
trata at once accepts their submission 
and summons the disputants to stand 
before her. 

1113. épyévras]_ Though the word 
conveys no idea of anger, it can hardly 
be rendered more accurately than by 
Shakespeare’s “in the very wrath of 
love,” As You Like It, v. 2. d\Ajdov Te 
pa) ekrretp@pevous, and not having made full 
trial of each other, that is, as the Scholiast 
explains it, ja) cuvdvras dddjAots. For, 
as Lucian says (De Mercede conductis 7), 
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ob & av &idéo1, rpdcaye TobTov AaBopévn. 


dvdpes Adkwves, orfire map ene mrnotor, 


evOévde 0 dpeis, kal A6yov akovoare. 


2 ‘ x - Pf . ~ ee rg 
ey® yur?) pév eit, vods & éveari por 


ye dios a > A s y” 
aitn & epavTns od Kak@s yvouns exo 


icacw ev TO Tvyxelv tiv Suddvow Tod epwros 
yernoopevny. 

1117. dpabds] in a tactless manner, as 
one who is ignorant of the ways of 
polite society. oikeiws ina friendly, con- 
siderate manner, as one familiar with 
them. ris cans the Scholiast explains 
by rod aidoiov. 

1121. 08 & dy di8eor] ay cor ben 7H rH 
xetpa 7) GAXNo r.—Scholiast. 

1123. ipeis] & ’AOnvator.—-Scholiast. 
She will have the Laconians stand to- 
gether on one side and the Athenians 
on the other, that when she pleases she 
may address each party in turn. 

1125. euavrijs] of myself, that is, in 
respect of my own native wit (e& airns 
tis picews, Bisetus) as distinguished 
from what had been derived from others. 
I am not badly off, she means, ov kaxds 
éyo, in respect of my original genius ; 
and in addition to that, I have not been 
badly trained, od pepotowpa xaxos. This 
line is taken, the Scholiast tells us, from 
“Melanippe the Philosopher,” a once 
famous Play of Euripides; and it is 
generally agreed that the preceding 
line, and also the two which follow, are 
in substance borrowed from the same 
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singular composition. They come, no 
doubt, as Wagner suggests (Fragm. 
Frag. Graec. ii. 254), from the opening 
sentences of Melanippe’s celebrated ora- 
tion, which formed the central feature of 
the Play and gave it its distinctive name, 
Medavinrn 7 SObH. Melanippe, so the 
story ran, had borne twin sons, the fruit 
of an illicit intercourse with Poseidon, 
and had hidden them in the cowhouse. 
Her father, finding them there, and 
supposing them to be the monstrous 
progeny of his cows, was minded to purge 
his house from the pollution by com- 
mitting them both to the flames. There- 
upon Melanippe, eager to save her 
children, comes forward and delivers 
a long philosophic oration, thoroughly 
characteristic of Euripides but, as Ari- 
stotle (Poetics xv) observes, utterly in- 
appropriate on the lips of Melanippe. 
She commences with the commence- 
ment of the world when, according to 
Anaxagoras (of whom Euripides had 
been a follower in his youth), the whole 
universe, earth and sky, formed one 
uniform homogeneous mass which gra- 
dually severed itself into varieties of life, 
trees, birds, beasts, fishes, and human 
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beings. All these variations of species, 
she argues, are consequently mere acci- 
dents of form, overlying an absolute 
identity of essence; and there is nothing 
to surprise a philosopher (however 
strange it might seem to ordinary mor- 
tals) if one species should occasionally 
interchange with another, and cows give 
birth to human children as well as to 
calves. Why then condemn to death 
these innocent babes, who are no ill- 
omened portent, but merely whaton high 
philosophic principles a cow might well 
be expected naturally to produce.—If 
the other lines are drawn from the same 
source they are in all probability con- 
siderably altered by Aristophanes, and 
the wisdom which Lysistrata attributes 
to herfather’s teaching was by Melanippe 
ascribed to her mother. See the lines 
quoted from the same speech in the 
Commentary on Thesm. 14. After all 
this eloquence we can hardly wonderthat 
the Medavinrn cody, “the philosophic 
Melanippe,”’ of the first Tragedy became 
the MeAavinmn Seoparis, “the imprisoned 
Melanippe,” of the second. 

1180. Bwpovs| The Scholiast says rods 
avrovs Oeots tineyres, but Lysistrata’s 
language goes far beyond that. Not 


only do they worship the same Gods, 
they worship them at the selfsame 
altars, and sprinkle those altars as they 
walk around them with lustral water 
from one and the selfsame laver. (For 
this circumambulation of the altar with 
the laver see Peace 956-8, Birds 850, 
896, 958.) And this they do écmep évy- 
yevets, for these Panhellenic festivals 
were based on the idea of a common 
kinship. ‘‘Ye little know the Athe- 
nians,” was their answer to Sparta, “if 
ye think that they could betray to the 
Barbarians rd “EAAnvikoy edv Spatudy re 
kal 6pdyh@ocoy, Kat Oedy pvpard re Kod 
kal Ovoias, 7Oea te 6udrpora,”’ Hat. viii, 
last chapter. 

1131, ’OAvpriacw «.7.4.] The Olym- 
pian and Pythian festivals are too well 
known to require any comment. TWiAats 
refers to the MuAaia,the annual autumnal 
meeting of the Amphictyonic Council in 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae ; to 
which the Athenians sent every year a 
deputation consisting of one ‘Iepouytuev 
and three IIvAaydpatr. The Scholiast tells 
us that this whole line is taken from the 
Erechtheus of Euripides ; and another 
grammarian ascribes line 1185 to the 
same poet. Some have thought there- 
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fore that the Scholium here should be 
transferred to line 1135; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that both state- 
ments are correct. The whole pas- 
sage, indeed Lysistrata’s whole speech, 
whether borrowed from Tragedy or not, 
is in a distinctly Tragic style. See 
Wagner's Tragic Fragments 1. 186. 
1133. éyOpav mapévtav BapBdpav] The 
Scholiast says as tay Aakovey ypopévay 
cuppaxots BapBapos. And with this al- 
most all the Commentatorsagree. But 
although the Laconians were in fact at 
this moment in alliance with the Per- 
sians (Thuc. viii. 18, &c.), it seems 
impossible that there can be any 
special allusion to that circumstance 
here. In this section of her speech 
Lysistrata is expressly confining her- 
self to actions for which both parties 
are equally blamable; nor are the 
words apt for describing an alliance 
between one party and the Barbarians. 
In my judgement the expression ey@pav 
mapdvrey BapBdpov means in the presence 
of our barbarian enemies. ‘These inter- 
Hellenic contests are always hateful ; 
they are simple madness when we 
know that our Barbarian enemies are 
all the while looking on, ready to 


take advantage of our self-inflicted 
misfortunes. 

1136. dré\Avpa] He is not referring 
to his former condition ; he is speaking 
of the straits to which he is reduced by 
Lysistrata’s charms. Cf. infra 1148, 1158. 
These little farcical interruptions are 
intended as a set-off to the real earnest- 
ness of Lysistrata’s harangue. 

1138. Tepixdeidas] In order to remind 
the Spartans of their obligations to 
Athens, Lysistrata appeals to the events 
which happened at the outbreak of what 
is sometimes called the Third Messenian 
War, 4648.0. It was the year when the 
great earthquake shook down almost 
every house in Sparta, and the Messe- 
nian helots, rising against their masters, 
established themselves in the mountain 
fortress of Ithome. The Spartans, un- 
skilled in sieges, and in sore distress 
amid the ruins of their city, called upon 
their allies for help. Pericleidas was 
the officer sent to Athens to implore 
the assistance of the Athenians, which 
was granted at the instance of Cimon; 
Plutarch, Cimon 16. Probably Cimon 
and Pericleidas were friends, and it is 
noteworthy that while the former named 
one of his sons Lacedaemonius (Plutarch 
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ubi supra), the latter named one of his 
"AOnvaos (Thue. iv. 119). Accordingly 
Cimon at once proceeded mAnOe ovk 
ddiy@, says Thucydides (i. 102), “with 
4,000 hoplites,” says Aristophanes, to 
take part in the siege of Ithome. Lysis- 
trata was fully justified in instancing 
this expedition as an act of friendly, and 
even generous, feeling on the part of 
the Athenians towards Sparta; but 
when she proceeds to say that it 6dnv 
écwoe tiv Aakedaipova, she is presuming 
on the forgetfulness of her hearers about 
events which happened more than half 
acentury before. For the Athenian con- 
tingent effected nothing, not from any 
fault of their own, but because the 
Spartans, suspicious of their restless 
and innovating spirit, and possibly dis- 
cerning some signs of sympathy on their 
part with the beleaguered Messenians, 
took the earliest opportunity of dis- 
pensing with their services : a proceed- 
ing naturally resented by the Athenians; 
kat Stabopa ek ravrys THs oTparelas mparov 
Aakedatpoviors Kal’ A@nvaiots pavepa éyévero, 
says Thucydides i. 102. 

1140. aypds ev ouikidi.] with a red 
coat but a white face. That the Spartan 
military uniform was of a red colour we 
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have seen in the Commentary on Ach. 
320. Here the colour of his uniform is 
contrasted with the colour of his cheeks 
which were pallid (@ypos) from fear. 
The Lacedaemonians were thoroughly 
alarmed, but of course the description 
of Pericleidas is a mere comic exaggera- 
tion. 

1142. ye 6eds ceiwy] That is, Poseidon 
out Tawvdp eds, who was the sender of 
earthquakes, and the violation of whose 
sanctuary at Taenarum was supposed 
to have provoked the earthquake of 
464 B.c. See the Commentary on Ach. 
510. 

1145. ravtt raOdvres] The 4,000 men 
whom Cimon led to Ithome were not 
all Athenian citizens. The gallant little 
town of Plataea, always identifying it- 
self with the great Ionian city, sent no 
less than a third of its numbers to assist 
the Lacedaemonians in their straits. 
And thirty-seven years afterwards in 
their mock trial before the Spartans, the 
Plataeans, pleading for their lives, 
appeal not only to their heroism in the 
Persian wars, but also, just as Lysistrata 
does here, to the succour they gave the 
Spartans at the present conjuncture. 
kat dpiv, & Aaxedapdmor, dia, they say, 
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Gre rep O17) péytotos PdBos mepieoty Thy 
Srdaprnv pera Toy ceiopoyv Tov es *lOapunv 
Ef\oray aroctdvray, TO Tpitoy pépos Nuav 
atrav e&eréwapev és emikoupiav’ dy ovk 
eikds duynpuoveiy, Thue, iii, 54. 

1148. ddaroy as kadés|] Heis admiring 
Lysistrata ; cf. Peace 868, 876. 

1149. adyoew] rijs péwyews.—Scholiast. 
to let you off. The charges which she 
had brought against the Lacedaemo- 
nians had made the Athenians jump 
to the conclusion that they themselves 
were in no way to blame. Now there- 
fore she turns to them. 

1150. otk ia@ 60° ipas] The proof she 
adduced of the Athenian friendship for 
Sparta was the assistance they gave her 
in the siege of Ithome: the proof of the 
Spartan friendship for Athens is the 
assistance they gave her in completing 
the work of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
and expelling the last of the Tyrants. 
Yet in this case, as in the former, the 
friendly act had a very unsatisfactory 
sequel, The expulsion of the Peisistra- 
tidae is described in much the same 
way by Herodotus (v. 63-5) and Ari- 
stotle (Polity of Athens, chap. 19). The 
Lacedaemonians, constantly urged by 
the Pythian oracle ras ’A@jvas édevde- 


poor, first sent by sea a body of troops 
under Anchimolius for that purpose. 
Anchimolius was defeated and slain by 
the Thessalian cavalry, 1,000 in num- 
ber, in the pay of Hippias. Thereupon 
Cleomenes led a larger force by land, 
defeated the Thessalian cavalry, and 
besieged Hippias in the Acropolis. By 
a happy stroke of good fortune, the 
besiegers captured the children of 
Hippias, who thereupon, to save his 
children, agreed to leave Attica forth- 
with. Yet very shortly afterwards Cleo- 
menes was himself besieged in the 
Acropolis by the Athenian people, with 
the result mentioned supra 273-82. 
1151. karwvaxas| The xcarwvakn was a 
thick woollen garment, mostly worn by 
slaves (cf. Hecl. 724), the lower part 
being composed of sheepskin (vdxn) 
whence it derived its name. Lysistrata 
speaks as if under the Peisistratidae all 
Athenians were compelled to wear this 
servile dress, which is quite incredible ; 
so tyrannical an edict could not have 
escaped the notice of Herodotus and 
other ancient writers. And we know 
from Theopompus that the necessity 
was imposed only upon certain returned 
exiles who were permitted to dwell in 
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Attica, but not to enter the city, and 
who wore this distinctive badge that 
they might not slip in unnoticed. 
Moeris, who introduces the word xaro- 
vakn, apparently without any reason, 
into his “ Attic and Hellenic words,” 
says ois els ypdvoy pevyovaory, dre KaTiovey, 
vakos Tt ToIs twariows mpoc€éppanto, ws Kal 
6 Gedmopmos* jvaykdoOnoay dé tind rev 
Tupavvav, va pn Kati@ow eis Gotu, KaT@- 
vakny dopey. But other writers are not 
so careful and, probably from taking 
Lysistrata’s words too literally, declare 
that the “Tyrants” did really compel 
the Athenians generally to wear the 
Thus Pollux (vii. 68) says, 7 
katovakn e& epiov pev nv ea Ons maxela, vdKos 
© airy Kata tiv wélay Tpowépparroy, €v Te 


KaT@VAdKN. 


Sixvavios emt tov Tupavvey, kat A@nvnow 
emt Tov Tletototpatidayv, Srws aicxvvowro 
And so, omitting the 
reference to the Sicyoniankarwvaxopédpor, 
Hesychius and Suidas s.v. No doubt 
many of the exiles would be men of 
position and substance who, if they 
elected to return to Attica, would have 
to assume the servile catwvdkn. 


? 5d , 
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1155. dvri_ ris Katevdkns| In some- 


what similar language, Arrian tells us, 
Alexander the Great pointed out to 
his Macedonians the benefits which his 
father had conferred upon them. yAa- 
pudas he said tyw avri trav dupbepav 
dopey €Oaxe, Expeditio Alexandri vii. 9. 

1157. xaiwrépay] a nobler woman. Cf. 
supra 90. They are both moreattracted 
by the charms of her person than by the 
force of her arguments. 

1159. tanpypévar] when so many and 
such great services have been rendered by 
each to the other. 

1162. dpés ye K.7.d.] ets ye O€Aopev et 
Tis Ny TO €yKuKNov Gédee TodTO arododvat. 
We at all events are willing (to make 
friends) if we can get the éyxuk\ov restored 
tous. The desire of recovering their lost 
possessions is for the moment merged in 
their love for Lysistrata, and their reci- 
procal demands are throughout worded 
with reference to her dress and person. 
The restoration of Pylus had been for 
years so paramount an object to the Lace- 
daemonians that Aristophanes could not 
but make it their demand here also, but 
he diverts it to Lysistrata by calling it 
the éyxuxdoy which, as regards her, means 
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the womanly mantle, supra 113 (hence 
rovto, dekrikas) ; as regards Pylus, the 
Pylian precincts. 
thy Uvdor, says the Scholiast, da rv rev 
Teaxav mepiBorny. With respect to the 
Athenians, however, the poet’s fancy 
was more unrestricted, and he selects 
just those names as will best apply to 
Lysistrata ; Echinus (rd yuvacketov aidoiov), 
the Maliac bay (Mn\cakov kddrrov, sinum 
pomissimilem), and the “‘ Megarica crura.” 

1164. BrAmatropes] avril rod Wndapopev 
kal eémOupodpev.—Scholiast. domep for 
jorep. Notwithstanding their misfor- 
tunes, the Athenians were still keeping 
a firm grip upon Pylus (supra 104); and 
its recapture, though not of such abso- 
lutely vital necessity to Sparta as it had 
seemed ten years before (Peace 219), was 
still a matter of the greatest importance ; 
and two years after the date of the 
Lysistrata, we find the Spartans besieg- 
ing it both by land and by sea. But 
the besieging fleet consisted of eleven 
triremes only, and the Athenians dis- 
patched a fleet of thirty ships under 
Anytus (afterwards the accuser of Socra- 
tes) to relieve the town. Anytus failed 
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to round Cape Malea, and returned to 
Athens having effected nothing, and 
leaving Pylus to its fate. He was brought 
to trial for treason (mpodocia), and only 
escaped by bribing the dicasts; Dio- 
dorus Siculus xiii. 64; Polity of Athens, 
chap. 27. So Pylus, having been in 
the hands of the Athenians for fifteen 
years, passed again into the possession 
of Sparta. 

1165. Tloced6| He appeals to Posei- 
don because by means of the sea the 
Athenians first obtained possession of 
Pylus, and by the same means only can 
they retain it. By rotro pév y’ od dpdcere, 
ye won't do that, he means ‘‘ you won’t 
get Pylus.” 

1166, kuwnocopey] Asregards Pylus, this 
refers to the opportunities which its 
possession gave to Athens of stirring 
up troubles and risings amongst the 
Messenians. As regards Lysistrata, the 
word is used mpds ro kaxéuparor. 

1168. ré detva] See on 921 supra. He 
is humming and hawing as though un- 
able to decide offhand what places he 
will demand in exchange for Pylus. The 
word rovrovi at the end of the line shows 
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that when he does name them he 
also points them out on Lysistratia’s 
person. 

1169, ’Eywodvrak.r.A.] The places are 
selected, not on their own account, but 
solely from the applicability of their 
names to the person of Lysistrata ; and 
Paulmier’s speculations as to the histori- 
cal reasons which made the speaker 
demand them, however ingenious, are 
altogether misplaced. Under cover 
of these names the Athenian is really 
endeavouring to possess himself of the 
lower half of Lysistrata’s person; an 
unexpectedly large demand which the 
Laconian indignantly describes as want- 
ing EVERYTHING. Such a description 
would have been absurd if it were in- 
tended to refer merely to the three insig- 
nificant places mentioned, Hchinus was 
a town on the Maliac bay, the bay 
which came up to the east of the pass 
of Thermopylae. The bay was, of course, 
in front of Echinus, and both Scho- 
liast and Commentators have puzzled 
themselves over the words rév dmiober, 
the Scholiast suggesting that there was 


a lake at the back of the town, and some 
of the Commentators supposing that a 
creek from the bay ran up into its rear. 
But all this is mere trifling. In my 
judgement the words have nothing to 
do with the town, but apply exclusively 
to Lysistrata’s person. The speaker 
could not help using the word xédros, 
because everybody called the bay rap 
Mndra kéAmwov (Aesch. Persae 488, Hdt. 
iv. 33); but he means it to represent not 
her bosom, but her zpexrés (supra 1148) ; 
and to make this quite clear he calls it 
Tov KéAmoy tov omicbey. The Meyapixa 
oxédyn are the Long Walls which con- 
nected the town of Megara with its port 
of Nisaea. These walls had been erected 
by the Athenians nearly half a century 
before the date of the Lysistrata, when 
Megara was in close alliance with 
Athens (Thuc.i.103); and were levelled 
to the ground by the Megarians them- 
selves during the winter of 424-423 B.c. 
(Thue. iv. 109). Long Walls of this 
description went by the name of cxéAn, 
legs, ra paxpa okey ; and that is the sole 
reason of their mention here: they 
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complete the description of what the 
Athenian was anxious to obtain. 

1171. & Avoodvie] you lunatic. © pa- 
vopeve.—Scholiast. The Laconian is 
naturally indignant that, whilst his own 
modest demand was confined to one ar- 
ticle of Lysistrata’sraiment, the Athenian 
should be demanding half her person. 

1173. yopvds] Berglerrefersto Virgil's 
well-known precept Nudus ara, sere nu- 
dus (Georg. i. 299), the commencement 
of a line which (when Virgil was reciting 
his poem) some Roman wag completed 
by ejaculating habebis frigora, febrem. 
But of course Virgil was merely trans- 
lating Hesiod’s yupyov oreipew, yupvor de 
Bowreivy, Tupvdv & dpacba, W. and D. 
391. The Scholiast’s explanation of the 
present line is dmad\ayeis tod mod€pou 
yrupvos Botdopar yewpyeiy, and of the next 
dvri rod Kémpov dyew mpOTov ws ju) evmro- 
povrvroy aitav dpociuns ys. They were 
like the Athenian allies after the ter- 
mination of the Persian wars, who are 
described by Plutarch (Cimon, chap. 11) 
aS moA€uou pev ovdev Oedpevor, yewpyeiy 
de kal Cay Kab’ jovyxlav eriOvpotrres. But 


doubtless in both these lines there is an 
allusion to the dpaoipor yiar of which 
Sophocles speaks in Antigone 569. 
Lysistrata, naturally, ignores the in- 
nuendo, and, in her reply, radra merely 
means, as the Scholiast says, ra ris 
yewpyias. 

1181. dyotor] sc. jperéporor. For the 
Carystians see the note on 1058 supra. 

1184, kicrais] dyti rod, dv etyopuer edeo- 
patev ev ri xiory.—Scholiast. A kiory 
was an dyoOnkn, a provision-basket, an 
dyyeiov ev 6 ra Bpopara keira, as Photius 
and Suidas define it. See Acharnians 
1086 and the Commentary there. 

1185. dpxous kai riot] oaths and the 
handclasp. We were told in Ach. 308 
(where see the Commentary) that neither 
épkos nor riors could avail to bind the 
Laconians. But the old Acharnians, 
who were the speakers there, were 
the representatives of the War-party. 
Lysistrata is the protagonist of the 
Peace-party; and she agrees with Di- 
caeopolis that the Laconians were not 
always entirely and exclusively to blame 
in their controversies with Athens. 
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1188. da rv Ans] orn ov Berets. 

1189. ctpopdrey x.t.d.| Lysistrata re- 
tires into the Acropolis, accompanied by 
the Athenian and Laconian ambassadors, 
to partake of the promised entertain- 
ment. We shall presently see the am- 
bassadors returning from the banquet 
in a very friendly and convivial mood, 
and enlivening the remainder of the 
Play with a succession of songs and 
dances. The Chorus take advantage of 
their absence to continue the series of 
stanzas which they commenced supra 
1043-71. The Scholiast says that these 
two stanzas are an dmoxom) rov a\dou 
xopod, meaning that the four stanzas 
form one connected whole, and that 
the present pair are merely a section 
of that whole. They are linked on to 
the former pair by the particle dé. The 
third stanza opens with a free offer to 
the audience of valuable ornaments and 


splendid attire. Srpopata workita are 
embroidered coverlets to be spread over 
couches and the like. X)Aavidia are jine 
woollen mantles worn by both men and 
women. The diminutive is probably 
used to denote their preciousness rather 
than their size. That the yAavis was 
considered an elegant and fashionable 
garment is shown by the circumstance 
that Peisthetaerus, going up to Heaven 
to wed Miss Royalty, calls for a yayuxyy 
xAavida, Birds 1693. Cf. Id. 1116. The 
xAavis was an inarioy, but the évaris was 
an évdupa, a long embroidered robe reach- 
ing to the ground, and commonly used 
on the Tragic stage. Evaris* yuvatkeidy 
Te evOua meroikiiwevor. XiTav modnpns 
yuvatxeios, idiws O€ 1d Tov Tpayoday 
evduna.—Photius, Hesychius. But Pho- 
tius is in error when he says gor: 8€ Kal 
immexov evOupa, as ’Apurropavns ev Nedé- 


Aas (70). The noble who is there 


KTS ESEPAT H 


Oat Td pur) ovx? 


Tovs pUTrous avacTacat, 
»/ ree 4 > ee 
xarr av evdov 7 popeiv. 
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1200 


dWerar 8 obey oxoray, €i 


pH Tis buov 
dgvrepov Euod Brérret. 


i O€ T@ pi) ciTos bua 
€f O€ T® p71) TiTOS Upo@V 


, 
éort, Boake: & olkéras Kai 


opLKpa& TOAAG Tradia, 
54 a> -~ = 
€ort Tap ep“ov NaPely 
mupidia AeTTa per, 


< a b] Xx 7 bd 
6 © dptos ad xoivixos t- 


wearing the évoris is not riding, but 
reclining in his chariot. Xpvoia are 
golden trinkets such as, we have already 
seen in Ach. 258, were commonly 
worn by kavnpdpo, xpvoodopovor yap at 
kavnPdpot, says the Scholiast here. But 
of course their use was not confined to 
kayvnpdpot. All girls wore them, Birds 
670. As to the cayvnpdpo see supra 646. 

1197. otras eb ceaonpavOa] to have been 
sealed so firmly. The infinitive, like the 
AapBavey which precedes, and the pope 
which follows it, is governed by the heya 
of 1195. 

1200. rods pious avacraca:] to pull 
off the seals. tovs pumous* ras oppayidas’ 
x mov yap imjpxyov.—Scholiast. pros 
properly means dirt; and thence, since 
the Athenians used clay, as we use wax, 
for sealing, it became equivalent to seal- 
ing wax, Kuster refers to Pollux x. 59 


\ > , >? \ , \ 
TOY émirndevov els TO kataonpaiver Oat Kn pov 


ot madatol purov avdpatoy, as ey Avot- 
And to Hesychius 
pirrov Arrikot Tov eis ras oppayidas Knpov 
The old name lingered on, 
even after wax had become substituted 
for clay. 

1201. dwera 8 ovddv] maifovoa héyet 
pndev eva €vdov.—Scholiast. This is the 
third “ sell.” 

1207. dpros amd yoivxos] that is, one 
loaf to a choenix of wheat. Weare told 
by the Scholiast on Wasps 440 that a 
choenix of wheat was sufficient for four 
large loaves or eight small ones; so that 
the loaf which the Chorus are here pro- 
mising is equivalent to four large loaves 
rolled into one. The wheat was ground 
very fine, Aerra pey, but the loaf into 
which it was made was, in a different 
sense, a very fine one, pada veavias. Cf. 
Plutus 1137. All thisis of course merely 
leading up to the fourth “sell.” 


otpatn Apioropdrns. 


Aéyovaty. 
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cal , 
deiy pdda veavias. 
baris ovv BovrAeT au 
TOV TEVHT@Y iTw 


ATSISTPATH 


1210 


Dyak ach Pen Ser la + \ 
€l§ ELOU TAKOVS EX@vV Kal 


K@pvkous, os AnWeTat TU- - 


pots: 6 Maras & 
obpos avtots éuBarel. 


mpos ye evra Ty Ovpav 


Tpoayopevo pn Badigew 


THY Epv, GAN 
evrAaBetoOa Thy Kbva. 


AE A; 
OY. 
AT. A. 


dvowye THY Odpav. 


1215 


Tapaxwpely ov Oé)eis ; 
ipets Ti KaOnobe; pov ey® TH AapTads 


bpas katakavow; poptikdv 7d xepiov. 


1211. kwpvxovs] wallets. The kapukos 
does not seemto have differed materially 
from the 6idakos. Both Hesychius and 
Photius define it by 6vAdkvov, Hesychius 
adding gor. dé Seppdrivoy dyyetov, 6uovov 
doco. The Scholiast here and Suidas 
(s. v. cdxos and elsewhere) say that it is 
a bread-basket, mAéypa Sexrixdv diprav. As 
to Manes see supra 908. 

1215. etdAaBeioOat riv Kiva] Beware of 
the dog, ‘‘ Cave canem.” 

1216. dvoye tiv Oipav] We are now 
preparing for the return of the revellers 
from Lysistrata’s banquet; but before 
they re-enter, we are regaled with 
a little squabble between the Porter and 
some idle fellows crowding about the 
door, which may remind the English 
reader of the Porter-scene in Shake- 


speare’s Henry the Eighth v. 8. The 
Aristophanic Porter-scene appears to be 
a satire on the artifices employed by 
contemporary dramatists to elicit the 
laughter of the audience. A group of 
idlers approach from the market-place, 
and propose to join the banqueters 
within. One of them hails the Porter, 
and calls on him to open the door. The 
Porter orders him off. Thereupon the 
intruder threatens to set fire with his 
torch to the Porter and his assistants. 
Doubtless this had been done in the 
scene satirized. But the Aristophanic 
idler draws back, and says that this is a 
vulgar trick and he won’t do it. Never- 
theless, on second thoughts, if the audi- 
ence really like that sort of thing, he will 
endeavour to gratify their tastes. How- 


ATSUSEPRATH 


ovk ay Troinoaip’, 


, ee.) i 
vuly xapicacbal, mpocradratrophooper. 
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ef O& mdvu det Todr0 Spar, 


1220 


AT. B. xnpeis ye pera ood évytadauraphooper. 


OY. 


> 4 
ovK amite; Koxtoecbe Tas Tpixas paxpd. 


> » ery 
ovk am.0', dws av of Adxwves tvdobev 


Kal?’ hovylay driwow edwynpévor ; 


a4 ~ 
AO, A. ov to.drov cupréciov dram’ ey. 


1225 


> \ > 
n Kal xaplevtes joav of Aakavikor 


a 2 
npets 8° ev olvm gvptréta copdrarou. 


AO. B. 6p6as y’, drit) vigovres oby byraivoper: 


* ’ 
nv tods AOnvaious éy® Treicw réyor, 


HeOvovtes del mavTaxod mpecBetooper. 


1230 


~ s 
viv pev yap érav Addwpev és Aakedaipova 


vigovres, evOds BA€moper 6 TL Tapdéoper: 


- 2 
@o00 67 wey av €ywow ovK akovoper, 


ever the revellers are now moving to 
come out, and the Porter drives the 
whole group of idlers from the door. 
The scene is variously arranged. I ad- 
here to the arrangement adopted in the 
former edition of my translation. 

1217. tpeis ri xdOnobe;| This is ad- 
dressed to the Porter and his assistants, 
who instead of rising to open the door 
remain quietly in their seats. 

1218. doprixdy rd xwpiov] On doprixoy 
see the Commentary on Wasps 58. 70 
xepiov seems to mean the office, the busi- 
ness. The Scholiast explains it by 70 
mpaypa, TO tpas kavoa. 'S'o set fire to 
the Porter, he means, is a low and vul- 
gar trick, the stock business gopzexis 
kopodtas, and he will not stoop to that. 
Still if he must do it to please the 


audience, tpuiv yapicacOa, he will descend 
even to that buffoonery. «7 dé Bovdecbe, & 
Gearal, kal rotTo ronooper, mpoo yapiCopevor 
tpiv.—Scholiast. 

1222. kwxicerbe ras rtpiyas| ye shall 
wail for your hair, which I will pull out 
by the handful. See supra 448 and 
the note on Plutus 612. 

12238. of Adcwves| Athenians, as well as 
Laconians, are now coming out: from 
the banquet; indeed the first to re-enter 
are two Athenian friends talking to each 
other of what has occurred within. But 
all the idlers are Athenians, and the 
Porter specially refers to the Laconians 
because they are the visitors and must be 
treated with respect. 

1229. fv rods ’AOnvaiovs| if the Athe- 
nians would follow my advice. 
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& & ob r€éyoucr, Tad0’ brovevojkapev. 


lad ~ , 
dyyéddopev 0 ob TadTa& TOY avTOY TEpL. 


1235 


3 4 ae 

vuvi & dmavt’ tpeckev? @oT el péev ye Tis 
~ » 7 

ado. Tedapavos, Krertaydpas adew déov, 


2 
emnvécapey av Kal mpos ETLwpkhoaper. 


OY. 


? ee 
€S TAUTOV. 


GXN odTol yap avOis EpxovTa TaéALY 
b on w. 
ovK EppyoeT, @ pacotlylat ; 


1240 


1235, od ratrd] This in all probability 
refers to some recent negotiations in 
which, we may suppose, the Athenian 
envoys, returning from Sparta, brought 
back differing tales as to what had 
occurred during their mission there. 

1237. Gor Teapavos] sing the Telamon 
catch. We have seen in the Commentary 
on Wasps 1222 the principle on which 
scolia were sung at an Athenian sym- 
posium,aprincipleadmirably expounded 
and illustrated by Colonel Mure, Greek 
Literature iii. 2.13. As the lyre, sprig 
of myrtle, scolium-cup (dds), or other 
badge of minstrelsy was passed on from 
one guest to another, the recipient for 
the time being was expected to cap the 
scolium sung by the previous holder, 


that is to say, to sing a scolium which 
should be linked on to the former by 
some catchword, similarity of thought, 
or the like. In the present case we are 
to suppose that the preceding scolium 
was one which could be properly capped 
only by some such catch as the Cleita- 
gora scolium, a part of which (being all 
we know of it) is given in Wasps1245, &c. 

Xpnpata Kai Biav 

KAe:rayopa Te Ka- 

pot pera Oetradrayv. 
But instead of singing this, or any 
scolium of a similar character, the 
recipient, perhaps a little overcome by 
wine, trolls out the irrelevant Telamon 
catch, which is given in Athenaeus xv. 
50, and runs as follows :— 


Taf TeAapavos, Alay aiypnrda, A€youci ce 


és Tpolay dpratov édOeiv Aavady per’ "AytAXéa. 


On an ordinary occasion such a blunder 
would have exposed the singer to deri- 
sion, but in their present state of con- 
viviality and friendship it merely evokes 
a kindly approval. As to the Cleitagora 
catch see the Commentary on Wasps ubi 
supra. 

1238. Kal mpds émiwpxnoaper] And be- 
sides praising him, we should swear (falsely) 
that he was right. 


1239. add’ obrow] That is, the idlers 
whom he had driven away before on the 
ground that the Laconians were com- 
ing out. As the Laconians have not 
made their appearance the idlers con- 
clude that it was a false alarm, and 
again come thronging to the door. But 
now the banquet is over, and, peace 
being effectually made, the ambassadors 
are really leaving the Acropolis. Hence- 
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AT, vi tov A’, ds dn ye xwpoio’ Evdobev. 
AA. © rovavyapida, AaBe Ta Huocarhpia, 
iv éy@ dumodidéw ye Kdelow Kaddv 
és tos Acavatous Te kjs yas dpa. 
AO. AaBe dita tas duoadrdidas pds Tay Ocdr, 1245 
as Hdopal y’ buds Spay dpxovpévovs. 
AA. éppaov 


forth the phallus-element, which was 
necessary for the attainment of Peace,is 
altogether discarded, and Aristophanes 
is free to indulge in those pure lyrical 
melodies which form so brilliant a 
setting to his comic wit. 

1242. guoarnpia] bagpipes. tods aidods, 
ard rod pvoav.—Scholiast. Apparently 
this appeal is addressed not to the regu- 
lar theatrical aiAnris, but to another of 
the Laconians on the stage. One is to 
pipe and the other to sing and dance to 
his piping. 

1243. dimrodia~o] dance a reel. 
dvo moat xopetow. «cidos 5é€ dpxnoews 7) 
durodia.—Scholiast. The durodia was a 
stately Spartan dance. Aakawkn tis Av 
evyevns Spxnows Surodia \eyouevn.—Kusta- 
thius (at Iliad ix. 525). dirodiu, épynua 
Aakoyikéy.—Pollux iv. 101. kdetow kadov, 
and sing a good song. Even apart from 
the emphatic ¢y#, the whole trend of the 
conversation shows that the ensuing 
song is to be a solo sung upon the stage ; 
and so it is treated by the Ravenna and, 
seemingly, all the other MSS., and all 
the early editions. Unfortunately the 
concluding song (infra 1297-1322) is 
absurdly attributed to a xopds Aakover 
by some if not all of the MSS. There was 


TOs 


not, and indeed could not have been, 
any ‘“ Chorus of Laconians.” For whence 
could they come? when did they enter? 
and, where are they stationed? The 
only Chorus in the Play consists of 
the twelve Athenian men and twelve 
Athenian women now acting together, 
but formerly composing two hostile 
Semichoruses. There was no place in 
the orchestra or on the stage for any 
other Chorus, and the error in the 
ascription of the final song should have 
been rectified from the unanimity with 
which the present one is ascribed to 
Adkwy or UpécBvs. Buta different course 
has prevailed; and Dindorf and some 
other recent editors have intensified the 
error by attributing the present song 
also to a non-existent ‘‘ Chorus of Laco- 
nians.”’ 

1247. dppaoy x.t.d.] Now then the 
Spartan envoy begins his song, to the 
piping of the Spartan minstrel, While 
he is singing he is also dancing, and it 
is possible that the other envoys are at 
the same time exhibiting on the boards 
of the Athenian theatre a specimen of 
the stately Spartan dance. He sings of 
the great deeds which Athens and Sparta 
did, when they stood shoulder to shoul- 
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sz 4 
Tas Kkupcavios, © Mvapova, 


4 


TAY TERY UOAV, ATLS 


a 4 
oidev ape Tovs 7 Acavaious, 


1250 


, iA 
éxa Tol pev em’ Aprapirio 


mpokpoov Oeikedot 


n~ oF 
moTTa Kada, Tous Midous 7 evikov, 


ape & avd Acwvidas 


ee e A , 
ayEevVv amTrep TOS KATTPWS 


1255 


Odéyovras, 01@, Tov dd6vTa: 


mords & audi ras yévuas adpds jvoet, 


monvs 8 &ua KaTT@v oKed@v adpos lero. 


Av yap Tevopes ovK EAdoowS 


der to resist the Persian invader, and 
prays to Artemis—one of the chief 
Spartan deities, and selected here, in- 
stead of her brother Apollo, in compli- 
ment to the women through whose 
efforts Peace had been made—that she 
will preside over the treaties and see to 
their faithful fulfilment by both the 
Powers. The song commences 0 Memory, 
stir up the youngsters to begin thy song 
(Sppnoov rovs kupcavious, & Mynpooivn, 
[eis] rv onv povtoar), the song which can 
tell of ourselves and of the Athenians, 
when they at Artemisium clashed like gods 
(Oeixehou for Oeoeixehor) against the hostile 
ships, and overthrew the Medes. By tas 
kupoavios we are to understand, the Scho- 
liast tells us, rods pédAdovras opxeicbat, 
The construction of the opening words 
is, or rather if the preposition eis were 
inserted, would be, very common, as in 
Thue. i. 127 [6 Mepixdjjs] es rov wédepov 
&pua rovs ’A@nvaiovs. But here, as the 
Scholiast notices, the preposition «is (4 


1260 


eis rpddects) is omitted, an omission which 
would be intolerable in Attic, and might 
be easily remedied by reading & Mvaudva, 
’s ray tedv paar. The omission may 
however have been permissible in Doric, 
and the Scholiast’s remark shows that 
the present reading was fully recognized 
as the right one in his time. It is un- 
necessary here to say anything of the 
splendid behaviour of the Athenian 
fleet at Artemisium or the undying glory 
of the Spartan stand at Thermopylae. 
Both are recorded, in language worthy 
of the events, by Herodotus at the close 
of his Seventh and beginning of his 
Highth Book. 

1253. worra KaXa] mpds Ta wAota.—Scho- 
liast. The use of xada, simpliciter, for 
mAoia in this Laconian song shows that 
the word bears the same meaning in the 
famous Laconian dispatch which, in the 
following year, was sent to the Ephors 
by a Peloponnesian officer after the 
battle of Cyzicus (Xen. Hell. i. 1. 28; 
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Tas Wdaupas, tol Tlépoa. 


Aypérep "Apreue onpoxréve 


va ~ 
pore dedpo, wapaéve otc, 


moTTas oroveds, 


@s ouvéxns Todd ame xXpovor. 


vov & ab 


> 
giria T alts evrropos ein 


Tais ovvOjKkas, 


1265 


A ~ ~ 
kal Trav aipvAGy ddoméxov 


tmravoaiped’: @ 


dedp i061, Seip’, 


1270 


Plutarch, Alcibiades, chap. 28), and 
which, notwithstanding the doubts 
of some eminent scholars, I am per- 


suaded was, like so many important 


documents of antiquity, composed in 
metre (a choliambic distich). 


éppet TA KGAa* Mivdapos 8’ anecoova: 
mevavT. THVSpEs’ Gmopi@pes 6,7 xpi) Spay. 
The ships are wastit; Mindarus is gane; 
The chiels are clemmed; we kenna what to do. 


1257. ddpos ifyoe] The foam blossomed 
(#vOer), that is, burst forth ike a white 
flower. The picture of the wild boar 
‘churning the white foam between his 
jaws” is very familiar in both ancient 
and modernliterature. Here the foam is 
described not only as gathering round 
the jaws, but also as streaming down 
the forelegs of the animal, xarréy for 
kara roy. The use of the sigma where 
the Attics used theta, jvoe for fvber, was 
very common with the Dorians: we 
have in this ode onpoxrdve for Onpoxrdve, 
mapaéve for rapOéve, ova for Ged. 

1262. ’Ayporépa] For this, as a title or 
epithet of Artemis, see Knights 660 and 


the Commentary there. 

1265. cvvéyns| hold us together, like 
two of her own hounds, in one leash. 

1269. dd@réxov] In Peace 1067 the 
Oracle-monger compares the Spartans 
as contrasted with the Athenians, a\eze- 
xidedow | Sv Sddcae Wuyxal, SddArae ppeves. 
And probably the word is here also 
intended specially for the Spartans, 
though in terms it extends to all the 
contracting parties. The epithet aij- 
har, false, shifty, deceitful, is equivalent to 
the dddua of the earlier comedy. The 
Scholiast’s explanation of d\wméxov by 
Tov Travovpyav pytdpev seems altogether 


wrong. 
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Kuvaye Tapaeve. 


AY. 


AV SAS TPA Ba 


dye vuv, émedy THANG TETOiNTAL Karas, 


dndyeobe tattas, @ Adkwves, Tdode TE 


¢ ~ eee 2 \ ~ | a 
tpeis’ advip O& mapa yuvaika Kal yuv7 


1275 


> ca ~ 
ornte map advépa, KaT ew dyabais cvppopais 
opxnodpevor Oeoicw evraBopeba 
BS x 3 Noe, a 54 
TO Aoutrov avOis wy Eapaprdvew Et. 


1272. dye vey] Lysistrata may possibly 
have come out with the envoys, but it 
is more probable that she lingered 
behind them for a few moments and 
only now reappears to wind up the 
proceedings. With her emerge both her 
own young and beautiful comrades and 
also the ladies of the Peloponnesian 
party who entered the Acropolis as 
hostages supra 244, The latter are the 
ravras whom the Laconians are to lead 
out to the dance: the former the racde 
whom the Athenians are to partner. 

1276. én’ ayabais cvpdpopais] in honour 
of our good fortune. See the Commen- 
tary on Knights 406. 

1279. mpdcaye 5) xopdv] Although 
the Laconian songs are sung by the 
Laconian on the stage, yet the Athenian 
song is unquestionably sung by the full 
Chorus dancing in the orchestra, whilst 
the actors are dancing on the stage. 
This is plain not merely from the open- 
ing words mpécaye yopor, but still more 
from the general tone and metrical 
arrangement of the song itself. The 
Chorus invoke the Gods to be present at 
the joyous festival of Peace, and to wit- 
ness the solemnities with which it is 
inaugurated. And first they summon 


the two great Dorian deities, Apollo and 
Artemis, and with them the Graces, the 
constant choir-companions of the God- 
dess. “For when Artemis has finished 
with the chase,”’ sings the author of the 
Homeric Hymn in her honour, “she goes 
to the splendid home of her dear brother 
at Delphi, there to arrange the goodly 
dance of the Muses and the Graces, 
Movoéwy kat Xapir@v caddy xopovaptuvéovea. 
And she herself, hanging up her quiver 
and her bow, and robing herself in fair 
raiment, leads off the dance.” 

1280, emi S€ xadecov] This division of 
the verb émxddeoov enables the poet 
with more lucidity to employ the pre- 
position emt alone in the following verses 
in the sense of émixadeoov. For emi stands 
for the full verb in the clauses émi dé 
didupoy, emi dé Ndatoy, eri dé rétvay Goxor. 

1281. didvpor] Her twin brother, Apollo, 
her didvpov kagiyynrov. He was the great 
Choirmaster of Heaven, dyéxopos, start- 
ing the heavenly dances with the music 
of his golden lyre (Birds 219, 220, and 
the Commentary there). He is also the 
kindly Healer, for that is the meaning 
of "Ijos, whether the title is more 
directly connected with idoua or with 
i) Tatoy. 
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mpocaye 5%) xopov, éraye Xdpiras, 
emt dt Kdédecov "A prem: 


1280 


emi dé didupov [dyéxopor] e’ppov’ invov 
emi 6& Néowov ds pera Mauvdor 


Békxwos dupact dalerat, 
Ala re rupi preydpevor, 


1285 


> 
emi te métviav ddoxov oAPiar, 
eita O€ daipovas, ols émipdprucr 


1283. Nuvowy] As to this epithet of 
Dionysus see Frogs 215 and the note 
there. 

1284. Gupaor Saiera] If these words 
are correct they can only mean is afire 
with his eyes, sparkles fire from his eyes. 
In Odyssey vi. 131 Homer says of a lion 
év 6€ of doce Saiera, which Eustathius 
interprets rupdey BXéever and explains mupi 
Aapmetéavte €oikacw of ToLodTat 6POadpol. 

1285. Aia re] They have invoked 
Apollo and Artemis; and Dionysus the 
Lord of the festival at which they are 
all assisting. And they now invoke 
Zeus and Hera, the King and Queen of 
the Gods; just as in the great dance- 
song in the Thesmophoriazusae, the 
women, after invoking Apollo and 
Artemis, go on to invoke “the matron 
Hera” (Thesm. 969-76); the invoca- 


tion of Dionysus being there reserved to 
the closing stanzas of the ode. The 
phrase wupt pdeydpevoy is explained by 
the Scholiast to mean déyorra Sid rev 
KEepavvay. 

1287. daiuovas] The Scholiast’sexplana- 
tion, kai tovs dAdovs Geos Kddeoor, 
though accepted without demur by all 
the Commentators, quite misses the 
point. The Chorus are referring to 
those secondary Powers whose special 
business it is to witness the conclusion 
of a treaty and to punish its infraction. 
The term émivaprus is borrowed from 
Homer's Zevs & cpp’ emedptupos éor@ in 
the compact which preceded the single 
combat of Hector and Aias. And the 
daipoves are borrowed from the more 
important compact which preceded the 
single combat of Paris and Menelaus. 


Zed marep, “Linder pedewv, KvdioTE, péeyLoTE, 


a v4 
*HéALds 6’, bs nav’ eppopds nal mayr’ émaxovers, 


+) 4 ye 
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/ 
avOpwnous tivvabov, Oris K’ énlopkoyv dpdcon, 


ipeis pdprupol éote, puddacere 8 Epmia mord.—Iliad iii. 276-80. 


We need not suppose that the Poet had 
specially in his mind the Sun, the Rivers, 
the Earth, and the Powers under the 
earth. He uses a general term to 


include all those deities whose particular 
province it is to be witnesses and 
cuardians of a treaty. 
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1290. Kumpis] That the success of the 
Women in bringing about a peace is due 
to the influence of Aphrodite the God- 
dess of Love is of course obvious, and is 
indeed recognized throughout the pre- 
liminary struggle. Cf. supra 551, 833. 
Peace is here called ‘Hovyia since neither 
Elpnvn nor Avadday) could be brought 
into these dactylics; and is described as 
peyardppor, great-minded, because there 
has been no defeat or surrender on either 
side; Athens and Sparta were alike 
eager to make it, and are equally satis- 
fied with its terms, ‘Hovyia is styled 
ayavéppov in Birds 1821, and Purddpav 
in the eighth Pythian. 

1292. aipecO advo] Lift wp your feet in 
the dance. We have seen at the com- 
mencement of this Play how closely the 
position of Lysistrata there resembles 
the position of Praxagora at the com- 
mencement of the Ecclesiazusae; and 
these final ejaculations of the Chorus 
here are repeated, with very little varia- 
tion, as the final ejaculations of the 
Chorus in the later Comedy. These 
cries of victory are intended, not merely 
to celebrate the triumph of Lysistrata 
and her friends, but also to prognosticate 
the success of Aristophanes in the thea- 
trical contest ; and the phrase as én vixn, 


1290 


used both here and in the Ecclesiazusae, 
would naturally direct the minds of the 
audience to the émwixta by which that 
success would be followed. 

1295. mpdhawe x.r.A.] The Laconian 
will sing a new song in return for that 
which the Chorus have sung, and he is 
here calling upon the piper, just as he 
did supra 1242, to play the accompani- 
ment while he is singing. Inthe MSS. 
and editions the word Adkoy is made a 
part of the line (so rendering it a foot 
too long), and the speaker is supposed to 
be either the Coryphaeus or Lysistrata. 


And so I have left it in the translation. - 


But if we take Adxev to designate the 
speaker everything is right. 

1297. Tavyerov] The piper begins his 
accompaniment, and the Laconian 
begins his song. He invites the Laco- 
nian Muse to quit the pleasant glades of 
Taygetus, and come to the Athenian 
acropolis; there to sing the praises of 
Apollo, the far-famed God of Amyclae. 
For Amyclae was the chief seat, in 
Laconia, of Apollo’s worship, the place 
where the great festivals, the Hyacinthia 
and the Carneia, were celebrated in his 
honour. There too she will sing the 
praises of Athene of the Bronze House, 
and of the gracious Tyndarids (ayacas 
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for ayafovs) Castor and Polydeuces, who 
sport (of yidgovor.) beside their own 
Eurotas. 

1300. xadkiouxoy ’Acdvav] Athene of the 
Bronze House, whom Pausanias identifies 
with “A@jvn TloAvwodxos. Her famous 
temple (“‘templum aereum” Livy xxxv. 
36) stood on the hill which formed the 
Acropolis of Sparta, Pausanias ii. 17. 
3. It was the centre around which 
gathered a multitude of interesting 
reminiscences. Here it was that the 
gallant Aristomenes, the hero of 
Messenia, entering Sparta secretly in 
the night time, hung up a shield with 
the defiant inscription Avistomenes dedi- 
cates to the Goddess these Spartan spoils, 
Pausanias iv. 15, 2. Here it was that 
Pausanias, the commander of the Helle- 
nicarmies at Plataea, took refuge and was 
starved, Thuc. i. 134. Indeed it seems 
to have been the ordinary sanctuary for 
Spartan kings, Plutarch, Agis 11 and 
16. Here Agesilaus was offering a 
sacrifice when he was bitten by a louse. 
He caught and killed it before the 
crowd, exclaiming Yea, by Heaven, a 
treacherous plotter, emiBovdoy, I will gladly 
slay even before Athene’s altar, Plutarch 
(Apothegm. Lac. Agesilaus 8). Here 
too Archidamus the king who, at the 


commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War, led the army of invasion into 
Attica, brought two friends who had 
quarrelled and were willing to refer 
their differences to him, and after making 
them swear to abide by his decision 
(€upeivat rois kpiOciow) he said My decision 
is that you do not leave this sanctuary 
before you shake hands and make up (Id. 
Archidamus, Zeuxidami f. 6). And the 
same writer, in his treatise on Garrulity 
(14), observing that no considerations 
of prudence will induce a true gossip to 
hold his tongue, tells us that once a 
robbery was committed in this House 
of Bronze, and an empty wine-flask was 
found lying on the floor. Whilst the 
crowd were wondering what the flask 
could mean, one of them said, “I'll tell 
you what I think; [ll be bound that 
the thieves had taken hemlock, so that 
if they were caught they might die 
before they could be tortured; while 
if they got safely off, they would drink 
the wine and neutralize the poison.” 
‘¢Why, this is not guessing !”’ cried the 
bystanders, ‘‘ rou KNoW! You are one 
of them yourself.’ And so it proved. 
The Bronze Temple of Athene is twice 
mentioned in the “Helen,” a Tragedy 
apparently contemporaneous with the 
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present Comedy. See the Introduction to 
the Thesmophoriazusae. Its sitehas been 
recently uncovered, but nothing of im- 
portance has, I believe, been found there. 

1308. cia pad’ éu8n] Hitherto the singer 
has been addressing the Muse; he now 
turns to his comrades dancing on the 
stage. ¢uB8n is the ¢u8a of Frogs 378, 
Eccl, 478. 

1304. aia coda raddor] Lightly swing- 
ing your sheepskins. The lower part 
of a Spartan robe was trimmed with 
sheepskin or wool. In Wasps 475 an 
Athenian accused of Laconizing is said 
to wear kpdoreda orepparov, and the 
Scholiast observes €k oreppdrev avri rod 
e& epiwy. ovx inaria Se, adda Kpaoreda 
oTeppaTrav. Toraita yap popovow oi Aa- 
coves. The reading in the text is that 
of the best MSS. and all the older editors; 
recent editors have adopted the reading 
of the inferior MSS. @ eia otha rddXor, 
an excellent reading in itself, but, with 
eta in the preceding line, & «a is far 
more likely to have been substituted 


for, than to have been superseded by, axa. 
Apparently there was a neuter nomina- 
tive doy, as well as a feminine aia. 
1306. ra@ oidv xopoi] 7 Gedy yopoil. 
For in old times the Dorians were the 
chief promoters of music and the dance; 
and the Dorian mode was, it has often 
been observed, the only one of the three 
original modes which derived its name 
from a Greek people, the others being 
the Phrygian and the Lydian. soddap 
xTuros means the clatter of dancing feet. 
1308. a re SA] And the maidens, like 
Jillies, beside Eurotas twinkle to and fro 
with active nimble feet ; and their tresses 
are waving as they go, like the tresses of 
Bacchanals sporting and flourishing their 
thyrsus-wands. The Bacchanals are com- 
pared to fillies, réAo1s, in Hur. Bacchae 
163 and 1056. Here durddXovre is used 
intransitively ; in Frogs 1857 it is tran- 
sitive ra kOhd T dumdddere. In Attic the 
participle which follows would be éyxo- 
vodoa, Ach. 1088, Wasps 240, Birds 1324, 
Kecl. 489, Plutus 255. On évpcaddoav 
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and zra:ddway the Scholiast says avri tod 
6upoagovedy Kal marCovcay, mapa 7d Soveiy 
tovs Oupaous. 

1314. dyjra 8’ 4 Angas rais] And Helen 
leads them on, nyeira. The epithet dyva 
is specially selected to make it clear 
that this is not the sinful Helen of her 
earthly days, but the purified Helen of 
“the Elysian fields. Some would change 
Anédas into Aarots and so make Artemis 
the Chorus-leader; but it is impossible 
to disregard the united authority of all 
the MSS. ; and it is perhaps more fitting 
that this dance of Spartan women should 
be led by the daughter of Zeus who was 
herself a Spartan woman, 

1316. — rapaprixidde] 
properly means to confine the hair with 
an dumvé, a hair-band, but here, as they 
godancing along, the woman’s own hand 
is to act as an dumvé. Her hand is to 
press back her hair, whilst with her feet 
she is leaping (aady for m76a) like a deer. 

1319. yopwpeAnray] dyti rod oie: Kpdrov 
apedovvta tov xopdy.—Scholiast. They 


TapapmuKiCew 


are to make, either with their hands or 
with their feet, the rhythmic sounds 
which time the dance. 

1322. mappayor] This is an unusual 
word, and is possibly introduced here to 
remind the Athenian audience of their 
Own IIpépuayos, the colossal Champion of 
the Athenian acropolis. Indeed some 
MSS., noted for their futile emendations, 
go so far as to substitute [pépayor for 
mdppaxov, forgetting that the former 
word would be quite out of place on the 
lips of a Spartan, and inconsistent with 
the other epithet xadxiovxoy, which shows 
that he is specially referring to the 
Athene of the Dorian metropolis. 
Nevertheless she was the same Athene, 
wherever and under whatever name she 
was worshipped; and it is noteworthy 
that this final song, though emphatically 
“Tn praise of Sparta,” is wound up, and 
that the Comedy itself concludes, with 
the praise of the Goddess who was every- 
where regarded as the special patroness 
and protector of Athens. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NOTE ON LINE 3889 


By the kindness of my friend, the Hon. Mrs. Cardew, I am permitted to append 
to this Commentary her presentation of Bion’s Adonis-dirge. 


Ah! weep for fair Adonis—he is dead! 

Ye Loves, weep for him, in his beauty slain. 

O Cypris, sleep no more in purple clad! 

Arise, and don thy sable weeds, and cry 

“Lovely Adonis, he hath perishéd!” 

Woe for Adonis, woe! the Loves lament. 

Stricken he lies on the hillside so drear, 

His thigh pierced through by cruel wild boar’s tusk. 
Quietly ebbs his life, and sorrow falls 

On Cypris, who so loved him, and was loved! 
She kissed him as he died, but he knew not. 

The light had left his eyes, so dim and pressed 
By Death’s too heavy hand beneath the lids; 
And the dark blood, slow dripping from the wound, 
Stained his white skin, but blanched his pallid lips. 
Woe for Adonis, woe! the Loves lament! 

His wound was cruel, but in Cypris’ heart 

The wound is deeper still—deep as her love; 
Although a goddess, she can feel Love’s pain. 

His faithful hounds are baying round his corpse, 
While in the wood the nymphs are wailing shrill. 
But Aphrodite, with long locks unbound, 
Wanders along the glades, her feet unshod. 

She calls Adonis with a bitter cry— 

Again—“ Adonis, where art thou, my lord?” 

But he lies silent, answering not her cry, 

For his life-blood has ebbed, and Death is come. 
O woe for Aphrodite! cry, ye Loves! 

For grief hath robbed her of her beauty fair, 
Yea, it-hath died with him she greatly loved. 
Now call the mountains; woe for Cypris! woe! 
Then from the oak trees comes the answer sad— 
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Woe for Adonis! woe! the rivers all 

Bewail the grief of Cypris, so bereaved. 

The mountain springs lament her lover slain. 

In the day’s anguish e’en the flowers flush red 
And still the piteous dirge goes on, for her 
Now straying o’er the mountains, crying shrill— 
“Woe for Adonis! He hath perishéd!” 

Then Echo answers—“He hath perishéd!” 
What heart so hard not to lament his loss ? 
When she first saw his wound, and marked the blood 
Pouring unstaunched from his exhausted limb, 
She cast her arms abroad, and weeping, cried— 
“Abide with me, Adonis, yet awhile! 

Awake, and tell me of thy love once more 

Ere thou desert me for the gloomy stream 

Of Acheron, to which thou fleést fast, 

And I, a goddess, cannot follow thee. 

Kiss me again, Adonis, yet again. 

Persephone will rob me of my love 

And in undying sorrow I remain, 

Cypris is now a widow—love is dead. 

Why wast thou overbold to fight with beasts, 
Following the chase without a shield divine ?” 
So wailed she, and the Loves with her lament, 
“Woe, woe for Cytherea !—love is dead!” 

But thou that weepest, stay not in the woods. 
The cold dank leaves are not the bed for him 
Whom thou lamentest—lay him on thy couch, 
For surely he is beautiful in death, 

And seems as if he slept. Adonis dead 

May lie in holy slumber for a while 

Neath the soft coverlets, as he was wont. 
Bring garlands, and all fragrant blossoms bring. 
Sprinkle the Syrian ointments of rich scent 

On his unconscious form—he lies enwrapped 

In purple raiment—lovely in his death. 

Around him weep the Loves, with sighs and groans, 
And for Adonis dead they clip their locks. 

They crowd upon each other—treading down 
His bow and shafts. One tries to lave his wound 
With water from a golden vessel, borne 
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By one of the sad flock, and, piteous sight, 
One with his snowy wings Adonis fans! 
O woe for Cytherea !—cry, ye Loves! 
Then Hymen quenched his torch; he tore to shreds 
The bridal crown; he would have no more song. 
The Graces and the Muses chant alike 
To dead Adonis—but he heeds them not; 
For she of Hades will not let him go. 
Cease, Cypris, from thy tears—it is enough 
Thou must bewail him yet another year. 


E. J. C 
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NOTICE 
[TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION, PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1878] 


Fryvine that I have not at present, and fearing that I may never 
have, sufficient health and leisure to carry through the Press complete 
editions of the remaining Plays of Aristophanes, similar to my edition 
“of the Wasps, I propose to print the bare translations, long since 
finished, without text or commentary. 


3, OLD SQuaRE, Lincoun’s Inn, 
April, 1878. 


NOTICE 
TO THE PRESENT EDITION 


Tue translation and notes are republished without alteration. A very 
few words have been omitted from the stage-directions as being not 
quite in accord with the view taken in the Commentary. 


EastwoopD, STRAWBERRY HILL, 
May, 1911. 


CHARACTERS .OF THE DRAMA 


WOMEN. 


LYSISTRATA, 

CALONICE, Athenian Women. 

MYRRHINA, ; 

LamPito, a Spartan Woman. 

CHoRUS OF WoMEN. 

STRATYLLIS, leader of the Chorus of Women. 


A Boeotian Woman (IsMENIA), a Corinthian Woman, a Scythian Archeress, and 
several Athenian Women. Also RECONCILIATION, the handmaiden of 
Lysistrata. 


MEN. 


An ATHENIAN MAGISTRATE. 
CINESIAS, the husband of Myrrhina. 
LAconrIAN HERALD. 

LACONIAN AMBASSADORS. 
ATHENIAN AMBASSADORS. 

IDLERS. 

A PoRTER. 

CHoRUS OF MEN. 


Scythian Archers, and several Athenians and Laconians. Also Myrrhina’s 
child. 


THE LYSISTRATA 


It is daybreak at Athens ; and Lysistrata, a young and beautiful woman, is standing alone, with 
marks of evident anxiety in her countenance and demeanour. The scene represents the sloping 
hill which rises from the Lower to the Upper City. In the background are the Propylaea, the 
splendid portals of the Athenian Acropolis. Lysistrata is on the look-out for persons who do 
not come, and after exhibiting various symptoms of impatience, she suddenly begins to speak 
with abrupt and indignant emphasis. 


Lysistrata. Now were they summoned to some shrine of Bacchus, 
Pan, Colias, Genetyllis,! there had been 
No room to stir, so thick the crowd of timbrels. 
And now !—there’s not one woman to be seen. 
Stay, here comes one, my neighbour Calonice. 
Good morning, friend. Catonicz. Good morn, Lysistrata. 
Why, what’s the matter? don’t look gloomy, child. 
It don’t become you to knit-knot your eyebrows. 
Lys. My heart is hot within me, Calonice, 
And sore I grieve for sake of womankind, 
Because the men account us all to be 
Sly, shifty rogues, Cat. And so, by Zeus, we are. 
Lys. Yet though I told them to be here betimes, 
To talk on weighty business, they don’t come, 
They’re fast asleep. Cat. They’ll come, dear heart, they’ll come. 
*Tis hard, you know, for women to get out. 


1 All Gods of Wine and Love, the chief pleasures, according to Aristophanes, 
of the Athenian women. 
M 
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One has to mind her husband: one, to rouse 
Her servant: one, to put the child to sleep: 
One, has to wash him: one, to give him pap. 
Lys, Ah! but they’ve other duties still more pressing 
Than such as these. Cat. Well but, Lysistrata, 
Why have you, dear, convoked us? Is the matter 
A weighty subject ? Lys. Weighty? yes. Caz. And pregnant? 
Lys. Pregnant, by Zeus. Cat. Why ever don’t we come, then? 
Lys. No, it’s not that: we'd have come fast enough 
For such-like nonsense. *Tis a scheme I’ve hit on, 
Tossing it over many a sleepless night. 
Cat. Tossing it over? then ’tis light, I fancy. 
Lys. Light? ay, so light, my dear, that all the hopes 
Of all the States are anchored on us women. 
Cat. Anchored on us! a slender stay to lean on. 
Lys. Ay, all depends on us: whether as well the 
Peloponnesians all shall cease to be— 
Cat. Sure and ’tis better they should cease to be. 
Lys. And all the dwellers in Bocotia perish— 
Cat. Except the eels; do pray except the eels. 
Lys. But about Athens, mark you, I won’t utter 
Such words as these: you must supply my meaning. 
But if the women will but meet here now, 
Boeotian girls, Peloponnesian girls, 
And we ourselves, we’ll save the States between us. 
Cat. What can we women do? What brilliant scheme 
Can we, poor souls, accomplish ? we who sit 
Trimmed and bedizened in our saffron silks, 
Our cambric robes, and little finical shoes. 
Lys. Why, they’re the very things I hope will save us, 
Your saffron dresses, and your finical shoes, 
Your paints, and perfumes, and your robes of gauze. 
Cat. How mean you, save us? Lys. So that nevermore 
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Men in our day shall lift the hostile spear— 50 
Cat. O, by the Twain, I'll use the saffron dye. 
Lys. Or grasp the shield— Cat. V’ll don the cambrie robe. 


Lys. Or draw the sword. Cau. Vl wear the finical shoes. 
Lys. Should not the women, then, have come betimes ? 
Cat. Come? no, by Zeus; they should have flown with wings. 
Lys. Ah, friend, you'll find them Attic to the core: 
Always too late in everything they do. 
Not even one woman from the coast has come, 
Not one from Salamis. Cat. O they, no doubt, 
Will cross this morning, early, in their boats. 
Lys. And those I counted sure to come the first, 
My staunch Acharnian damsels, they’re not here— 
Not they. Cat. And yet Theagenes’s wife 
Consulted Hecate, as if to come. 


(Several women enter, headed by Myrrhina, from the village of Anagyrus. Others soon follow.) 


Hi! but they’re coming now: here they all are: 
First one, and then another. Hoity toity ! 
Whence come all these ? Lys. From Anagyre. Ca, Aha! 
We've stirred up Anagyre? at all events. 
Myrrutna. Are we too late, Lysistrata? Well? What? 
Why don’t you speak ? Lys. I’m sorry, Myrrhina, 
That you should come so late on such a business. 
Myrr. I scarce could find my girdle in the dark. 
But if the thing’s so pressing, tell us now. 
Lys. No, no, let’s wait a little, till the women 
Of Peloponnesus and Boeotia come 
To join our congress. Myrr. O yes, better so. 


1 To stir up Anagyre (meaning the nauseous smelling shrub of that name) was 
a proverb, used of persons who brought some unpleasantness on themselves. 
Calonice applies the proverb to the deme, meaning that the influx of Anagyrasian 
women proved that the deme Anagyre was thoroughly stirred up. 
M 2 
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Lys. 


Lys. 
Lamp, 
Lys. 
Lamp. 


Lys. 


Lamp. 


Myrr. 
Lys. 


Lys. 


Cat. 


Myrr. 
Lamp, 


Lys. 
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And here, good chance, is Lampito approaching. 


(Lampito, a Spartan woman, enters, accompanied by her Sriends.) 


- O welcome, welcome, Lampito, my love. 


O the sweet girl! how hale and bright she looks! 

Here’s nerve! here’s muscle! here’s an arm could fairly 
Throttle a bull! Lampito. Weel, by the Twa, I think sae. 
An’ I can loup an’ fling an’ kick my hurdies. 

See here’s a neck and breast; how firm and lusty! 

Wow, but ye pradd me like a fatted calf. 

And who’s this other damsel ? whence comes she? 

Ane deputation frae Boeoty, comin’ 

To sit amang you. Lys. Ah, from fair Boeotia, 

The land of plains! Cat, A very lovely land, 

Well cropped, and trimmed, and spruce with penny-royal. 


- And who’s the next ? Lamp. A bonnie burdie she, 


She’s a Corinthian lassie. Lys. Ay, by Zeus, 

And so she is. A bonnie lass, indeed. 

But wha ha’ ca’ed thegither a’ thae thrangs 

O’ wenches ? Lys. I did. Lame. Did ye noo? then tell us 
What ’tis a’ for. Lys. O yes, my dear, I will. 

Ay, surely: tell us all this urgent business. 

O yes, I'll tell you now; but first I’d ask you 

One simple question. Myrr. Ask it, dear, and welcome. 

Do ye not miss the fathers of your babes, 

Always on service? well I wot ye all 100 
Have got a husband absent at the wars. 

Ay, mine, worse luck, has been five months away 

In Thracian quarters, watching Eucrates. 

And mine’s been stationed seven whole months at Pylus. 

An’ my gude mon nae suner comes frae war 

Than he straps targe an’ gangs awa’ again. 

No husbands now, no sparks, no anything. 

For ever since Miletus played us false, 
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We’ve had no joy, no solace, none at all. 
So will you, will you, if I find a way, 
Help me to end the war? Myrr. Ay, that we will. 
I will, be sure, though I’d to fling me down 
This mantling shawl, and have a bout of—drinking?. 
Cat. And I would cleave my very self in twain 
Like a cleft turbot, and give half for Peace. 
Lamp. An’ I, to glint at Peace again, wad speel 
Up to the tap rig o’ Taygety. 
Lys. I'll tell you now: ’tis meet ye all should know. 
O ladies! sisters! if we really mean 
To make the men make Peace, there’s but one way, 
We must abstain— Myrr. Well! tell us. Lys. Will ye do it? 
Myrx. Do it? ay, surely, though it cost our lives. 
Lys. We must abstain—each—from the joys of Love. 
How! what! why turn away? where are ye going ? 
What makes you pout your lips, and shake your heads? 
What brings this falling tear, that changing colour ? 
Will ye, or will ye not? What mean ye, eh? 
Myrr. I’ll never do it. Let the war go on, 
Cat. Zeus! nor I either. Let the war go on. 
Lys. You, too, Miss Turbot? you who said just now 
You'd cleave, for Peace, your very self in twain ? 
Cat. Ask anything but this. Why, if needs be, 
I'd walk through fire: only, not give up Love. 
There’s nothing like it, dear Lysistrata. 
Lys. And what say you? Myrr. I’d liefer walk through fire. 
Lys. Owomen! women! O our frail, frail sex! 
No wonder tragedies are made from us, 
Always the same: nothing but loves and cradles. 


1 “ Fighting” was the word expected; but Aristophanes is, throughout this 
scene, playing upon the alleged bibulous propensities of Athenian women. 
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O friend! O Lampito! if you and I 
Are of one mind, we yet may pull things through ; 
Won’t you vote with me, dear ? Lamp. Haith, by the Twa’, 
’Tis sair to bide your lane, withouten men. 
Still it maun be: we maun hae Peace, at a’ risks. 
Lys. O dearest friend; my one true friend of all. 
Cat. Well, but suppose we do the things you say, 
Pray Heaven avert it, but put case we do, 


Shall we be nearer Peace ? Lys. Much, much, much nearer. 
For if we women will but sit at home, 
Powdered and trimmed, clad in our daintiest lawn, 150 


Employing all our charms, and all our arts 
To win men’s love, and when we’ve won it, then 
Repel them, firmly, till they end the war, 
We'll soon get Peace again, be sure of that. 
Lamp. Sae Menelaus, when he glowered, I ween, 
At Helen’s breastie, coost his glaive awa’. 
Cat. Eh, but suppose they leave us altogether ? 
Lys. O, faddle! then we’ll find some substitute. 
Cau. If they try force? Lys. They'll soon get tired of that 
If we keep firm. Scant joy a husband gets 
Who finds himself at discord with his wife. 
Cat. Well, then, if so you wish it, so we’ll have it. 
Lamp. An’ our gude folk we’se easily persuade 
To keep the Peace wi’ never a thocht 0’ guile: 
But your Athanian hairumscairum callants 
Wha sall persuade ¢hem no to play the fule? 
Lys. O we'll persuade our people, never fear. 
Lame. Not while ye’ve gat thae gallies rigged sae trim, 
An’ a’ that rowth o’ siller nigh the Goddess. 
Lys. O but, my dear, we’ve taken thought for that : 
This very morn we seize the Acropolis. 
Now, whilst we’re planning and conspiring here, 


Lamp. 
Lys. 


Lamp. 
Lys. 


Lys. 


Lys. 


Lame. 
Lys. 


CAL. 
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The elder women have the task assigned them, 
Under pretence of sacrifice, to seize it. 
A’ will gae finely, an’ ye talk like that. 
Then why not, Lampito, at once combine 
All in one oath, and clench the plot securely ? 
Weel, you propound the aith, an’ we’se a’ tak’ it. 
Good ; now then, Scythianess, don’t stand there gaping. 
Quick, set a great black shield here, hollow upwards, 
And bring the sacrificial bits. Cat. And how 
Are we to swear, Lysistrata ? Lys. We'll slay 
(Like those Seven Chiefs in Aeschylus) a lamb 
Over a shield. Cau. Nay, when our object’s Peace, 
Don’t use a shield, Lysistrata, my dear. 
Then what shall be the oath ? Cat. Could we not somehow 
Get a grey mare, and cut her up to bits ? 
Grey mare, indeed ! Cat. Well, what’s the oath will suit 
Us women best ? Myrr. ll tell you what I think. 
Let’s set a great black cup here, hollow upwards: 
Then for a lamb we'll slay a Thasian wine-jar, 
And firmly swear to—pour no water in. 
Hech, the braw aith! my certie, hoo I like it. 
O yes, bring out the wine-jar and the cup. 
(A maiden brings out a jar of wine and an immense cup.) 
La! here’s a splendid piece of ware, my dears. 200 
Now that’s a cup *twill cheer one’s heart to take. 


Lys. (Zo the servant.) Set down the cup, and take the victim boar }. 


Care 
Lamp. 


O Queen Persuasion, and O Loving Cup, 

Accept our offerings, and maintain our cause ! 

(The servant pours the wine into the cup, the women all pressing rownd to See.) 
’Tis jolly coloured blood, and spirts out bravely 

Ay, an’ by Castor, vera fragrant too ! 


1 She means the Wine-jar, but she speaks of it as a victim whose blood is about 
to be shed. 
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Myrr. Let me swear first, my sisters ? Cat, Yes, if you 
Draw the first lot ; not else, by Aphrodite. 
Lys. All place your hands upon the wine-cup : so. 
One, speak the words, repeating after me. 
Then all the rest confirm it. Now begin. 
I will abstain from Love and Love’s delights. 
Cat. I will abstain from Love and Love's delights. 
Lys. And take no pleasure though my lord invites. 
Ca. And take no pleasure though my lord invites. 
Lys. And sleep a vestal all alone at nights. 
CaL. And sleep a vestal alt alone at nights. 
Lys. And live a stranger to all nuptial rites. 
Cat. And live a stranger to all nuptial rites. 
I don’t half like it though, Lysistrata. 
Lys, I will abjure the very name of Love. 
Cat. I will aljure the very name of Love. 
Lys. So help me Zeus, and all the Powers above. 
Cat. So help me Zeus, and all the Powers above, 
Lys, If I do this, my cup be filled with wine. 
Ca. If I do this, my cup be filled with wine. 
Lys. But if I fail, a water draught be mine. 
CaL. But of I fail, a water draught be mine. 
Lys. You all swear this ? Myrr. O yes, my dear, we do. 
(Lysistrata takes the wine-cup in her hand.) 
Lys, I’ll now consume these fragments. Cat. Shares, my friend, 
Now at first starting let us show we’re friends. 
(A sound of persons cheering is heard in the distance.) 
Lamp, Hark! what’s yon skirlin’ ? Lys. That’s the thing I said. 


They’ve seized the Acropolis, Athene’s castle, 
Our comrades have. Now, Lampito, be off: 
You, go to Sparta, and arrange things there, 
Leaving us here these girls as hostages. 


Car. 


CAL. 
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And We will pass inside the castle walls, 

And help the women there to close the bars. 

But don’t you think that very soon the Men 

Will come, in arms, against us ? Lys. Let them come ! 

They will not bring or threats or fire enough 

To awe our woman hearts, and make us open 250 
These gates again, save on the terms we mentioned. 

By Aphrodite, no! else ’twere for nought 

That people call us bold, resistless jades. 


(The crowd now disperses : Lampito leaving for her homeward journey, and the others disappearing 
through the gates of the Propylaea, After a pause the Chorus of Men are seen slowly 
approaching from the Lower City. They are carrying heavy logs of firewood, and a jar of 
lighted cinders ; and as they move, they sing their entrance song.) 


Cxorvs oF Men. On, sure and slow, my Draces, go: though that great 


log you’re bringing 
Of olive green, is sore, I ween, your poor old shoulder wringing. 
O dear, how many things in life bely one’s expectations ! 
Since who'd have thought, my Strymodore, that these abomi- 
nations, 
Who would have thought that sluts like these, 
Our household pests, would have waxed so bold, 
As the Holy Image by fraud to seize, 
As the City Castle by force to hold, 
With block and bolt and barrier vast, 
Making the Propylaea fast. 
Press on, Philurgus, towards the heights; we'll pile a great 
amazing 
Array of logs around the walls, and set them all a-blazing : 
And as for these conspirators, a bonfire huge we’ll make them, 
One vote shall doom the whole to death, one funeral pyre shall 
take them, 
And thus we’ll burn the brood accurst, but Lycon’s wife we’ll 
burn the first. 
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No, never, never, whilst I live, shall woman-folk deride me : 
Not scatheless went Cleomenes?, when he like this defied me, 
And dared my castle to seize: yet He, 
A Spartan breathing contempt and pride, 
Full soon surrendered his arms to me, 
And a scanty coat round his loins he tied, 
And with unwashed limbs, and with unkempt head, 
And with six years’ dirt, the intruder fled ; 
So strict and stern a watch around my mates and I were keeping, 
In seventeen rows of serried shields before the fortress sleeping. 
_ And THESE, whom both Euripides and all the Powers on high 
Alike detest, shall these, shall these, my manly rage defy ? 
Then never be my Trophy shown, on those red plains of 
Marathon ! 


But over this snubby protruding steep 
Ere we reach our goal at the Castle keep, 
We've still, with our burdensome load, to creep. 
And how to manage that blunt incline 
Without a donkey, I can’t divine. 
Dear, how these two great firelogs make my wearied shoulders 
toil and ache. 
But still right onward we needs must go, 
And still the cinders we needs must blow, 
Else we'll find the fire extinguished, ere we reach our journey’s 
end. 
Puff! Puff! Puff! 
O the smoke! the smoke! 


O royal Heracles! what a lot 


Of fire came raging out of the pot, 
And flew, like a dog, at my eyes, red hot. 


1 The story is told by Herodotus, v. 72. 
* © is not, as the Oxford lexicographers describe it, an exclamation of disgust, 
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Twas a jet from the Lemnian mines, I ween, 


It came so fierce, and it bit so keen, 300 
And worried, with persistence sore, my two poor eyes, inflamed 
before. 


On, Laches, on! to the castle press, 
And aid the God in her dire distress ; 
Surely, if we e’er would help her, now’s the very time, my friend. 
Puff! Puff! Puff! 
O the smoke! the smoke! 


Thank heaven the fire is still alight, and burning beautifully bright. 

So here we’ll lay our burdens down, with eager hearts delighted, 

And dip the vine-torch in the pot, and get it there ignited. 

Then all together at the gates like battering rams we’ll butt. 

And if our summons they reject, and keep the barriers shut, 

We'll burn the very doors with fire, and them with smoke we’ll 
smother. 

So lay the burdens down. Pheugh! Pheugh! O how this 
smoke does bother ! 

What general from the Samian lines an active hand will lend us ? 

Well, well, I’m glad my back is freed from all that weight 
tremendous. 

O pot, ’tis now your turn to help: O send a livelier jet 

Of flame this way, that I to-day the earliest light may get. 

O Victory, immortal Queen, assist us Thou in rearing 

A trophy o’er these woman-hosts, so bold and domineering. 


(During the last few lines the men have been completing their preparations, and the air above them 
is now growing lurid with the smoke and the flame of their torches. As the Men relapse into 
silence, the voices of Women are heard in the distance. They come sweeping round From the 
north side of the Acropolis, carrying their pitchers of water, and singing, in turn, their . 
entrance song. The two Choruses are for the present concealed from each other by the north- 
western angle of the Acropolis.) 


like our “fie,” “faugh.” It is obviously intended to represent the sound of the 
old men $Ycavtar. 
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Cuorus or Women. Redly up in the sky the flames are beginning to 
flicker, 

Smoke and vapour of fire! come quicker, my friends, come 
quicker, 


Fly, Nicodice, fly, 
Else will Calyce burn, 
Else Critylla will die, 
Slain by the laws so stern, 
Slain by the old men’s hate. 
Ah, but I fear! I fear! can it chance that I come too late? 
Trouble it was, forsooth, before my jug I could fill, 
All in the dusk of the morn, at the spring by the side of the hill, 
What with the clatter of pitchers, 
The noise and press of the throng, 
Jostling with knaves and slaves, 
Till at last I snatched it along, 
Abundance of water supplying 
To friends who are burning and dying. 


Yea, for hither, they state, 
Dotards are dragging, to burn us, 
Logs of enormous weight, 
Fit for a bath-room furnace, 
Vowing to roast and to slay 
Sternly the reprobate women. O Lady, O Goddess, I pray, 
Ne’er may I see them in flames! I hope to behold them with 
gladness, 
Hellas and Athens redeeming from battle and murder and 
madness, 
This is the cause why they venture, 
Lady, thy mansions to hold, 
Tritogeneia, Eternal 
Champion with helmet of gold! 
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And O, if with fire men invade them, 
O help us with water to aid them. 


(At this juncture the Women wheel round the corner of the Acropolis, and the two Choruses 
suddenly meet face to face.) 


Stop! easy all! what have we here ? (othe Men.) You vile, 
abandoned crew, 350 
No good and virtuous men, I’m sure, would act in the way 
you do. 
MEN Cu. Hey, here’s an unexpected sight! hey, here’s a demonstration ! 
A swarm of women issuing out with warlike preparation ! 
W. Cu. Hallo, you seem a little moved! does this one troop affright you ? 
You see not yet the myriadth part of those prepared to fight 
you. 
Men Cu. Now, really, Phaedrias, shall we stop to hear such odious treason ? 
Let’s break our sticks about their backs, let’s beat the jades 
to reason. 
W.Cu. Hi, sisters, set the pitchers down, and then they won’t 
embarrass 
Our nimble fingers, if the rogues attempt our ranks to harass. 
Men Cu. I warrant, now, if twice or thrice we slap their faces neatly, 
That they will learn, like Bupalus', to hold their tongues 
discreetly. 
W.Cu. Well, here’s my face: I won’t draw back: now slap it if you 
dare, 
And I won’t leave one ounce of you for other dogs to tear. 
Men Cu, Keep still, or else your musty Age to very shreds I’ll batter. 
W. Cx. Now only touch Stratyllis, sir; just lift one finger at her! 
Men Cu. And what if with these fists, my love, I pound the wench to 
shivers ? 
W. Cu. By Heaven; we’ll gnaw your entrails out, and rip away your 
livers. 


1 If we smite them on the cheek, as Hipponax, that acer hostis Bupalo, 
threatened in his lampoons to smite his unhappy antagonist. 
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Men Cu. There is not than Euripides a bard more wise and knowing, 
For women Are a shameless set, the vilest creatures going. 

W. Cu. Pick up again, Rhodippe dear, your jug with water brimming. 

Msn Cu. What made you bring that water here, you God-detested 
women ? 

W. Cu. What made you bring that light, old Tomb ? to set yourselves 

afire ? 

Men Cu. No, but to kindle for your friends a mighty funeral pyre. 

W. Cu. Well, then, we brought this water here to put your bonfire 
out, sirs. 

Men Cu. You put our bonfire out, indeed! W. Cu. You'll see, 
beyond a doubt, sirs. 

Men Cu. I swear that with this torch, offhand, I’ve half a mind to fry you. 

W. Cx. Got any soap, my lad? if so, a bath I’ll soon supply you. 

Men Cu.A bath for mz, you mouldy hag! W. Cu. And that a 
bride-bath, too. 

Mew Cu. Zounds, did you hear her impudence? W. Cu. Ain’t I 
freeborn as you ? 

Men Cu. Tl quickly put a stop to this. W. Cu. You'll judge no 
more, I vow! 

Mew Cu. Hi! set the vixen’s hair on fire. W. Cu. Now, Achelous}, 


now ! 
MEN Cu. Good gracious ! W. Cu. What! you find it hot? 
Men Cu. Hot? murder! stop! be quiet! 
W. Cu. Tm watering you, to make you grow. 
Men Cu. I wither up from shivering so. 
W. Cu. I tell you what: a fire you’ve got, 


So warm your members by it. 


(At ate ates the tumult is stayed for an instant by the appearance on the stage of a venerable 
oficial personage, one of the Magistrates who, after the Sicilian catastrophe, were appointed, 


a The name Achelous was used to denote water generally. The women are 
deluging their opponents with cold water from their pitchers. 
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under the name of Probuli, to form a Directory or Committee of Public Safety. He is attended 


by four Scythian archers, part of the ordinary police of the Athenian Republic. The women 
retire into the background.) 


Magistrate. Has then the women’s wantonness blazed out, 
Their constant timbrels and Sabaziuses, 
And that Adonis-dirge! upon the roof 
Which once I heard in full Assembly-time. 
*Twas when Demostratus (beshrew him) moved 
To sail to Sicily: and from the roof 
A woman, dancing, shrieked Woe, woe, Adonis ! 
And “e proposed to enrol Zacynthian hoplites ; 
And she upon the roof, the maudlin woman, 
Cried Wail Adonis! yet he forced it through, 
That God-detested, vile Ill-temprian. 
Such are the wanton follies of the sex. 
Mew Cu. What if you heard their insolence to-day, 
Their vile, outrageous goings on? And look, 400 
See how they’ve drenched and soused us from their pitchers, 
Till we can wring out water from our clothes, 
Mac. Ay, by Poseidon, and it serves us right. 
’Tis all our fault: they’ll never know their place, 
These pampered women, whilst we spoil them so. 
Hear how we talk in every workman’s shop. 
Goldsmith, says one, this necklace that you made, 
My gay young wife was dancing yester-ceve, 
And lost, sweet soul, the fastening of the clasp ; 
Do please reset it, Goldsmith. Ory, again, 
O Shoemaker, my wifes new sandal pinches 
Her little toe, the tender, delicate child, 


1 Plutarch, in his Life of Nicias (chap. 18), describes these and similar omens of 
ill which preceded the Athenian expedition to Sicily. And he also (chap. 12) tells 
us that the orator Demostratus took a leading part in recommending that fatal 
measure. 
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Make it fit easier, please—Hence all this nonsense ! 
Yea, things have reached a pretty pass, indeed, 
When I, the State’s Director, wanting money 

To purchase oar-blades, find the Treasury gates 
Shut in my face by these preposterous women. 
Nay, but no dallying now : bring up the crowbars, 
And I'll soon stop your insolence, my dears. 


(He turns to the Scythians, who, instead of setting to work, are looking idly around them.) 


Lys. 


Maa. 


Lys. 


Maa. 


What! gaping, fool? and you, can you do nothing 
But stare about with tavern-squinting eye ? 
Push in the crowbars underneath the gates, 
You, stand that side and heave them : I’ll stop here 
And heave them here. 

(The gates are thrown open, and Lysistrata comes out.) 

O let your crowbars be. 

Lo, I come out unfetched! What need of crowbars ? 
Tis wits, not crowbars, that ye need to-day. 
Ay, truly, traitress, say youso? Here, Archer ! 
Arrest her, tie her hands behind her back. 
And if he touch me with his finger-tip, 
The public scum! *fore Artemis, he’ll rue it. 
What, man, afeared ? why, catch her round the waist. 
And you go with him, quick, and bind her fast. 


CAL. (Coming out.) And if you do but lay one hand upon her, 


Maa. 


Myrru, 


Maa. 


’Fore Pandrosus, I’ll stamp your vitals out. 

Vitals, ye hag? Another Archer, ho ! 

Seize this one first, because she chatters so. 

(Coming out.) And if you touch her with your finger-tip, 
’Fore Phosphorus, you’ll need a cupping shortly. 
Tcha! what’s all this ? lay hold of this one, Archer ! 
Vl stop this sallying out, depend upon it. 


Stratyuuis. And if he touch her, “fore the Queen of Tauris, 


T’ll pull his squealing hairs out, one by one. 
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Mac. O dear! all’s up! [ve never an archer left, 
Nay, but I swear we won’t be done by women. 450 
Come, Scythians, close your ranks, and all together 
Charge ! Lys. Charge away, my hearties, and 
you'll soon 
Know that we’ve here, impatient for the fight, 
Four woman-squadrons, armed from top to toe. 
Mae. Attack them, Scythians, twist their hands behind them. 
Lys. Forth to the fray, dear sisters, bold allies ! 
O egg-and-seed-and-potherb-market-girls, 
O garlic-selling-barmaid-baking-girls, 
Charge to the rescue, smack and whack, and thwack 
them, 
Slang them, I say: show them what jades ye be. 
(The Women come forward. After a short struggle the archers are routed.) 
Fall back! retire! forbear to strip the slain. 
Mae. Hillo! my archers got the worst of that. 
Lys. What did the fool expect? Was it to fight 
With staves you came? Think you we Women feel 
No thirst for glory ? Mac. Thirst enough, I trow ; 
No doubt of that, when there’s a tavern handy. 


Men Cu. O thou who wastest many words, Director of this nation, 
Why wilt thou with such brutes as these thus hold negotiation ? 
Dost thou not see the bath wherewith the sluts have dared to 
lave me, 
Whilst all my clothes were on, and ne’er a bit of soap they gave 
me? 
W.Cu. For ’tis not right, nor yet polite, to strike a harmless neigh- 
bour, 
And if you do, ’tis needful too that she your eyes belabour. 
Full fain would I, a maiden shy, in maiden peace be resting, 
Not making here the slightest stir, nor any soul molesting, 
N 
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Unless indeed some rogue should strive to rifle and despoil 
my hive. 


(The field is now open for a suspension of hostilities, and a parley takes place between the leaders 
of the two contending factions.) 


Men Cu. O how shall we treat, Lord Zeus, such creatures as these ? 


Maa. 


Lys. 


Mac. 


Mae. 


Maa. 


Let us ask the cause for which they have dared to seize, 
To seize this fortress of ancient and high renown, 
This shrine where never a foot profane hath trod, 
The lofty-rocked, inaccessible Cranaan town, 
The holy Temple of God. 


Now to examine them closely and narrowly, 
probing them here and sounding them there, 
Shame if we fail to completely unravel the 
intricate web of this tangled affair. 
Foremost and first I would wish to inquire of them, 
what is this silly disturbance about ? 
Why have ye ventured to seize the Acropolis, 
locking the gates and barring us out ? 
Keeping the silver securely in custody, 
lest for its sake ye continue the war. 
What, is the war for the sake of the silver, then ? 
Lys. Yes; and all other disputes that there are. 
Why is Peisander for ever embroiling us, 
why do the rest of our officers feel 
Always a pleasure in strife and disturbances ? 
Simply to gain an occasion to steal. 
Act as they please for the future, the treasury 
never a penny shall yield them, I vow. 
How, may I ask, will you hinder their getting it? 
Lys. We will ourselves be the Treasurers now. 
You, woman, you be the treasurers ? Lys. Certainly. 
Ah, you esteem us unable, perchance ! 


Mag. 


Ais. 


Lys. 


Lys. 


Lys. 


Maa. 


Lys. 


Maa. 
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Are we not skilled in domestic economy, 
do we not manage the household finance ? 
O, that is different. Lys. Why is it different ? 
Mae. This is required for the fighting, my dear. 
Well, but the fighting itself isn’t requisite. 
Maa. Only, without it, we’re ruined, I fear. 
We will deliver you. Mae. You will deliver us! 
Lys. Truly we will. Mac. What a capital notion ! 
Whether you like it or not, we’ll deliver you. 
Mac. Impudent hussy ! Lys. You seem in commotion. 
Nevertheless we will do as we promise you. 
Maa. That were a terrible shame, by Demeter. 500 
Friend, we must save you. Maa. But how if I wish it not? 
Lys. That will but make our resolve the completer. 
Fools! what on earth can possess you to meddle with 
matters of war, and matters of peace ? 
Well, I will tell you the reason. Mac. And speedily, 
else you will rue it. Lys. Then listen, and cease 
Clutching and clenching your fingers so angrily ; 
keep yourself peaceable. Mac. Hanged if I can; 
Such is the rage that I feel at your impudence. 
Srrat. Then it is you that will rue it, my man. 
Croak your own fate, you ill-omened antiquity. 
(To Lysistrata.) You be the spokeswoman, lady. Lys. I will. 
Think of our old moderation and gentleness, 
think how we bore with your pranks, and were 
still, 
All through the days of your former pugnacity, 
all through the war that is over and spent : 
Not that (be sure) we approved of your policy ; 
never our griefs you allowed us to vent. 
Well we perceived your mistakes and mismanagement. 
Often at home on our housekeeping cares, 
N 2 
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Often we heard of some foolish proposal you 
made for conducting the public affairs. 
Then would we question you mildly and pleasantly, 
inwardly grieving, but outwardly gay ; 
Husband, how goes it abroad ? we would ask of him ; 
what have ye done in Assembly to-day ? 
What would ye write on the side of the Treaty stone? 
Husband says angrily, What's that to you ? 
You, hold your tongue! And I held it accordingly. 
Strat. That is a thing which I NevER would do! 
Mace. Ma’am, if you hadn’t, you’d soon have repented it. 
Lys. Therefore I held it, and spake not a word. 
Soon of another tremendous absurdity, 
wilder and worse than the former we heard. 
Husband, 1 say, with a tender solicitude, 
Why have ye passed such a foolish decree ? 
Vicious, moodily, glaring askance at me, 
Stick to your spinning, my mistress, says he, 
Else you will speedily find it the worse for you, 
Wak IS THE CARE AND THE BUSINESS OF MEN !? 
Mac. Zeus! *twas a worthy reply, and an excellent! 
Lys. What! you unfortunate, shall we not then, 
Then, when we see you perplexed and incompetent, 
shall we not tender advice to the State ? 
So when aloud in the streets and the thoroughfares 
sadly we heard you bewailing of late, 
Is there a Man to defend and deliver us? 
No, says another, ¢here’s none in the land ; 


* From the speech of Hector to Andromache, in the Sixth Iliad, thus rendered 
by Sir J. F. W. Herschel,— 
Resume the cares of thy household ; 
Look to thy distaff and web, and keep thy maids to their duties, 
Each to her task ; for Men are the cares of war and its labours. 
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Then by the Women assembled in conference 
jointly a great Revolution was planned, 
Hellas to save from her grief and perplexity. 
Where is the use of a longer delay ? 
Shift for the future our parts and our characters ; 
you, as the women, in silence obey ; 
We, as the men, will harangue and provide for you ; 
then shall the State be triumphant again, 
Then shall we do what is best for the citizens. 
Mac. Women to do what is best for the men! 
That were a shameful reproach and unbearable ! 
Lys. Silence !, old gentleman. Maa. Silence for vou? 
Stop for a wench with a wimple enfolding her ? 
No, by the Powers, may I prix if I do! 
Lys. Do not, my pretty one, do not, I pray, 
Suffer my wimple to stand in the way. 
Here, take it, and wear it, and gracefully tie it, 
Enfolding it over your head, and be quiet. 
Now to your task, 


Cau. Here is an excellent spindle to pull. 
Myrr. Here is a basket for carding the wool. 
Lys. Now to your task. 


Haricots chawing up, petticoats drawing up, 
Off to your carding, your combing, your trimming, 
Wak IS THE CARE AND THE BUSINESS OF WOMEN. 


(During the foregoing lines the women have been arraying the Magistrate in the garb and with the 
apparatus of a spinning-woman : just as in the corresponding system, below, they bedeck him 
in the habiliments of a corpse.) 

W. Cu. Up, up, and leave the pitchers there, 


and on, resolved and eager, 


1 Lysistrata is putting her system into immediate practice, and therefore 
addresses the same language and assigns the same duties to the Magistrate, as the 
Men had been accustomed aforetime to address and assign to the Women. 
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Our own allotted part to bear 
in this illustrious leaguer. 


I will dance with resolute, tireless feet all day ; 
My limbs shall never grow faint, my strength give way ; 


I will march all lengths with the noble hearts and the true, 


For theirs is the ready wit and the patriot hand, 
And womanly grace, and courage to dare and do, 
And Love of our own bright land. 


Children of stiff and intractable grandmothers, 


heirs of the stinging viragoes that bore you, 


On, with an eager, unyielding tenacity, 


wind in your sails, and the haven before you. 


Only let Love, the entrancing, the fanciful, 


only let Queen Aphrodite to-day 


Breathe on our persons a charm and a tenderness, 


lend us their own irresistible sway, 


Drawing the men to admire us and long for us ; 


then shall the war everlastingly cease, 


Then shall the people revere us and honour us, 


givers of Joy, and givers of Peace. 


Tell us the mode and the means of your doing it. 


Lys. First we will stop the disorderly crew, 


Soldiers in arms promenading and marketing. 


Srrat. Yea, by divine Aphrodite, ’tis true. 


Now in the market you see them like Corybants, 


jangling about with their armour of mail. 


Fiercely they stalk in the midst of the crockery, 


sternly parade by the cabbage and kail. 


Maa. Right, for a soldier should always be soldierly ! 


Lys. Troth, ’tis a mighty ridiculous jest, 


Watching them haggle for shrimps in the marketplace, 


grimly accoutred with shield and with crest. 


550 
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Strat. Lately I witnessed a captain of cavalry, 


Mae. 


Lys. 


Maa. 


Lys. 


Maca. 


proudly the while on his charger he sat, 
Witnessed him, soldierly, buying an omelet, 

stowing it all in his cavalry hat. 
Comes, like a Tereus, a Thracian irregular, 

shaking his dart and his target to boot ; 
Off runs a shop-girl, appalled at the sight of him, 

down he sits soldierly, gobbles her fruit. 
You, I presume, could adroitly and gingerly 

settle this intricate, tangled concern : 
You in a trice could relieve our perplexities. 

Lys. Certainly. Mac. How? permit me to learn. 

Just as a woman, with nimble dexterity, 

thus with her hands disentangles a skein, 
Hither and thither her spindles unravel it, 

drawing it out, and pulling it plain. 
So would this weary Hellenic entanglement 

soon be resolved by our womanly care, 
So would our embassies neatly unravel it, 

drawing it here and pulling it there. 
Wonderful, marvellous feats, not a doubt of it, 

you with your skeins and your spindles can show ; 
Fools! do you really expect to unravel a 

terrible war like a bundle of tow ? 
Ah, if you only could manage your politics 

just in the way that we deal with a fleece ! 
Tell us the recipe. Lys. First, in the washing-tub 

plunge it, and scour it, and cleanse it from 

grease, 

Purging away all the filth and the nastiness ; 

then on the table expand it and lay, 
Beating out all that is worthless and mischievous, 

picking the burrs and the thistles away. 
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Next, for the clubs, the cabals, and the coteries, 

banding unrighteously, office to win, 
Treat them as clots in the wool, and dissever them, 

lopping the heads that are forming therein. 
Then you should card it, and comb it, and mingle it, 

all in one Basket of love and of unity, 
Citizens, visitors, strangers, and sojourners, 

all the entire, undivided community. 
Know you a fellow in debt to the Treasury ? 

Mingle him merrily in with the rest. 
Also remember the cities, our colonies, 

outlying states in the east and the west, 
Scattered about to a distance surrounding us, 

these are our shreds and our fragments 

wool ; 

These to one mighty political aggregate 

tenderly, carefully, gather and pull, 
Twining them all in one thread of good fellowship ; 

thence a magnificent bobbin to spin, 
Weaving a garment of comfort and dignity, 

worthily wrapping the People therein. 
Heard any ever the like of their impudence, 

these who have nothing to do with the war, 
Preaching of bobbins, and beatings, and washing-tubs ? 

Lys. Nothing to do with it, wretch that you are! 

We are the people who feel it the keenliest, 

doubly on us the affliction is cast ; 
Where are the sons that we sent to your battle-fields ? 

Mace. Silence! a truce to the ills that are past. 

Then in the glory and grace of our womanhood, 

all in the May and the morning of life, 
Lo, we are sitting forlorn and disconsolate, 

what has a soldier to do with a wife ? 


of 


Maa. 


Maa. 
Lys. 


Cat. 


Myre. 


Lys. 


Maa. 


Lys. 
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We might endure it, but ah! for the younger ones, 
still in their maiden apartments they stay, 
Waiting the husband that never approaches them, 
watching the years that are gliding away. 
Men, I suppose, have their youth everlastingly. 
Lys. Nay, but it isn’t the same with a man: 
Grey though he be when he comes from the battle-field, 
still if he wishes to marry, he can. 
Brief is the spring and the flower of our womanhood, 
once let it slip, and it comes not again ; 
Sit as we may with our spells and our auguries, 
never a husband will marry us then. 
Truly whoever is able to wed—! 
Truly, old fellow, ’tis time you were dead. 
So a pig shall be sought, and an urn shall be bought, 600 
And [ll bake you and make you a funeral cake. 
Take it and go. 
Here are the fillets all ready to wear. 
Here is the chaplet to bind in your hair. 
Take it and go. 
What are you prating for? What are you waiting 
for ? 
Charon is staying, delaying his crew, 
Charon is calling and bawling for you. 


See, here’s an outrage! here’s a scandalous shame ! 
T’ll run and show my fellow magistrates 

The woeful, horrid, dismal plight I’m in. 
Grumbling because we have not laid you out ? 
Wait for three days, and then with dawn will come, 
All in good time, the third-day funeral rites, 


1 Apparently he was about to add “will soon find a wife,” but Lysistrata 
interrupts him, and she and her companions dress him up like a corpse. 
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(The Magistrate runs off in his grave-clothes to complain of and exhibit the treatment he has 
received. Lysistrata and her friends withdraw into the Acropolis. The two Choruses remain 
without, and relieve the tedium of the siege with a little banter.) 


Men Cu. This is not a time for slumber ; 

now let, all the bold and free, 
Strip to meet the great occasion, 

vindicate our rights with me. 
I can smell a deep, surprising 
Tide of Revolution rising, 
Odour as of folk devising 

Hippias’s tyranny. 
And I feel a dire misgiving, 
Lest some false Laconians, meeting 

in the house of Cleisthenes, 
Have inspired these wretched women 

all our wealth and pay to seize, 
Pay from whence I get my living. 
Gods! to hear these shallow wenches 

taking citizens to task, 
Prattling of a brassy buckler, 

jabbering of a martial casque ! 
Gods! to think that they have ventured 

with Laconian men to deal, 
Men of just the faith and honour 

that a ravening wolf might feel ! 
Plots they’re hatching, plots contriving, 

plots of rampant Tyranny ; 
But o’er us they shan’t be Tyrants, 

no, for on my guard I’ll be, 
And I'll dress my sword in myrtle, 

and with firm and dauntless hand, 
Here beside Aristogeiton 


resolutely take my stand, 


W. Cu. 
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Marketing in arms beside him. 

This the time and this the place 
When my patriot arm must deal a 

—blow ' upon that woman’s face. 


Ah, your mother shall not know you, 

impudent ! when home you go. 
Strip, my sisters, strip for action, 

on the ground your garments throw. 
Right it is that I my slender 
Tribute to the state should render, 
I, who to her thoughtful tender 

care my happiest memories owe ; 
Bore, at seven, the mystic casket ; 
Was, at ten, our Lady’s miller; 

then the yellow Brauron bear ; 
Next (a maiden tall and stately 

with a string of figs to wear) 
Bore in pomp the holy Basket. 
Well may such a gracious City 

all my filial duty claim. 
What though I was born a woman, 

comrades, count it not for blame 
If I bring the wiser counsels ; 

I an equal share confer 650 
Towards the common stock of Athens, 

I contribute men to her. 
But the noble contribution, 

but the olden tribute-pay, 
Which your fathers’ fathers left you, 

relic of the Median fray, 


1 Unexpectedly suits the action to the word. A similar result takes place at the 
end of the three succeeding speeches. 
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Dotards, ye have lost and wasted ! 

nothing in its stead ye bring, 
Nay ourselves ye’re like to ruin, 

spend and waste by blundering. 
Murmuring are ye? Let me hear you, 

only let me hear you speak, 
And from this unpolished slipper 

comes a—slap upon your cheek ! 


Men Cu. Is not this an outrage sore ? 
And methinks it blows not o’er, 
But increases more and more. 
Come, my comrades, hale and hearty, 
on the ground your mantles throw, 
In the odour of their manhood 
men to meet the fight should go, 
Not in these ungodly wrappers 
swaddled up from top to toe. 


On, then on, my white-foot veterans!, ye who thronged Leipsydrium’s 
height 
In the days when we were Men ! 
Shake this chill old Age from off you, 
Spread the wings of youth again. 


O these women! give them once a 
handle howsoever small, 
And they’ll soon be nought behind us 
in the manliest feats of all. 
Yea, they'll build them fleets and navies 
and they’ll come across the sea, 


* Aevxdrodes, with a play on Avedrodes, the name given to the outlawed Alc- 
maeonids when they returned to Attica and established themselves on Leipsydrium, 
in their first fruitless attempt to overthrow the tyranny of Hippias. 
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Come like Carian Artemisia, 

fighting in their ships with me. 
Or they’ll turn their first attention, 

haply, to equestrian fights, 
If they do, I know the issue, 

there’s an end of all the knights! 
Well a woman sticks on horseback : 

look around you, see, behold, 
Where on Micon’s living frescoes 

fight the Amazons of old! 
Shall we let these wilful women, 

O my brothers, do the same ? 
Rather first their necks we’ll rivet 

tightly in the pillory frame. 


W. Cu. If our smouldering fires ye wake, 
Soon our wildbeast wrath will break 
Out against you, and we’ll make, 
Make you how] to all your neighbours, 
currycombed, poor soul, and tanned. 
Throw aside your mantles, sisters, 
come, a firm determined band, 
In the odour of your wrathful 
snappish womanhood to stand. 


Who’ll come forth and fight me? garlic, nevermore, nor beans for him. 
Nay, if one sour word ye say, 
I'll be like the midwife beetle, 
Following till the eagle lay. 


Yea, for you and yours I reck not 

whilst my Lampito survives, 
And my noble, dear Ismenia, 

loveliest of the Theban wives. 
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Keep decreeing seven times over, 
not a bit of good you'll do, 
Wretch abhorred of all the people 
and of all our neighbours too. 
So that when in Hecate’s honour 
yesterday I sent to get 700 
From our neighbours in Boeotia 
such a dainty darling pet, 
Just a lovely, graceful, slender, 
white-fleshed eel divinely tender, 
Thanks to your decrees, confound them, 
one and all refused to send her. 
And you'll never stop from making 
these absurd decrees I know, 
Till I catch your leg and toss you 
—Zeus-ha’-mercy, there you go! 


(An interval of several days must here be supposed to elapse. The separation of the sexes has now 
become insupportable to both parties, and the only question is which side will hold out the 


longest. 


The Chorus of Women are alarmed at seeing Lysistrata come on the stage, and walk 


up and down with an anxious and troubled air. The first twelve lines of the dialogue which 
ensues are borrowed and burlesqued from Euripides.) 


W. Cu. 


Lys. 


W. Cu. 
Lys. 
W. Cu. 
Lys. 
W. Cu. 
Lys. 
W. Cu. 
Lys. 


Illustrious leader of this bold emprize, 

What brings thee forth, with trouble in thine eyes ? 
Vile women’s works ; the feminine hearts they show : 
These make me pace, dejected, to and fro. 

O what! and O what! 

"Tis true! ’tis true ! 

O to your friends, great queen, the tale unfold. 

’Tis sad to tell, and sore to leave untold. 

What, what has happened ? tell us, tell us quick. 
Aye, in one word. The girls are—husband-sick. 

O Zeus! Zeus! O! 

Why call on Zeus? the fact is surely so. 


Lys. 
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I can no longer keep the minxes in. 
They slip out everywhere. One I discovered 
Down by Pan’s grotto, burrowing through the loophole : 
Another, wriggling down by crane and pulley : 
A third deserts outright: a fourth I dragged 
Back by the hair, yestreen, just as she started 
On sparrow’s back, straight for Orsilochus’s : 
They make all sorts of shifts to get away. 
(A woman is seen attempting to cross the stage.) 


Ha! here comes one, deserting. Hi there, Hi! 


Where are you off to? First Woman (hurriedly). I must just 
run home. 

I left some fine Milesian wools about, 

I’m sure the moths are at them. Lys. Moths indeed ! 


Get back. First W. But really Vl return directly, 
I only want to spread them on the couch. 
No spreadings out, no running home to-day. 


First W. What! leave my wools to perish? — Lys. If need be. 


(A second woman now attempts to cross the stage.) 


Szconp W.O goodness gracious! O that lovely flax 


Lys. 


I left at home unhackled! Lys. Here’s another! 
She’s stealing off to hackle flax forsooth. 
(To the second woman.) 
Come, come, get back. Srconp W. O yes, and so I will, 
V’ll comb it out and come again directly. 
Nay, nay, no combing: once begin with that 
And other girls are sure to want the same. 


(Several women enter one after the other.) 


TurrpW.O holy Eileithyia, stay my labour 


Lys. 


Till I can reach some lawful travail-place. 

How now! Tuirp W. My pains are come. Lys. Why 
yesterday 

You were not pregnant. Turrp W. But to-day I am. 
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Quick, let me pass, Lysistrata, at once 
To find a midwife. Lys. What’s it all about? - 
What’s this hard lump ? Turrp W. That’s a male child. 
Lys. Not it. 
It’s something made of brass, and hollow too. 750 
Come, come, out with it. O you silly woman, 
What! cuddling up the sacred helmet there 
And say you’re pregnant ? Turrp W. Well, and so I am. 
Lys.. What’s this for then? Turrp W. Why, if my pains 
o’ertake me 
In the Acropolis, I’d creep inside 
And sit and hatch there as the pigeons do. 
Lys. Nonsense and stuff: the thing’s as plain as can be. 
Stay and keep here the name-day of your—helmet. 
Fourtu W. But I can’t sleep a single wink up here, 
So scared I was to see the holy serpent. 
Frrtu W. And I shall die for lack of rest, I know, 
With this perpetual hooting of the owls. 
Lys. O ladies, ladies, cease these tricks, I pray. 
Ye want your husbands. And do you suppose 
They don’t want ws? Full wearisome, I know, 
Their nights without us. O bear up, dear friends, 
Be firm, be patient, yet one little while, 
For I’ve an oracle (here ’tis) which says 
We're sure to conquer if we hold together. 
Women. O read us what it says. Lys. Then all keep silence. 
(Lysistrata reads out the oracle.) 
Soon as the swallows ure seen collecting and crouching together, 
Shunning the hoopoes’ flight and keeping aloof from the Love-birds, 
Cometh a rest from wl, and Zeus the Lord of the Thunder 
Changeth the upper to under. Women. Preserve us, shall we be the 
upper ? 


Lys. Nay, but of once they wrangle, and flutter away in dissension 
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Out of the Temple of God, then all shall see and acknowledge, 
Never a bird of the air so perjured and frail as the swallow. 
Women. Wow, but that’s plain enough! O all ye Gods, 
Let us not falter in our efforts now. 
Come along in. O friends, O dearest friends, 
*T were sin and shame to fail the oracle. 


(The women, with Lysistrata, re-enter the Acropolis. The two Choruses again indulge in an 
interchange of banter. The Men begin.) 


Men Cu. Now to tell a little story 

Fain, fain I grow, 

One I heard when quite an urchin 

Long, long ago. 

How that once 
All to shun the nuptial bed 
From his home Melanion fled, 
To the hills and deserts sped, 

Kept his dog, 

Wove his snares, 

Set his nets, 

Trapped his hares ; 
Home he nevermore would go, 
He detested women so. 

We are of Melanion’s mind, 
We detest the womankind. 


Man. May I, mother, kiss your cheek ? 

Woman. Then you won’t require a leek?. 

May. Hoist my leg, and kick you, so? 

Woman. Fie! what stalwart legs you show ! 800 
Man. Just such stalwart legs and strong, 


Just such stalwart lees as these, 


1 To produce artificial tears: you shall shed real ones. So, in the converse case 
of a fictitious grief, Shakespeare says, “ The tears live in an onion that should water 


this sorrow.’ —A. and C. i. 2. 
O 
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To the noble chiefs belong, 
Phormio and Myronides. 


(Tt is now the women’s turn. The two systems are of course antistrophical.) 


W. Cu. Now to tell a little story 
Fain, fain am I, 
To your tale about Melanion 
Take this reply. 
How that once 
Savage Timon, all forlorn, 
Dwelt amongst the prickly thorn 
Visage-shrouded, Fury-born. 
Dwelt alone, 
Far away, 
Cursing men 
Day by day ; 
Never saw his home again, 
Kept aloof from haunts of men: 
Hating men of evil mind, 
Dear to all the womankind. 


Woman. Shall I give your cheek a blow ? 
Man. No, I thank you, no, no, no! 
Woman. Hoist my foot and kick you too? 
May. Fie! what vulgar feet I view. 
Woman. Vulgar feet! absurd, absurd, 


Don’t such foolish things repeat ; 
Never were, upon my word, 
Tinier, tidier little feet. 


(The two Choruses now retire into the background: and there isagain a short pause. Suddenly the 
voice of Lysistrata is heard calling eagerly to her friends. ) 


Lys. Ho, ladies! ladies! quick, this way, this way! 
Woman. O what’s the matter and what means that ery ? 
Lys. A man! a man! I see a man approaching 
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Wild with desire, beside himself with love. 
O lady of Cyprus, Paphos, and Cythera, 
Keep on, straight on, the way you are going now! 
Woman. But where’s the man ? Lys. (Pointing.) Down there, by Chloe’s 


chapel. 
Woman. O so he is: whoever can he be! 
Lys. Know you him, any one? Myrr. O yes, my dear, ” 


I know him, That’s Cinesias, my husband. 
Lys, O then ’tis yours to roast and bother him well; 
Coaxing, yet coy: enticing, fooling him, 
Going all lengths, save what our Oath forbids. 
Myrr. Ay, ay, trust me. Lys. And Ill assist you, dear ; 
T’ll take my station here, and help befool 
And roast our victim. All the rest, retire. 


(The others withdraw, leaving Lysistrata alone upon the wall. Cinesias approaches underneath. ) 


Crinzs14s.O me! these pangs and paroxysms of love, 

Riving my heart, keen as a torturer’s wheel ! 
Lys, Who’s this within the line of sentries ? Cin. I, 
Lys. Aman? Cry. Aman, no doubt. Lys. Then get you gone. 
Cin. Who bids me go? Lys. I, guard on outpost duty. 
Cin. O call me out, I pray you, Myrrhina. 850 
Lys. Call you out Myrrhina! And who are you? 
Cin. Why I’m her husband, I’m Cinesias. 
Lys. O welcome, welcome, dearest man; your name 

Is not unknown nor yet unhonoured here. 

Your wife for ever has it on her lips. 

She eats no egg, no apple, but she says 

This to Cinesias ! Cin. O, good heaven! good heaven ! 
Lys. She does, indeed: and if we ever chance 

To talk of men, she vows that all the rest 

Are veriest trash beside Cinesias. 


CIN. Ah! call her out. Lys. And will you give me aught? 
O 2 
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O yes, I’ll give you anything I’ve got. 

Then I’ll go down and call her. Cin. Pray be quick. 
I have no joy, no happiness in life, ; 

Since she, my darling left me. When I enter 

My vacant home I weep; and all the world 

Seems desolate and bare: my very meals 

Give me no joy, now Myrrhina is gone. 


Myrr. (Within.) Ay, ay, I love, I love him, but he won’t 


CIN. 


Cin, 
Myr. 
Cry. 
Myrr. 


CHILD. 


Cin. 


Cin. 


Be loved by me: call me not out to him. 

What mean you, Myrrhina, my sweet, sweet love ? 
Do, do come down. Myrr. No, no, sir, not to you. 
What, won’t you when I call you, Myrrhina? 

Why, though you call me, yet you want me not. 

Not want you, Myrrhina! I’m dying for you. 
Good-bye. Cin. Nay, nay, but listen to the child 
At all events: speak to Mama, my child. 

Mama! Mama! Mama! 

Have you no feeling, mother, for your child, 

Six days unwashed, unsuckled ? Myrr. Ay, ’tis I 
That feel for baby, ’tis Papa neglects him. 

Come down and take him, then ? Myrr. O what it is 
To bea mother! I must needs go down. 


(She descends from the wall, and four lines below reappears through the gate. While she is gone 
Cinesias speaks.) 


Cin. 


Myrr, 


Cin. 


She looks, methinks, more youthful than she did, 

More gentle-loving, and more sweet by far. 

Her very airs, her petulant, saucy ways, 

They do but makeme love her, love her more. 

O my sweet child, a naughty father’s child, 

Mama’s own darling, let me kiss you, pet. 

Why treat me thus, you baggage, letting others 

Lead you astray: making me miserable 

And yourself too ? Myrr. Hands off! don’t touch me, sir. 
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Cin. And all our household treasures, yours and mine, 
Are gone to wrack and ruin. Myrr. I don’t care. 
Cin. Not care, although the fowls are in the house 
Pulling your threads to pieces? = Myrr. Nota bit. 
Cin. Nor though the sacred rites of wedded love 
Have been so long neglected ? won’t you come? 
Myrr. No, no, I won’t, unless you stop the war, 900 
And all make friends. Cry. Well, then, if such your will, 
We'll e’en do this. Myrr. Well, then, if such your will, 
T’ll e’en come home: but now I’ve sworn I won’t. 
Cin. Yet kiss me, Myrrhina, unkissed so long. 
~ Myrr. There (kisses him). Ciy. O my darling, come, come home at 
once. 
(After trifling with him a little longer, Myrrhina suddenly disappears into the Acropolis, leaving 
him in a mood to vote for peace with Sparta on any terms, so that he may get her home again. 
A Laconian herald is next seen approaching, and the Magistrate comes forward to meet him.) 
Heravp. Whaur sall a body fin’ the Athanian senate, 
Or the gran’ lairds? Ha’ gotten news to tell. 
Mac. News, have you, friend? And what in the world are you? 
Her. A heralt, billie! jist a Spartian heralt, 
Come, by the Twa’, anent a Peace, ye ken. 
Maa. Ay, and how fare the Spartans? tell me that: 
And tell me truly, for I know the fact. 
Her. They’re bad eneugh, they canna weel be waur ; 
They’re sair bestead, Spartians, allies, an’ a’, 
Mac. And how and whence arose this trouble first ? 
From Pan ? Her. Na, na, ’twer’ Lampito, I ween, 
First set it gangin’: then our hizzies, a’ 
Risin’ like rinners at ane signal word, 1000 
Loupit, an’ jibbed, an’ dang the men awa’, 
Maa. How like ye that? Her. Och, we’re in waefu’ case. 
They stan’ abeigh, the lassies do, an’ vow 
They'll no be couthie wi’ the laddies mair 
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Till a’? mak’ Peace, and throughly en’ the War. 
Mac. This is a plot they have everywhere been hatching, - 
These villanous women: now I see it all. 
Run home, my man, and bid your people send 
Envoys with absolute powers to treat for peace, 
And I will off with all the speed I can, 
And get our Council here to do the same. 
Her. Nebbut, I’se fly, ye rede me weel, I’m thinkin’. 


(The Herald leaves for Sparta; the Magistrate returns to the Senate; and the two Choruses 
now advance for a final skirmish.) 


Men Cu. There is nothing so resistless as a woman in her ire, 
She is wilder than a leopard, she is fiercer than a fire. — 
W. Cu. And yet you’re so daft as with women to contend, 
When ’tis in your power to win me and have me as a friend. 
Men Cu. I'll never, never cease all women to detest. 
W. Cu. That’s as you please hereafter: meanwhile you’re all undressed. 
I really can’t allow it, you are getting quite a joke; 
Permit me to approach you and to put you on this cloke. 
Men Cu. Now that’s not so bad or unfriendly I declare ; 
It was only from bad temper that I stripped myself so bare. 
W. Cu. There, now you look a man: and none will joke and jeer you: 
And if you weren’t so spiteful that no one can come near you, 
Td have pulled out the insect that is sticking in your eye. 
MEN Cu. Ay, that is what’s consuming me, that little biter-fly. 
Yes, scoop it out and show me, when you’ve got him safe away : 
The plaguy little brute, he’s been biting me all day. 
W. Cu. J’ll do it, sir, Pl do it: but you're a cross one, you. 
O Zeus! here’s a monster I am pulling forth to view. 
Just look ! don’t you think ’tis a Tricorysian gnat ? 
Men Cu, And he’s been dig, dig, digging (so I thank you much for that) 
Till the water, now he’s gone, keeps running from my eye. 
W. Cu. But although you’ve been so naughty, I’ll come and wipe it dry, 
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And Tl kiss you. MEN Cu. No, not kiss me! W. Cu. 

Will you, nill you, it must be. 
Men Cu, Get along, a murrain on you. Tcha! what coaxing rogues 

are ye! 

That was quite a true opinion which a wise man gave about 
you, 

We can’t live with such tormentors, no, by Zeus, nor yet without 
you. 

Now we’ll make a faithful treaty, and for evermore agree, 

I will do no harm to women, they shall do no harm to me. 

Join our forces, come along: one and all commence the song. 


Joint Cuorvs. Not to objurgate and scold you, 

Not unpleasant truths to say, 

But with words and deeds of bounty 
Come we here to-day. 

Ah, enough of idle quarrels, 
Now attend, I pray. 

Now whoever wants some money, 

Minas two or minas three, 

Let them say so, man and woman, 1050 
Let them come with me. 

Many purses, large and—empty’, 
In my house they'll see. 

Only you must strictly promise, 

Only you indeed must say 

That whenever Peace re-greet us, 
You will—not repay. 


’ Read 
TOAN Eow yap 

KEN’ éxopev Baddav Tia. 

These little twin songs, and the similar pair which will be found a few pages 

further on, are all fashioned in the same vein of pleasantry ; consisting of large and 

liberal offers made by the Chorus, but with an intimation at the end that they have 


no means or intention of performing them. 
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Some Carystian friends are coming, 

Pleasant gentlemen, to dine ; 

And I’ve made some soup, and slaughtered 
Such a lovely swine ; 

Luscious meat ye’ll have and tender 
At this feast of mine. 

Come along, yourselves and children, 

Come to grace my board to-day ; 

Take an early bath, and deck you 
In your best array ; 

Then walk in and ask no questions, 
Take the readiest way. 

Come along, like men of mettle ; 

Come as though ’twere all for you: 

Come, you'll find my only entrance 
Locked and bolted too. 


(The Laconian ambassadors are seen approaching. ) 


Cuor. Lo here from Sparta the envoys come: in a pitiful plight they 
are hobbling in. 
Heavily hangs each reverend beard; heavily droops and trails from 
the chin. 
Laconian envoys! first I bid you welcome, 
And next I ask how goes the world with you ? 
Laconian. I needna mony words to answer that! 
’Tis unco plain hoo the warld gangs wi’ us. 
Cuor. Dear, dear, this trouble grows from bad to worse. 
Lac. 7’Tis awfu’ bad: ’tis nae gude talkin’, cummer. 
We maun hae peace whatever gaet we gang till’t, 
Cuor. And here, good faith, I see our own Autochthons 
Bustling along. They seem in trouble too, 
(The Athenian ambassadors enter.) 


ATHENIAN. Can some good soul inform me where to find 


Lac. 
ATH. 


Lac. 
Cuor. 
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Lysistrata ? our men are (shrugging his shoulders) as you see. 
(He perceives the Laconian ambassadors.) 

Aha, Laconians! a bad business this. 
"Deed is it, lovey; though it grow nae waur. 
Well, well, Laconians, come to facts at once. 1100 
What brings you here? Lac. We're envoys sent to claver 
Anent a Peace. Atu. Ah, just the same as we. 
Then let’s call out Lysistrata at once, 
There’s none but she can make us friends again. 
Ay, by the Twa’, ca’ oot Lysistrata. 
Nay, here she is! no need, it seems, to call. 
She heard your voices, and she comes uncalled. 

(Lysistrata comes forward attended by her handmaid Reconciliation.) 


O Lady, noblest and best of all! arise, arise, and thyself reveal, 

Gentle, severe, attractive, harsh, well skilled with all our complaints to 
deal, 

The first and foremost of Hellas come, they are caught by the charm 
of thy spell-drawn wheel, 

They come to Thee to adjust their claims, disputes to settle, and strifes 
to heal. 


Lys. 


And no such mighty matter, if you take them 
In Love’s first passion, still unsatisfied. 

Tl try them now. Go, RECONCILIATION, 
Bring those Laconians hither, not with rude 
Ungenial harshness hurrying them along, 
Not in the awkward style our husbands used, 
But with all tact, as only women can. 

So; so: now bring me those Athenians too. 
Now then, Laconians, stand beside me here, 
And you stand there, and listen to my words. 
I am a woman, but I don’t lack sense ; 

I’m of myself not badly off for brains, 
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And often listening to my father’s words 

And old men’s talk, I’ve not been badly schooled. 
And now, dear friends, I wish to chide you both, 
That ye, all of one blood, all brethren sprinkling 
The selfsame altars from the selfsame laver, 

At Pylae, Pytho, and Olympia, ay 

And many others which ’twere long to name, 

That ye, Hellenes—with barbarian foes 

Armed, looking on—fight and destroy Hellenes! 

So far one reprimand includes you both. 

And I, I’m dying all for love, sweetheart. 

And ye, Laconians, for I’ll turn to you, 

Do ye not mind how Pericleidas1 came, 

(His coat was scarlet but his cheeks were white), 
And sat a suppliant at Athenian altars 

And begged for help? ’TIwas when Messene pressed 
Weighing you down, and God’s great earthquake too. 
And Cimon went, Athenian Cimon went 

With his four thousand men, and saved your State. 
And ye, whom Athens aided, now in turn 

Ravage the land which erst befriended you. 

’Fore Zeus they’re wrong, they’re wrong, Lysistrata. 
O ay, we’re wrang, but she’s a braw ane, she. 

And you, Athenians, think ye that I mean 

To let You off? Do ye not mind, when ye 1150 
Wore skirts of hide, how these Laconians 2 came 
And stood beside you in the fight alone, 

And slew full many a stout Thessalian trooper, 

Full many of Hippias’s friends and helpers, 

And freed the State, and gave your people back 

The civic mantle for the servile skirt ? 


1 See Plutarch, Cimon, chap. 16. Thue. i. 102; iii. 54. 
* See Hat. v. 64, 65. 
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Lac. Danged, an’ there ever waur a bonnier lassie ! 
Ata. Hanged if I ever saw so sweet a creature ! 
Lys. Such friends aforetime, helping each the other, 
What is it makes you fight and bicker now ? 
Why can’t ye come to terms? Why can’t ye, hey ? 
Lac. Troth an’ we're willin’, gin they gie us back 
Yon girdled neuk. Atu. What’s that ? Lac. Pylus, ye 
ninny, 
Whilk we’ve been aye langin’ an’ graipin’ for. 
AtH. No, by Poseidon, but you won’t get that. 
Lys. O let them have it, man. AtH. How can we stir 
Without it ? Lys. Ask for something else instead. 
Ato. Hum! haw! let’s see; suppose they give us back 
Echinus first, then the full-bosomed gulf 
Of Melis, then the straight Megaric limbs. 
Lac. Eh, mon, ye’re daft; ye’ll no hae everything. 
Lys. O let it be: don’t wrangle about the limbs. 
Atu. ITfecks, I'd like to strip, and plough my field. 
Lac. An’ I to bring the midden, by the Twa’. 
Lys. All this ye’ll do, when once ye come to terms. 
So if ye would, go and consult together 
And talk it over, each with your allies. 
Atu. Allies, says she! Now my good soul consider: 
What do they want, what can they want, but this, 
Their wives again ? Lac. The fient anither wiss 
Ha’ mine, I ween. Ati. Nor my Carystians either. 
Lys. O that is well: so purify yourselves ; 
And in the Acropolis we’ll feast you all 
On what our cupboards still retain in store. 
There, each to other, plight your oath and troth, 
Then every man receive his wife again, 
And hie off homeward. ArH, That we will, and quickly. 
Lac. Gae on: we’se follow. Aru. Ay, as quick as quick. 
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(Lysistrata and the ambassadors go in.) 
CHor, Gorgeous robes and golden trinkets, 
Shawls and mantles rich and rare, 
I will lend to all who need them, 
Lend for youths to wear, 
Or if any comrade’s daughter 
Would the Basket bear. 
One and all I here invite you, 
Freely of my goods partake, 
Nought is sealed so well, but boldly 
Ye the seals may break, 
And of all that lurks behind them, 
Quick partition make. 
Only, if you find the treasures, 
Only, if the stores you spy, 
You must have, I tell you plainly, 
Keener sight than I, 
Is THERE any man among you, 
With a lot of children small, 
With a crowd of hungry servants, 
Starving in his hall? 
I have wheat to spare in plenty, 
I will feed them all. 
Loaves, a quart apiece, I’ll give them, 
Come along, whoever will, 
Bring your bags, and bring your wallets 
For my slave to fill ; 
Manes, he’s the boy to pack them 
Tight and tighter still. 
Only you must keep your distance, 
Only you must needs take care, 
Only—don’t approach my doorway, 
Ware the watch-dog, ware ! 
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(Some idlers come in from the market-place, and attempt to enter the house in which the ambassadors 


are feasting.) 
IDLER. Open the door there, ho! Porter. Be off, you rascal ! 
IDLER. What, won’t you stir? I've half a mind to roast you 


All with this torch. No, that’s a vulgar trick. 
I won’t do that. Still if the audience wish it, 
To please their tastes we’ll undertake the task. 
Srconp Inter. And we, with you, will undertake the task. 
Porter. Hang you, be off! what are you at? you'll catch it, 
Come, come, begone; that these Laconians here, 
The banquet ended, may depart in peace. 
(The banqueters begin to come out.) 
First Aru, Well, if I ever saw a feast like this! 
What cheery fellows those Laconians were, 
And we were wondrous witty in our cups. 
Szconp Atu. Ay, ay, *tis when we’re sober, we’re so daft. 
Now if the State would take a friend’s advice, 
*T would make its envoys always all get drunk. 
When we go dry to Sparta, all our aim 
Is just to see what mischief we can do. 
We don’t hear aught they say; and we infer 
A heap of things they never said at all. 
Then we bring home all sorts of differing tales. 
Now everything gives pleasure: if a man, 
When he should sing Cleitagora, strike up 
With Telamon’s song, we'd clap him on the back, 
And say ’twas excellent ; ay, and swear it too. 
(The idlers again approach.) 
Porter. Why, bless the fellows, here they come again, 
Crowding along. Be off, you scoundrels, will you? 


IDLER. By Zeus, we must: the guests are coming out. 
(The ambassadors come out from the banquet.) 
Lac. O lovey mine, tak’ up the pipes an’ blaw. 


An’ I’se jist dance an’ sing a canty sang 
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Anent the Athanians an’ our ainsells too, 
Atu. Ay, by the Powers, take up the pipes and blow. 
Eh, but I dearly love to see you dance. 


Lac} Stir, Memory, stir the chiels 
Wi that auld sang o’ thine,’ 
Whilk kens what we an’ Attics did 1250 
In the gran’ fechts lang syne. 


At Artemisium They 
A’ resolute an’ strang 
Rushed daurly to the fray, 
Hurtlin’ like Gudes amang 
The timmered ships, an’ put the Medes to rout. 
An’ Us Leonidas led out 
Like gruesome boars, I ween, 
Whettin’ our tuskies keen. 
Muckle around the chaps was the white freath gleamin’, 
Muckle adoon the legs was the white freath streamin’, 
For a’ unnumbered as the sands 
Were they, thae Persian bands. 


O Artemis, the pure, the chaste, 
The virgin Queller o’ the beasties, 

O come wi’ power an’ come wi’ haste, 
Ay’ come to join our friendly feasties, 
Come wi’ thy stoutest tether, 

To knit our sauls thegither, 

An’ gie us Peace in store, 
Aw’ Luve for evermore. 
Far hence, far hence depart 
The tod’s deceitfw’ heart ! 


* The songs with which the Play concludes are, in the original, representatives 
of two widely differing styles of minstrelsy: the light and airy measures of the 
Tonians, and the ‘‘ Dorian movement, bold or grave.” 


Lys. 


CHoR. 


Lac. 
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O virgin huntress, pure an’ chaste, 
O come wi’ power, an’ come wi’ haste. 


There, all is settled, all arranged at last. 

Now, take your ladies ; you, Laconians, those, 
And you, take these ; then standing side by side, 
Each by his partner, lead your dances out 

In grateful honour to the Gods, and O 

Be sure you nevermore offend again. 


Now for the Chorus, the Graces, the minstrelsy, 
Call upon Artemis, queen of the glade ; 

Call on her brother, the Lord of festivity, 

Holy and gentle one, mighty to aid. 

Call upon Bacchus, afire with his Maenades ; 
Call upon Zeus, in the lightning arrayed ; 

Call on his queen, ever blessed, adorable ; 

Call on the holy, infallible Witnesses, 

Call them to witness the peace and the harmony, 
This which divine Aphrodite has made. 

Allala! Lallala! Lallala, Lallala ! 

Whoop for victory, Lallalalae ! 

Evoi! Evoi! Lallala, Lallala! 

Evae! Evae! Lallalalae. 


Our excellent new song is done; 
Do you, Laconian, give us one. 


Leave Taygety, an’ quickly 

Hither, Muse Laconian, come. 

Hymn the Gude o’ braw Amyclae, 

Hymn Athana, Brassin-dome. 1300 
Hymn the Tyndarids, for ever 

Sportin’ by Eurotas river. 
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Noo then, noo the step begin, 
Twirlin’ licht the fleecy skin ; 

Sae we’se join our blithesome voices, 
Praisin’ Sparta, loud an’ lang, 
Sparta wha of auld rejoices 

In the Choral dance an’ sang. 

O to watch her bonnie dochters 
Sport alang Eurotas’ waters ! 
Winsome feet for ever plyin’, 

Fleet as fillies, wild an’ gay, 
Winsome tresses tossin’, flyin’, 

As 0’ Bacchanals at play. 

Leda’s dochter, on before us, 

Pure an’ sprety, guides the Chorus. 


Onward go, 
Whilst your eager hand represses 
A’ the glory o’ your tresses ; 
Whilst your eager foot is springin’ 
Like the roe; 
Whilst your eager voice is singin’ 
Praise to Her in might excellin’ 
Goddess o’ the Brassin Dwellin’, 


Agbab sa NUL Xx 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


Tue MSS. containing the Lysistrata in a more or less perfect form are 
as follows :— 


R. The Ravenna MS. 

(I have the facsimile of R. and am responsible for the presentation of 
its readings in this Appendix.) 

H. The Munich MS. (No. 492, State Library). 

Pt. The second Parisian (No. 2715, National Library). 

P?, The third Parisian (No. 2717, National Library). 

(These three MSS. were used by Brunck for his edition.) 

I. The Vaticano-Palatine (Pal. No. 67 in the Vatican Library). 

(This MS. was used by Kuster, and apparently by Marco Musuro for 
the Editio Princeps. ) 

¥1. The second Florentine (No. 31. 16 in the Laurentian Library). 

], ‘The first Leyden (No. 52 in the University Library). 

There is a copy of 1., made by Bentley, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Of these MSS. only R. and H. contain the Play in its entirety. They 
belong to the same class, H. being extremely similar to, though not 
quite identical with, R. 

The other five MSS. are a quite distinct class, and are obviously all 
drawn from one source. They all alike omit the lines between 61 and 
132, between 199 and 268, between 819 and 890, and between 1097 and 
1237; whilst 1. also omits the lines between 1035 and 1097 and from 
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1237 to the end of the Play. I have been in the habit of vituperating 
P}, as the originator of countless futile emendations and F’. as the 
faithful retailer of the same. But it is apparent from Professor John 
Williams White’s valuable articles on “the MSS. of Aristophanes” that I 
did not rightly apportion the amount of criminality between the two. 
F'., being the older MS., must have been the original transgressor and 
P!. the indiscriminate copier. 

I must also confess to another mistake which is pointed out by Professor 
White with great kindness in the same articles. H. is a MS. in the 
Bibliotheca Monacensis which I ignorantly supposed to be a library in the 
little principality of Monaco. And as the letter M. had already been 
assigned to the Milanese MSS., I gave to this MS. the letter H., the 
initial of Herculis Portus which was the ancient name of Monaco. 
However the Bibliotheca Monacensis is really the State Library of Wuzich, 
and H. must now stand for the final (the initial being otherwise engaged) 
of the Bavarian City. 

Neither the Lysistrata nor the Thesmophoriazusae appeared in the 
Editio Princeps, the Aldine edition. Aldus says, “‘ Accipe novem Aristo- 
phanis fabulas, nam decimam, Lysistraten, ideo praetermisimus quia vix 
dimidiata haberi a nobis potuit.” He might have published a mutilated 
Lysistrata, but he seems to know nothing of an eleventh Comedy. It is 
probable that he is referring to the MS. which I have called I., and which 
on other grounds he is believed to have used. I. does, as we have seen, 
contain a mutilated copy of the Lysistrata, but contains no portion of the 
Thesmophoriazusae. 

The Aldine edition was published in 1498, and in 1515 Bernardo Giunta 
published the same nine Plays at Florence. And in the same year he 
published, as a separate volume, the two Plays which Aldus had failed to 
procure. In his dedication of the latter volume to Francesco Accolti he 
says, ““Venit, mi Francisce, expectata dies illa in qua ex Urbinate 
Bibliotheca antiquissimum Aristophanis exemplar nacti sumus, ibique 
inter alias Avovrpdrny kal Oecpwodopiaovcas, non alias visas comoedias 
invenimus, hasque et tuo nomine cudere tibique dicare, amicorum optime, 
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visum est. Nee te ignorare velim, vir doctissime, plus aliis truncatas 
mutilatasque has esse comoedias.” And in his final note he says to the 
reader, “ Habes, candide lector, nusquam hactenus impressas binas 
Aristophanis comoedias, sacrificantes feminas Atticamque Lysistraten, quas 
ex codice adeo vetusto excerpsimus ut altera interdum dictionis pars ibi 
desideretur.” 

It is rather surprising to find in Cratander’s edition, published at Basle 
seventeen years later, not only no recognition of Giunta’s publication, but 
an implication that these two Plays had never been published before. 
Cratander says to the reader, ‘‘ Habes, candide lector, praeter novem hac- 
tenus editas Aristophanis comoedias, duas in calce adiunctas, nimirum 
sacrificantes foeminas, Atticamque Lysistraten. In quibus si quid 
desiderabitur, in exemplar mutilum et corruptum culpam transferas 
oportet. Nos, studiis tuis faventes, illas tibi, ut invenimus, minus 
expolitas, quam nullas tradere maluimus.” His presentation of the two 
Comedies is identical with that of 1515, and I do not know whence he 
got the name Atticam Lysistraten, if not from Giunta’s edition. However 
he may of course have consulted the MS. which Giunta consulted.. 

That MS. has, of late years, been identified, or sought to be identified, 
with the famous MS. of Ravenna. The identification is said to have 
been made independently by two critics, W. G. Clark, formerly Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge, and Velsen. I have not been 
able to obtain Velsen’s article, but it is not likely that he added anything 
of moment to Clark’s argument; for Velsen’s excellence as a collator of 
MSS. should not blind us to his singular ineffectiveness as a critic. 
Clark’s argument rests mainly on the fact that he found in the Ravenna 
MS. certain pencil marks corresponding with the pages of Giunta’s 
edition of the two Plays. But this is not a very convincing argument, 
The pencil marks might just as well have been made by any later scholar 
(Cratander for instance) with Giunta’s edition in his hand. And the 
description which both Giunta and Cratander give of the MS. in which 
they found the Plays is that of a MS. absolutely dissimilar to the 
Ravenna. Clark admits that their description “is by no means a correct 
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description of the [Ravenna] MS., for it implies that its leaves have been 
worn or the writing defaced by age, which is not the case.” And he asks, 
“Ts this mere carelessness or deliberate mystification ?”” Journal of Philo- 
logy iti, 157. He returns no answer to the question, and it seems to me 
that both the suggested solutions are in the highest degree improbable ; 
and that the only true explanation is that they were not referring to the 
Ravenna MS. at all. For why should a writer unnecessarily depreciate 
his own wares? Both Plays are in at least as good a condition in the 
Ravenna as any of the other nine. The Lysistrata is seventh in the 
volume, with six Plays preceding and four following it; the Thesmopho- 
riazusae tenth, followed by the Ecclesiazusae. Yet both Giunta and 
Cratander place the Thesmophoriazusae Jefore the Lysistrata, relegating 
the latter to the end of the series, a place which it occupied as the last of 
the eleven comedies for more than two centuries and a half, until Brunck 
in his edition promoted it to be the first of the eleven comedies. 
The editions in my possession containing the Lysistrata are as follows : 
(1) Junta. Florence, 1515. 
(2) Cratander. Basle, 1582. 
(3) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 
(4) Farreus. Venice, 1542. 
(5) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(6) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(7) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(8) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(9) Scaliger. Leyden, 1624 (so called because containing a few 
notes of Scaliger’s). 
(10) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (so called because containing Le 
Fevre’s Ecclesiazusae). 
(11) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 
(12) Bergler. Leyden, 1760 (posthumous. The text is Bur- 
mann’s). 


(13) Brunck, London, 1828 (originally published at Strasburg, 
1783). 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
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Invernizzi. Leipsic, 1794-1823. 
Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1829. 
Bekker. London, 1829. 

Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

Enger’s Lysistrata. Bonn, 1844. 
Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 
Holden’s first edition. London, 1848. 
Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (reprinted 1888). 
Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 


Holden’s second edition. 
Blaydes. Halle, 1880. 
Hall and Geldart. 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) Van Leeuwen. 


London, 1868. 


Oxford, 1900. 
Leyden, 1903. 


1. cis Baxxeiov R. H. P1. EF’. all editions 
before Dindorf except Brunck and Bothe; 
and Weise, Enger, Bergk, and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. és Bakxeioy P*. 1. 
and the remaining editions. Brunck 
was the first to adopt és as being “ ma- 
gis Atticum.” I do not often mention 
these trifling differences; being content 
in matters of this kind to follow the 
reading of the best MSS., and not agree- 
ing with the assumption of some recent 
critics that Aristophanes invariably used 
és before a consonant and eis before a 
vowel; an assumption which, as Enger 
observes, ‘‘idonea ratione videtur ca- 
rere.” I believe that in all such ques- 
tions Aristophanes had regard to the 
rhythmical melody of his verse ; a point 
of view which never seems even to 
present itself to the critics. 

2. mt KoddS MSS. and editions. 
Bentley proposed ’s KwArdéos, but Ari- 


stophanes appears to have favoured this 
interchange of the prepositions. Thus 
in Knights 1312 we have eis ro Onceiov 
mAeovoas 7) ml Tov cepway Ocdy, and in 
Frogs 187 ris eis rd AnOns mediov ... 7) 
rt Tatvapoy ; 

4. évravOoi MSS. vulgo. But Elmsley 
at Ach. 152 expressed a preference for 
the form evrav6i, which is accordingly 
introduced into the text by Dindorf, 
Enger, Holden, Meineke, and Blaydes. 

16. yadern ro. Both R. and H. have 
xarern re contra metrum, and so all 
editions before Brunck. But Florent 
Chretien conjectured ro, and this was 
approved by Scaliger and Bentley, and 
being found in P!. P*, and F. is read by 
Brunck and all subsequent editors. 
Bentley also, the reading of the last- 
mentioned MSS. being then unknown, 
suggested & 7 (and so Bp. Burgess), a 
very probable conjecture, and Dawes 
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ray, a very improbable one. For yuvat- 
xav Geel suggests, and Van Leeuwen 
reads, yuvagéiv. And for ¢fod0s Dawes, 
with great probability, suggested 7 
£o80s as in Peace 1181. And this was 
approved by Brunck. 

20. fv yap érepa Porson, Dindorf (in 
notes), Weise, Van Leeuwen. €repa yap 
jv MSS. editions before Brunck and 
Bekker and Dindorf afterwards. This 
of course was unmetrical, and various 
efforts have been made to restore the 
metre. F!. inserts ye after jv, and though 
this makes an anapaest follow a dac- 
tyl it is adopted by P'. and by Brunck 
and Invernizzi. Elmsley (at Ach. 323) 
and Hermann proposed rap’ for yap, and 
are followed by Bothe, Enger, and sub- 
sequent editors except as herein appears. 
But rdp’ seems out of place here, as 
does rav which Blaydes substitutes. P*., 
besides the regular line, volunteers 
another in the margin, designed to get 
rid of the difficulty about ravde, viz. adAN’ 
ovk ékelvoy Ay Tade Mporpytaitepa avrais ; 

24. cal vy Aia waxd R. H. P*®. vulgo. 
vy roy Ala maxyv PL. F!, vy Ata wayd 1. It 
seems incredible that Meineke should 
have proposed (in his Vind. Aristoph.) 
to change the recognized reading into 
Such is his notion of 
Aristophanic rhythm. 

31. em odlyou y a@xeir apa Dobree, 
Enger, Holden, Blaydes, and Hall and 
Geldart, except that Enger for oyeir’ 
writes dxeir’. én’ ddiyou yap (y' dp P?. 
Brunck, Weise) efyero R. H. P!. P?, F. 
1. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Weise, Bergk. én’ ddtyou yap 
oixero all editions before “Scaliger’s,” ap- 
parently in the sense of all but perished; 
but that, as Brunck observes, would re- 


\ if tA , 
vn Ata mavu Taxv. 
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quire éAiyou not én’ ddtyou. én’ oddéiyov 
yap dxero “Scaliger,” “Faber.” én’ ddi- 
you rap’ etxero Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 

38. ddd’ (dda) MSS. vulgo. aX’ (GAXo) 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Weise, Enger, Holden, Blaydes. See 
the Commentary. 

42. épyacaiaro MSS. vulgo. This 
speech of Calonice is twice quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria in his “‘ Paeda- 
gogue”’ (ii. 10. 109 and ii. 2. 7), and 
the carelessness of his quotation, or of 
his transcribers, has enabled recent edi- 
tors to pursue with avidity their self- 
appointed task of corrupting the text of 
Aristophanes. In the former passage he 
quotes this line as ri yap @pdvpoy yuvai- 
kes épyacaiaro (his MSS. give épyacau7o, 
which does not suit the metre); and in 
the second ri & dy yuvaikes dpdvimoy 
Therefore, in defiance of 
every Aristophanic MS., epyacaipeba is 
promptly introduced into the text by 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

43. e&nvOicpevac MSS. vulgo. And so 
Clement in the earlier passage, but in 
the latter he has eEav@iopévac; but two 
of his MSS. have » written over the a. 
Dindorf in his notes approved of éfar- 
Oopéva, which was accordingly adopted 
by Enger, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Van Leeuwen. On the absurdity of this 
reading see the Commentary. 

44. kpoxora qopodoa R. H. vulgo. 
Kpoxoropopovaa I. P?, P. F411, Clement 
(ubi supra), Kuster (who had access 
to L.), Bergler, Enger, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. But, as 
Brunck observed, the accusatives in the 
following verse, as well as xpoxwrd in 
this, are governed by dopotoa, and the 


epyacaipeba. 
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form kpoxwropopotca may, as Dindorf 
suggests, have been borrowed from 219 
infra. The quotations in Clement were 
first noticed by Bentley. 

45. mepiBapidas MSS. vulgo. Before 
Brunck’s time the line yn "yxovca kai Ta 
dtapay7 xirdv.a, which now closes the 
next speech of Lysistrata, closed the 
present speech of Calonice, following im- 
mediately after the word wep:Bapidas, as 
it does in both R. and H. Under that 
arrangement the nominative dyyouca 
was unintelligible ; and Bentley there- 
fore proposed that line 45 should com- 
mence a new sentence, ri KupPepix’ 
bpOoarddia kal repiBapides xn” yxXovca K.T.A. 
Bergler too suggested mepiBapides. But 
when Brunck, on the authority of I. P*. 
P?, supported subsequently by F). and 1, 
restored the x7 “yxovaa line to its proper 
place in Lysistrata’s speech, where it 
really does follow the nominative zepi- 
Bapides (a course which Kuster had 
already proposed and in which Brunck 
has been followed by every subsequent 
editor) the reason for these emendations 
disappeared, and it is astonishing to 
find Blaydes now for the first time in- 
troducing into the text Bentley’s alter- 
ation which is no longer needed. 

49. wndeva MSS. vulgo. pydévas Mei- 
neke, Holden, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

61. I. P4. P?. F". 1. cease here, recom- 
mencing with line 132. 

63. Ocayévous R. H. all editions before 
Dindorf ; and Weise and Bergk after- 
wards. Dindorf, here as everywhere, 
changed Gcayévous into Ccoyévovs, and 
save as aforesaid is followed by subse- 
quent editors. Bentley (at Callimachi 
Fragm, 227) thought that the a in Oca- 
yéevns is short, but it seems more pro- 
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bable that @ca- here as in 6éaca (Peace 
906), and as the vea- in vearxiy and 
veavav (Wasps 1067, 1069), was pro- 
nounced as one syllable. See Appendix 
to Birds 822. 

64. Ooixdrevoy pero Bentley (at Call. 
Fragm, 227), Kuster (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores, except Bekker and Van 
Leeuwen. 7’ dkdrioy jpero R. H. editions 
before Brunck, and Bekker afterwards. 
Tdkaretov jpero Van Leeuwen. Bentley’s 
emendation seems certain. The Scho- 
liast explains tdxdriov by rd “Exarns &6a- 
voy and Suidas twice quotes a proverb 
Geayevous ‘Exdretor. 

70. Muppn H. vulgo. Muppione R. 
Muppivy Junta, Cratander, Zanetti, and 
Farreus. But Invernizzi gave Muppivny 
as R.’s reading, and this is followed by 
Bothe, Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes. 

79. yAuxurdrn cov R. H. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck have @ yAvkurdrn 
cov, but Bisetus, Florent Chretien, and 
Bentley all pointed out that either the 
® or the cov must be omitted, Bentley 
adding that he preferred the omission 
of 6 And @ is accordingly omitted 
by Brunck and all subsequent editors 
except Bothe and Van Leeuwen who 
omit cov. But @ is far more likely to 
have been interpolated than cov. Mei- 
neke proposed @ yAvxn. 

81. pada yap oid vai ow R. H. all 
editions before Bothe; and Bekker and 
Weise afterwards. Reisig proposed pada 
y 016, vai rH ow, and this is adopted 
by Bothe and (save as aforesaid) all 
subsequent editors. That the ordinary 
form was val ra ow is sufficiently evi- 
denced even by this very Play; but 
when we remember that the Athenians 
were accustomed to say Ata, as well 
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as vi) tov Ala, mpds Oedv as well as pos 
Trav Gedv, and the like, it seems un- 
reasonable to lay down that the Dorians 
could never, under any circumstances, 
say val oi as well as vai ro aww. Here 
every MS. bears witness that they did 
so. Nor isthisall. In the course of this 
Play the word oi6 occurs three times in 
an iambic senarius, and in each case it 
occupies exactly the same position, and 
is followed only by a single cretic, pada 
yap ol vai ow, here; &&€Bar’, oid, rd 
Elpos, infra 156; and dpxe pev, oi6, Aap- 
miro, infra 998. This is a very harmo- 
nious collocation of words, while Reisig’s 
alteration introduces the singularly in- 
harmonious jingle of three consecutive 
feet ending with Omega, oi6 | vai ra | ove. 

83. 7d xpqya tirOiwy Bentley, Portus, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. 7d xpyya tov tirdiov R. H. 
editions before Portus. 7d ypyy’ eyes 
rav tirOioy Bergk, Meineke. te xpjua 
tirbiov Cobet, Holden, Blaydes. 76 ypj- 
pa Tov tirOay, an alternative suggested 
by Bentley, is adopted by Van Leeuwen. 

90. xaia vai ro ow. R. H. insert pev 
before vai, and so all editions before 
Brunck. Brunck and Bekker restore 
the metre by omitting the 7a, but 
Bentley suggested the omission of péy, 
and this is done by Invernizzi (who er- 
roneously represented it to be R.’s 
reading) and all subsequent editors ex- 
cept Bekker. 

94, piorddé ror. Bentley (referring to 
1076 infra), Brunck, recentiores, except 
Blaydes who, without giving any reason, 
writes pvoiddé vy, a wanton departure 
from the reading of the MSS. pvod- 
déro R. H, and (save as hereinafter ap- 
pears) all editions before Brunck, pi- 
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o165€ ro Zanetti and Farreus. puoiddeo 
Florent Chretien. pvovdde ro (variously 
accented) Portus, and the editions known 
as “ Scaliger’s” and “‘Faber’s.” pvordde 
7) Toup. Wakefield defends pvoddero 
on the ground that Lampito is disre- 
garding Lysistrata’s interruption, and 
means Who convoked the meeting? Let 
her tell, &c., but this would require the 
change of js into Az. 

102. euos avnp R. H. vulgo, save 
that Rapheleng omits dyjp, without 
putting anything into its place. 
#5n Lenting, Holden, and Blaydes. 

113. éyo pev ay Bentley. e¢yay ww 
(contra metrum) R. H. all editions 
before Portus, and Bekker afterwards. 
éywye & dv Portus, ‘‘Scaliger,” “ Faber.” 
ey pev ovv Scaliger (in notes). éya dé 
y ay Dawes, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Dindorf. ¢wy' ay ody Dobree, Enger, 
Weise, Hall and Geldart. ¢ywyé riv 
Bergk, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. ¢ya yap 
av Meineke, Holden.—ypein Kuster (in 
notes), Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. 
xp? 7) MSS. editions before Brunck. 

116. raprapotca R. H. vulgo. zapara- 
povea is suggested by Brunck, and read 
by Meineke and Holden. saparepotoa 
Elmsley (at Oed. Tyr. 1227), Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
oav Blaydes. 

124, cor iv Bentley, Dindorf (in 
notes), Enger, Meineke, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen.  jjyiv 
eort R. H. all editions before Brunck. 
neiy (or ju) éore Brunck and subse- 
quent editors, save as aforesaid. See 
Appendix to Birds 386. 

126. ri poe prGre R. H. vulgo; and so 
the Scholiast and Suidas and (probably) 
Photius and Hesychius. There is how- 


: eat 
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ever another word pojvdw which no 
grammarian gives in the second person 
plural, or connects in any way with 
Aristophanes, but which is substituted 
for the genuine reading by Meineke, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

132. Here the MSS., which ceased at 
line 61, recommence. 

137. mayxararvyov Reiske, Brunck, 
recentiores. wav xardmvyov MSS. editions 
before Brunck. 

141. mpayp’ dvacwcaipes® er’ dy 
Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. And 
this seems to come nearest to the 
reading of the MSS. rpayp dv cocaiperO 
ere R. editions before Brunck. 
avacacaiper@ éxt P!, P?, F. 1. Invernizzi, 
Bothe. mpa@ypa cocaipec@ ér: H. Scaliger 
(in notes). mpayya coodpecO er Reisig, 
Enger, Meineke. rpayp’ ér dvacacaiped” 
ay Van Leeuwen. 

143. imvaév eo MSS. vulgo. Dawes 
altered this into éo@ imvay “ne imvaer 
priorem producat”’; and he is followed 
by Brunck and all subsequent editors 
except Bergk and Meineke. But Reisig 
thought that the first syllable might be 
long in Doric, and so Dindorf in his 
notes, and Bergk and Meineke concur. 
And as the MSS. are unanimous, and 
their reading is far more harmonious 
than that of Dawes, I have retained it in 
the text. 

149. xcaOoive@’? Brunck, Dindorf (in 
notes), Bothe, Weise, Enger, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart. kxa@jpe6’ MSS. 
editions before Brunck; and Invernizzi 
afterwards. «a@yjpe Dobree (at Plutus 
992), Bekker, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. 


mpayp 
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152. orvowro & Bothe, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. orvow7 dv MSS. vulgo. But this 
makes the speech ungrammatical, and 
undoubtedly, as Bothe pointed out, the 
apodosis really commences with the 
words orovdas roujoawr .—mdexovv MSS, 
vulgo. oekdotv Zanetti, Farreus, Sca- 
liger (in notes). omdexody Dindorf (in 
notes), Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

153. mpoclouwev MSS. vulgo. spocei- 
peOa (from a suggestion of Bergk and 
Halbertsma) Meineke, Van Leeuwen; 
*soloece”’ says Herwerden; and at all 
events unwarrantably. 

156. maperdoy Pt. Suidas (s.v. pda), 
Portus, recentiores, except as hereinafter 
appears. mapevidov R. editions (except 
Grynaeus) before Portus. mapeoidar H. 
P*. Grynaeus, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Bekker. aapavddov Bergk. mapaidov 
Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. 
mapadeav (with a digamma inserted 
before the iota) Van Leeuwen. 

157. ddior R. H. Pi P*% vulgo. 
ddiwot Grynaeus. ddioow Kuster, Bur- 
mann (in Bergler’s edition, but without 
Bergler’s authority). 

162. day d€ rimrocw, ri; I give the 
line as it is read by Dindorf, Enger, 
Bergk, and Meineke. The MSS. omit 
ri and R. and H. leave the line a syllable 
short, and so all editions before Kuster. 
But in the second section of the line 
R. and H. have xaxaxés (the first two 
letters have been struck out in R.), and 
P!, P?, I. and 1. xaxd kakds, a reading 
adopted by Kuster and subsequent edi- 
tors except as herein appears. To restore 
the metre Scaliger suggested the in- 
sertion of rére after xp7, Weise inserts 
Wakefield suggested 


ye after TUTTOOLW. 
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mapéxew kakois xaxas which Blaydes 
reads. 

169. mavra (with or without an iota 
subscript) dSicaiws Scaliger, recentiores. 
ravra ouaios R. H. P*. 1. editions before 
Scaliger; but probably, as Bergler ob- 
serves, they meant the same thing. 
ndvros F, (correcting, as usual) and P*. 
(following F1., as usual). mdvras Kuster. 

173. ovx as wédas Valckenaer, Tyr- 
whitt, Bothe (in his first edition, but he 
returns to o7odas in his second), Enger, 
Holden, Bergk, recentiores. ovx ds orov- 
das R. H. editions before Portus, except 
that Zanetti and Farreus substitute os 
for ds. While this was the reading 
Bisetus suggested that we might read 
ov Aurndrvyas and treat this and the 
following line as questions, ‘‘Non vestra 
classis plena tritis clunibus? Nonne 
auri abyssus in Deae templo latet?”’ 
And this suggestion is adopted by 
Portus and in the editions known as 
“‘Scaliger’s’” and ‘‘Faber’s.”” ody ds 
orodds I. P*, 1, Kuster, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise. ovy ws 
orodas P', F', Bergler in his note, but 
notwithstanding this Burmann replaced 
in his text the unmetrical ozovdds. 
The words ds and omodas are variously 
accented. After omodas in P?. (but ap- 
parently in no other MS.) a y' is in- 
serted; and both Valckenaer and Tyr- 
whitt placed a y’ after mdéSas, and so 
Bothe, Enger, and Holden in his first 
edition. Bergk changed y’ to «’, and is 
followed by all subsequent editors.— 
éxovre Scaliger, Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, ¢yovre MSS. editions before 
Brunck, 

176. rv dkpérodw (and three lines 
below karadaBeiv tiv dxpérokw) MSS. 
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vulgo. Everybody knows that the Athe- 
nians called their Acropolis sometimes 
by the full name dxpérods, and some- 
times by the shorter name wé\s (Thuc. 
ii.15). Elsewhere Aristophanes uses the 
shorter name ; but in the present Play, 
the only Play concerned with the Acro- 
polis, he uses the full name no less 
than five times, 176, 179, 241, 263, 482. 
Cobet however, in the plenitude of his 
wisdom, concludes that as Aristophanes 
generally uses the shorter name, he 
can NEVER use the full one, even 
where, as here, the speech is addressed 
to a Laconian who might not under- 
stand what the shorter name implied. 
Was there ever such a reasoner as 
Cobet! He therefore proposes to read 
here karadnYoperOa thy modw yap, and 
three lines below rij» médw xaradap- 
Bavew. Of these fatuous suggestions 
the first, but not the second, is accepted 
by Meineke, and both are accepted by 
Holden in his second edition. 

178. cvvriOopeba MSS. Portus, recen- 
tiores. oxuridoueba Junta, Cratander, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. oxvti{opeba Za- 
netti, Farreus. oxvticdopeGa Grynaeus. 
By a careless reader the cvyr:Odpeba of 
R. might easily be mistaken for oxur- 
Oameda. 

180. marr’ ed «’ éxou Schaefer, Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden. madvra x’ éyo R. H. 
editions before Brunck. mdvra y eye 
PLE. mdvr’ €xou P*, ravra (as supra 169) 
x’ €xot Bentley, Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept as aforesaid. mdvra xev xo Scaliger 
(in notes). But mdyra should certainly 
be the subject of @yo., as in Kecl. 272 
All will 
go well, for in this too you say well. 

188. dao’ ev Aicxiko R. H. vulgo. 


> \ ~ / > » lal 
eretOdy tadta mavt xn Kadds. 
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gagly Aicxidos P*, I. 1. Brunck, Bekker, 
Weise, Meineke, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen. Holden in his first edition 
followed the traditional reading, but in 
his second was, as usual, led astray by 
Meineke. There seems no sense in this 
reading, for Aeschylus did not himself 
take the oath. Brunck, truly enough, 
says that the reading he adopts is 
equivalent to é0mep more éroinaey Aicyxi- 
Aos, ds hacwy, but nobody ever said that 
Aeschylus did such a thing. Meineke 
in his V. A. actually proposes to insert 
Brunck’s prose equivalent os ézoincey 
Alcydhos in the text. gnaw Alcxddos 
P'. Kuster, and this is continued by 
Burmann in Bergler’s text, though 
Bergler himself preferred the tradi- 
tional reading. Bentley suggested gaciv 
ovrr (oi éxra) év AloxvA@, omitting the 
more at the end of the line, and Blaydes 
reads otmr’ ey AicyvAw, omitting the 
pas’. 

192. exrepoipeda R. H. all editions be- 
fore Brunck. evrepolpcba pisp: Brunck, 
recentiores. But there is no reason for 
deserting the best MSS. eékréyvew is the 
apter word and is constantly used of 
sacrifices. One of Homer’s common 
forms is pnpovs 7 e&érapov, kata Te Kvioon 
exaduwayr, Iliad i. 460; ii. 423; Odyssey 
xii. 360. 

199. Here again I. P!. P*. FY. and‘. 
cease, and they do not recommence until 
line 268. 

200. 6 kepapoy Reiske, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Halland Geldart. kepapedy 
(variously accented) R. H. editions be- 
fore Brunck, and Bekker afterwards. 
3yXos Kkepauoy Toup, Brunck, and Inver- 
nizzi. Scaliger had already conjectured 


Kepapedv bxdos. But there was only one 
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wine-jar. 6 Kepapedy doos Tyrwhitt, 
Bothe, and Hall and Geldart. 

212, 218. odd€... 008’ R. H. vulgo. 
Bekker suggested otre . . . ot’, which is 
read by Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, and sub- 
sequent editors. This is also the case 
in 249, except that Weise, who follows 
Bekker’s suggestion here, retains the 
MS. reading there; and that Holden, 
who omits the present scene, follows 
Bekkev’s suggestion there. 

229, 230. ra Teporxd R. H. vulgo. 
Scaliger, supposing this to be the neu- 
ter plural, suggested ras Mepouxas which 
Brunck adopts; Dindorf in his notes 
proposed rw Iepovxa, which is followed 
by Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. But see Appendix 
to Knights 424. 

235, 236. eumdg@’ 7» Dawes (who justly 
observes that the verb should be in the 
optative mood, and that the article is 
required with cvAcé), Brunck, recentiores, 
except that Hnger writes eumheié’ 7. 
éprAnooy R. H. editions before Brunck. 

243, ra wap’ tpav R. H. vulgo. ra rap’ 
tpiv Reisig, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen, comparing 172 supra. 
But cf. Thesm. 1170. And here the 
genitive seems particularly appropriate, 
since Lampito’s work is not to be con- 
fined to Sparta, but is concerned with 
Sparta’s contribution to the common 
weal. 

255. Bdpos xAwpas pépov Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Weise, who with R. H. and 
editions before Brunck read épwr Bapos 
x\opas, contra metrum. 

256. deArr’ éveorww Reisig, Dindorf, 
Enger, recentiores, deAmr’ eorly R. H. 
editions before Brunck, contra metrum. 
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dedard y’ éoriv Scaliger (in notes), Bent- 
ley, Brunck, Bothe, Bekker, and Weise. 
dednr éor Invernizzi, wrongly stating 
it to be R.’s reading. 

263. kard 7’ dxpérotw R. H. all edi- 
tions before Dindorf; and Enger and 
Bergk afterwards. 
Dindorf, recentiores, except as aforesaid, 
and except that Meineke proposes and 
Holden in his second edition reads cara 
6€ AaBeiy euay TOW. See on 176 supra. 
But re is right and S¢ wrong. The 
seizure of the Acropolis and of the 
Sacred Image is one and the same 
thing; the barring the Propylaea is 
another thing; and the pev in line 262 
Kara pev dyvov k.7.A. is answered by the 
dé in 264 poyAois Se. 

264. poxdois Sé kat kAy@poow Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. This is 
also, except that they have poxdoiow, 
the reading of R. H. and all editions 
before Brunck. Dindorf in his notes 
proposed khyApous dSé Kal poxdoiow, re- 
ferring to Andromache 951, and this is 
followed by Enger, Bergk, and Blaydes, 
but is an unnecessary departure from 
the MS. reading. Meineke, following 
Brunck in his text, proposes in a note to 
read xAy@potct pov, and so Holden in his 
second edition and Van Leeuwen. 

267. adrais R. H. vulgo. airs Reisig, 
Meineke (in notes), Holden (2nd ed.), 
Blaydes. 

268. Here the MSS., which cease at 
198, recommence. 

270. ind Whpov MSS. vulgo. Mei- 
neke proposed amd Wypov, which is read 
by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen, but is 
obviously wrong. Their excuse for the 
change is that the Scholiast explains 
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the words by dzro puas yvopns Kat Kpicews, 
but dé is as much out of place with 
Wpou as t7d with youns. Wipes is the 
instrument which is to effectuate the 
destruction. 

277. dxeto Odmrda P}, P?, F'. 1. Brunck 
(in notes), Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, 
Enger, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. oyero érda R. editions 
before Brunck; and Bergk afterwards. 
dxe0 Sha H. Invernizzi, Meineke. 6a)’ 
@xero Brunck (in text) and Bothe and 
Holden in their second editions. 

279. mwav R. vulgo. ewéy the other 
MSS., Meineke in notes, and Holden. 
Cf. Birds 1282. 

281. ovrws Brunck, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi. otro & R. H. P*. editions 
before Brunck; and Inyernizzi after- 
wards.—éxeivov @ues Bentley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Enger, recentiores. 
dpos MSS. editions before Brunck, and 
Invernizzi afterwards. 6éyws éxeivoy Flo- 
rent Chretien, Brunck, Bekker, and 
Weise. 

282. aoridoy MSS. vulgo. dozidas. 
This unfortunate alteration is said to 
have been suggested by Porson and 
Dobree, but I cannot find that the sug- 
gestion was made by either of them. 
It is, howeyer, adopted by Enger, 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke without 
(so far as I can see) a shadow of justi- 
fication. 

285. ev 77 Terpawddet. The MSS. have 
ev retparddet and so all editions before 
Brunck; and Invernizzi, Bekker, Din- 
dorf (in his text but not in his notes), 
and Weise. Bekker indeed reports R.’s 
reading to be éevyereparddet “quod neque 
est €v ye érépa mdXet, ut Bekkerus censet, 
neque €v ye rerparéder, quod Dindorfius 
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inde coniici posse putat, sed scribae 
error,” says Enger. But in my judge- 
ment it is “ Bekkeri error,” and R. like 
the other MSS. intended to give év re- 
tpard\et. Musgrave (at Hur. Heracl. 81) 
suggested éy Terpamré\et, and this is 
adopted by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors except as herein appears. But 
Terpdmokis when used as a substantive 
invariably takes the article, and the 
ty could easily drop out before the first 
two letters of rerparédet. I had there- 
fore long ago come to the conclusion 
that we should read ry rerpardder, and 
the same suggestion has been made by 
Meineke and adopted by Holden and 
Hall and Geldart. 

289. xaras MSS. vulgo, except that 
Cratander and some other old editions 
write it x’ draws. Mr. Richards proposes 
kal mas as a question. 

297. mpoomecdy MSS. vulgo (of the 
fire). mpoomecay (of the smoke) Gelenius 
to Kuster (inclusive), Brunck, Bothe, 
and Blaydes. For p’ ek (MSS. vulgo) 
Blaydes reads povx (that is pot ex), which 
seems very probable, and is adopted by 
Van Leeuwen. 

304. 4} dr’ Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Enger, recentiores. «if mor’ MSS. edi- 
tions before Brunck. « adr Brunck, 
taking «i in the sense of erei. Both 
Scaliger and Reiske had previously sug- 
gested # mor which is adopted by Weise; 
but 4 7dr’ is more suitable to the sense 
and is confirmed by the very similar 
line Wasps 402 more 8’, ef py viv, emapr- 
Ecré ot ; 

811. éummpdva MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
thinking that the second syllable was 
short, according to Dawes’s rule, Misc. 
Crit., p. 196, wrote éumumpdvat, and he 
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is followed by Invernizzi, Bothe, Bergk, 
and subsequent editors. Invernizzi in- 
deed says boldly that R. confirms 
Brunck’s alteration, which is absolutely 
untrue. And as we know (1) that 
Dawes’s rule is a mere “ counsel of per- 
fection,” freely ignored by the poets 
(see the Commentary on Plutus 166), 
(2) that the Athenian writers were averse 
to the duplicated p (see the Appendix 
on Birds 1310), it seems very unwise to 
depart from the unanimous reading of 
the MSS. 

316. mporior’ euot. This was first pro- 
posed by Blaydes in his preface to the 
first edition of the Birds, and two years 
later was independently introduced into 
the text by Enger, who is followed by 
Bergk and all subsequent editors except 
Van Leeuwen. mpérov euol R. H. (contra 
metrum) and all editions before Brunck, 
except Scaliger and Faber who have 
€“ol mporov equally contra metrum. 
mporas Gras enol PL. FY, mpares eyol 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
and Weise. mporo y éeyvol Bothe. mpo- 
rnv évot Florent Chretien. Van Leeuwen, 
not troubling himself about the MSS., 
rewrites the verse kahés Oras éepuol map- 
é&eus. 

319. Avypby SoK® pou «7d. and 320 
éorep mupos «.7.A. Soin P!, P*, Brunck 
and all subsequent editions. But in R, 
H. I. 1. and in all editions before Brunck 
the order of the two lines is reversed. 

327. idpiav I. Pt. PX. F'. 1. Zanetti, 
Farreus, Florent Chretien, Scaliger, 
recentiores. oixiay R. H. and all the 
other editions before Scaliger, a very 
strange variant; but R. has idpi written 
in the margin. 


328. poyis R. H. Pt. P? vulgo. pdrrs 
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F!, 1. Dindorf (in notes), Meineke, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, Van Leeuwen. 

330. dovAnow MSS. all editions before 
Dindorf; and Meineke and Holden after- 
wards. Cf. Knights 659, Birds 866. 
dovAator Dindorf, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. 

337, 338. ws tperadavraia Bdpos | dewva 
r. I have adopted Bentley’s presenta- 
tion of these two lines which in the MSS. 
and editions are very unsatisfactory. 
tpitadavraia, of course, agrees with ore- 
héyn above. The readings of the MSS. 
and editions are as follows, és wé\w, ws 
rpirddavrov Bapos, | dewdrar’ R. H. I. P?., 
andso all editions except Dindorf, Enger, 
Holden, and Blaydes. és wédu, és tpird- 
Xavtoy 7d Bdpos | Sewdra7’ P!. F1.1. But the 
corresponding verses in the strophe are 
choriambic dimeters, iad te vépar apya- 
héwv | td te yepdvrav od€Opwr, the first 
long syllable in each line being resolved 
into two short ones. The other at- 
tempts to bring the line into shape are: 
(1) Bothe’s, as rpirddavrov 1rd Bapos, 
which is adopted by Dindorf; and (2) 
Reisig’s, Sedpo, rperadavrdv rt Bapos, which 
is adopted by Enger, Holden, and 
Blaydes. Sedpois supposed to be equiva- 
lent to the és wéduv of the MSS., which 
is a strange mistake, for the Chorus of 
Women are not in the Acropolis, and 
if the Men were (as they are) carrying 
the logs és wéduv, they would not be 
carrying them, dedpo, to the Women. 

345. cas, modwdy’ Bentley, Enger, 
Holden, Meineke, Blaydes, Van Leeu- 
wen. odtodxe, cas MSS. vulgo. I 
accept Bentley’s emendation because in 
these iambic dipodies which do duty for 
a choriamb, we rarely, if ever, find an 
anapaest; and becausethe corresponding 
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line in the strophe is composed of two 
pure choriambs, unless indeed it be the 
missing line. It is observable that the 
line in the MSS. makes the two 
choriambs rhyme, as they do in the two 
following verses. Blaydes, though he 
adopts Bentley's emendation, yet objects 
to it on the ground that it separates 
“parum eleganter” ypycoddga and zro- 
Nodye. But this is really an argument 
in its favour, since the Modrodyxos was not 
the ypvoddopos. See the Commentary. 

347. fv... vmoriprpyow MSS. vulgo. 
The iota subscript was however absent 
until Brunck added it; and Reisig, 
taking the verb to be in the indicative, 
proposed «i ... tromiurpnow, which is 
adopted by Bothe, Enger, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

350. gavov @ These two words are 
given by R. and apparently the other 
MSS. to Stratyllis (except that P'. P?. 
have orparnAaris) ; and then the Chorus 
of Women again take up the speech. 
I think that the only editions which 
follow R. are Invernizzi and Dindorf’s 
Oxford edition ; but almost all the older 
editions give both lines to Stratyllis, 
and all the modern editors continue 
them to the Chorus. The reason for 
introducing the name of Stratyllis is 
that she was the Coryphaeus of the 
Women's Chorus, and that while the 
songs are sung by the full Chorus, the 
dialogue is, as a rule, carried on by the 
Coryphaeus alone. But to prefix to the 
speeches the name of the Coryphaeus, or 
as Van Leeuwen does the title Kopudaios, 
is to place him in the position of an 
actorand givesriseto great awkwardness. 
It is always the Chorus who are speaking, 
though in the dialogue they speak 
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through the mouth of their Coryphaeus. 
He is merely their mouthpiece and has 
no independent existence. However I 
have elsewhere left ‘ Stratyllis” as the 
speaker’s name. 

352. ideiy. This word is omitted in 
R. H. and in all editions before Kuster, 
but is found in I, P. P?. F', 1. and is 
inserted by Kuster (who had access to 
I. and 1.) and all subsequent editors.— 
This remark equally applies to xaynal’ 
in line 358, and to dn in line 360. 

357. atras MSS. vulgo. This seems 
quite right, but Bergk suggested airais, 
which is introduced into the text by 
Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

362. maraédrw’ Kai ortao’ Florent 
Chretien, Bentley, Porson. The MSS. 
(except the conjecturers P’. and F".) 
have mwara€ato tis’ Kal orao and so 
all editions before Brunck. This is a 
syllable too much, and either rs or kat 
must go. It seems to me that the 
omission of 7s improves the language 
and makes the line far more rhythmical ; 
but Brunck followed his MS. P!. in 
omitting «ai and subsequent editors 
have followed Brunck. 

364. cov Kkoxktd To ynpas Reisig, Din- 
dorf (in notes), Weise, Enger, Holden, 
Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. ékkoxku® 7d ynpas cov 
MSS. editions before Brunck. 
70 yjpas Brunck to Dindorf; and Bergk. 

365. drrov R. H. vulgo. dar P'. P?. 
Brunck, Bothe, Bekker, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

366. KovdvAas P}. P?, F!. 1. Kuster, re- 
centiores. daxrvAors R. H. editions before 
Kuster. 

367. wAevpovas P!, P?,1, Brunck, recen- 
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tiores, except Invernizzi. mvedpovas R. H. 
editions before Brunck ; and Invernizzi. 
But in Frogs 474 R. has mAevpdvor, and 
that Comedy is far more accurately 
presented in the Ravenna MS. than is 
the Lysistrata. 

377. Aovtpdv y eyo Bentley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores. dovrpdy o° éya 
Grynaeus. Aovrpoy eyo MSS. all other 
editions before Dindorf. Brunck pro- 
posed cot Noutpoy, 

380. 7ArdEecs R. H. P}. P*.1. all editions 
before Dindorf; and Bergk afterwards. 
md€ee Buttmann, Dindorf, Enger, and 
Holden in his first edition. In Wasps 
772 we have the future ;Atdcopar. 
Bentley therefore proposed to read here 
pagers. Andso F*. And 7\udfecisread by 
Cobet, Meineke, and subsequent editors. 
But it seems to me that the future 
is required, and that it is more reason- 
able to regard nArdém as an irregular 
verb with 7dudEm for the active, and 
nrcacopac for the middle future. In 
words like this which were in constant 
use in the daily life of the citizens 
irregularities are to be expected. 

384. dy Bracrarvys (from a conjecture 
of Brunck which he did not himself 
adopt) Dindorf, Weise, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. dra- 
BXaoravns MSS. editions before Dindorf. 
But Brunck, observing that according 
to Dawes’s rule (see on 311 supra) the 
vowel before BA would be long, and that 
the Comic writers rarely if ever used 
éres with a subjunctive without dy, and 
that both these objections might be met 
by reading dv Bdacrdvys, yet declared 
most truly that Dawes’s rule was made 
too strict, and therefore retained the 
MS. reading. But on the other hand 
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both the rules mentioned by Brunck 
are, though not universally true, yet in 
accordance with the general trend of 
Comic usage, and where they can be 
followed by so very slight an alteration 
it seems desirable to make it. dpPda- 
ordyns Reisig, Enger, Holden, Bergk. 
apBXacraveis Meineke. 

388. muxvor H. P*. |. Zanetti and all 
subsequent editors before Brunck. zro- 
xwot R. Junta, Cratander. Bentley pro- 
posed muxvol which was afterwards found 
in P!. and is read by Brunck and all 
subsequent editors. But P!.is a MS. of 
no authority whatever for the traditional 
reading; wuxiyvol, the ordinary epic form, 
is found, though rarely, in writers of 
this period; and suits the rhythm of the 
line far better than ruxvoi; R.’s reading, 
though erroneous, is in favour of the 
trisyllabic form ; and therefore it seems 
undesirable to reject the great authority 
of the MSS, 

391. Spact pev R. H. (and, though they 
divide the words differently, P*. F4. and 
1.) vulgo, but Zanetti, Farreus, and 
Scaliger to Brunck inclusive write 
pact; and Bothe in his second edition 
inserts a y before épact. P'., trying to 
give the full proverb, corrects 6 j2) dépas 
lol. 

398. dxo\aordopata. The MSS. divide 
this word into two, akédaor’ dopara, and 
so all editions before Dindorf except 
Bothe, the iota subscript (dcpara) being 
added by Portus. This was obviously 
wrong, and Bentley suggested dxodaory- 
para which is read by Bothe in both 
editions. But Dobree, referring to 406 
infra and to Demosthenes against Lacri- 
tus 26 (p. 980) roaira rovrwy éott ra 
kakoupynpata, and observing that in 
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Bekkeri Anecd., p. 367. 21, the term 
dxo\aotdpata is attributed to Aristo- 
phanes, proposed dxo\acrdcpara, Which 
is read by Dindorf, Enger, and all sub- 
sequent editors except Hall and Geldart 
(who revert to the MS. reading) and 
Bothe. 

400. ai r@\Aa 6 MSS. and all editions 
except Blaydes, who says “‘ Malim ai y’ 
a@\ka 8 cum Dobraeo,” and alters the 
text accordingly. But this is hardly 
fair to Dobree who merely observed that 
he had thought of ai 7’ Ada @ but adds, 
with justice, that the common reading 
is superior, ‘sed praestat vulgata.” 

403. roy advxoy I. P?, P?. F4. 1. Zanetti, 
Farreus, Kuster, recentiores. rdv dhucd 
R. H. and all editions, save as aforesaid, 
before Kuster. 

408. dv éemecxevacas Pt. P?. 1. Kuster 
(in notes), Bergler (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores. 6éyv écxevacas R. H. editions 
before Brunck. 

416. rod rhs yuvatkds pou odds Enger. 
THs pov yuvatkds tovs mdédas R. H. all 
editions before Kuster; and Invernizzi, 
Dindorf(in text), and Bergk afterwards. 
THs pov yuvatxds tov zrodds I, Pl P®% 1. 
Kuster, recentiores, except as mentioned 
in this and the following note. And 
I doubt if I was justified in departing 
from this. pov tijs yuvatkds tov modds 
Meineke, Hall and Geldart. 

417. eumeéfe Reisig, Enger. cupmeé- 
(ec Dobree, Hall and Geldart. & meéfer 
Bothe. mee MSS. vulgo. But Porson 
observed that although the antepenult. 
of daxrvAidvoy when derived from Saxri- 
Awos, @ ving, is long, yet when derived 
from Sdkrudos, a toe, it is necessarily 
short. And he proposed to remodel 
this and the preceding line by reading 
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7d Saxtvdidioy Tod Todds | Tov THs yvvatkds 
pov mete. And this is adopted by 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Blaydes, and 
Van Leeuwen, but involves too great a 
departure from the original. Of the 
_ additional syllable supplied by conjec- 
ture, it seems to me that Reisig’s is the 
most probable. 

423. trav mudkav MSS. vulgo. ais rv- 
Aas Hamaker, Meineke, Holden, and 
Hall and Geldart. 

459. apn&ere MSS. vulgo. Both Wake- 
field and Dobreesuggested apafere, which 
is approved by Dindorf in his notes and 
adopted by Enger, Meineke, and subse- 
quent editors. But dpnéere, charge to the 
rescue, gives a very good sense, and the 
verbisafavourite one with Aristophanes, 
see supra 304, Wasps 402, Thesm. 696, 
Plutus 476; and it does not seem jus- 
tifiable to displace it for a verb, which 
may give even a better sense, but which 
is never employed by Aristophanes in 
this simple form. 

461. maicac@ I. P'. P2. F.. Portus to 
Bergler, Bentley, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. ravoec@ R. editions before 
Portus. zaavec@’ H. Brunck, recentiores, 
except as aforesaid. 

465. pa rov ’A7odA@ R. H. all editions 
before Kuster; and Bergler, Enger, and 
Holden afterwards. v7 rov’AmdddXo I. Pl. 
P®, F’. 1. Kuster, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. But I think that a negative 
answer is required. Lysistrata’s ques- 
tion is Think you that there is no xody 
in women. The ovx is to be taken with 
éveivat, not with ote. To which the 
Magistrate replies, No, by Apollo, I 
don't think that; I know that they have 
plenty of it if there is a tavern-keeper at 
hand. 
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467. rode ths yis Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. ryode yjs MSS. editions 
before Kuster. 

468. «is Adyov R. vulgo. cis (or és) 
Adyous H. I, P*. P*. F4. Kuster to Invernizzi 
(inclusive), and Bekker, Weise, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. And 
Porson (at Eur. Phoen. 714 as eis Ad yous 
Evia Toduveixes podov) is supposed to 
have been in favour of the latter reading, 
though in truth he is only quoting, 
without comment, what was the received 
reading in his time. eis Adyov in this 
sense is very common in Aristophanes ; 
areppur® eis Adyov €A\On Knights 806, 
EvvehOciv ras rpinpers eis Adyov Id. 1800, 
es Adyov edGeiv Clouds 470. 

477. ér dvexréa 745’ Dobree, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. ¢06’ avexra rad’ R. H. editions 
before Dindorf, and Bothe afterwards. 
But Bentley suggested é7’, which has 
since been found in the other MSS. 
ér’ avexra tad’ I, PLL. er’ dvexra rade y’ 
P*, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. ér’ dvexra 
taut Bergk. Dobree suggested dvexréa, 
referring to Oed. Col. 883 ap ody vBpis 
rad’ ; To which 
Blaydes objects that ‘‘ dvexrés significat 
tolerabilis, avexréos tolerandus.” But tole- 
randus is the very signification required ; 
and dvexréos answers far more suitably 
to the Bacanoréoyv which follows. 

479, per’ éuod MSS. vulgo. In order to 
avoid the hiatus after these words Reisig 
proposed to add y’, and Bergk inserted 
0. The latteris followed by Holden and 
Blaydes. But a little composite lyric 
ode like this is not subject to the strict 
rules of a regular anapaestic system. 

486. cai pv aitov MSS. vulgo. For 
a’rav Hamaker suggests mavrav (which 
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Meineke actually brings into the text), 
Bergk rdyray or adrés, and Blaydes tpav 
or airé ye. The reason for these futile 
attempts to corrupt a perfectly genuine 
text is the change from the 3rd person 
in the present line to the 2nd person in 
the next, than which nothing can be 
more common. We have another in- 
stance a few lines below, raév dvdpav arr’ 
€Tovelre. 

487. dmekNelcate Toicr poxdoicw Sca- 
liger, Faber, Brunck, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi and Blaydes. And so both 
Bentley and Dawes had corrected the 
line. dzekdeioate ois poxdois R, H. 
editions before Portus (except Grynaeus), 
and Invernizzi afterwards. 
poxdois P!, P?, F. 1. Grynaeus, Portus, 
Kuster, Bergler. Portus attempted to 
mend the metre by changing 7wéAu into 
dxpénoduw, and this error was continued 
till Brunck’s time, even by those who 
read roto. poxdoio1, though Scaliger pro- 
tested against it in his note. Blaydes 
writes poyAois amréxAnoay. 

494. ri dé devdv Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ti Sewdy MSS. editions 
before Brunck. 

499. ws cwOnoer x.7.A. Neither in R. 
nor in H, is this line found in the text ; 
but in R. somebody has written it at the 
foot of the page, and in H. it is given in 
the margin. Nor is it found in any 
printed edition before Brunck. But it 
appears in the text of I. P!. P?. F.1,; 
and all subsequent editors have followed 
Brunck in inserting it in the text. It 
seems to me agreat pity that it was ever 
discovered; it creates an intolerable 
repetition ; and I suspect that it isa line 
invented by F. or some other conjec- 
turer, as an alternative to the genuine 
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reading. See on 20 supra. The ye in 
the Magistrate’s speech was added by 
Brunck. 

500. &\Ad omréa (or wonréa) MSS. 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. dAX’ dzrox- 
réa Junta, Cratander, Grynaeus to Portus 
(inclusive). But this is not due to a 
separate tradition. It arises, as Brunck 
also observed, from an error in reading 
the MSS. In R., and probably in all 
the MSS., ddX’ dronréa might easily be 
mistaken for aA)’ dwoxréa by a careless 
reader. ad)’ drodexréa Zanetti, Farreus, 
Florent Chretien, Scaliger, Faber, Kuster, 
Bergler; no doubt a correction by 
Zanetti or some earlier scholar. 

506. cavty kpoéas. All the MSS. and 
editions have xpo£ars till Meinekethought 
fit to corrupt it into "xpwéas, an error 
which is followed by Van Leeuwen. 
The optative is obviously right. The 
Magistrate’s reply is equivalent to the 
familiar és xeadry col. 

.507. rod pév mporépov modéuov xara. 
See the Commentary. In the MSS. and 
editions generally the line runs jets rév 
bev mpdtepoy méepoy Kal Tov xpdvoy AvEexXd- 
peaOa (or nvecxopeba or vexducOa or 
nvetyoueoOa), which is not easily distin- 
guishable from nonsense. Porson pro- 
posed kat xpdvov nvexydpeO ipav, which is 
read by Meineke and Holden, but does 
not seem to mend matters. Bergk pro- 
posed rov ev mpdrepoy mod€uov xpdvov 
eEnver pe bpov, Which would be better 
if for mpétepov he had written rporépov. 
Van Leeuwen, as usual, inserts an 
entirely unauthorized line, jets roy pev 
mporepdy ye xpdvoy Kédopuar Averydped 
UM@V. 

509. kairod« Reiske, Dobree, Enger, 
recentiores, except Bothe. kar’ ob« (with 
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or without the iota subscript) MSS. 
editions before Enger, and Bothe after- 
wards, 

517. evdis 5°. I have inserted these 
words to supply a foot which is wanting 
in the MSS. except P!. and F.., and 
(without a lacuna marked) in all editions 
before Brunck; and (with a lacuna 
marked) in Enger, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, and Hall and Geldart. The 
two excepted MSS. insert dy7ov before 
BovAevp’, which is followed by Brunck to 
Weise inclusive, though, as Dindorf says, 
it is obviously an infelicitous conjecture 
of some grammarian. Bentley proposed 
to insert woAA@ in the same place; and 
Porson rovrov, which is followed by 
Holden and Blaydes. But the omission 
is clearly at the commencement of the 
line; and Brunck proposed to commence 
it with a\da ray’; Dobree by avis 0’; 
Dindorf by kde’, and Blaydes by pera 
rav@, whilst Van Leeuwen reads rayéws 
&.—tpov P'. FL. Zanetti, recentiores. 
nuov R. H. P®. Junta and Cratander. 

519. dv pack’ ei Porson, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. épacxe wei R. H. 
editions before Brunck. ¢dckev dp ef 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 

524. ob dnt’ éof. a8’ is omitted in 
the MSS., which leave the line a syllable 
short; and so all the editions before 
Brunck; and Bekker afterwards. Tyr- 
whitt suggested ovdcis 676’, and Reisig 
ov Oj’, odx; but the real question is 
between the ov d47’ é08 of Brunck and 
Porson, and the ov d47’ cif’ of Dobree. 
The former, which I prefer, was adopted 
by Brunck to Dindorf (inclusive) and 
by Van Leeuwen; but Dindorf in his 
notes went over to Dobree, and has been 
followed byallsubsequent editors except 
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Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. Dobree 
also remarked ‘Si constaret 7 6’ érepds 
tus pro 7 & Os érepds tis dici, ut 514, hoe 
mallem,” a suggestion which I should 
have thought mostimprobable, but which 
is adopted by Blaydes. Dobree himself, 
however, finally preferred od d47° ¢o8. 

528. xayrictwrav Kuster, recentiores, 
except Hall and Geldart. xdvricwrad’ 
R. H. editions before Kuster, and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. xal cra’ P!. 
Pe Pu 

531. wept ryv xepadryy; In order to 
make this little system of dimeters cor- 
respond with that in 597-607 Enger 
proposed to divide this line into two, 
viz. first rept rv kepadny ; py vuv Cdnv, and 
secondly ddd’ ei govorw roir éeymddtov. 
He did not indeed alter the text, but 
that has been done by Meineke and one 
or two others. Most editors, however, 
have wisely forborne to tamper with 
the text. It is by no means certain that 
the two systems were intended to cor- 
respond closely, and very many altera- 
tions are required to make them do so. 
The dimeter systems which wind up the 
long tetrameters in the Wasps (621-30 
and 719-24) do not correspond, though 
those in the Birds (523-38 and 611-26) 
do. And I myself retain the opinion 
which I expressed more than forty years 
ago, in the Commentary on the Peace, 
that in these little corresponding systems 
we are not to expect the same exact 
metrical concordance which we find in 
the lyrical strophes and antistrophes 
intended to be sung by the Chorus. 

535. rodroy 6) Bentley. The readings 
here are almost identical with those in 
604 infra. 

539. draiper’d. The MSS. read aipecd’ 
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&, and so all editions except Grynaeus 
before Brunck; and Bothe afterwards. 
This of course is against the metre, and 
Bentley suggested aipaped’ &, which Hall 
and Geldart read. But all the MSS. and 
the Scholiast give the second person. 
Grynaeus has aipecde & 3, and Scaliger 
proposed aipecOé y’ @, but both de and ye 
would be out of place. Brunck substi- 
tuted draiper’ 6, observing “ Scholiastes, 
textus vocem exponens, dvayapjcare ait ; 
quae interpretatio manifeste refertur ad 
amaiper’. Hesychius draipe, avaxwpet. 
Eccl. 818 peor anjpa thy yvdbov yakkav 
éyoy. Frequens historicis verbum tam 
de terrestri quam de maritimo itinere.” 
Jt seems to me that the compound verb 
is here more probable than the simple 
one. Brunck’s emendation has been 
followed by all subsequent editors except 
Bothe, Holden, and Hall and Geldart. 
Meineke in his V. A. proposes apaic6’ 
av, referringto Frogs 437, where how- 
ever the meaning is quite different, and 
this is adopted by Holden. 

d41. éywye «7A. This and the fol- 
lowing verse are corrupted in the MSS., 
and it would be tedious to enumerate all 
the suggestions that have been made for 
setting them right. It is necessary to 
see clearly what their metre should he. 
The present line consists of a mono- 
syllabic base followed by two paeons and 
two cretics~|—Uuu|—uveu|—-u—|—u 
—|. The following verse consists of three 
paeons and one cretic ~UYY|—Uv UL | 
—vvvu|—vu-—|. In the present line R. 
H. P’, have eye yap ovmore kapouw ay dp- 
Xounévn, and soall editions before Brunck, 
This was quite right except that a tro- 
chee was substituted for the first pacon. 
Those inveterate conjecturers P. F4, 
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however, substituted an iambic verse 
éyd yap otror’ dv kapoun” dpxoupévn which 
is quite out of place, but is adopted by 
Brunck, Invernizzi, and Weise. Her- 
mann proposed to restore the first paeon 
by reading ey yap é7 ay, and Enger by 
éywye yap dv, which has been generally 
followed. Blaydes, though retaining 
Enger’s reading in his text, suggested os 
ovdéror éywy amokapou ay dpxovpévn, a 
very good line, but quite unlike the 
reading of any MS. or grammarian. It 
is, however, brought into the text by 
Van Leeuwen. 

542. ovdé ydvar’ x.r.4. See the pre- 
ceding note. In the MSS. this line 
runs ovde (R. H., odre P*. P%. FL 1.) ra 
yovara Kéros éhei (R. H. P®., EXou P*. FL) 
pov Kayarnpds, and so all editions before 
Weise; and Bergk and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Bentley emended 
the second half of the line as in the 
text €\o. pe Kapyarnpds av, and Hermann 
the first half as in the text ovdé ydvar’ 
The whole line as in the text 
is read by Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
Enger, Holden, Meineke, and Van Leeu- 
wen. Blaydes substitutes a verse of his 
own, ovd€ pe Ta yodva Kapatnpds av Edor 
KOrros, 

545, 546. In most of the MSS. there 
is a d€ before Apacs and cody, but not 
before dirérodts; but recent editors have 
mostly arranged it as in my text, some 
however inserting rd before cody. 

549, avdpeordrwy MSS. editions (ex- 
cept Bothe) before Dindorf; and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. dvdpeordrn 
Athenaeus iii. 39 (p. 90B), Suidas, s.v. 
76m, Eustathius at Od. iv. 89, Bergler 
(in notes), Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except as herein appears. 


x , 
ay ko7ros, 


> , 
avSpetdrata: 
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Scaliger, Bentley, Kuster (in notes), 
Van Leeuwen. The MS, reading is cer- 
tainly right. See the Commentary. 
The alternative suggestions could not 
have been made had their authors 
realized the fact that the Chorus of 
Women in the orchestra, the women 
who are speaking, are the old women, 
and the actors on the stage, the women 
who are addressed, the young women. 
The quotations in Suidas and the other 
authors are valueless to determine a 
reading, except when they are made for 
the sake of a particular word or phrase, 
in which case they are good evidence of 
the reading in the MS. which those 
authors used. Brunck truly observes 
that each of the two substantives ought 
to have its own adjective; and that in- 
stead of introducing into Aristophanes 
the misquotations in other authors 
‘“‘corrigendi e Comico Suidas, Athenaeus, 
et qui eum descripsit Eustathius.” 

551. jvmepy 6 Bentley, Reisig, Blaydes, 
comparing Knights 366. jvrep 6 MSS. 
editions before Dindorf, except Bothe. 
ivrep 6 re Porson, Elmsley (at Med. 102), 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Blaydes. But there seems no reason 
for insisting so strongly on the co-opera- 
tion of *Epws and ’Adpodirn. 

558. evreén R. H. P*. 1. and all editions 
except Bergk, Meineke, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. évrnéy P}. FI). 
(the conjecturing MSS.) Bergk and Hall 
and Geldart. Cobet, however, objected 
to évréén on the ground, I suppose, on 
which so many of his blunders were 
based, viz. that the future middle 
(ré£onar) being in use, the future active 
(réo) could not be used. This is of 
course an entire mistake, and even as 
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regards this very verb Aristophanes 
himself twice employs the future active, 
Knights 1037, Thesm. 509. However, 
Hirschig conjectured évordén, which Van 
Leeuwen reads; Meineke conjectured, 
and inserted in the text, évreivy; and 
My. Richards conjectures eumjén. 

554. é€v rois "EAAnot MSS. vulgo. dv 
tots "EAAnot Bergk. 

557. kav tatot xvtpais kay. This is 
Brunck’s suggestion, approved by Din- 
dorf in his notes, and adopted by Weise 
and almost all subsequent editors, though 
a few, reading xdy in the first place, 
read cai in the second. kal ratou yirpats 
kai MSS. editions before Weise. 

565. mpaypara madca Terapaypéva Trod- 
ha Oivacbe Tyrwhitt. Svvacde atom rera- 
paypévarpaypatrarro\\a MSS. (except that 
l. has dvvac6at) all editions before Brunck. 
Brunck substitutes cere for Sivace. 
Bentley and Kuster proposed to change 
tpeis Svvacde into ipiy dSuvardy, and 
Invernizzi writes tyeis Suvardy. Porson 
proposed to change divacde into duva- 
ral, and so Hlmsley at Ach. 78; and this 
is followed by Bothe, Bekker, and all 
subsequent editors. But Tyrwhitt’s 
emendation which does not change a 
single letter is to be preferred. 

567. S0mep kdwornp Bentley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores. omep kdworTip 
MSS. all editions, except Bothe, before 
Dindorf. 

574. méxov MSS. vulgo. Kuster pro- 
posed zéxouv, “than which,” says Brunck, 
“nihil magis inutile est.” It is, how- 
ever, adopted by Bothe, Dindorf (in 
notes), Enger, Holden, Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart. 

575, émt kAivns P}. P% F!, 1. Zanetti, 
Farreus, Enger, Holden, Bergk, recen- 
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tiores. émixdweis ceteri. There isa doubt 
about the reading of R. and H. R. is 
said to have émi «divers, but it is possible 
that the abbreviation of the last syllable 
may have been intended for -ns, and if 
so the accent shows that it was so 
intended. 

589. # ye Surdodv MSS. vulgo. 7 dur- 
hodv Dindorf, Enger, Holden. 7 dumdovy 
Blaydes. 

594, ovcovy xdivOpes P!, P?. FL.1. Brunck, 
and so (or, at Reisig’s suggestion, xav- 
dSpes) allsubsequent editors except Weise. 
It seems to me that kavdpes is right, the 
meaning being simply Do not men, as 
well as women, grow old? ‘The article 


is not wanted. ovxovy y’ avdpes R. H. 


editions before Brunck; and Weise 
afterwards. 
598. dors ére Florent Chretien, 


Brunck, recentiores, except Van Leeu- 
wen, who writes, at Blaydes’s suggestion, 
GXN boris oticacba Suvaros. Gattis éoTt 
MSS. editions, except Florent Chretien, 
before Brunck. 

600. xoupioy €ora Elmsley (at Ach. 
788), Dindorf, Enger, Holden, Meineke. 
xwpiov éeoti MSS. vulgo. Kaipudy eorw 
Zanetti, Farreus,and (with copdy aveicba 
to complete the verse) Blaydes. kaipros 
ecot ye Brunck. dpidv eorw Bentley. 
Gps éooi (with copdv y avnce) Weise. 
xXopioy éora Bergk. 

604. rodroy 5) Bentley. rovrovt MSS. 
editions before Brunck. rovrovdi Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker, Weise. 
tovrovyt Hlmsley (at Ach. 784), Dindorf, 
Enger, recentiores, except Bothe. 

605. rod det Bentley, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. rod dee R. H. P® 1. Invernizzi, 
Bekker. rod dép P'. F'. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Scaliger, Faber, Bothe. rod déo. Junta, 
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Cratander, and the other editions before 
Brunck. i ce det Brunck. 

613. éreckevacpeva PX, PX FLL 
Brunck, recentiores. éoxevacpéva R. 
H. editions before Brunck. 

615. dvdpes PX, P2 FY 1. Brunck, 
recentiores. dvépwxra R. H. editions 
before Brunck, except Scaliger and 
Faber who omit the word, Scaliger how- 
ever observing that some read aydpes and 
some av6perou, 

622. és KrewOévous I, PL P?, FL 1. 
Kuster, recentiores. éx KdewOévous 
R. H. editions before Kuster. 

633. ’Apioroyeiron MSS.  vulgo. 
Though the dative is used with é£js 
the genitive is more frequently found. 
Blaydes therefore writes ’Apioroyetrovos, 
and is followed by Van Leeuwen. 

634. airddev. See the Commentary. 
yap MSS. all editions before 
Brunck; and Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
(obelized) Hall and Geldart afterwards. 
And this seems to have been the reading 
of theScholiast, whose gloss, Aetzret BonGes, 
shows that he took the line to mean 
“He (Aristogeiton) -is my Helper” 
against the women. It is unnecessary 
to consider whether the words can 
mean this, since airés is metrically 
impossible. aird Bothe, Dindorf, and 
subsequent editors before Blaydes. 
This reading is attributed to Scaliger, 
but wrongly. Scaliger proposed airtos 
yap (meaning I suppose to omit poz), but 
added “alii atras vel airé.” Bergler 
in his note says “ mallem airé.” With 
this reading the line is translated by 
Enger “illud ipsum meum est ut tan- 
quam alter Aristogiton huius anus 
imperium affectantis maxillas feriam,” 
but it is difficult to see how aivro can 


5) Ey 
autos 
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have that meaning. atrés ody Brunck. 
tavTo yap Blaydes. rovdro yap Van Leeu- 
wen. savra yap Mr. Richards. 

636. «icidvra o° Bentley, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe and (in his 
text) Dindorf, but Dindorf approved of 
it in his notes. eioidvras MSS. all 
editions before Bekker ; and Bothe and 
(in his text) Dindorf afterwards. 

645. kar’ €xovea Tov Kpoxwtov Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. 
Kataxéovoa Tov Kpoxoroy R. H. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker. KaTéxoura Toy kpo- 
xorov I, P!. P?, F'. 1. Kuster in his notes. 


Kataxéovcay xKpoketov all editions 
before Scaliger’s. kxarayéovca kpoxarov 
Sealiger, Faber, Kuster. xaréyovoca 


kpoxrov Burmann (in Bergler’s edition). 

654. «ir dvakooartes MSS. vulgo. Bent- 
ley said “forte dyrava\eoartes,” and 
Reisig suggested eicavakacarres. Blaydes 
reads The anapaest 
in the sixth place of the line is very 
unusual. 

657. rad y avnkro MSS. vulgo. rHde 
a avnkt Dobree, which Engerapproves, 
and Blaydes and Van Leeuwen adopt. 
rade taynkto (with ’y for ro later in 
the line) Bergk, Meineke; and (with 
cov for ré) Cobet, Holden. 

664. Xevkdrodes Hermann, Bothe, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Enger, recen- 
tiores, except Bergk. Avxdrodes (contra 
metrum) MSS. ceteri. 

673. Aumapots P'. Bentley, Bergler 
(in notes), Brunck, recentiores, except 
Weise. dzapas (variously accented and 
contra metrum) the other MSS. and 
editions. 

676. dcaypado Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. diaypdyo (contra metrum) 
R. H. editions before Kuster. dvaypaya 


eEavahooartes. 
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I, P. P?, FY. 1. Kuster, Burmann, in 
Bergler’s text, though Bergler himself 
disapproved of it, Porson proposed 
diaypdpery, which would destroy the 
dramatic vigour of the line. 

678. av drodicdo. R. H. P®. Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores. dv dmodéoOa P'. 
F’. 1. dvarodioba. Junta, Cratander, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. dvamodeira Za- 
netti, Farreus. dy dmwodicba Grynaeus. 
avaro\cio Oa Portus to Bergler. 

679. ef’ imrav R. H. vulgo. [éypawe] 
prinre P}, P?, F1. 1. obviously derived 
from ¢ypay’ ed’ immav. Cobet proposed 
ap’ imrav, which is adopted by Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, and Van Leeuwen. 
But I entirely agree with Blaydes, who 
says “quum hic non de pugnando 
ad’ inmwv, sed de insidendo eq’ immav 
(eroxetoOa) agatur, praestat haud dubie 


vuleata.” 
693. w épets Bentley, Dindorf (in 
notes), Holden. eépeis MSS. vulgo. 


Enger inserted the p earlier in the line 
before ei, Bergk proposed to insert it 
after épeis, and this is done by Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. 

699. maou kal Trois yeiroow MSS. vulgo. 
Under the idea that mac. would include 
rois yettoou (as to which see the Com- 
mentary) Bentley proposed to change 
mao into raol, and Elmsley to change 
kat trois into rotor, which is done by 


Blaydes. But both these changes would 
leave the Athenian citizens out of 
account. 


701. roiot mat R. H. vulgo. raicr 
maol P}, F', Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. And 
this seems to have been the reading of 
the Scholiast, who says Aetres rats euats. 

702. xdéyarnriy P. P?. F4, 1. Bisetus, 


Portus, Kuster, recentiores. kapanriy 
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(a mere clerical error, the ya having 
been mistaken for p») R. H. all editions 
before Portus. kemairny (from a conjec- 
ture of Florent Chretien) Scaliger and 
Faber. 

704. mavonobe MSS. vulgo. matcecbe 
Bentley, Brunck (following the rule 
laid down by Dawes at Clouds 366), 
Meineke. 

705. AaBev tis pas Bentley (who adds 
“et sic MS.’’), Porson, Dobree (in Ad- 
denda to Porson’s Aristophanica), Bothe, 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes. AaBav ipas 
vis R. H. editions before Kuster (except 
that some have nas); and Bergler 
afterwards. iuas \aBov rs P', P®. FY 1. 
Kuster, Brunck, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. It is not known to what MS. 
Bentley referred.—dépwy MSS. vulgo. 
Suidas, s. v. Wydodopia, citing this line 
from memory, wrote the last word 6é\a@r, 
whence both Bentley (doubtfully) and 
Porson (confidently) proposed ever. 
And devav was read by Bothe in his first 
edition, but not in his second. 

709. dOupov mepiratety (without 7) 
Dobree, Bekker, Weise. @@ujov mepura- 
reiv + MSS. vulgo. Porson first, and 
Meineke afterwards, proposed aéupety, 
which is read by Holden, Blaydes, and 
Van Leeuwen. But this does not meet 
the difficulty. The misconduct of her 
young comrades does not make Lysis- 
trata ‘walk up and down” simpliciter ; 
it makes her “walk up and down” in 
a despondent mood. 

719. dmodiSpackovor R. H. vulgo. 
diadiSpdckovor P’, P*2, F. 1. Hall and 
Geldart and Van Leeuwen. The &.a- 
seems to have crept in from d:adéyouray 
in the following line. 

722. tpoytdias P}. P?, F1. 1, Grynaeus, 
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Kuster, recentiores, except Hall and 
Geldart and Van Leeuwen who read 
Tpoxtdelas. tpoxedias R. H. editions 
(excepting Grynaeus) before Kuster. 
Elmsley proposed to retain rpoxetdias 
and omit av. 

725. xaréonaca MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
(in his V. A.) proposed avéonaca, which 
is read by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. 
Meineke’s reason is that “xaréomaca 
cum kdto wérecOar Stavoovpervny aegre 
coit,” but it is plain that he did not 
realize the situation. Before the 
deserter on her sparrow’s back could fly 
down to the lower city, she had to fly 
up to surmount the wall of the Acro- 
polis; and it was only while she was 
rising for that purpose that she would 
be within Lysistrata’s reach. She must 
have been still within the Acropolis, and 
thérefore still on her upward flight, 
when Lysistrata seized her by the hair 
and dragged her down fromthesparrow’s 
back to the ground. So soon as she 
began xarw wérecOac she would have 
been out of Lysistrata’s reach. xaré- 
oraca is the very word required and 
altogether unsuitable. 
Meineke would also change y6és into 
tpis, and piay into Mixav, but there he 
has found no followers. 

727. Ekxovew MSS. vulgo. See the 
Commentary. Strange to say Wake- 
field (at Eur. Ion 1410 madca déxovea) 
proposed to alter this into mAéxovow ; 
and more strangely still Dobree made 
the same suggestion. And Meineke 
says “aut mAéxovow verum videtur, aut 
quod ego conieci Aéyouow.” Yet &dxov- 
ow is beyond all question the right 
word, and Holdenis the only editor who 
has brought mAéxovew into the text— di 
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Elmsley (at Ach. 108), Dobree, Fritzsche 
(at Frogs 170), Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. #8n MSS. vulgo. 

730. karakorrépeva MSS. vulgo. The 
Etym. Magn. under gevs has xatakaprré- 
peva, whence xaraxantépeva is read by 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Van Leeu- 
wen. They attribute this reading to 
Brunck, but though Brunck at first 
adopted it, he afterwards altogether 
repudiated it, referring to the first section 
of Lucian’s Adversus Indoctum, where 
kaTakoérT@ Occurs in a similar connexion. 

733. Svareravyy P}, P?, F'. 1. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Invernizzi. 
Ovarreravyve R. H. editions before Brunck ; 
and Invernizzi afterwards. See Peace 
844, Birds 666. Brunck also refers to 
Eur. Med. 746. 

739. amépxopa R. H. PX. FX. vulgo. 
Kuster proposed ézap- 
épxopat, and this is approved, but not 
read, by Brunck and Dindorf. Brunck 
says “legi possit dvépxoua vel éravépxo- 
pa. sed vulgatum bonum est; subau- 
ditur otkodev, €& oikov.” However dvepxo- 
pa is read by Enger, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors. 

740. rovro ov I, P'. P?, F). 1, Scaliger 
(in notes), Kuster, recentiores, except as 
hereafter appears. rovrov od R. H. all 
editions before Kuster, and Invernizzi 
afterwards. Before Kuster had dis- 
covered the true reading in his MSS. (I. 
and 1.), Bentley suggested rovrovi, which 
is read by Dindorf, Weise, Enger, Bergk, 
and Van Leeuwen. But the emphatic 
ov is found in all the MSS. Reisig 
suggested rovde od, which is read by 
Meineke and Holden. 

761. xakkaBifovoay R, H. P*% and 
(originally) P}. vulgo. 


emépxopat I, P®, 


cakkaBafovoay I. 
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and (as corrected) P. Dindorf (in text), 
Meineke, Holden, and Halland Geldart. 
Dobree proposed xxxaBafouvedr (referring 
to Birds 261, where x:xxaBai is given as 
the note of the owl), and this is approved 
by Dindorf in his notes and read by 
Enger. —xixxaBi¢ovodv Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. But the word is found in 
Aristotle, Athenaeus, Pollux, Aelian, and 
elsewhere, and uniformly begins with 
kikkaBad was a mere fancy word of 
Aristophanes. 

763. ovk ote | mobciv MSS. vulgo. ov 
moeiv | viec@ Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
This is very plausible, but it seems 
impossible to desert the reading of all 
the MSS., especially as Aristophanes was 
rather given to placing ote at the end 
ofa line. Apart from the present pas- 
sage, he has done so thrice in this very 
play ; supra 247, 464, and infra 1149. 

772. ra & iméprepa veptepa MSS. vulgo. 
There seems no ground for Dobree’s 
proposed transposition ra 65€ véprep’ 
iméprepa. The two readings are iden- 
tical in meaning, and the MS. reading is 
supported by the Scholiast; see the 
Commentary. In the corresponding 
phrase we invariably find ao placed 
before kérw. Dobree’s proposal is how- 
ever adopted by Blaydes. 

774. fy dé diaordow (or -) P?. PX. FE. 
1, Kuster, recentiores, except Invernizzi. 
jy S¢ & dmoardow (or- «) R. H. Invernizzi. 
hy & editions before 
“Secaliger’s.” jy 8 dp’ anooréow 
“ Scaliger,” “Faber,” Bentley. But the 
reading in the text, which was not then 
known, is better in itself, and accounts 
for the double dé in R, and H. 

777-80. cais .. 
four lines were assigned to the “ Chorus 


KQak-. 


amrogTaow 


. rpodaaopev. These 
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of Women”’ by the MSS. and by all 
editions before Enger. That this could 
not be strictly right is shown by the 
words dAn’ eiciopev, for the Chorus, who 
were in the orchestra, could have had no 
idea of entering into the Acropolis. The 
lines are obviously spoken by the young 
women on the stage, who had been 
intending to desert, but are brought 
to their senses by hearing the oracle ; 
or rather they are spoken by one on 
behalf of the rest. Enger therefore 
transferred them to the First Woman, 
but I doubt if we are able to specify the 
particular woman who speaks them. 
But then comes the astonishing Beer 
who loaves only half the first line to the 
woman, and assigns all the rest of the 
speech to Lysistrata, the only person 
who could not possibly have spoken it. 
The words 6 ravtes Geol are plainly the 
exclamation of persons hearing the 
oracle for the first time, and in the three 
lines which follow they are expressing 
their penitence, and the change of mind 
which the oracle has wrought. Yet 
Beer’s absurdity is followed by Bergk, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

785. jv more véos Hermann, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen, and the alteration was 
approved by Dindorf in his notes, and 
adopted by him in his “‘ Metra Aeschyli, 
&c.” published shortly afterwards, jp 
veavickos MSS. vulgo. Hermann was the 
first to bring these two systems into 
proper metrical order, and his rather 
daring alteration here is fully justified 
by the necessities of the metre. The 
systems are partly in trochaics, but 
mostly in paeonics with an admixture 
of spondees. The present line consists 
of two paeons and a cretic, the corre- 
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sponding line in the antistrophe being 
jv tis didputos dBaroow ev, where the 
second syllable of diépuros, usually long, 
is short. Weise omits veavicxos and 
reads veavias, in a line by itself, before jy. 

795. jpeis 7 R. H. vulgo. pets 6 Pt. 
P?, F4,1. Brunck, Bothe, Weise, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

798. kpdppvov (or kpdpvov) MSS. vulgo. 
xpoppvov Bentley, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

799. xdvareivas Xaxticac Bentley, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. kavareivas 
TO oké\os Aakricat MSS. all editions 
(except Bothe) before Dindorf. Bentley 
rejected ro oxéAos, which is obviously a 
gloss that has crept into the text, and 
it is plain that the Scholiast did not 
read it. 

809. jv tis didpuros F'. 1. Suidas, s. v. 
dnoppoyas, Hermann, Dindorf, Bergk, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. tis ny aidputos 
R. H. P*. P?. all editions (except Bothe) 
before Dindorf; and Weise afterwards ; 
save that some of the earliest editions 
have avdpuyros and some _ avidpuros. 
Bentley, retaining veavicxos in the 
strophe, proposed to read jy aidpurds tis 
here, and this is done by Bothe, Enger, 
Holden, Meineke, and Hall and Geldart. 
But the metre had not been fully ascer- 
tained in Bentley’s time. 

810. ra ampdcwna Hermann, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Hall and 


Geldart. 1d mpédcwmov MSS. vulgo. 
811. ’Epwios (or 'Epuwvios) Hermann, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except 


Bergk. ’Epwiwr(orEpwviev) MSS. vulgo. 

812. odros dp’ Hermann, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bergk and Hall and 
Geldart. otros otv MSS. vulgo. All these 
changes are necessitated by the metre. 
There isa line missing here which I have 
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supplied by writing (in brackets) dAvos 
af’ tpav. Other suggestions are kovkére 
xatnAGev (from 792 supra) Bisetus, which 
Bothe brings into the text; «is dypdv 
épnpov Meineke; and és rérov épnpov or 
els Opos e€pnpoy Blaydes, the former being 
brought into the text by Van Leeuwen. 

817. tpas avrepioe. This is Dobree’s 
suggestion for the tyay dvrepioe of the 
MSS. and editions which yields no 
satisfactory meaning. I do not think 
that thewords will bearthe interpretation 
which Blaydes gives them “in answer 
to you, in return for your hatred of us.” 
They seem rather to be an alteration by 
some grammarian who supposed that by 
tovs movnpovs Stratyllis meant only a 
particular section of the men, and not 
men universally. Bergk suggested jjpiv 
and Meineke and Holden read ipiv. At 
819 I. Pl. P?. Fl. and 1. cease, recom- 
mencing with line 890. 

831. dvdp’ avdp’ 6p6 Brunck, recen- 
tiores. dvdp dpa R. H. editions before 
Brunck. But Florent Chretien had said 
“‘Legerem add’ avdp’ dpe vel avdp’ avdp’ 
6p ” and Bentley “ Lege avépa bis.” 

839. «in MSS. vulgo. Dobree is said 
to have suggested 767. Ido not know 
where he did so. In his Adversaria he 
proposes oov dy épyov or adv epyov ay. 
But Dindorf says “ Scribendum #5y cum 
Dobraeo”; and én is read by Enger, 
Meineke, and subsequent editors. The 
MS. reading, however, gives a good sense, 
Be it your task. orpépew at the end of 
the line is changed by Blaydes into 
Tperrew. 

848. mapapévovod y Bentley. R. H. 
and all editions before Brunck have 
mapapevovoe , leaving the line asyllabletoo 
short. Bentley proposed rapapévoved 
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and Porson oot mapapévovo’. There is 
not much to choose between these two 
readings. The former is adopted by 
Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk, and others, the 
latter by Enger, Meineke, Blaydes, and 
others. 

851. Kadéow yo Muppivny oor; Kuster 
(in notes), Enger, Holden, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. R. H. and all editions before 
Brunck have rv before Muppivnv, making 
the line a syllable too long. Kuster, as 
we see, proposed to omit the r7v. Brunck 
omitted the ‘y#, in which he is followed 
by all editors before Enger. For xadéow 
Cobet proposed ’xxad\écw, which is read 
by Meineke and Holden. 

862. éywyé oor vy rov A’ Bentley, 
Dindorf, Weise, Enger, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe and Van Leeuwen. The oo is 
omitted, contra metrum, by R. H. and by 
alleditionsbefore Brunck ; and by Inver- 
nizzi, Bothe, and Bekker afterwards, 
Brunck read ¢ywye vy AV atrik’, Van 
Leeuwen éywye pévrot vn AU’. 

864. caraBaoa R. H. vulgo. Herwerden 
(V. A.) proposes to change karaBaca into 
dvaBaoa. And he gives as his reason 
‘‘Cinesias enim est in aditu, Lysistrata 
vero supra in ipsa arce.” One would 
have thought this a conclusive argument 
for reading karaBaca. Lysistrata, being 
on the top of the wall at the top of the 
Acropolis, could only go up higher by 
ascending into the clouds. To find 
Myrrhina she has to descend from the 
wall into the Acropolis itself. 

865. ¢yo ye 76 Bio R. H. vulgo. 
Hermann suggested ¢ywy éx@ Biov, which 
Meineke and Holden read ; Cobet ¢y@da 
7@ Biowhich Blaydes reads ; and Blaydes 
éxo "re Tov Biov, whence Van Leeuwen 
reads ya "re T@ Bie. 
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866. *éjddev Grynaeus, “ Scaliger,”’ 
recentiores. &uvj7\éev R. H. editions 
before Scaliger except Grynaeus. 

895. dsarideis MSS. editions except 
‘“‘Scaliger” before Bothe’s first; and 
Bekker, Meineke, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. d:aridns ‘ Scali- 
ger,” Bothe, and saveasaforesaid editions 
after Bekker. This is the old question, 
discussed by Porson on Orestes 141 
whether the Attics ever used -c?s for the 
second person of verbs in -yju. As the 
MSS. are our only authority on the 
subject, it seems to me safer to follow 
them. 

896. dopovpevns MSS. vulgo. 
Richards suggests Pécpoupevns. 

904. karaxNiOnrs MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
citing this line for another purpose in 
his note on Ach. 1033 writes, whether 
purposely or by a slip of memory, xara- 
k\in@t, which is accordingly read by 
Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, and all subse- 
quent editors. 

906. & Muppinov R. H. editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi and Weise after- 
wards. See the Commentary. & Mippioy 
Pl, P2, F. 1, Brunck, Bothe, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, Hall and Geldart. 6 
Mupriov Enger, Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 
Muppwidiov Dobree, Blaydes. 

927. add’ od déop’ oddev éywye R. H. P?. 
F!, all editions (except Bothe) before 
Weise. add’ ovdé déop’ ovdev éywye 1. and 
so (omitting ddd’) P?. GdW oddé doy’ 
éywye (or Seopa ”ywye) Bentley, Elmsley 
(at Ach. 178), Bothe, Dindorf (in notes), 
Enger, recentiores. But the otdSé seems 
rather out of place here, though quite 
right in line 934. 
éywye Weise. 

984, pa A? odSe Séouaiy Dobree, Dindorf 


My. 
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(in notes), Weise, Enger, recentiores, 
except Bothe. And so, without the 
final 7, P?.1. pa A? od déopai y BR. H. all 
editions before Brunck. This left the 
line a syllable short, which Brunck 
supplied by changing y into “yoy 
and so all subsequent editors before 
Weise; and Bothe afterwards. But 
Dobree’s change of ov into ovée is far 
better. P'.and F. supplied the missing 
syllable by changing y’ into djr’. 

944. ‘Pddiov MSS. vulgo. And so the 
Scholiast, and Eustathius.on Odyssey ii. 
85. Bergk said ‘‘ forte p68.vor,” which is 
read by Meineke and Blaydes. Their 
excuse is ‘‘Rhodii unguenti nusquam 
alibi mentio fit.” They had overlooked 
the passage in Pliny which I have quoted 
in the Commentary. 

946. mparos P!. P2, F'.1. Brunck, Bothe, 
Bekker, Meineke, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. spéroy R. H. vulgo. 

956. ravrnri. This is Reisig’s proposal, 
which was approved by Dindorf in his 
notes and adopted by Weise and subse- 
quent editors. sai’rny MSS. and all 
editions before Weise. The alteration 
is desirable for the purpose of making 
this line correspond with its fellow in 
the antistrophe pa Ar’ adda Pidn xai 
TayyAuKepa. 

957. Kuvakomn& PL P?. FY. 1, Brunck, 
recentiores. Xnvademné R. H. editions 
before Brunck. 

958. rirny I. P?, 1, Brunck, recentiores. 
kvotny R. and so (or xic nv) all editions 
before Brunck. xvorw H. riény PL FE. 
For rv rerénv John Seager suggested riva 
tit8yv, Which is read by Blaydes. We 
should perhaps read raya riv tirOqv to 
make the line correspond with 972. 

959. ev Sewe MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
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suggested 7 dewo,which Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen adopt. It certainly heightens 
the tragic character of the lines, and I 
should willingly have adopted it had it 
not been certain that Aristophanes wrote 
ev dewa. 

961. ai, ai, at. I have added the third 
ai, the corresponding line in the anti- 
strophe being a complete dimeter 
Evatpéwas kat EvyyoyyvXicas. 

962. yap dv } védpos R. H. vulgo. yap 
7) vedpos P!, P?, F.1. Bekker omits the 3, 
but this can be only a clerical error 
since he professes to follow R. Dindorf 
in his text has & av, apparently confusing 
this line with 964, but in his notes he 
reverts to the common reading. Bergk 
reads yap védppos av; Meineke reads yap 
ér’ av vedpos, which is adopted by Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. 

963. vx MSS. vulgo. Scaliger says 
“Alii Word), an alteration which is 
again suggested by Brunck, and is made 
by Blaydes. 

964. zotos 8 dppos. Thelineisso read 
by the Scholiast on Frogs 223, and by 
Florent Chretien, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. soios 
& dv dppos R. H. P'. F*. editions before 
Brunck. It is necessary to omit either 
the dy as in the text or the &. The 
latter course is adopted by P*®. 1. and 
Scaliger in his notes and by Brunck and, 
save as aforesaid, subsequent editors. 
The omission of é&y is more in accord 
with the preceding line. 

970. XO. TY. pa A’, adda Hin. This 
line is given to the Chorus of Women by 
R. H.and 1. It is, however, given to 
Cinesias by P!. P?. F4., and this being 
followed by Junta has prevailed in 
almost all the printed editions. The 
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only editors who have reclaimed it for 
the Women are Invernizzi, Bergk, 
Meineke, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen; and of these all but Inver- 
nizzi indemnify Cinesias by giving him 
all or part of the following speech, 
contrary to the MSS, and, in my opinion, 
contrary to all probability. In both 
speeches I have followed the arrange- 
ment of the Ravenna MS, 

972. &Zed, Zev, Tyrwhitt, Brunck, and 
all subsequent editors, except those who 
divide the speech between the Chorus 
and Cinesias. The MSS. have & Zed, 
6 Zed, and so all editions before Brunck. 

975.  EvyyoyyvAioas MSS.  vulgo. 
Evyyoyyvias Cobet, Meineke, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

980. yepwxia R, H. P2. 1. vulgo, but 
some of the earlier editions omit the 
preceding dandothersannexit to yepwyia. 
See Miiller’s Dorians iii. 6.1. yepaoia P'. 
F'. Brunck, Bothe, Weise. yepwia 
Valckenaer, Dindorf, Enger, Holden, 
Meineke, Blaydes. 

982. IIPOBOYAOS. MSS. vulgo. And 
this is undoubtedly right, for that the 
speaker is a man of the highest 
authority is shown by his statement 
that ‘he will tel? the Council to elect 
plenipotentiaries.” Unfortunately 
Bentley suggested not on this line but 
on some of the subsequent speeches that 
the speaker is Cinesias, a manifest 
impossibility, for Cinesias could not have 
dictated to the Council the course they 
were to pursue ; nor was he ina position 
to rally the Herald on his distressful 
condition. This has been realized by 
every editor except Van Leeuwen, who 
throughout the dialogue gives the 
speeches of the Probulus to Cinesias.— 
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ad 8€ ris; mérepov Florent Chretien, 
Bothe, Meineke. od 8 ef tis; wérepovR. H, 
editions before Brunck. od 8 ef wérepov 
Pl, P?, F!, 1, Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Weise, Hall and Geldart. 
nérep Bentley, Enger, Holden, Blaydes, 
od & ei ris; aérep’ Bekker. ris d€ ov; 
nérepov Porson, Bergk, Van Leeuwen. 

988. madadp ya Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. And thisis really the reading of 
R. H. and of all editions before Kuster, 
only they divide the words wrongly, 
making them adda épya. madaibs ya 
I, wadeds ya P. F.1. Kuster, Bergler. 
manedp ya Dindorf. adeds ya (with the 
digamma, prefixed) Van Leeuwen. 

998. «idér eve Porson, Bothe, Dindorf 
(in notes), Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 
eidéra pe MSS. vulgo. 

998. dA’ dpye pev Hermann, Bothe, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk. ad)’ 
dpxa pev MSS. editions before Brunck. 
And so Brunck read, omitting the ov 
which preceded. add’ dpxev Elmsley (at 
Ach, 910), Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 

999. mera réiAXac Elmsley (at Ach. 
910), Dindorf (innotes), Enger, Meineke, 
recentiores. mera 8 a\da MSS. vulgo. 

1001. dmpdaov R. H.vulgo. aapdacav P', 
F!. dwndaav Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 

1003. MSS.  vulgo. 
emuxexupapes Reiske, Dindorf (in notes), 
Blaydes, Halland Geldart. tmoxexiqapes 
Hamaker, Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 

1010. dmonéurew I. P*, 1. Bentley, 
Kuster, recentiores. méumrewR. H. PL F!, 
editionsbefore Kuster. Florent Chretien 
suggested mpooméeurey. 

1018. mavré “Scaliger,” ‘ Faber,” 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. wavtra R. 
navra the other MSS8. and editions, 
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1016. pévroe od Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. od is omitted in the MSS. 
and in all editions before Brunck.— 
mro\epeis €xot Hermann, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. soNepeis eié wor MSS. editions 
before Dindorf. This little system 
1014-85 is full of interpolations made 
mostly for the purpose, not always 
successfully carried out, of changing 
the disjointed lines into trochaic 
tetrameters. , 

1017. BéBacov éy’ Hermann, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Enger, recentiores. B¢Saiay p’ 
MSS. editions before Portus. Be«S8aiav 
vov » Portus and subsequent editors 
(except Bothe, Dindorf, and Weise) 
before Enger. Weise, always innocent 
of metre, writes BeBaiav év. Brunck 
however rearranges the line so as to 
make it an excellent trochaic tetra- 
meter. 

1020. é6p@ MSS. vulgo. épa Dobree, 
which was approved by Dindorf in his 
notes and adopted by Meineke, Holden, 
and Blaydes. 

1028, rér’ avédvy R.H. vulgo. 1d8° 
aréduy Pl, P?, F'. 1, Kuster, Bergler. 
TavTny areduy Scaliger, Faber. 

1025. «av pe pi) dAvmps  Grynaeus, 
Scaliger (in notes), Bothe, Bekker. 
kay pn pe Avumeis P*. Key pe py “AUrrets 
Florent Chretien, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bergk. kay jut) we NUmAs R. H. P!. Fl. the 
other editions before Bothe and Bekker. 
Ket pe yu) AUrreis Dobree, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Bergk. 

1030, Svcxodos eps Brunck, recen- 
tiores. dickodds y eps MSS. editions 
before Brunck, 

1035. xairo. ravv Florent Chretien, 
Porson, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Weise. kairo. ye mévu MSS. the 
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- other editions. Elmsley (at Ach. 611), 
supposing the regular trochaics to 
commence here, proposed kairo: mavu ye. 
But no doubt they commence with the 
next line. 

1037. dpac ikow Bothe, Dindorf, 
Weise, Enger, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, 
Halland Geldart. dpasixoic® MSS. vulgo. 
épaow ikaw Portus, Scaliger, Faber. 

1053. 7OAN gow yap Kéy’ Zyouev. See 
the Commentary. The MSS. have as 
TOAN’ Eow ory (OY eo@orwv) kaxopev. And 
so (or with éoréow for éco ‘oriv) all 
editions before Brunck ; and Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Halland Geldartafterwards. 
_ Brunck read as éc@ wdAN early Kayopev. 
Hermann suggested the omission of as 
from the MS. reading, and this is 
adopted by Bothe, Dindorf in his text, 
and Weise. But in his notes Dindorf 
’ approved of Reisig’s conjecture roAha oa 
ori kaxopey, while Porson suggested rohAa 
oa’orly Gxonev. But Burges’s proposal 
os méa ’otly dxyopev has met with the 
largest support; that (or os rdé early, 
or s TA€@ ory) having been adopted by 
Enger and all subsequent editors except 
Bothe and Hall and Geldart. 

1057. dv Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. dv MSS. editions before Brunck.— 
dvoié P!, P*?. F'. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi, who with R. H. and 
editions before Brunck reads drod.d6, 
and Van Leeuwen who writes a very 
good new line pydev droddéra rdw. 

1060. kdorw ér érvos Reisig, Dindorf 
(in notes), Enger, Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Hall and Geldart. kéorw 
érvos MSS. vulgo. Bentley proposed 
kdote pev ervos, but ér could more 
easily have dropped out before érvos. 
Blaydes says “ Displicent et Bentleii et 
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Reisigii correctiones vel ideo quod 
corripi debet prior syllaba in érvos,” an 
incomprehensible remark, since in both 
their corrections the first syllable is 
short. Blaydes himself reads xéorw 
eérvos po, so substituting a choriamb for 
a paeon; whilst Van Leeuwen’s xai 
€oTi pot érvos tu gives two cretics in 
a line which requires a paeon and 
acretic. For in these four stanzas, as in 
Knights 303-11, 382-8, and many other 
instances, paeons and cretics are not 
interchangeable; a paeon in the strophe 
must be met by a paeon in the anti- 
strophe, and acretic by acretic. In all 
the four stanzas the six cretico-paeonic 
lines are cast in the same mould; the 
first, second, and fourth containing 
a paeon and a cretic; the third (with 
a monosyllabic base) two paeons; and 
the fifth and sixth two cretics. In the 
following line Elmsley proposed to 
change the deAddxcov nv of the MSS. and 
editions into deAddkioy év, a suggestion 
ingenious but unnecessary. 


1062. - réOvy’ BP, P?. EF. Zanetti, 
Farreus, Portus, recentiores. reOuxi’ R. 
the other editions before Portus. 


“Tnconsulte Elmsleius in Mus, Crit. ii. 
180 ré6vx’ mutare voluit in ré6v6’, elisa 
diphthongo a perfecti passivi réOura. 
Putabat in réOvxa penultimam produci. 
Sed corripi eam in verbis reOvka et 
AéAvca docuit Draco Stratonicensis, p. 46, 
line 26, p. 87, line25.” Reisig.—éare xpé 
ec (Sopa, will eat) Reisig, Dindorf, 
Weise, Enger, recentiores, except Bothe. 
dote (or ws) ra kpéa ckeoO (or e£er6) MSS. 
(except P*. which has yéveo6”) editions be- 
fore Dindorf, except Bothe who adopted 
Scaliger’s suggestion of ¢&6’. Bentley 
for é£es@ proposed éo@ (i.e. éorat). 
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1068. gow Badifew R. H. all editions 
before Dindorf. claw Badifew P!. P®. F*. 
Elmsley, Dindorf, recentiores. 

1070. Ss Opa. The reading of R. H. 
and of all editions before Bothe was 
isos & 7 Ovpa, but Elmsley conjectured 
as 7 Ovpa. And this was subsequently 
found to be the reading of P'. P?. which, 
strange to say, Brunck had not adopted 
or even noticed. It is followed by Bothe, 
Dindorf, and all subsequent editors. 

1076. ri def PX. P%, F'. Florent Chre- 
tien, Bentley, Brunck, recentiores, 
except as hereafter mentioned. ri dy 
R. H. editions before Brunck. Bergler 
however suggested either ri dei or ri 67 
(supposed to be Doric for dei). And ri 
57 was again suggested by Dobree, and 
again by Bergk, but is adopted only by 
Meineke and Blaydes. 

1080. ri ka Aéyou. This was proposed 
by Enger, and is read by Meineke, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. i kay \éyou R. H. vulgo. ri 
kat héyou P!. P?, F.—6éra R. all editions 
before Brunck; and Bekker, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards. 6ém7aH. P!.P?, F'. Brunck and the 
other editions.—oéhev I. P'. P?. F!. Kuster, 
recentiores. Oéhe. R. H. editions before 
Kuster. 

1088. vdc@ MSS. vulgo. vécos Reisig, 
Dobree, Dindorf (in notes, )'Bothe, Enger, 
Meineke, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

1096. 7rd éoGos MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
proposed ré8 éo-os and Reisig rd y éaOos 
which Bothe adopts. But commentators 
in general consider this and the other 
hiatuses in the Doric speeches of this 
Play to be occasioned by the suppressed 
igamma,.—dpBaropeba, a suggestion of 
Brunck, is read by Dindorf, Weise, 
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Enger, Holden, Bergk, and subsequent 
editors. éuSadwpeba or euSarapecba MSS. 
vulgo. With the following line 1. ceases 
altogether, I. P!. P?.and F!. also cease, 
but recommence with line 1237. 

1098. TovAvyapida Bentley, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise. ToAvyapida 
MSS. vulgo. odvyapeiia Elmsley, 
Meineke, Holden, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. WUedvyapida Enger, 
Blaydes. In line 1242 infra TovAvyapida 
is read by P’. P?. F.. so that it is the 
only form, except Hodvxapida, which 
has any MS. authority.—rav remdvOepes. 
This is Elmsley’s reading at Ach. 323, 
save that he gives the second augment 
which involves an unnecessary departure 
from the MS. reading, and so Bothe 
and Dindorf. y’ ad merdvOapes R. H. 
vulgo. Various other minute variations 
have been suggested. x av memdvOepes ~ 
Enger, Hall and Geldart. xa memdvOepes 
Bergk. xa ’werdvOeues Meineke. roi 
erendvoepes Blaydes. xa émerdvoepes Van 
Leeuwen. 

1099. ai x’ eiSov Brunck, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter appears. 
R. H. editions before Portus. aixey iSov 
Portus and subsequent editors before 
Brunck. ai eiSov Blaydes (in the preface 
to his first edition of the Birds a. p. 
1840), Meineke, and Hall and Geldart. 
—révdpes Elmsley (at Ach. 755), Dindorf, 
Bothe, Enger, recentiores. dydpes R. H. 
vulgo. R. H. read dyés’and so all the 
earlier editions, but Enger’s correction 
dye has been followed by all subsequent 
editors. 

1102. ratroyi Bentley. touroyt H, 
vulgo. todroyi R. y' obrou Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1105. kav Are, rov Avoiorparoy R. (as 


Bothe, 


mm” ” 
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corrected), and, save as herein appears, 
all printed editions. But R.’s original 
reading was kaXeire, and that is also the 
reading of H. Hirschig therefore pro- 
posed to read xadnre ray Avovotpdray, and 
this is done by Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
and Blaydes. But both MSS. have roy 
Avoiorparoy with which kay Are is indis- 
pensable. And it seemsto me that Hir- 
schig’s line is infinitely less vigorous 
and graphic than the common reading. 

1109. [yaderjv]. In R. and H. and 
all editions (except Bothe) before 
‘Dindorf the line is given with a foot 
wanting. Apparently the first to ob- 
serve the omission was Bentley, who 
asked “An legendum deiwyy, ded, 
ayaénv?” The same suggestion is said 
to have been made by Tyrwhitt, and it 
is adopted by Bothe, Blaydes, and Hall 
and Geldart. Meineke inserts dped7 
after gdavAnv, and Van Leeuwen, after 
his manner, instead of amending the 
line, composes a new one which 
commences éy rotor Adyors Kop yy and 
omits both dyaéjv and ¢avAnyv. But 
Dindorf and the other subsequent editors 
content themselves with marking 
a lacuna in the line. I have inserted 
xarernv before dyavyy because it seems 
to me that the missing word should 
give the idea of severity in a Judge, as 
contrasted with the idea of gentleness 
involved in the epithet dyavyy. And 
xareros bears that precise meaning in 
Wasps 942. 

1113. pp ’kmeipopevovs R. H. Dindorf, 
Bothe, Enger, recentiores. 1) retpwpevous 
Zanetti, Farreus, Portus, and all subse- 
quent editors before Dindorf; and 
Weise afterwards. But I think the com- 
pound verb is essential. ju) nretpopévous 
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Junta, Cratander, Grynaeus, Gelenius, 
and Rapheleng. 

1121. rovrov AaBopuern Dobree, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. rovrouvs haBouern R. H. vulgo. 

1128. evOévde & H. Portus and all 
subsequent editors before Meineke. 
evOevse rt (which of course means the 
same thing) R. and all editions before 
Portus. Bergk is thought to have 
suggested éevOévde 5’, which is adopted by 
Meineke and subsequent editors, but 
seems inferior to the MS. reading. 

1129. ex yépwBos Bentley, Brunck, 
Bekker, Weise, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Halland Geldart. re xépw@os R. H. 
vulgo. 7° ék xépwBos Reiske, Invernizzi, 
ye x€pviBos Bothe, Dindorf, Enger, Bergk. 
¥ €k xépu.Bos Van Leeuwen. 

1132. dddAovs R. H. vulgo. This being 
obviously the right word, it is amazing 
that Meineke should in his note have 
proposed dOAovs, and in his V. A. 
aydpous. 

1133. orparevpar. R. H. all editions 
before Brunck; and Bergk, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen afterwards ; 
and Meineke in his notes reverts to 
the MS. reading. 
Brunck, and, save as aforesaid, all 
editors subsequent to Brunck. 

1148. ddccodpes all editions except as 
hereinafter mentioned. dédcxvodpues R. H. 
ddixiopes Dindorf, Bergk, Blaydes, and 
Halland Geldart. déiKcedpes Meineke and 
Van Leeuwen.—ddaroy ws kadds Bentley, 
Bothe, Dindorf (in notes), Enger, recen- 
tiores, except Blaydes. ddaros kai kahds 
R. H. editions before Bothe’s first. 
Dindorf in his text has adaros ws kadds, 
obviously a mere clerical error, but it is 
adopted by Weise. Meineke conjec- 


otpatevpaow Reiske, 
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tures dmaNbs kai adds, Which is brought 
into the text by Blaydes. 

1149. yp’ oles Dobree, Dindorf (in 
notes), Enger, Holden, Meineke, recen- 
tiores. ote. (without p’) R. H. vulgo. 

1153. éraipovs ‘Immiov. R. H. have 
érépous immious, and so all editions down 
to and including Portus. Scaliger in 
his notes proposed €éraipovs ‘Immiov, but 
the edition which bears his name reads 
éraipous ‘Inmia. Thisis how Suidas, s. v. 
katwvakn, gives the line (at least in 
Gaisford’s edition, though the MSS. vary 
between imma, immiay, and imreiay) and 
so Faber. Then Kuster changed ‘Inzia 
into ‘Immiov, and so all subsequent 
editors. 

1154. Evvexpayodvres MSS. vulgo. The 
word has not given entire satisfaction, 
and Meineke conjectured €vvexpo- 
xAovvyres, Herwerden fuvexBaddvres, and 
Mr. Richards éuvexrovodvres or possibly 
EvvexSpapdrvres. But the only editor 
who has altered the text is Van Leeuwen 
who reads kat Euppaxodvres, omitting the 
copula at the commencement of the 
following line. 

1159. tmnpypéevov ye Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores. tmnpypevev re R. H. vulgo. 

1162. Ades Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. opec6’ R. H. editions before 
Brunck. And in the next line R. H. 
all the editions before Brunck and 
Bergk afterwards have 
Brunck altered this into the infinitive 
arodduev, and is followed by every 
subsequent editor except Bergk. 

1164, domep Bergler (in notes). 
or raomep Elmsley (at Ach. 441). dovep is 
read by Bothe, Dindorf, and all subse- 
quent editors, except Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen who have raorep. dSomep R. H. 


> cal 
aTrod@pev. 


domep 


and all editions, except Bothe’s, before 
Dindorf. 

1165. ot Sdpacere R. H. vulgo. od 
Spdcopev Cobet, Bergk, recentiores, ex- 
cept Hall and Geldart who rightly 
retain the MS. reading. ot dpdfere 
Bothe, second edition. 

1167. rovrov yowpiov Bentley, Dawes 
(at Eccl.70), Brunck, recentiores. rovrov 
tod xepiov R. H. editions before Portus. 
tovtov xepiov Portus and subsequent 
editors before Brunck. 

1171. 4 Avoodve. R. H. all editions be- 
fore Brunck; and Bekker and Bergk 
afterwards. And that the Scholiast so 
read is plain from his explanation 4 
payvopeve. But Voss pointed out that 
Hesychius has \ucoavos* ayabds, Adxaves. 
And Bentley added that Photius has 
Aicoane’ ayabe i) pire, Adxwves. And & 
Auoodvee is introduced into the text by 
Brunck and all subsequent editors save 
as aforesaid, and save that Dindorf has 
Avocaree in his text, though in his notes 
he prefers Awodve. Of course if 
Hesychius and Photius are referring to 
the present line, which is uncertain, 
they must have had X\woave in their 
copies; but even so the evidence in 
favour of DAvocane preponderates. 
And it seems to me more probable that 
the Laconian, vexed at the grasping 
character of the Athenian’s demand 
which he considers to include “ every- 
thing,” should have addressed him as & 
pawopeve than as ® aya. 

1172. wept row Bentley, 
Meineke, Holden. sept cxedoiy R. H. 
vulgo. Van Leeuwen says “ melius, ni 
fallor, abest articulus: cf, Av. 1639.” 
Willit be believed that the line to which 
the learned Professor refers is pets mept 
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yuvaikos puas modeunoopey ; where the 
article was impossible ? 

1174. ya rpo Bisetus, Scaliger, and all 
subsequent editions before Brunck ; and 
Dindorf, Weise, and Meineke afterwards. 
ya mpara R. H. editions before Scaliger. 
ya mpata (with vai ow) Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe ; and (with vai ra ow) 
Bekker and Hall and Geldart. 
Reisig, Enger, Holden, Blaydes. ya 
mpoxa Bergk. Elmsley suggested ya zor? 
(for ye mpos), which Van Leeuwen reads. 
To Enger mpo appeared a “ satis inepta 
scriptura,’’ but he had not considered 
the under current which runs through 
these speeches. The meaning resembles 
that of rods dpOpous supra 966. 

1188. as tayiora ye R. H. vulgo. os 
traxior’ aye Beer, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, and Halland Geldart. But the 
alteration seems to impart heaviness to 
a line which ought to be as light as 
possible, 

1190. éori por Elmsley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores. ¢oruy éyol R. H. editions (save 
as aforesaid) before Dindorf. 
Bentley. Elmsley’s restorations of the 
Ode will be found in the-first volume of 
the Museum Criticum. 

1192. waou mapéxew Bentley, Hlmsley, 
Brunck, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. 
maow mapéxey R. H. the other editions 
before Dindorf. 

1194. xavnhopy Bergler (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. kxavnpopei R. H. edi- 
tions before Brunck. 

11993 pumovs R. H. vulgo. 
Zanetti, Farreus, Scaliger, Faber. 

1200. xar7r’ av evdov Elmsley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores. y drr’évdovR. y’ 
dr évdov H. the other editions before 
Dindorf. «a@ a7 ¢vdov Bentley. 
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1207. 68 dpros R. H.vulgo. Hermann 
proposed to read roy 8’ dprov ... veaviav. 
Apparently he took mupidia Nera to be 
accusatives after AaBeiy, but they are 
really nominatives to be construed with 
éort. Van Leeuwen reads 6 & ovy dpros 
“metri causa’’ he says. But the inser- 
tion of ody seems destructive of the 
metre. 

1211. caxovs R, H. all editions before 
Meineke. cdaxxovs Bentley, Meineke, 
recentiores. 

1212. otpos avrois Bentley, Elmsley, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. adrois otpos 
R. H. all other editions before Dindorf. 

1216. mapayopeiy od Odes Scaliger 
(in notes), Bentley, Dindorf, Meineke, 
Holden, and Hall and Geldart. ov 
mapaxwpev Oéders R. H. vulgo. Bentley 
suggested both the reading in the text, 
and, as an alternative, ov. mapaxwpeiv 
Géders, and the latter is adopted by Bothe, 
Enger, Bergk, and Blaydes; while Van 
Leeuwen reads ov. mapaywpeiv ede. 

1218. goprixoy rd xopiov R. H. vulgo. 
Blaydes (amongst many other alterna- 
tives) suggested goprikol rorywpixor and 
oprikoy To xpnp’ ayav. He introduces 
the former into the text, but says in his 
notes that he prefers the latter which 
(with the change of ypip’ into mpayp’) is 
brought into the text by Van Leeuwen. 

1220. xapicacOa mpooradatrwpyooper 
Bentley, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and 
Halland Geldart. And so Enger, except 
that he changes the final syllable into 
-pa. RK. and H. read xapifer@a mpoo- 
TaXaurepyoatper, and so all editions before 
Scaliger, who changed -capev into 
-copev, in which he is followed by Faber 
and Kuster. Brunck got overthe metri- 
cal difficulty by reading radaurapjcoper, 
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which is followed by all subsequent 
editors down to and including Dindorf, 
and by Bergk. Blaydes suggested mpoo- 
radauropnréov which Van Leeuwenadopts. 

1222. kwxioecbe R. H. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. xexvoere editions 
before Brunck. 

1228. dru vypovres Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. dru »npovres R. H. editions 
before Brunck. 

1236. «i pév yé res R. H. vulgo. et res 
pédos Blaydes. With the following line 
J, P!. P?. and F!. recommence. 

1242. TovAvxapida Pl. P?2. FL. The 
readings here are precisely the same 
as in 1098 supra, to which the reader is 
referred. 

1248. xdeicow Suidas (s. v. durodia), 
Bentley, Kuster, recentiores, except 
Van Leeuwen. kdiow R. H. editions 
before Kuster. kat kwnow I, PY. P®. EF. 
kdelo Van Leeuwen. Blaydes changes 
xadov (MSS. vulgo) into pedos. 

1244. «ns nas Brunck and all sub- 
sequent editors before Meineke, except 
that Bothe in his second edition writes 
Gppes y’ for jas. xat qpas R. H. editions 
before Brunck. kal és juas PX. P®. FY 
Hall and Geldart. «ds pas Bentley. 
Bergk, while retaining the reading in 
my text, unfortunately suggested xns 
dp’ (i.e. due) dop’, a suggestion which 
nobody has adopted, but which opened 
the floodgates of conjecture. Meineke 
reads yd’ devon’, which is as different 
as possible from the M8. reading, but is 
followed by Holden and Van Leeuwen, 
whilst Blaydes reads yay’ airds, and in 
his notes proposes to close the line with 
a wholly unauthorized pédos as he had 
already done in lines 1286 and 1248. 

1246. duds épdv Bentley, Brunck, re- 
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centiores. dpav ipas R. H. editions 
before Brunck, except that several of 
the older editions—Zanetti, Farreus, 
Gelenius, and Rapheleng—have jas for 
ipas. dépav is omitted by P*. P?. FL 

1247. Sppaov «7A. This song is 
rightly attributed to Adkovy (who had 
promised, four lines above, to sing it) 
by R.and apparently all the other MSS., 
except P1. (who assigns it to Aapmira), 
and by all editors before Brunck, and 
Enger and Van Leeuwen afterwards. 
Brunck changed Adkey to IpéoBus, as 
indeed he had done with the preceding 
speechesof Adxwr. This was a change for 
the worse, for there were Athenianas well 
as Laconian mpécBes on the stage. It 
was however followed by subsequent edi- 
tors before Dindorf who, without a word, 
changed it to Xopds Aaxayar. There was, 
and could be, no such chorus; see the 
Commentary on 1243. Dindorf’s error 
was, however, followed by all subse- 
quent editors, except as aforesaid. 

1248. ras kupoavios MSS. vulgo. The 
Scholia here are very conflicting, and 
while most of them recognize the ac- 
cusative plural, one of them gives the 
sentence in Attic Greek as épunooy, & 
Mynpoovyn, 76 €p7yBa ry ony potcay. Ber- 
gler therefore thought that we should 
perhaps read ré xupoaviw, meaning “to 
the piper,” and so Van Leeuwen reads. 
Meineke reads rots xupaaviows, and is fol- 
lowed by Holden, and by Blaydes in his 
text, though in his note he approved of 
Bergler’s proposal. Mvaydva R. H. 
vulgo. @& Mvayociva I. P}. P?. 1. Kuster, 
Bergler, Brunck, and Weise. & Mvapoiva 
Enger, Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 

1249. ray reay R. H. vulgo. ray 7 pay 
P!. P*?, F', Brunck, Bothe, Dindorf (in 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the legends of Demeter and Persephone, their divine personalities 
are never wholly disentangled from the natural objects and the natural 
processes upon which those legends were based. Demeter is always! yi 
pajrnp (Aa parnp in the Doric) the fair visible Earth, the mother of the 
golden grain. Every autumn, at seed-time, she beholds her offspring 
sinking into the unseen world; every winter she languishes and mourns ; 
every spring, as the blades of corn reappear, she welcomes back her child 
to the realms of life and light. In the sorrow of the Goddess, “ her of 
the rich fruit and golden sickle” (Anpntpos xpvoadpov dyAaoxdprov), for 
the loss of her divinely beautiful daughter (wepixaddAijs Tepoepdvesa), 
none could fail to recognize the gloom which overspreads the Earth, 
when the grain has descended for a while into the unseen world (“Aédns), 
thence? to arise in a joyful resurrection, when all the land is fragrant 


; Anuntnp 9d, 
7 5S éoriv, dvopa 8 ébaérepoy BovrAa, wdAe.—Eur. Bacchae, 275, 
And again— 
Aaparnp bed, mavtav ya tpopis.—Id. Phoenissae, 685. 
Proserpinam frugum semen esse volunt, absconditamque quaeri a matre fingunt. 
Mater autem est a gerendis frugibus Ceres; a Graecis Anpyrnp, quasi 17 pyrnp, 
nominata est.— Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 11.26. A similar statement is attributed 
in the De Civitate Dei, vii. 20, to Varro, whom St. Augustine apostrophizes in vi. 6 
of the same treatise as ‘‘homo omnium acutissimus, et sine ull& dubitatione 
doctissimus.” 
a Nedoe 5é of Kovpny ereos mepiTeAAOMEVOLO 

Ti TpiTaTny pev poipay vd Copov HepdevTa, 

ras 5&¢ Uw mapa pyntpi.—Homerie Hymn to Demeter, 445, 

énndte 8 dvOeor yat’ evwSeorv ciapivotow 

mavrodamois OdAAG, TST amd COpou HEpdevTos 

atris dver.—ld. 401. 
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with the pleasant flowers of Spring. It absent, Earth mourns, and? 
withholds her life-sustaining gifts. To the quick and lively sympathies 
of the Hellene, the legend of this divine sorrow was shrouded with 
a solemn and ineffable awe, in consequence of its connection with that 
unseen world: and no mysteries were so high and sacred as the two 
great solemnities in which it was commemorated. In the Eleusinia were 
unfolded the Mysteries of the Four Last Things—Death, Judgement, 
the Reward of the Good, and the Punishment of the Wicked—mysteries 
which were naturally open to the queen of the unseen world below. In 
the Thesmophoria? the Mother and Daughter were worshipped under 
quite a different aspect, as the Civilizers of the visible world above. 

Earth, with her corn and wine and oil, was to the Hellenic mind 
emphatically the civilizer of men. Her attractions drew them from the 
nomad state of wandering hunters; they became under her influence 
settled and agricultural peoples; she taught them the joys of HomE. 
To her and her life-sustaining (fepécfios) produce was ascribed the 
institution of social laws (@eoua), the rights of property, the laws of 
wedlock and the family. They were the Ocecuoddpa *, the Givers and 

OvsE TH yaia 
omépje davies Kpimtev yap evorépavos Anuhtnp.—Hymn 307. 

2 In the Panegyric, § 29, Isocrates speaks of Demeter as the giver of gifts, airep 
péytora tvyxdvovety ovaat, Tovs Te Kaprovs, of Tod jr) Onprwdds CHv Huds atrior yeyovace 
(this is the subject of the Thesmophoria), xat rnv rederhy, hs of peraaydvres mepi TE THS 


char e RCo = ioe 
Tov Biov redeurAs Kai TOU TYuravtos aidvos Hdiovs tas eAmidas Exovew (this is the 
Eleusinia). 


* Servius (on Virgil’s Aen. iv. 58) explaining the epithet “ Legifera,” Virgil's 
translation of Oecpodpédpos, as applied to Demeter, says “ Leges enim ipsa dicitur 
invenisse. Nam et sacra eius Thesmophoria, id est legum latio, vocatur. Sed hoc 
ideo fingitur, quia, ante inventum frumentum a Cerere, passim homines sine lege 
vagabantur; quae feritas interrupta est invento usu frumentorum, postquam ex 
agrorum discretione nata sunt iura.” And later in the same note he cites two 
lines of Calvus, who says of Demeter— 

Et leges sanctas docuit, et cara iugavit 
Corpora connubiis, et magnas condidit urbes. 


Hyginus (Poet. Astr. ii, 14 Ophiuchus) says “Ceres Triptolemum iussit omnium 
nationum agros circumeuntem semina partiri, quo facilius ipsi posterique eorum 
a fero victu segregarentur.”’ And hence, tribes intended to continue in the 
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Guardians of Home. Let us not tell, says Callimachus (Hymn to 
Demeter, 18), of the things which drew tears from Demeter : 
Rather tell how she to Cities 
Gave their social customs sweet, 
Taught the hind to reap and garner 
Ripened sheaves of wholesome wheat, 
And the golden grain to sever, 
Sever with the oxen’s feet. 
And it was in this character that the high festival of the Thesmophoria 
was held in their honour, held at the fall of the year, when the Daughter 
once more descended into the lower world, to return four months ‘later in 
all the freshness of immortal youth to greet the Mother again. 

In the celebration of these solemn mysteries women alone took part. 
Men must not? know, or if they knew, must not speak of, the things 
which took place in these holy solemnities. Herodotus? says that he 
knows them, but dares not tell. And Miltiades* leaping over the fence 
of the Thesmophorium at Paros, was seized with religious dread, and not 
merely feared to venture further, but sprang back with such precipita- 
tion that he sustained the injury which resulted in his death. 

The Athenians celebrated the Thesmophoria* on four consecutive days 
towards the end of October; from the 10th to the 18th (inclusive) of the 
month Pyanepsion. Lach of the four days had its special service and its 


distinctive appellation : 


nomad state were forbidden to sow corn, or plant fruit-trees, or drink wine, or 
build houses. Such was the case with the Nabathaeans (Diod. Sic. xix. 94) and 
the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.). 

1 Ta és poeva yovoy dppyra ipd.—Hadt. vi. 135. 

2 Kal ras Anpnrpos tederns mépt, THY of "EAnves Oecpopédpia Kadé€ovot, Kat tavrns 
lddre pou mrépt, eVoropa KelaOa, TAY 6ooy adtis dain ort héyew.— Hat. rials dLyfale 

5 Hdt. vi. 134. 

4 All ancient writers agree that the Athenian Thesmophoria were celebrated in 
the month of Pyanepsion. The precise days of the month are given by Photius; 
Ccopopoploy fpépa 8° Sexdrn, Cecpodopia’ évdexdtyn, KaBodos* Sadexdtn, Nyorteta* 
rprkadexdtn, Kaddeyévera. The Scholium on Thesm. 80, a curious medley of truth 
and error, will be found cited a little further on. Of course we are considering 
the Athenian Thesmophoria only. At other places, the Thesmophoria were 
celebrated at different times, and in a different manner. 
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Pyanepsion 10th was the Gecpodopia. 
a 11th ie Ka6oSdos. 
- 12th is Nnotela. 
5 13th ms KalAcyeveta. 


(Note that the day is 7 @ecpopopia, the feast rad Oecpopdpia. And 
again, the day is  KadAuyéveua, the sacrifice ra Kad\vyéveta.) 


I. ) Occopodopla. ; 

On this, the first day of the festival, the women went up to the 
Temple (15 Oecpopédpiov), which was situated on an‘ eminence, and there 
made the necessary preparations for the great ceremonial of the next 
three days. From this “going up” to the Temple, the day was some- 
times called the ’Avodos. 

Each of these appellations Occpodopia and “Avodos has been the source 
of considerable misapprehension. The Scholiast on Theocritus iv. 25 is 
so totally ignorant of the very meaning of the word Thesmophoria, 
viz. the institution by Demeter of the unwritten laws of society, that he 
supposes it to mean the carrying of written law-books by the Athenian 
women; a mere blunder, but one which has misled many. And the 
"Avooos, the Ascent of the women to the Thesmophorium, which took place 
on the first day of the festival, is, by a converse process, perpetually 
confounded with the Kddodos, the Descent of Persephone into the invisible 
world, which was commemorated on the second day of the festival. Of 
this latter aberration we have seen two instances in the preceding note, 
Hesychius placing the “Avodos on the 11th of Pyanepsion, which is the 
day of the Kd@odos; whilst the Aristophanic Scholiast, though rightly 
observing that the first day of the festival was called the “Avodos, the 


* On the word dvaréuyac in Thesm. 585 the Scholiasts write 61 dvaréuwat xupias. 
did kat ”"Avodos 7 mpaorn Néyerat, map’ eviors S€ KadbodSos. Std Thy €ow rod Geopodopiov* 
> ‘ , 7 \ > A , »” ¢ * - eat, ep A \ - \ 
eet kal “Avodov thy eis TO Oerpoddpioy aquiEw A€yovow* ent bWndrod yap Keirar rd 
Gccpopdpiov. See also Thesm, 628, 1045. And Hesychius explains “Avodos by 
avaBaots* 7 evdexdtn Tod Lvaveydvos, dre ai yuvaikes dvépxorrat eis tb Oeopopdprov 
ovr kaXeirat. It was situated, Pausanias tells us, drép rv xphyny, ‘Evvedxpovvoy.— 
Attica, xiv. 1. 
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Ascent of the Women, is not afraid to add, in so many words, that some 
called it Ka@od0s, that is, the Descent of Persephone. 

To the Scholiast on Theocritus, ubi supra, we owe another egregious 
mistake, though here too he is not without companions in his error. For 
he supposes that the Temple to which the women “went up” on the first 
day of the festival was not the Thesmophorium at Athens, but the 
Temple of Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis. In other words, he 
confounds the Thesmophoria with the Eleusinia. The Athenian Thesmo- 
phoria were celebrated entirely at Athens. The various Hellenic cities 
which kept the festival kept it at their own doors. The story told by 
Aen. Tact. (Poliore. 4) about the plot of the Megarians to seize the 
Athenian women who were keeping the Thesmophoria at Eleusis, and 
the successful counterplot of Peisistratus, refers to the local Eleusinian, 
and not to the Athenian, Thesmophoria. We have already alluded to 
the Parian Thesmophorium, and many others are mentioned by various 
writers. At Thebes the Thesmophoria were celebrated in the citadel 
(Xenophon, Hellenics, V. ii. 29). Pausanias (Attica, xxxi, 1) speaks of 
a Thesmophorium at the little sea-side village of Halimus (not far 
from Peiraeus), where doubtless the Halimusians held their own little 
Thesmophoria. And he elsewhere (Phocica, xxxili, ad fin.) mentions 
a Thesmophorium at Drymaea in Phocis, where, he observes, the 
Thesmophoria were celebrated every year. He gives no description of 
the Athenian Temple, but that it was of considerable size may be 
inferred from the fact that it contained ovocfria, or common mess- 
rooms, where the women lived while the festival was going on. pla 
*Adnvnot cvoctria, says Hesychius (s.v. mpuravetov), and as one of the 
three he names the Thesmophorium. 

It seems probable that the confusion of the “Avodos with the Kd0odos 
is also made by Alciphron (Epistle iii. 39), but he keeps clear of the 
mistake about Eleusis. The epistle in question is supposed to be written 
by a country lad at Athens to his mother at home, and may, with 
perhaps sufficient accuracy for our present purpose, be translated as 


follows :— 
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“Tn the name of all the Gods and Demons, mother, leave for a while. 
your rocks and country life, and see before you die the splendid sights to 
be seen at Athens. For what wonderful things, O what wonderful 
things, are you missing, the Haloa, the Apaturia, the Dionysia, and the 
most holy! festival of the Thesmophoria which is now proceeding. For 
on the first day the *AvoSos took place; and to-day the Nyoveia is being 
celebrated amongst the Athenians; and to-morrow they sacrifice ta Kad\- 
yévea, If then you make great haste and arrive here before daybreak, 
you can join with the Athenian ladies in to-morrow’s sacrifice. Do pray 
come, and don’t delay, I adjure-you by the safety of my brothers and 
myself. Heaven forbid that you should depart this life without having 
tasted the pleasures of the city.” 


Il. 7 Kadéodos. 


That on this day the Descent of Persephone into Hades was com- 
memorated is certain; but of the manner in which, and the ritual 
wherewith, it was commemorated, no information has come down to us. 
“ Women,” says Praxagora in the Ecclesiazusae (442), “never blab out 
their Thesmophorian secrets,” a statement which, strange as it may 
seem, appears unfortunately to have been strictly true. But we 
may conjecture that the day commenced with dance and song, as of 
Persephone going forth with her maidens into the soft and fragrant 
meadow, to” gather the roses, the violets, the hyacinths and the crocuses, 
and the wondrous daffodil. And perchance if the great Dance-song of 
the present Play be really (as seems probable) imitated from the actual 
proceedings in the Thesmophoria, it was sung not on the Day of 
Mourning, to which it is here of course adapted, but on the morning 

1°H viv €ordoca ceuvorarn tov Secpodhoplav éopty. 1 pev yap “AvoSos xara thy 
mpaorny yéyovey mpepav, 7) Nnoreia d€ 7d Thepov etvat map’ "AOnvaios éopraterar, Ta 
Kaddeyévera 8¢ eis tiv ériotcay Oiovow. Wellauer, in his learned little treatise on 
the Thesmophoria, proposes to insert after jjépay the words x6és S€ 7 KaOodos. 
This would make Alciphron’s statement accurate; but it seems to me infinitely 


more probable that he was inaccurate. Bergler’s unfortunate suggestion to 


change ra Kaddcyévera into 7) Kaddtyeveig has been justly repudiated by subsequent 
editors. 


* Homeric Hymn, 5-10. 
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of the Kd@odos, before the shadow of her approaching doom had chilled 
the gaiety of Persephone. 
She stepped upon Sicilian grass, 

Demeter’s daughter fresh and fair, 
A child of light, a radiant lass, 

And gamesome as the morning air. 
The daffodils were fair to see, 
They nodded lightly on the lea, 
Persephone! Persephone !—(JEAN INGELOW.) 
But the day which commenced so joyously ended in sorrow and gloom. 
The attendant maidens had lost their Queen of May. The earth had 
opened, and she had disappeared to become the Queen of Hades. It may 
be that the propitiatory sacrifice called the Zyula! was offered on the 


evening of this day. 


Ill. 7 Noorela. 


This was the day of Bereavement, typifying the winter of Demeter’s 
discontent, when her divinely beautiful Daughter had disappeared from 
her sight, and gone she knew not whither. It was, to use the words of 
Plutarch *, the gloomiest day of the Thesmophoria, and the women spent 
it, sitting on the ground with fasting and mourning, in sympathy with 
the sorrowing mother. It was more than sympathy, it was here, as 
apparently throughout the festival, a representation of the sacred legend. 
Because the Goddess, with flaming torches* in her hands, sought after 
her vanished daughter, therefore on this day the air was aglow with the 
smoke and the glare of the torches. Because the Goddess during her 


1 Znpia’ Ovoia ris, arrodiopévn imep Trav yuvatkav ev Ocopopopiors.—Hesychius. 

2 Thy oxvOpomordrny Tov Cecpohopiay jpyepav dyovoat, mapa Ti eG vyosTevovow ai 
yevaixes (77 Oe in the singular, because Persephone was absent).—Plutarch, 
Demosth. 80. ’A@jvnot vnorevovow ai yuvaixes xapal Kabjpevar. kal Bowwrol ra tis 
*Axavas péyapa olkodow (so Toup for kwotow), ’Exax tiv €opriy exeivny ovopdgortes, 
ds Sud thy ris Képns KdOodov ev &xeu ts Anpntpos ovons.—Id. Isis and Osiris, 69. 

3 AlOopévas Saidas pera xepoly ¢yovoa.—Homeric Hymn, 48, 61. Anyyrnp pera 
Aaprddwy vurés te Kal Hpépas Kata wacay Hy yy (nrovoa mepipet.—Apollodorus, 


Bibl. i. 29. Compare Thesm. 280, 1153. 
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bereavement would! neither eat nor drink, therefore her worshippers 
must this day abstain from all manner of food. The severity of their 
fast became almost proverbial. ‘“ What,” says a speaker in Athenaeus, 
vii. 80, “are we keeping the Nyoreia, the Méon, of the Thesmophoria, 
that we are fasting like xeorpeis??” In the Birds, the Gods, being 
strictly blockaded, are reduced to the direst extremities, and Prometheus 
describes them as fasting like the women in the Thesmophoria. 

"AN aomepel Gecpohopins vyrrevopev 

dvev Ovndov.—Birds, 1519. 

This day of Fasting represented the period, the rpirdryy potpay Ereos, 
during which Persephone was absent in the unseen world; and from its 
interposition between the KdOodos or Descent into Hades, and the KaAAu- 
yévea, the fair new birth of the Resurrection morning, it acquired the 
name of the Méon, the Intermediate Day. We might almost call it 
the Athenian Easter Eve, for few can fail to recognize in the process 
which this great festival represented, Nature’s unconscious symbolism of 
the Death and Resurrection of the Eternal Son. 

Or if this be too bold a comparison, we may at all events remember 
that from the time of St. Paul the sowing and springing up of the 
corn has always been the favourite symbol of a Christian’s Death and 
Resurrection. Death, says Prudentius in his Graveside Hymn (Cathe- 
merinon, x. 120), is but a reparatio vitae: 

1 OvSE Tor’ AuBpocins Kat véxtapos HduTdTOLO 
nacoar axnxenevn.—Homerie Hymn, 49. 

GAN ayédaoTos, dracros é5nTvos 75k ToTHTOos, 

joro.—Id. 200. 

ob mies, ovT ap’ Edes Tivov xpévov.—Callimachus, Demeter, 12. 
Compare Thesm. 949, 984. The insinuations in lines 630 and elsewhere are of 
course mere comic jests. 

* The xeorpeds, or mullet, was called vise, apparently from its aversion to 
live food ; eed} ov gapxopayei, and again dri ovdéy Séd\eap éabiet eu ruyxov.— 
Athenaeus vii. 78 and 80. “The grey mullet is the only fish of which I am able 
to express my belief that it usually selects for its food nothing that has life.” 


Mr. Couch’s manuscript account of the Grey Mullet quoted in Yarrell’s British 
Fishes, 1. 238. 
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Sic semina sicca virescunt, 
Tam mortua, iamque sepulta, 
Quae reddita cespite ab imo 
Veteres meditantur aristas. 


And indeed the same idea is embalmed in the familiar name “ God’s 
Acre” given to the burial-places of our dead. 

Nor was the solemnity of the Nyore(a confined to the women fasting 
in the Temple precincts. All business was suspended, all offices closed 
for the day. 


IV. % Kadduyévera. 


After seed-time, winter; after winter, the up-springing of the corn. 
Persephone is returning to the light of day. The season of sorrow and 
fasting is over; it is time to sacrifice rd KaAAryévera, to rejoice and be 
glad in the fair new birth. The name Kaddvyévera attached itself both 
to Demeter and to Persephone, the divinely! beautiful Mother and the 
divinely beautiful Daughter; although it afterwards, by the common 
process of disintegration, became severed from the Goddesses, and 
personified as one of the handmaidens. 

Possibly the invocation in lines 1148-1159 of this Play is taken from 
the hymn sung at the sacrifice of the KaAAvyévewa, since Persephone, who 
was absent during the Nyore/a, is supposed in these lines to be present as 
well as her Mother. 


Such was the cycle of events commemorated, and in part represented, 
at the Thesmophorian festival. And we shall now, I think, find no 
difficulty in solving the problem propounded by Hesychius (s. v. rpirn 
Ocopopoplov); Cyretrar TAs dpa pev A€yer, rplryv Oeopopoploy eivar, dua 
de Méonv, tetrdpwv ovoGv nuepov?. For we have seen that Méon means, 


1°Q repixaddt Cecpopdspo.—Thesm. 282. Cf. Homeric Hymn, 405, 493. 

2 See also the Scholiast’s observations on Thesm. 80 Totro ray (nrovpévev éort, 
mas kal rpirny kai péony eirev. wad yap”Avodos (he is confusing it with the Kdéodos), 
eira 18’ Nnortela, eira vy Kadduyévera, ore péon pev elvar Svvarat, rpirn pev od, ard 
Seurépa, GAN odde uxpeverOai ris Sivarar héyov Ste tpirn 7 TpiodeKaTaia. ws 
“ éeraia éxatnBddos ceddva,” éxkadexataia. 1 yap péon ovK eoriy vy Gdd Swdexarn. 
fy Avous ody HOe* Sexdry ev ‘Adtpodvre Oeopopdpia dyerat, Sorte rpirny pev amo Sexdrns 1" 
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not the middle day of the festival in the sense of having an equal 
number of days before and after it; but the Intermediate Day, the Day 
between the Kdodos, the Descent into Hades, and the KaAAryéveca, the 
fair new birth of Persephone. 

The earlier scholars had a short and easy way of dealing with the 
difficulty. “Aristophanes says that the Nnorela is the third and also 
the middle day of the Festival. Therefore the Festival lasted five days.” 
Such was the view of Meursius, Wesseling, and others, and it is repeated 
by Brunck? with his usual clearness and confidence. Yet nothing is 
more certain than that the festival lasted four days only. And in truth 
so far is Aristophanes from implying that it was a five-days’ festival, 
that he really implies the reverse. For if it really lasted for five days, is 
it conceivable that, after stating that this was the Third Day, he should 
have thought it necessary to go through an arithmetical calculation, and 
announce that the Third was also the Middle Day of the Five? He 
added the description 7 Méon, because it conveyed an idea zot involved in 
the statement that it was the Third Day: because it was a zame and not 
a statement of its position amongst the days of the Thesmophoria 
generally. It is just as if he had said “This is the third Day, the 
Nyotela,” or “ This is the fourth Day, the Kaddvyéveca.” 


eivar, peony dé pu) cvvapiOnouperns ris Sexdtys. rodto Sé aivvyparddes kata KadXipayor 
dy tis ain, €vOa pev tpitn déyerat, cvvapiOpeiv thy U, évOa Sé péon, pnxére cuvapiOpew. 
kat Orov ye Aiporrovow, doreiCépevor thy peony Tov Cecpohopior ayew daow (cf. 
Athenaeus, vii. 80), éwei atrn 7) Nnoteia. évdexdtn Ivaveytaevos “Avodos (again con- 
fusing it with the KdOodos), Swdexaty Nyoreta, ev 7) cxoAnv ayovta timdxewrat ai 
yuvaikes exkAnotafovoa rept Evpuridov. tpirxadexatn KaddAvyévera. tpirn ody cvvapib- 
pouperns U', peony dé ris “Avddou cal rijs Kaddcyeveias. The Scholiast rightly rejects 
the absurd notion about Halimus, but he does not see that his last seven words, 
though erroneous in themselves, contain the germ of the true solution of the 
problem. He is hampered by his confusion of the”Avodos with the Ka@o8os, which 
gave three days only to the festival, so that, as he says, the Nyoreia might be the 
péon, but could not be the third day. His difficulty was with the rpirn, not with 
the Héon. 

1 °Erel rpitn ort Ocopohopior 7 péon.— Thesm. 80. “Nihil unquam clarius fuit 
dictum. Dies, quo haec agi fingit poeta, Thesmophoriorum est tertius, idemque 
medius ; ergo per quinque dies Thesmophoria celebrabantur.”— Brunck. 
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Wellauer, by combining several errors, struck out a more ingenious 
solution. We have already noticed the blunder of the Scholiast on 
Theocritus about the celebration of the festival at Eleusis. Plutarch, 
in the passage to which reference has already been made (Dem. 30), 
says that Demosthenes committed suicide at Calauria on the 16th of 
Pyanepsion, the day on which the women keep the Nyorefa. If this is 
not a mere oversight on the part of the author or his transcribers, 
Plutarch is doubtless referring to the date on which the Nyorefa was 
kept at Calauria, or possibly in his own Chaeronaca. Wellauer, though 
he did not himself confuse the “Avodos and the KdOodos, yet adopts the 
erroneous statement of Hesychius (based on that confusion) that the 
“Avodos took place on the 11th of Pyanepsion. He next, misled by, and 
to some extent mistaking, the Scholiast on Theocritus, supposes that the 
women on that day “went up” to the Temple at EHleusis, returning to 
celebrate the rest of the Festival at Athens. He then, misled by 
Plutarch, imagines that the Athenians celebrated the Nyorefa on the 
16th, and consequently the Kdéodos on the 15th, and the KadAvyévera 
on the 17th. There would thus be an interval of three entire days 
between the “Avodos and the Kd@od0s. Having by these means persuaded 
himself that the festival, though in reality lasting four days, yet was 
’ celebrated in Athens itself for three days only, he proceeds to solve the 
problem which Hesychius places before us by adopting the idea, justly 
repudiated by Callimachus and the Scholiast on Thesm. 80, that when 
Aristophanes calls the Nyorefa the Third Day of the Festival, he is 
reckoning the “Avodos as the first day: and that when in the same line 
he calls it the gon, he is omitting the ”*Avodos. But in truth the women 
went up to the Temple on the 10th to make preparations for the great 
religious drama which was to be enacted there on the 11th, 12th, and 
13th. It is absolutely certain that the entire festival was celebrated at 
Athens on four consecutive days. The whole difficulty has arisen from 
the assumption that Méon means the middle day of the festival, instead 
of the Intermediate Day between the sorrow of the Kddodos and the joy 
of the KaA\uyéveca. 
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The other solutions which have been offered have met with no 
acceptance, and it would be a mere waste of time to discuss them 
here. 


It was on this Day of the Festival, the Intermediate Day, the 
Day of Fasting, “when women most have leisure’,’ that the women 
had arranged to hold a great Assembly in the Thesmophorium, after the 
fashion of an Athenian éxxAnola, to determine on the punishment to be 
inflicted on Euripides for his persistent hostility to the female sex. It is 
true that many? eminent scholars have of late years questioned the 
existence of this hostility, and pointed to the characters of Alcestis, 
Polyxena, and others, as evidence that Euripides was not incapable of 
appreciating, or unwilling to embody in his poetic creations, the highest 
and noblest types of womanhood, And doubtless in a great dramatic 
poet, looking at life from every point of view, and speaking through the 
lips of every variety of character, it is impossible to find an absolute 
uniformity of sentiment upon any topic whatever. Nevertheless, it 
remains the fact that Euripides, in marked contrast to the other 
members of the great Tragic triumvirate, was in the habit of exhibiting 
women a prey to the most ungovernable and most ignoble passions ; and 
that beyond any other writer of any period (and I am not unconscious of 
the undercurrent of antipathy towards women which had run through 
Hellenic poetry from the very earliest times) he loved to embalm in 
a pithy and proverbial form, a sentiment of dislike and contempt for the 
female character generally. To collect the various passages of this 
description which are found in his Plays would be wearisome to the 
reader, and distasteful to myself. I will merely mention one cireum- 
stance to which attention has not, I think, been hitherto directed. 

: Tp Méon 
TaY Oecpopopiov, 7 pada ryiy cyoAt.—Thesm. 375. 

* Such as the illustrious author of the “Christian Year” (Keble’s Praelect. 
Acad. xxix.), ©. O. Miiller (Hist. Greek Literature, chap. xxy.), Mahafty (Social 


Life in Greece, chap. vii.), Arthur 8. Way (Preface to vol. ii. of The Tragedies of 
Euripides in English Verse), and many others. 
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Stobaeus was in the habit of collecting, and arranging under various 
heads, the most striking and pointed passages of the ancient classical 
writers. One of these collections (Anthology, Title 73) bears the 
ominous title of Ldyos yuvarxdy, Passages in censure of women. Stobaeus 
was a man of wide and various reading. His Anthology (not to mention 
his other works) contains citations from about 350 authors; and yet, out 
of sixty-four passages collected under this particular heading, no fewer 
than thirty-five (if not thirty-six) are contributed by Euripides alone; 
Sophocles supplies two; Aeschylus not one; and most of the remaining 
twenty-seven (or twenty-six) are taken from professedly satirical or comic 
writers. 

Whatever therefore may have been the poet’s real attitude towards the 
women, they certainly had some excuse for considering him the inveterate 
traducer and enemy of their sex. 

At the commencement of the Play, Euripides, in alarm at this 
formidable movement against him, is seen walking with a companion 
towards the house of the Tragic Poet Agathon. The companion is one 
Mnesilochus, who, throughout the Play, is vaguely described as his 
xndearis, or connection by marriage. In the Greek Life of Euripides 
(written by Manuel Moschopoulos, and first published by Elmsley in his 
edition of the Bacchae, a. p. 1821) it is stated that Choerile, the Poet’s 
second wife, was the daughter of a Mnesilochus; and that her three sons 
were named respectively, Mnesilochus (after his maternal grandfather), 
Mnesarchides (after his paternal grandfather), and a younger Euripides. 
And it has, since that time, been generally assumed that the Mnesilochus 
of the Play was the father-in-law of Euripides. But the relation of the 
two characters towards each other, and the tone of their conversation, 
are scarcely those of a father-in-law and son-in-law; Euripides was at 
this time an old man of seventy, and it is hardly probable that his father- 
in-law was alive; it seems extremely unlikely that Aristophanes, with 
such convenient words as 7evOepds and yauBpds ready to his hand, should 
so persistently have employed the indefinite word kyndeotys, KndeoTHs TLS, 
had he really intended to identify as character with the father-in-law of 

THES. 
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Euripides ; the name was doubtless a common one amongst the relatives 
of Choerile: and in my opinion Aristophanes was either referring to 
a brother or cousin of Choerile; or (more probably) merely borrowing 
a name from her family, without meaning to Sonia the character with 
any particular individual. 

The object of their visit to Agathon was to induce that Poet, whose 
soft and effeminate appearance and manners might well be mistaken for 
a woman’s, to attend the Thesmophorian assembly in woman’s dress, 
and endeavour to create a diversion in favour of Euripides. This 
Agathon politely, but firmly, declines to do, parrying the request of the 
elder bard by the help of various worldly-wise maxims drawn from the 
latter’s own writings; and Euripides, as usual in these Comedies, rots 
attod mrepots adiokerat. 

The tone in which Agathon is satirized in these scenes makes us 
appreciate with more pleasure the kindly tribute which Aristophanes 
pays him in the Frogs; whilst the manner in which Plato brings 
Socrates, Aristophanes, and Agathon together in his Symposium seems 
to show that the shafts of comic satire were not necessarily inconsistent 
with personal goodwill, It is true that the Symposium is supposed to 
have taken place before the date of the Thesmophoriazusae, though after 
the date of the Clouds; but Plato is doubtless intending to record the 
habitual relations which existed, or might reasonably be represented as 
existing, between these famous Athenians. 

On Agathon’s refusal, Mnesilochus offers himself as a substitute, and 
Agathon is generous enough to place his own wardrobe, well stocked 
with articles of feminine attire, at the disposal of the two friends. 
And after a long and farcical scene (supposed to be borrowed in part 
from a Play of Cratinus), in which Mnesilochus is shaved and singed 
and dressed in womanly habiliments, he is at length despatched on his 
perilous mission. His interposition in the women’s debate does indeed 
give rise to so much uproar and hubbub, that the Assembly would in all 
probability have broken up in confusion, but for the sudden appearance 
of Cleisthenes, a man for more than twenty years the constant butt of 
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the comic stage for his profligate and degrading effeminacy. Cleisthenes 
comes, in his character of the women’s advocate, to warn them that 
there is a traitor in their midst ; that Euripides has sent an old rogue, 
a connection of his own, xndecriy twa, to spy upon and defeat their 
hostile machinations; that a man is at this moment profaning! by his 
presence the sacred mysteries of the Thesmophoria. An immediate 
investigation results in the detection of Mnesilochus, who is arrested, 
and guarded by the women until the arrival of one of the Scythian 
archers who formed the City Police at Athens. By the Scythian he is 
tied to a plank, and ignominiously exposed in his women’s clothes to the 
mockery of the passers by. 

Both while the women are guarding him, and afterwards while he is 
in the custody of the Scythian, various schemes, based on certain 
incidents in the tragedies of Euripides (the zavodpyos, the inventor of 
ingenious tricks and devices), are set on foot for the purpose of delivering 
him out of the hands of his captors. These, as too subtle, fail to effect 
their aim. But at last Euripides wiles away the Scythian by a gross 
and sensual, and therefore a wholly un-Euripidean, allurement. And 
the final scene of the Play shows us Euripides and Mnesilochus fleeing 
for their lives in one direction; whilst the Scythian, misdirected by the 
Chorus, who have now come to terms with Euripides, is racing full pelt, 
to overtake the fugitives, in the precisely opposite direction. 

In the rescue-scenes Aristophanes draws specially on three Tragedies 
of Euripides—the Palamede, the Helen, and the Andromeda. He has 
a scornful word for the Palamede?; but his witty parodies of the Helen 
and the Andromeda are not intended as a satire on the Plays them- 
selves. The spectacle of Euripides endeavouring to effect the release 
of Mnesilochus, as the Perseus and Menelaus of his own Plays, was 


1 Like Clodius, afterwards, at the mysteries of the Bona Dea. The presence of 
Cleisthenes seems to have been considered as no profanation at all. He partook 
too much of the womanly character. 

2 Ovn €08? Sms 
ov Tov Tadapndnv a v7’ aicxdverat.—Thesm, 848. 
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doubtless abundantly? entertaining to an Athenian audience. The 
humour of the situation is quite irrespective of the actual merits or 
demerits of the Tragedies. 


I, Tur PALAMEDE. 


To this Play there is but a brief allusion, and that confined to a single 
incident. Palamede had been put to death in Troy-land by the treachery 
and violence of his rivals. And Euripides, in the Tragedy, seems to 
have made Oeax, Palamede’s brother, carve the sad story on oar-blades, 
which he then launches on the sea, in the hope (which was fulfilled) that 
they or one of them might float across the Aegean, and convey the 
intelligence to their father Nauplius in his island-realm of Euboea. 
Mnesilochus, desiring to send word of his own sad plight to Euripides, 
resolves to follow this precedent, but is at once pulled up by the cireum- 
stance (which he had overlooked) that he has not got any oar-blades. 
However, he substitutes the votive tablets suspended in the Temple, 
carves his story on these, and flings them about in all directions, in the 
hope that some of them will come to the hands of Euripides, as they 
apparently do. The action of Oeax can hardly have been represented on 
the stage ; it was doubtless merely described in some narrative or song ; 
and it seems improbable that the language of Mnesilochus, as he is 
carving his story on the tablet, is to any extent borrowed from the 
Tragedy of Euripides. 

II. Tse Herzen. 


This is the only one of the Three Tragedies which is still extant; and 
it may be convenient to give a slight outline of its plot, with special 
reference to the parody in the present Play. 

In his Helen, Euripides, it is hardly necessary to say, followed that 

1 “These parodied scenes, composed almost in the very words of the Tragedies, 
are inimitable. Everywhere in this Poet, the moment Euripides comes into 
play, we may count on finding the cleverest and most cutting ridicule; as though 


the mind of Aristophanes possessed quite a specific talent for decomposing the 
poetry of the Tragedian into Comedy."—ScHLEGEL, Sixth Lecture on the Drama. 
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strange perversion of the old Homeric legend (so familiar to us from the 
Palinode! of Stesichorus) which sent a merely phantom Helen to Ilium, 
whilst the real Helen, a pure and stainless wife, was wafted by Hermes 
into Egypt, and entrusted to the charge of the good King Proteus. 
But after the death of Proteus, his son and successor Theoclymenus 
sought, against her will, to make her his wife; and at the commence- 
ment of the Play of Euripides she is discovered sitting on the tomb of 
Proteus, as her best refuge from the persecutions of his son, From that 
coign of vantage she commences the Prologue, explaining in the form of 
a soliloquy, after the usual Euripidean fashion, all the circumstances of 
the case. The soliloquy extends over sixty-seven lines, and is terminated 
by the entrance of Teucer. And all the passages placed in the mouth of 
Mnesilochus previously to the entrance of Euripides are taken from these 
sixty-seven lines. The Prologue commences with— 
Neidov pev atde KadAurdpbevor poal, 
és, dvr dias yaxddos (rain from heaven), Alyimrou wédov, 
Aevkijs Takelons xidvos, vypaiver yuas.—Helen, 1-3. 
(where yvas is strangely employed in apposition to médov), And with 
these lines, as altered by Aristophanes, Mnesilochus in the Play before 
us commences his assumption of the character of Helen : 
Neihouv pev aide kaddimdpbevor poat, 
és, avti Bias Waxados, Aiyimrou médov 
Aevkns vorifer, wehavoguvppaioy heov.—Thesm, 855-857. 
(where Aev«fjs is absurdly joined with Alyizrov, and the words pedavo- 
cvppatov Aeoy are an imitation and exaggeration of the apposition formed 
by yvas). After detailing the death of Proteus, leaving two children, 
Theoclymenus the present king, and Theonoe the seer who knows all 
things that are, and that are to be, she proceeds to explain who she 


1 Some lines of the Palinode are frequently quoted ; as, for example, by Plato, 
in the Phaedrus :— 
Ir was not TRUE, that legend of old ; 
For never thou settest thy foot on their ships, 
Or camest to Troy’s strong Hold. 
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herself is, and from what country she springs, and who are her father 
and mother : 


jpiv O€ yy pev matpls odk avevupos 
Sraprn, marhp d5é Tuvddpews.—Helen, 16, 17; Thesm, 859, 860. 
‘Edévy & exdHOnv.—Helen, 22; Thesm. 862. 
She tells how her phantom was carried off to Troy, whilst she herself 
was wafted to Egypt: 
Kayo pev evOad ety’? 6 & &Odwos résts, 
otpdrevp’ aOpoicas, Tas euas avaprayas 
Onpa; mopevbets *INiov mupye@para. 
Wuxai dé modal &’ eu ext Sxapardpios 
poatawy €Oavov.—Helen, 49-53. 


which Aristophanes transposes and alters as follows: 


MN. Woxal d€ woddal Ov ew emi SxaparSpiots 

poaiow €Oavov, KPITYAAA. dedes 5€ Kal ov ye. 
MN, kayo pev evOad ci? 6 & GOs récrs 

ovpos Mevédqos ovdér@ mpocépxerat.—Thesm. 864-867. 


She then falls to bewailing her unhappy lot: 
ti Oye ére (@ ;—Helen, 56 (and again 293) ; Thesm. 868. 


Presently Teucer enters, and his first words are— 


> a“ 


tis Tavd’ epupvdy Swpdrey exer kparos;—Helen, 68. 
a question transferred by Aristophanes to Euripides on Ais first entry 
(Thesm, 871) in the character of Menelaus. 

Teucer’s visit appears ta be introduced for no other purpose than that 
of impressing Helen with a false belief in her husband’s death. And so 
undoubting is her belief that she immediately begins to discuss with the 
Chorus which is the best method of putting an end to her miserable 
existence, whether she shall hang herself, or stab herself to death. The 
Chorus however make the somewhat obvious suggestion that before 
proceeding to so extreme a course as that, it would be wiser to inquire 
of Theonoe, who knows everything that is passing in the world, whether 
Menelaus is really alive or dead. And Helen accordingly goes with 
them into the palace to consult the Royal seer. 

During their absence who should enter but Menelaus himself? Like 
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a true Euripidean hero, he is clad in rags and tatters; and finding the 
stage vacant, he improves the occasion by soliloquizing on his own woes, 
exactly as Helen had done on hers at the beginning of the Play. He 
and Helen (really of course the Phantom, but he does not know that) 
have been tempest-driven from coast to coast, and finally shipwrecked on 
this unknown shore. His ship had been dashed to pieces, a catastrophe 
necessary for putting him in a helpless condition from which it would 
require all the ingenuity of Euripides to extricate him. And he has left 
Helen with his surviving comrades in the deep recesses of a sea-side 
cave, whilst he has come up alone to seek for assistance. 

Having thus made the situation perfectly clear to the audience, for 
assuredly neither Menelaus here, nor Helen in the prologue, has been 
dcagpijs ev T7 ppacet Tov tpayydrwy, he proceeds to knock at the Palace- 
door. The old woman who keeps it refuses him admittance, and after 
some valorous threats, the hero is reduced to tears. However, he con- 
trives to ask her where he is, and to whom the Palace belongs; and the 
following dialogue ensues : 

TP. Tpwreds rad"! olket Samar’, Alyumros b€ yi. 

MEN. Atyros; @ dSvornvos, of wémdevk dpa.—Helen, 460, 461. 

MEN. ”Eor’ ovv ev otkos, dvr’ dvoudtes, dvak ; 

TP. Td8 éorly airov priya’ mais 8 dpxe xOovds. 

MEN. zd dy7’ av ein; wérepov exros 7) ’v Sdpors ; 

TP. ov évdov" “EdAnow 6€ wodeuioratros.—Helen, 465-468. 
Portions of these lines reappear in the Thesmophoriazusae, broken up by 
the interruptions of the woman on guard, 

MN. Llparéws rad’ eori peAadpa.—Thesm. 874. 

EYP. moiay b€ xwpay eicexehoapev oder; 

MN. Atyurrov. EYP. & dviornvos, of memhoxapev.—Thesm. 877, 878. 


EYP. airds dé Hparets evdov gor’ 7 ’Eomios.—Thesm, 881, 
MN. 768 eor aitod onp ef @ KaOnpeba.—Thesm., 886. 


ry 


On Menelaus asking why the son of Proteus is so hostile to the Hellenes, 


1 As Proteus is dead, this seems an impossible statement ; and I suspect that 
the true reading is to be gathered from the Aristophanic parody, Upwréws rad’ 
éori Sopar’. It is not unlikely that many of the minor variations between the 
original and the parody are due to the errors of copyists. 
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he receives some surprising information. “In this Palace,” says the 
portress, “dwells Helen, the daughter of Zeus, the child of Tyndareus, 
erewhile the Queen of Sparta.” With that she re-enters the Palace, and 
shuts to the door. Menelaus is naturally taken aback by this piece of 
information, well knowing (as he thinks) that Helen is safe in the 
sea-side cave; but the argumentative subtlety with which Euripides 
endows his ragged heroes is fully equal to the occasion. True it is that 
he has heard of only one Zeus, one Helen, one Tyndareus, one Sparta ; 
but what of that? There may be a man named Zeus living on the banks 
of the Nile: there may be another Helen, another Tyndareus, another 
Sparta in Egypt. 
modXol yap, ws etkaowv, ev moddy xOovi 
évépata tar €xovot, Kal modus TOXeEL, 
yun yevatki 7* ovdéy ovy Oavpacréor. 
When he has arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, out come Helen and 
her companions from the Palace in great glee, having heard from the 
prophetess that Menelaus is still in the land of the living. But Helen’s 
rapture is cut short by the sight of the ruffianly desperado at the door, 
and though she runs like a young racing mare, as dpouaia mGXos, to 
regain the protecting tomb, he seizes her just as she reaches it. How- 
ever, she soon recognizes her husband, whilst he on his part is amazed at 
the extraordinary likeness which this stranger lady bears to Helen. 
Aristophanes draws largely on this scene, but it must be remembered 
that whilst in the Thesmophoriazusae there is full mutual recognition 
between the husband and wife; in the “Helen” Menelaus merely 
recognizes the resemblance, and does not for a moment believe that 
Helen herself is really before him. 
MEN. ris «¢; tiv’ dy ony, yovat, mpooS€épKopas ; 
EA. ob 8 ef tis; abrés yap o€ Kaw exee Adyos. 
1[MEN. ‘EAAnvis ef ris, i} “wty@pia yun 3] 
EA. ‘EXAnvist add Kal 7d cov bw pabeiv. 
MEN. ‘Edévy o° dpotay 81) padior’ cidov, yovat. 


* This line, though necessary to the sense of the dialogue, had dropped out of 
the Helen. It was restored by Markland from the Thesmophoriazusae. 
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EA. eyo S€ Meveddo ye o° 08 exw ti Pd. 
MEN, éyvas yap dpbas avdpa dvorvxéorartor. 
EA. 6 xpdvos éOav ofs Sduapros és xépas. 
Helen, 557, 558, 561-566. 


These lines are found in the Thesmophoriazusae (905-912) with only two 
material alterations. The first line becomes & Geol, tiv’ div loops, tis 
el yivat; where the exclamation & 6eo! is perhaps a reminiscence of 
Helen 560 @ col Oeds yap kai 15 yryvdckew pidovs. And in the sixth 
line the words yé o° ot éxw ri $6 are converted into o’ 80a y é« rév 
ipvwr for the purpose of pointing a joke at the parentage of Euripides. 
But in the Tragedy, when Helen says & xpdévios eAOdy ofjs Sduapros és 
x€pas, instead of taking her into his arms (as he does in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae) he indignantly repulses her, wolas dduaptos ; wy Olyns enor 
nmémdwv. Nor will he believe that she is really Helen, until a sailor, 
arriving from the sea-side cave, informs him that the Phantom has 
vanished into air. 

With the rest of the Play the Thesmophoriazusae has nothing to do; 
and it will be sufficient here to mention that the husband and wife, 
having recognized each other, take counsel together how to deceive the 
king and escape from Egypt. The superior ingenuity of Helen soon 
devises a plan; she gains over to her side the omniscient Theonoe, and 
when Theoclymenus returns, she passes off the ragged ruffian with whom 
she is conversing as a seaman from the ship of Menelaus, who has 
brought her tidings of her husband’s shipwreck and death. Now then, 
she says, she is ready and willing to marry Theoclymenus, but he must 
first allow her to pay the last honours, in Hellenic fashion, to her late 
Hellenic husband. It is the custom of their people, they explain, when 
such a one as Menelaus is lost at sea, to send out a vessel with a suit of 
armour, and provisions of all sorts, to the distant horizon, and there the 
stores are to be cast into the waves. Theoclymenus falls into the trap, 
and furnishes the ship, the arms, and the provisions, with which the pair 
make their escape. The outwitting of the dull barbarian by the cunning 
Greek is fully as humorous in the Tragedy as in the Comedy, and of 
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course in the Tragedy there is none of the grossness which discolours the 
closing scenes of the Thesmophoriazusae. Theoclymenus now turns his 
anger against his sister Theonoe, apparently’ for no other purpose than 
to provide a somewhat lame excuse for the familiar apparition of the 
Deus ea machind (in this instance Castor and Polydeuces) at the ending 
of the Play. 


Ill. Tur ANDROMEDA. 


The Andromeda, which was exhibited at the same festival as the 
Helen, was considered by the ancients to be one of the most beautiful? 
and pathetic of all the Tragedies of Euripides; and there is nothing in 
the Aristophanic parody to throw doubt upon the justice of this estimate. 
Like the Iphigeneia in Aulis, and the Rhesus, it dispensed with the 
ordinary Euripidean prologue; and the fall of the curtain discloses 
Andromeda already bound to the rock, awaiting the break of day, and 
the coming of the sea-monster to devour her. She is singing a lament 
over her mournful fate, and the opening lines are repeated, apparently 
without alteration, in Thesm. 1065 seqq.: O holy Night, she sings, how 
long® a course thou pursuest, driving thy car over the star-studded ridges of 
holy Aether, through most august Olympus. And as she pauses, her closing 


1 “The scepticism of Ion and the anger of Theoclymenus are minor issues, 
devices to bring about the appearance of the deity, which is an object in itself,” 
Way’s Kuripides, III. xxi. note. 

2 Téy kadNicrov Eipuridov Spaua 7 ’AvSpoueda.—Scholiast on Frogs, 53. We are 
told by Dionysus in that Comedy that it was while he was reading the Andromeda 
that he was suddenly smitten with an intense longing to bring back Euripides 
to the stage once more. And Lucian in his Quomodo historia conscribenda sit 
(ad init.) tells us with, I suppose, equal veracity, that the people of Abdera being, 
on some occasion, stricken with fever, were perpetually singing and reciting 
passages from the Tragic poets, and especially passages from the Andromeda of 
Kuripides, such as the address of Perseus to the God of Love. 

* It seems surprising that Andromeda should complain of the slow passage of 
the night. “Why surprising?” asks Fritzsche, in his note on line 1066, 
“ Strepsiades does the same at the commencement of the Clouds.” But Strep- 
siades was not expecting to be devoured by a sea-monster, so soon as the night 
had passed away. 
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words are softly wafted back by the echo of the surrounding hills; 
doubtless a dainty, and even a touching, device in the Andromeda, 
although, in the Thesmophoriazusae, Aristophanes prolongs and perverts 
it into most laughable comedy. And presently the virgins, who were 
her fellows in her father’s court, come in, as the Chorus of the Play, 
to mingle their sorrows and lamentations with those of their hapless 
Princess. The long monody of Mnesilochus, commencing with the 
words ida tapOevor, pirat, and extending from line 1015 to line 1055, 
is throughout a parody of Andromeda’s address to these “dear, dear 
Maidens,” and of their sympathetic replies; the old Athenian every- 
where embellishing the narrative of his own misfortunes with the 
plaintive wailings of the tender damsel, doomed to a miserable death 
in her early youth, unwedded and unwooed. So the night wears away, 
and with the dawn the monster is to come. Probably its approach is 
supposed to be visible to Andromeda, though of course invisible to the 
audience. But before it can reach its helpless victim, there enters upon 
the scene the Hellenic Saint George, Perseus of the wingéd sandals, dud? 
d& mocoly exe mrepdevta TédiAa. At first he does not perceive the maiden, 
and merely wonders at what coast he has happened to arrive (‘Thesm. 
1098 seqq.). And even when his eye falls upon the strange spectacle, at 
first he takes her for a marble figure, carved in rare beauty from the rock 
itself by some cunning sculptor’s hand. 

éa, tiv’ byOov tévd 6p, mepippuTov 

appo Oardoons, mapbévov 7 ike tiva 

e& avropdéppov aivey rexvacpaTev 

copis dyahpa xeupds ;* 
But when he finds that she is really a living damsel bound to the rock, 
he is moved with admiration and compassion, and hastens at once to 
address her. The dialogue which ensues is adumbrated in Thesm. 
1105 seqq. and is there terminated by the attempt of Perseus to unloose 
her bonds, an attempt frustrated by the Scythian archer. In the 


1 See Musgrave, Eur. Fragm., Porson at Phoen. 466; Bp. Monk, at Alcestis, 358. 
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Tragedy, doubtless, he does not unloose her bonds until he has slain 
the monster of the deep. 

With this abortive attempt at rescue the parody of the Andromeda in 
the Thesmophoriazusae concludes. But the first five words of line 105? 
of the Frogs are supposed to be taken from a later scene in the Andro- 
meda, and to be spoken by Cepheus (Andromeda’s father), who is 
unwilling to disclose his intentions with regard to his daughter’s 
marriage, and resents the pertinacity with which Perseus endeavours 
to elicit them. There is no room in the Tragedy of Euripides for any 
antecedent promise on the part of the king to give his daughter in 
marriage to her rescuer. It is Andromeda? herself who in the Play 
gives the promise. O Lady, says Perseus, if I deliver you, will you look 
Savourably upon me? O Stranger, she replies, take me as your handmaid, 
or your wife, or your captive, whichever you will. 


And now, what is the date of the Comedy before us? The Lysistrata, 
as we know from the didascalia preserved in the Greek Argument to 
that Play, was exhibited in the archonship of Callias (the Callias who 
succeeded Cleocritus), that is, at the commencement of the year B.c. 411, 
after the appointment of the zpdéBovdot, but before the revolution of the 

- Four Hundred. And the Thesmophoriazusae is commonly assigned to 
the same date. But it seems clear that this is erroneous, and that it was 
produced a year later, in the archonship of Theopompus, at the commence- 
ment of the year® B.c. 410, after the disappearance of the Four 


1 M) roy éyoy oikes voty. See the Commentary there. 


. A 
a Tl. ° wapev’, ei cwoapi o’ elon por ydpw; 


A. dyouv 5€ w @ fév eire mpdaroAov béA«Ls, 
; eit’ GAoxoy, eire 5uald.—See Waaner, Frag. 23 and 24. 
The previous promise of King Cepheus is alleged by Apollodorus, ii. 44; Ovid, 
Metamorph. iv. 703. 

* This is the conclusion arrived at by Dobree, Adversaria, vol. ii. 236 ; Fritzsche, 
in his note on line 807; Sir Richard Jebb, “‘ Greek Literature” (Literature Primer 
Series), p. 98; and Professor Mahaffy, ‘‘ Greek Classical Literature,” vol. i, chap. 
xx. § 270. But Fynes Clinton, Dindorf, Enger, and (I believe) all other editors 
assign it to B.c. 411, It is the only one of these Comedies which has come down 
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Hundred. We have no didascalia, or other direct statement, purporting 
to give its exact date; but there are various chronological notes which 
seem to point conclusively to the later year. 

1, One circumstance which would of itself almost carry conviction to 
my mind, though many would probably disregard it, is the remarkable 
difference in tone between the two Plays. In the Lysistrata everything 
is sombre and anxious; there are tears even in its mirth, The Thesmo- 
phoriazusae is everywhere gay, light-hearted, and playful: the poet 
wrote it in his most frolicsome mood. 

In this respect the Lysistrata faithfully reflects the feeling prevalent 
in Athens at the close of the year B.c. 412. The Sicilian catastrophe 
which had taken place in the autumn of the preceding year not merely 
annihilated the Athenian fleets; it had also demonstrated, or seemed to 
demonstrate, the superiority of the Syracusan seamen to those of Athens. 
And all through the year B.c. 412, allies were falling away, hostile 
forces gathering in ever increasing numbers, and even the triumphant 
Syracusan triremes were speeding over the sea, to be present at the 
downfall of Athens. In the petty naval engagements which had occurred, 
the Athenian ships had met with varying fortunes, and had shown no 
sign of maintaining their former maritime superiority. And at the time 
when the Lysistrata was composed the prospect was in every way more 
gloomy than it had ever been before, and than it ever became again 
until the final disaster of Aegospotami, But at the close of the year 
B.C. 411 (when, in my opinion, the Thesmophoriazusae was composed) 
men’s minds were lighter and more buoyant, and hopes were once more 
entertained that Athens might yet emerge in safety from the war. The 
commencement of this happier period is traced by Thucydides’ to the 
downfall of the revolutionary Council of 400, and the restoration of 


to us without a Greek Argument, and (with the exception of the Ecclesiazusae) 
the only one which has no didascalia. 

1 Kal odx Fora 6) roy mpdrov xpdvov emi ye pod "APnvator paivoyrat eV moXTevoaytes" 
perpia yap i te és rods ddiyous Kal rods moddovs EvyKpaois eyevero, Kal €k movnpay Tay 
mpaypdray Toro mpOtoy avyveyke TIy nédwv.—T hue, vill. 97, 
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the old constitutional Council of 500, And then too the ever-successful 
genius of Alcibiades was again enlisted in his country’s service ; whilst 
in the battle of Cynossema (about Sept. 411) her renovated fleet of 
seventy-six triremes entirely defeated a more numerous Peloponnesian 
fleet (supposed to have consisted of eighty-six triremes), which included 
the dreaded Sicilian squadron under the leadership of Hermocrates. 
When the news of this unhoped for good-fortune reached Athens, 
Thucydides! tells us (and they are almost the last words he ever wrote), 
the Athenians were greatly invigorated, and concluded that by strenuous 
efforts they might yet be able to get the better of their difficulties, 
And this victory was followed, a month later, by a still more splendid 
one off Abydos, when, after the battle had raged from morn to eve 
without any decisive result, Alcibiades with eighteen triremes arrived in 
the nick of time to turn the scale so completely in favour of the 
Athenians, that they captured no less than thirty of the Peloponnesian 
triremes, and but for the intervention of Pharnabazus would in all 
probability have destroyed the entire fleet?. To the sanguine and 
cheerful spirit which now succeeded their despondency, the bright 
and playful tone of the Thesmophoriazusae seems to me exactly to 
correspond. 

2. In the Parabasis the Chorus are instituting a comparison between 
the relative merits of men and of women. They take the name of 
a man, and the name of a woman, and placing them side by side, show 
that in each case the woman is the superior of the two. And the first 
instance they give is Navowdyns pév y irra éotlv Xapyivos’ dhra Ss 
tapya. They are referrmg to the defeat, jjrra, of the Athenian general 
Charminus in a naval engagement, vavowmdyn, off the little island of 


1 OF b€, ddixopervns ths veds, kal dvéXmioroy Thy edituylav dxovcayres, TOAD eTreppo- 
cOnoay, Kal evduicav odiow ere Suvard elvat ra mpdypara, iv rpobipos avrikapBdvevrat, 
mepryevéoOat.—Thue. viii. 106. The numbers of the ships which took part in the 
battle are not quite certain; but the figures given in the text are adopted by 
Dr. Arnold, Bp. Thirlwall, and Mr. Grote. 

* Xenophon’s Hellenics; I. i. 5, 6, 7. 
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Syme: and it is important, for our present purpose, to ascertain, as 
nearly as we can, when that engagement took place. The story is told 
by Thucydides, Book VIII, chaps. 39-43. 

It was about the winter solstice, Dec. 21, B. c. 412, that the Spartans 
sent out a detachment of twenty-seven triremes to join their main fleet 
at Miletus. The main fleet of the Athenians was stationed at Samos, 
a little to the north-west of Miletus. The detachment started from 
Cape Malea at the south-eastern extremity of Laconia, and proceeded 
in a straight course to Melos. There it fell in with ten Athenian ships, 
three of which it destroyed, having captured them without their crews. 
The other seven took to flight. This incident disarranged all the plans 
of the Peloponnesian commanders, They had on board several very 
important officials for whose safety they were bound to take all possible 
precautions ; and they rightly anticipated that the fugitives would make 
for Samos, and report to the Athenian fleet the approach of the Pelo- 
ponnesian reinforcements, Consequently, instead of continuing their 
journey to the north-east, they turned southward, fetched a wide circuit 
by Crete, and arrived, after a prolonged voyage, at Caunus, on the south 
coast of Caria, a little beyond the island of Rhodes. Thence they sent 
messengers to the Peloponnesian fleet asking it to come down and convoy 
them back to Miletus. 

Meanwhile, what they had anticipated had occurred. Their approach 
had been reported by the fugitives from Melos to the Athenian fleet, 
and Charminus had been sent down with twenty triremes from Samos 
to intercept the detachment. Charminus, having ascertained that it had 
taken shelter at Caunus, kept cruising about the islands of Syme, 
Chalce, and Rhodes on the one side, and as far as the Lycian coast 
on the other, ready to attack it when it again put to sea, 

But now, in answer to the appeal from Caunus, the entire Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, under Astyochus, was moving southward from Miletus. 
They stopped at Cos, sacked the town and ravaged the country; and 


1°Ey 1@ add xetpavt... wept yAlov tpords.—Thuce. vill. 89. See the note on 
Ecclesiazusae, 416. 
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then passed on to Cnidus. It was night when they reached Cnidus, 
and hearing that Charminus was at the neighbouring island of Syme, 
Astyochus, without disembarking at Cnidus, pressed on the same night 
to Syme, The night was wet and cloudy, and he arrived at Syme 
without Charminus having any suspicion of his proximity. The 
Athenians, being on the look-out for ships approaching from Caunus, 
would naturally be stationed on the south side of the island, while 
Astyochus, arriving from Cnidus, would approach the island from the 
north. In the dark and stormy night he found it impossible to keep 
his numerous ships in hand, and a few of them drifted round the 
eastward coast of the island, and when the day broke became visible 
to Charminus. Thinking them to be part of the detachment for 
which he was lying in wait, he at once attacked them, sinking three 
ships, and damaging others; when suddenly he found himself in the 
midst of the whole Peloponnesian fleet, and was glad to escape with 
the loss of six triremes; first, to a friendly island, and then to Hali- 
carnassus. 

What period of time was covered by these operations we cannot now 
even conjecture, But since they did not commence until Dee. 21, 
B.C. 412 or thereabouts, it seems unlikely that the news of the defeat 
of Charminus could have reached Athens before the dramatic contests 
at the commencement of B.c, 411 had actually taken place; and quite 
certain that it could not have done so before the competing Plays had 
been accepted by the Archon, and were in a forward state of preparation 
for the stage. Though, even if the story could by any possibility have 
arrived in time for Aristophanes to embody it in his Play, it is in- 
conceivable that he should have made a jest of it while the wound was 
still fresh, At that moment, as we have already seen, the fortunes of 
Athens were at their lowest ebb, and every piece of good or ill tidings 
would send a thrill through the entire community. The loss of three 
triremes at Melos and six at Syme would have been a sore discourage- 
ment to the Athenians ; and the poet would have been as little inclined 
to make, as the audience to listen to, a joke on so unwelcome a disaster, 
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A year later 1, when fortune had again begun to smile upon the Athenian 
navy, it was natural to make light of their previous discouragements. 

3. A few lines later in the Parabasis, Aristophanes reflects on the 
conduct of last year’s Councillors in surrendering to others the rights 
and duties of their senatorial office: 

GN’ EiBovdns rév mépvaiv tis Bovdevtns eorw dpetvov 
mapasovs érép@ tiv Bovdelay ;—808, 809. 
Is any one of our last year’s Councillors—a man who surrendered his 
councillorship to another—superior to (Eubule) the Lady of good counsel ? 
Paulmier de Grentemesnil, a man of extraordinary erudition and scholarly 
acumen for the times in which he lived (1587-1670), saw at once that 
this could only refer to the memorable incident described by Thucydides 
in the eighth Book of his History (chaps. 69 and 70) when the Four 
Hundred oligarchic revolutionaries suddenly entered the Council-house, 
and ordered the 500 constitutional Councillors to take their pay and 
begone. About a century before, when a Spartan king, assisting one 
Athenian faction against the other, had in like manner attempted to 
dissolve the Council of 500, he was met with so stout and determined 
a resistance on the part of that body that his political schemes were 
entirely frustrated, and he himself compelled to flee from Athens. 
A similar resistance was naturally anticipated now, and every prepara- 
tion had been made to overcome it. But the preparations were needless. 
The Four Hundred had not even to disclose the daggers which they 
carried concealed on their persons; nor were the services of the 120 
Hellenic youths, who were accustomed to carry out their behests, on this 
occasion required. Not a blow was struck, not a voice was raised, in 
defence of the 500, or of their constitutional rights and duties. The 
Councillors quietly pocketed their salary (the salary for their entire year 

1 Thiersch’s objection that Charminus was dead at the commencement of 
B.c. 410 would be unimportant, if true; but it rests on a misunderstanding of 
Thue. viii. 73, where the words “YmépBodoy drokreivovot peta Xappivov mean “they 
slew Hyperbolus with the aid of Charminus,” and not, as Thiersch supposed, “ they 
slew both Hyperbolus and Charminus.” 


2 Hdt. v. 72. 
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of office, and not merely so much of it as had already been earned) and 
evacuated the Council-house without a remonstrance. This tame surrender 
by the democratic Council of all its powers and privileges was not only 
a very striking event, it was also an event of the greatest importance, 
removing every obstacle in Athens to the success of the oligarchical 
revolution. It took place in the early months of s.c. 411, Mr. Mitford 
thinks in the February, Mr. Grote about the February or March, of that 
year, a date exactly suiting the note of time in the Thesmophoriazusae 
if the Play was exhibited at the commencement of B.c. 410, but quite 
incompatible with the earlier date. 

Those who contend that the Play was acted in the year B.c. 411 find 
an insuperable difficulty in the allusion before us. Paulmier himself 
suggests that Thucydides narrates the dissolution of the 500 out of its 
chronological order, and that it really occurred in the early part of 
B.C. 412, but this is plainly inadmissible. C. O. Miller (Greek Lit. 
xxviii. § 9) thinks that the Chorus are referring to the appointment of 
the mpdfovdor in B.c. 412, but this appointment involved no surrender 
of the Councillorship. Others frankly admit that they cannot imagine 
what the Chorus can mean. 

4. The civic arrangements in the two Plays, the Lysistrata and the 
Thesmophoriazusae, exhibit a difference exactly corresponding to the two 
dates, the winter of 412, 411; and the winter of 411, 410. At the 
former period the mpéBovdor, who preceded the Four Hundred, were in 
office ; and in the Lysistrata, it is they who intervene to keep order, and 
employ for that purpose the Scythian archers. At the later period, the 
mpéBovdo. and the Four Hundred had alike passed away, and the consti- 
tutional Council of 500 had been restored to, and was in quiet enjoyment 
of, its normal privileges; and accordingly in the Thesmophoriazusae, 
order is kept and the Scythian archers employed in the normal manner 
by the council acting through its prytanes, just as in the Acharnians and 
the Knights. 

5. In the data which we have next to consider the reader must care- 
fully bear in mind—what even the most eminent chronologers seem 
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occasionally to forget—that the Athenians, in employing such numerals 
as tpitos, Térapros, and the like, include as well the day, time, or thing 
from which the calculation starts, as the day, time, or thing with which 
it concludes. Thus, if we start with Monday, Tuesday is 4 torepala, and 
Wednesday ? 7 rpirn, the third, and not (as we should say) the second, day 
from Monday. It would be difficult to give a better example than is 
found at the commencement of the Euthydemus of Plato. There three 
persons were sitting in the following order: Socrates, Cleinias, Euthy- 
demus. We should call Euthydemus the second from Socrates, but Plato 
calls him. the third. Crito is asking who Euthydemus is; and to make 
it clear whom he means, he says to Socrates, dv pév ey® A€yo, ex deFvas 
Tpiros amd oot Kaijoro évy péow 8 tyGv 7rd Aw ov perpadxioy (Cleinias) 
jv. There was but one between Euthydemus and Socrates, yet Euthy- 
demus was tpitos a7d Swxparovs. It is hardly necessary to add that, as 
a rule, the years mentioned by the Scholiasts are those of the Athenian 
archons, extending (about) from Midsummer to Midsummer. Putting 
these two rules together, we may observe that if one event happened in 
May 411, and another in September 410, although we should consider 
the second event as happening in the year after the first, an Athenian 
would reckon it as happening in the ¢/zrd year from the first. It will 
make the matter clearer if I here set down the list of Athenian Archons 
during the 91st, 92nd, and 93rd Olympiads : 


Olympiad 91. Athenian Archon. Years B.o. Events. 
; Sicilian expedition sailed about 
ieee ATImMestus. =.) ss) ns 416,415 ai eS ETS 
Ree ObADTION genes 44> se £10, 414 
Death of Lamachus. 
Same Peisanderm. some. as) . 414,418 ¢ The ¢ Birds,” 
Demosthenes sent to Sicily. 
4. Cleocritus. . . . . . 413,412 Sicilian catastrophe. 


Olympiad 92. 


Defeat of Charminus. 

1 . . Callias (6 pera KAcéupiroy). 412, 4114 The “ Lysistrata.” 
Revolution of the 400. 
The 500 restored. 

2 . . Theopompus. ... . 411, 410 [The ‘ Thesmophoriazusae.”] 


1 See the Grammarians cited in the Commentary on Eccl. 796. 
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Olympiad 92. Athenian Archon. Years B.C. Events. 
3 . . Glaucippus. . . . . . 410,409 The “ Philoctetes” of Sophocles, 


The ‘‘ Orestes ” of Euripides. 
Avie 5 Diccles . capa +3 the 00,408.) oe cigs Oppel ae 
Olympiad 93. 
‘Pde 2 


Euctemon . . . . . . 408,407 Dictatorship of Alcibiades. 
2 . . Antigenes. . . . . . 407,406 The gold coinage. 


The victory of Arginusae. 

The deaths of Sophocles and 
8 . . Callias (6 pera Avtiyévn) . 406, 405 Euripides. 

The bronze coinage. 

The ‘ Frogs.” 


£0. Aleting oS. hl a0 a ee 
Now, in Thesm. 841 Aristophanes mentions Lamachus in a very compli- 
mentary manner. And the Scholiast says, éraive? tov Adywaxov viv" 78n 
yap éreOvyjker ev Stxedla terdprm éret mpdrepov. If then the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae was exhibited in the archonship of Theopompus (B. c. 410), 
he must, for the reasons we have just been considering, have placed the 
death of Lamachus in the archonship of Peisander. And this is the true 
date. Thucydides indeed, who divides the year into two periods, the 
summer and the winter, (irrespective of archonships), merely says that he 
died in the summer (of 3. c. 414) which would include the last quarter of 
the archonship of Chabrias, as well as the first quarter of the archonship of 
Peisander ; but fortunately Diodorus is more precise, and expressly assigns 
’ it to the year of Peisander’s archonship (Book xiv, chaps. 7 and 8). 

6. Again, the Scholiast on Thesm, 190 says, yépwv yap tore Evpinldns 
mw Ext yodv éret borepoy redevtg. Taking then the archonship of 
Theopompus (8. c. 410) as our starting-point, we have to pass over the 
four succeeding Archons—Glaucippus, Diocles, Euctemon, and Antigenes, 
and the next Archon will be the sixth from Theopompus. Accordingly, 
the next Archon, we shall find, is Callias 6 wera ’Avtiyévy ; in whose year 
of office, as we know, the death of Euripides occurred. 

Strangely enough Mr, Fynes Clinton in his Fasti Hellenici (anno 411) 
relies on these very references to the death of Lamachus, and the death 
of Euripides, as showing that the Play was acted in the archonship of 
Callias ; whereas they both plainly show that it was acted in the archon- 
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ship of Theopompus. He sees, indeed, that there is something wrong 
about the reference to the death of Euripides, and observes, “If the 
Scholiast placed the death of Euripides in the year of Antigenes, the 
sith year would be the exact description. Euripides however died in 
the year of Callias B.c. 406, between whom and the present Callias are 
five archons; which sufficiently agrees with the date of this comedy at 
the Dionysia of B.c. 411.” This is a singular way of making the 
Scholiast prove the reverse of what he says. 

Here then are six notes of time all unmistakeably pointing to the 
archonship of Theopompus as the date of the production of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, There is but one argument in favour of the earlier date 
B.C. 411, and although that is undoubtedly a strong one, if seems to me 
altogether insufficient to turn the balance against the cumulative weight 
of all these arguments in favour of B.c. 410. 

In line 1060 of the Play we are told that Echo in the preceding year, 
mépvowv, contended on the Attic stage in conjunction with Euripides ; 
a statement which the Scholiast, no doubt rightly, explains by saying 
evel TEpvoty eb1daxOn 7 Avdpouéda. In line 850 Mnesilochus speaks of 
the Helen as a “new play” of Euripides, rjy kay ‘EAévnv, and the 
Scholiast on line 1012 tells us that the Andromeda was exhibited on 
the same occasion as the Helen, cvvded(Saxrau rH ‘EX€évy. 

Now the Scholiast on Frogs 53 informs us that the Andromeda was 
produced in the eighth year before the Frogs. The latter Play was 
acted, as we know, in the Archonship of Callias (the Callias who 
succeeded Antigenes), And if we look at the list of Archons given 
above, bearing in mind the rules already laid down, we shall find that 
the eighth Archonship before that of Callias was the archonship of 
Cleocritus. This would place the exhibition of the Andromeda at the 
commencement of the year B.c. 412; and therefore the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, as well as the Lysistrata, would have to be assigned to 


1 The statement of the Scholiast on Lysistrata 963 (moia Wuy7 «7.d.), that the 
line is rapa ra && "AvSpopedas “ rrotae \iBades, rola Zeipny;” seems to mean merely 
that the two passages are parallel, and not that the one is a parody of the other. 
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the year B.c. 411, in direct conflict with the statements in the Scholia 
about the death of Lamachus and the death of Euripides, and with all 
the indications of time to be found in the Comedy itself. 

However, in the matter of dates the Scholiasts are of little authority. 
Rither by their own mistakes, or by the carelessness of transcribers, they 
are so frequently wrong, that their chronological statements cannot stand 
against any real historical evidence. To take one instance out of many. 
On line 82 of the present Play, the Scholiast says that Agathon exhibited 
his first Tragedy! only three years before the date of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. Nobody attaches any weight to this statement. It is 
known that Agathon gained the prize in the Tragic competition of 
B.C. 416, when Euphemus was archon. Some therefore would alter the 
word “38” in the Scholium to “6” or “5”; an alteration which can only 
be justified on the assumption that the Scholiast was sure to be always 
right. Doubtless he wrote “3,” and was wrong. So in the Scholium on 
the Frogs, which gives rise to all the mischief, Dobree would alter “8” 
into “7.” I have no doubt that the Scholiast wrote “8,” and was wrong. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems ample reason for affirming that 
the Thesmophoriazusae was produced at the commencement of the year 
B.C. 410, when Theopompus was archon. 

Iam not aware of any poetical translation of the Thesmophoriazusae 
in the English language °. 


At some subsequent period Aristophanes wrote another comedy under 
the same name, It was commonly called at Sevrepar (or ai Erepar) 


1 °Erevd) od mada Hp~ato SiddoKety, GAXa TpLoly mpd TovTe@Y erect. 

2 °H *Avdpopéda dydd@ éret mpoeonAOev. ‘In Schol. ad Ran. 53 legendum puto 
€Bddu@ pro dydéo, et interpretandum, non septem annos ante, sed septimo anno, 
i.e. quinque annis integris intercedentibus inter eum quo Andromeda, et eum 
quo Ranae.”—Dobree, Ady. ii. 236. 

* To the translations of the Frogs, mentioned in my Introduction to that Play, 
p- xl, must now be added the bright and witty version by Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
published about ten months after my own. It is gratifying to find that Mr. 
Murray had independently arrived at the conclusion that in the Antepirrhema of 
the Frogs the gold and bronze coinages are not identified but contrasted. 
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Occpodopidgovea. Demetrius of Troezen named it ai Oecpopopidcacar}, 
and though the name took no root, it tends to show that the action of 
the second Play was laid at a later stage of the festival than the action 
of the First. And there seems every reason to believe that in the second 
Play the Nyoveta, during which the scenes of the present Comedy are 
supposed to have taken place, was represented as already past, and the 
Kaddvyevera, the fourth and last day of the Festival, was already 
dawning. We know that Calligeneia herself appeared as the Prologist ? 
of the second Play; and that Aristophanes represented her as the nurse ? of 
Demeter. Her appearance would indicate that the whole-day Fast was 
over, and the prologue by the nurse of Demeter may well have been, to 
some extent, a parody on the Euripidean prologue by the nurse of Medea. 
The women appear to have been faint and exhausted after their long 
fast, and one speaker * is anxiously inquiring of another whether any fish 
or flesh has been provided to sustain the weary worshippers. 

So far we seem to be on tolerably safe ground: but to the further 
question, whether the action in the Second Play proceeded on the same 
lines as the action in the First, or whether the plot was altogether 
different, the fragments do not enable us to give any confident answer. 
Yet there were certainly some points of similarity between the two Plays. 
The injunction to abstain from stimulating wines®, which Bergk 

1 Athenaeus, i. chap. 52. Of course all the authorities cited in this section of 
the Introduction will be found in any collection of the fragments of Aristophanes ; 
and many of the deductions drawn from them here have already been suggested 
by Dindorf, Bergk, and others. 

2 See the Commentary on line 297 of this Play. 

3 Kaddcyéverav’ ’ArrodAddepos pev Ti yi’ of dé Avds kal Anpyntpos Ovyarépa’ ’Apioro- 
avns S¢ 6 Kapixds rpopdév.—Photius. 

* Athenaeus, iii. chap. 64, Fragm. 3. The numerals attached to the fragments 
refer to Bergk’s collection and edition of the Aristophanic fragments in Meineke’s 
Fragm. Com. Graec. vol. il. 

i Olvoy 5é mive ove dow Tpdpnoyr, 

od Xlov, ovdé Odo.ov, ov Tenapnoiov, 


ov’ ddAov GoTis emeyepel Tov EuBodor. 
Athenaeus, i, chap. 52, Fragm. 1. 


ZpBorov' ’Aproroharns ev Occpopoprafoveats 7 aidotov.—Hesychius. 
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strangely supposes to be a portion of the address of Calligeneia to the 
- female chorus, is, on the face of it, obviously addressed to a man, and 
is just the advice which might be given to one who, disguised as 
a woman, was about to mingle in an assembly of women. And a sub- 
sequent fragment! shows that the precept either was not followed, or 
had not the anticipated result. The list of articles pertaining to 
a woman’s toilet, which forms the longest of all the fragments’, could 
scarcely be more appropriate to any scene than to one in which a man 
was being dressed up as a woman. ‘Two other lines *, also preserved by 
Pollux, would seem to refer, not to the putting on, but to the taking off, 
of the woman’s clothes. The statement by the same author that “in 
the Thesmophoriazusae the name éx\acwa was given to the ‘ Persian 
dance*’” might lead us to suppose that Elaphium’s dance was repeated 
in the second Play: unless indeed (which seems possible) Pollux is 
making an erroneous reference to the present Play, and ought to have 
said that “in the Thesmophoriazusae the éx\acya was given the name of 
the ‘ Persian dance.’ ” 

There is no ground for supposing that Euripides, or Agathon, or any 
other character of the earlier Play reappeared in the later; yet the lines 
which Hephaestion ° preserves as a specimen of mixed paeonics and cretics 
—Cali not upon the Muses of the waving curls, nor summon to the Chorus 
the Olympian Graces, for they are here, so the Poet says—sound almost 


1 Fragm. 8, where the verb dva8jvat is probably a joke on some preceding 
allusion to the ascent (avaBacis, avodos) of the hill on which the Thesmophorium 
stood. 

2 Pollux, vii. segm. 95; Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedag. II, xii. 124; Fragm. 6. 


3 Ti mTépvya tmapadvoaca Tod yiTwviov 
kat Tay arodécpwy ois evqy rirGidia. 
Pollux, vii. segm. 66, Fragm. 14. 
*”Oxdacya. otra yap év Cecpooprafovoats dvoudterat TO Spynpa rd Tepotxdy.— 
Pollux, iv. segm. 100. See Thesm. 1175 and the commentary there. 
" Myre Movoas avakadely EXiKoBoorpvyxous, 
pyre Xdpitras Body eis xdpov ’Odvprias, 
évdade yap eicw, &s pnow 6 diSdoKados. 
Hephaestion, chap. xiii, Fragm. 16. See Thesm. 40-42. 
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like a reference to the language of Agathon’s servant that the Muses are 
here and are making their odes, In my Master’s abodes. And in another 
passage’ both Agathon and his antitheses are mentioned, but in a way 
from which no inference can be drawn. 

It is impossible to put the matter higher than to say that the passages 
to which the reader’s attention has been directed are quite consistent with 
the idea that the second Comedy was framed on somewhat similar lines 
to the first; we cannot add that they would be ézconsistent with an 
altogether different plot. Their evidence therefore amounts to little or 
nothing. And the other fragments (about twenty in number) afford no 
clue to the nature of the drama from which they were taken. 

Other writers have been able to arrive at a more definite conclusion. 
From the name which Demetrius of Troezen gave to the Play (as men- 
tioned above), Dindorf and Bergk are both satisfied that the Second 
Comedy was in reality a continuation of the First; “nunquam enim,” 
says the former (Aristophanes, 11. 503), “de inscriptione fabulae in hune 
modum mutanda cogitare potuisset Demetrius, nisi Thesmophoriazusas 
editione alteré non tam repetitam quam continuatam esse vidisset.” Bergk 
(Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graee. ii. 1074) is still more explicit. “ Demetri 
auctoritas,” he says, “etsi non invaluit, tamen indicio est, actionem in 
superstite fabulé inchoatam, in hac altera comoedia perfectam consumma- 
tamque esse, ita ut continuo quasi vinculo utrumque drama fuerit con- 
junctum.” This seems to me a very improbable conjecture. 

Yet it is not more improbable than the theory propounded by Bernard 
Thiersch in the little essay De Thesmophoriazusis secundis prefixed to his 
edition of the present Play. Thiersch infers from the name @ecpo- 
dopidcacat that the Thesmophoria had come to an end; and he thinks 
that Calligeneia, in the prologue, came forward to complain of the mean 
and niggardly manner in which the Athenian matrons had kept the 
festival: And he concludes (the italics are his own) Aristophanem im 
Thesmophoriazusis secundis Athenienses castigasse, quod sancta maiorum 
pietate exuti deorum festa splendide celebrare et decorare negligerent. 


1 Kat kar’ ’AycOav’ avrideroy eSevpnpevoy.—Fragm. 7. 
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One of Fritzsche’s Aristophanic tracts was entitled “De Aristophanis 
Thesmophoriazusis secundis Commentatio.” It was first published at 
Rostock in 1831, and was republished at the end of. his edition of the 
present Play. He argues that the action of the later Comedy was laid 
on the KadAryévera, the last day of the festival, and in this I entirely 
agree with him; and arrives at a conclusion exactly opposite to that pro- 
pounded by Thiersch; “Illud igitur certum, summam rei et quasi 
cardinem totius fabulae in eo verti, ut Zwaus Atticarum mulierum, quae 
die potissimum Calligeniae pretiosam vestem sumsisse videntur ac mirifice 
corpus exornasse suum, rideatur, atque edacitas earum immoderatusque 
amor vini, adde etiam Veneris, exagitetur.” Here again the italics are 
in the original. 

I cannot myself see sufficient in the Fragments either to support or to 
overthrow any of these theories. 


Eastwoop, STRAWBERRY HILt, 
August, 1903. 
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MNH®SIAOXO32. 
EYPINIAHS, 
OEPATION ’Ayabovos. 
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KHPYKAINA. 
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KPITYAAA. 
TIPYTANIS. 
SKYOHS. 
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SCEZMOPOPIAZOYSAI 


MN. °©. Zed, xeddav apd more havicerat ; 


THE fall of the curtain discloses to 
the audience two elderly men walking 
in a street at Athens. One is Euripides; 
the other his wife’s kinsman Mnesi- 
lochus. The latter is obviously con- 
sumed by weariness and annoyance, 
which at length find vent in the ejacu- 
lation, O Zeus, will the swallow NEVER 
make its appearance? The swallow in 
the east, as in the west, of Europe is the 
praenuntia veris (Ovid, Fasti 1. 8538, ef. 
Horace, Epistles I. vii. 18), the herald 
and harbinger of Spring, Its advent 
in Hellas was greeted with the cry épa 
vea, xeAtbay, Knights 419. And in 
Rhodes the children went round to the 
doors of the wealthy, demanding a 
largess in the name of the newly ar- 
rived swallow. The pretty little carol, 
or song of the swallow, with which 
they announced their visit and pre- 
ferred their request, is preserved by 
Athenaeus vili. 60. Our proverb that 
‘one swallow does not make a summer”’ 
was familiar to Aristotle under the 
form pia xeddov gap od rove, Hth. Nic. 
I, vii. 16; a proverb already used by 
Cratinus a century before; Cramey’s 
Anecd. Par. i. p. 182. And the brief 
section which Aelian (N. A. i. 52) devotes 
to the swallow is so thoroughly English 
in its tone and sentiment that I cannot 


forbear giving it in full: Xedidav dé dpa 
tis Spas ths dpiorns troonpaives ty émi- 
Onpiav. kal ore irdvOpwros kai yaipec 
TOdE TO COM Spwpddtos Odea, Kal dKkANTOS 
adikveira’ Kai Ore of idov kal éxet KadGs, 
Grad\drrerat. Kat of ye dvOpamo irode- 
Xovrat adr, kata Tov Tis “Opnpikns Eevias 
Geopor, os Kedevet Kai udreiy Tov mapovTa, 
kat iévat Bovdopevoy amoméurew. Cf. 
Peace 800, Birds 714. The return of 
Spring has in all countries furnished 
a familiar type of bright prospects 
restored after a long interval of dark- 
ness and distress. And the question 
“Will the swallow never appear?” 
is here an expression of desponding 
impatience on the part of Mnesilo- 
chus worn out with the tedious journey, 
of which he does not know the object, 
and cannot foresee the termination. 
roiro édn ev Oe, says the Scholiast, 
oloy mére amadaynoopat TOU Kakov TOvV10U, 
domep of ex xetpavos emiOupodvtes €ap 
aduxéoOa. The line is happily para- 
phrased by Bisetus ; mére roivuy obros épe 
mepudyov, KaTamovar, kal Aum@y mavoerat 5 
more To ToOewov éap édevoerat, Kad’ 6 ai 
xXeAWdves haivovra; wore ravrns THs AvTNS 
dradddéoua ; So in the closing lines of 
the “Pervigilium Veneris” the de- 
sponding lover exclaims (as the text 
should perhaps be constituted), 


2 @ESMO*SOPIAZOTSAIL. 


drone p aroay a&vOpwros e€ éwO.vod. 


A A > » - 
olév Te, mply Tov omAjva Kouidf p exBarelv, 


~ ae ’ . 
mapa ood mubécbat Trot p dyes, avpiTidn ; 


Dae 
dye mapecras. 
od Oct ph axovetv ; 


GAN odk adxovey det ce waVO bo adbtixa ~ 5 
MN. mas déyers; adOis dpdéoor. 
EY. ovx & y dv péddps épav. 


Quando ver venit meum ? 


Quando mi facit chelidon, ut tacere desinam?... 
Cras amet, qui nunquam amayit, quique amavit, cras amet. 


Kuster refers to the fragment preserved 
by Harpocration (s.v. drra), Kustathius 
(on Iliad i. 554), and others 


TluOod xedrdav mnvix’ arta patverar ; 
“Ornvix’ dr ipets Komar’ dpxovpevor. 


The appeal of Mnesilochus is to Zeus, 
as the lord of the sky and the seasons. 

2. ddodv] The word is borrowed from 
the threshing-floor; and from the opera- 
tions which were there carried on, it 
acquired the double signification of 
driving round and round and pounding. 
Hesychius gives mAavé as the meaning 
of addoé, and both mAavdv and rimroy as 
the meanings of d\oév. The former is 
of course the signification which it bears 
here. cwevy (vulgo ¢foOev) ev Kixro 


Tepiayev, says the Scholiast, as of év tais 
And so Suidas. The disgust of 
Mnesilochus is aptly expressed, as well 
by the use of this strong metaphor as 
by his application of the term Gv6pez7os, 
the fellow, to his illustrious companion. 
Euripides was obliged to pay his visit 
at this early hour because the women’s 
assembly itself was to be held at day- 
break, éoev, infra 376, and see Eccl. 20 
and the note there. 

3. om\jva] The ancients attributed to 
the action of the spleen (lien) the 
internal heavings and palpitations oc- 
casioned by violent exercise or ex- 
citement. Thus in Plautus, Casina, 
II, vi. 62, Olympio says 


d\oot. 


Perii! cor LrENosum, opinor, habeo; iamdudum salit; 


De labore pectus tundit. 


And in Mercator, I. i. 13 (to which I observe Bothe also refers) Acanthio, panting 


and out of breath, says 


genua hune cursorem deserunt. 
Perii! seditionem facit Lien; occupat praecordia. 


5. add? odk akoveww x.t.d.] Euripides 
talks in a high philosophic strain, quite 
above the comprehension of his simple, 
though shrewd, companion. 6 pév rpay- 
ko@tepoy kal tWnAdrepoy pate, says the 


Scholiast, 6 5¢(Mnesilochus) TarretvoTe pov. 
With the present line Bergler com- 
pares Orestes 81, ri cou Néyous” dv a ye 
Tapovo” Spas ; 


6. avis hpacov] We know that Aris- 
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MN. ov& ap’ dpav dei p ; 


EY. ovy & y dv dxovew d€n. 


MN. w@s pot mapaiveis; Segids pévro Aéyers. 
ov ons od xpival pw ot7 axovew of dpav. 10 


EY. xopis yap atroiy éxarépov 'oriv 4 pious. 


MN. 708 prj7’ axovery uO Spar ; 
MN. m@s xopis ; 


EY. & ioé 6r. 


EY. ott raira duexpiOn tore. 


tophanes, when he was composing this 
Comedy, had the recent “Helen” of 
Euripides very much in his mind, 
and possibly he may here be thinking 
of line 471 of that Play, where Mene- 
laus says to the keeper of the palace 
door ras dys; riv’ eimas piOov; avis por 
dpacov. 

12. rod pir’ axovew pO dpav] Tyrwhitt 
was the first to observe that these five 
words should be severed from, and are 
really a comment on, the preceding 
line. They are rightly explained by 
the Scholiast, avti rod cimeivy rot dxovew 
kal Opay, eime TOU pnt aKkovey pO’ dpay. 
Fritzsche indeed, considering them a 
continuation of Euripides’s speech, 
would render that speech as follows: 
“Tmo aliud est horum alterutrum, aut 
audire aut videre ; aliud neutrum, neque 
audire neque videre.” ‘I said that 
you were not to hear and see; which 
is something quite different from say- 
ing that you were neither to hear nor 
to see.” But this, though harmonizing 
excellently with the dialogue up to 
this point, is quite inconsistent with 
the explanation which Euripides now 
proceeds to unfold. “ What you see,” 
he says in effect, ‘‘ you must not hear: 
and what you hear you must not see: 
the objects of these two senses (sight 


and hearing) must be kept distinct, 
even as the organs by which they act 
are in the nature of things essentially 
distinct.” The words ¢d ic@ ér here, 
as in Peace 373, constitute an emphatic 
answer in the affirmative to the pre- 
ceding question. 

13. rére] Then, dre Svexpi6n. An anony- 
mous critic would read wore, but of 
course rdére is constantly used in refer- 
ence to a former period to which the 
speaker’s mind has travelled, but which 
has not been actually mentioned. So in 
the fourteenth of Lucian’s Sea Dialogues, 
where the Nereids are told that Andro- 
meda has been rescued from the sea- 
monster which they had sent against 
her, one of them answers, "Ey® pev ov 
mavu TH yeyovdre ayOopur' ri yap 7 mais 
noiker Muas, eb Te  pHtTnp epeyadavyer 
TOTE, kat n€iov kaddiwv eivar; where, 
since no allusion had previously been 
made to the mother’s offence, Graevius 
conjectures wore, So in Iph. in Aul. 46 
the old servant says 


of yap pw’ adéxy TOTE Tuvddpews 
méprrer pepyny. 


where again Barnes and Musgrave 
would read wore, but the MS. reading 
is rightly retained by Markland and 
Bishop Monk, who cite Orestes 99, Al- 
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Aidip yap ore Ta mpdra Stexwpifero, 


ve ’ 
kal (@ év abdT@ ~vveréxvov kivovpeva, 15 


@ pev Brérew Xp, mpOT Eunxavynoaro 


opbadpor, dvripipov 7dlov TpOX@, 


> ol X la 539 £2 
akon O& xodvnv, ata dieTETpHVATO. 


MN. ca riy xodvnv ody pyr dkotw pnd 


[are 


Op ; 


cestis 915, Helen 1081, Sophocles Ajax 
650, 1240, and the present passage. 
For other examples in Aristophanes see 
Peace 694, Lys. 1023, infra 642, and 
Frogs 136. And see generally Eur. 
Medea 1402, Electra 975, 1149, 1203. 
Thue. i. 86; viii. 40, 86. 

14. Aiéjp] Ether, always put forward 
by Aristophanes as the chief Euripidean 
deity (see Frogs 892 and the note 
there), is throughout this passage re- 
garded as the great active and intelli- 
gent Principle, evolving out of her own 

MeEnNeELAUS. 
HELEN. 
Bergler refers to the famous oration of 
Medavinrn oop) (Wagner Fragm. 5) 
where that ingenious young lady, who 
has hidden her illegitimate children in 
the cow-house, is endeavouring to per- 
suade her father, by an argument 
drawn from the original homogeneous- 
ness of all matter, that it is as natural 
for cows to give birth to boys, as to 
calves. 
Kove épds 6 pd0os, add’ éuns pntpds mapa, 
ws odpavds Te yaia 7 Fv popdr) pia’ 
evel 5 é€xwpicOnoay GdAdAjAwy Sixa, 
tikTovol mavTa, KavédwKay eis pdos 
dév5py, meTEWwa, OApas, ots 6 GAun TpEepet, 
yévos Te OvynTar, 


substance the various forms of the 
animal creation. When Ether was first 
parting and dividing herself, and giving 
birth within herself to living and moving 
bodies. Stexwpitero, which is universally 
taken in a passive sense, and translated 
secerni coepit, seems to mean divided 
herself; for who but Ether, in this 
philosophy, could divide Ether? And 
here again, as in line 6 supra, Aris- 
tophanes may be thinking of the 
** Helen.” 


Kal ris BA€movta compar’ ekepya erat; 
Aiénp.— Helen, 583, 584. 


It was from the same philosophic 
comedy that Aristophanes borrowed line 
272 infra,” Opvupe toivvy aib€p’ otknow Avis. 

17. dvtiuipov] Both these compari- 
sons, that of the eye with the sun, and 
that of the ear with a funnel, are 
found in the Republic of Plato. In 
vi. 19 (508 B) he calls the human eye 
jAcoedéctaroy Tay wept ras alcOjces dp- 
And in ili, 18 (41] A) he ob- 
serves ‘‘He who allows the strains of 
plaintive and touching music to sink 
down into his soul, through his ears, 
as it were through a funnel (8a ray 
tov dorep did xovns), at first indeed 
moulds and tempers the iron element 


yaver, 
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vy tov Af Adopal ye rouTi mpoocpabdr. 20 


7. Pa > 
olév yé mob ’arw af copat ~vvovoia. 


ET. 


> ~ “A 
MOAN av pdbos to.adra wap épod. 


MN. z@s ay ody 


mpos Tos &yabois Tovroioww eEedpors draws 


4 > 
ETL MpocpdOoiwt KwrOs Elva TH TKEAN ; 


EY. Bddige devpi kai mpdcexe Tov voor. 


Ca \ uA “~ 
EY. 6épds 7d Odpioy rodro; 


MN. idov. 25 


MN. vi rév ‘Hpaxdéa 


of his mind, and makes that service- 
able which before was rigid and use- 
less; but if he lend himself too long to 
those soft and tender melodies, they 
will at last melt and dissolve his soul, 
and he will become, what Homer 
calls, but a nerveless warrior.’’ I sus- 
pect that in this opening dialogue there 
is a far more extensive parodying of 
the words of Euripides than we are now 
in a position to detect. 

21. ai coat Evvovoia] The Scholiast 
cites a line, copol tipavvor trav copay 
€vvovaia, about the authorship of which 
there was much discussion amongst an- 
cient writers. It seems to have made 
its first appearance in the ‘“ Locrian 
Aias” of Sophocles, and to have been 
borrowed from thence by Euripides, to 
whom it was consequently ascribed by 
Plato, Antisthenes, and Stobaeus, and, 
according to the Scholiast here, by 
Aristophanes himself in the ‘“ Heroes.” 
Such was apparently the conclusion at 
which Aulus Gellius (xiii. 18) arrived; 
and he gives other instances of lines 
borrowed by Euripides from preceding 
poets, And see the note on Frogs 
1182. The authorities on the subject 
will be found in Wagner’s Fragments 
of the “ Locrian Aias.” With the form 


in which it here appears, Porson com- 
pares a line of Eupolis preserved by 
the Scholiast (and, in part, by Eusta- 
thius) on Iliad ii. 333 oidv yé mov ’ore 
yhoooa xavOparrou Adyos. 

24, mpoopabouu| The MSS. have mpoc- 
padoe py, and it is not altogether easy 
to determine whether this should be 
altered into rpocpdGoupn or into mpocp Oe 
pn. Hach alteration makes perfectly 
good Greek, and is supported by emi- 
nent scholars: and in each there would 
of course be the same gird at Euripides 
as the great ywdomods; Ach. 411, 
Peace 147, Frogs 846. But though in 
the translation, using Bekkeyr’s edition, 
I followed Bekker’s reading mpoopdbe 
py, yet I quite concur with most of the 
recent editors in thinking that the 
genuine reading is rpoopdo.p, and that 
the words xyodds eivar T@ oKeAn are added 
mapa mpocdokiav, aS a mere piece of im- 
pertinence on the part of Mnesilochus, 
And the Scholiast’s explanation tva py 
mrepimatnon per avrov, however inaccu- 
rate in itself, yet shows that he read 
Tpocpaboupt. 

26. dpas 6 Ovproy rodro ;] He is point- 
ing to the house of Agathon in the 
background of the stage. The words 
are repeated from Clouds 92. 
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oiuai ye. EY. oma vor. 


> 
dkov . 
6 Tpay@dorrotos. 


éorw tis’ Aydbov — 


MN. cord 7d Ovpior ; 


MN. dkovw kal c1wrd 7d Odpiov ; 

évradd "AydOov 6 kdewds oikOv TUyXave 

MN. roios obros ‘Aydbar ; 30 
MN. pay 6 pédras, 6 Kaprepés ; 


odk, GAN Erepds Tiss odx EbpaKas MaroTE ; 


27. ciwnd 7d Oipioy;] This seems to 
be simple nonsense, intended to repre- 
sent the effect produced on the old 
man’s mind by the philosophic subtlety 
of his companion’s talk. The same sort 
of mild imbecility is evident in line 19 
Then it is all along of the funnel that 
F am neither to hear nor to see!; and 
indeed in the otyai ye of the present 
line, which indicates a want of con- 
fidence in his own eyesight, after Euri- 
pides’s abstruse explanation of the 
origin and functions of the eye. Com- 
pare the language of Strepsiades on 
first listening to the luminous wisdom 
of Socrates; Clouds 236. There is 
however great ingenuity in the view 
advanced by Fritzsche, who supposes 
that the remarks of Mnesilochus in this 
and the following line are mere reca- 
pitulations whereby he is endeavouring 
to impress upon his memory the several 
points which, as he supposes, Euripides 
requires him to observe, mpdceye rov 
voor, 25 supra. Euripides first bids him 
observe the wicket; then he tells him 
to be silent. Mnesilochus runs over in 
his mind these two points (1) J am to 
be silent (2) the wicket. Then Enuri- 
pides adds a third point ; he is to Zisten. 
“Ttaque augetur Mnesilocho omnia re- 


cordandi commemorandique labor: vel 
sic tamen bene rationem tenet, neque 
ordinem rerum perturbat” (1) dxove 
I am to listen; (2) cat cram and to be 
silent (3) rd Ovpiov, the wicket. The 
Scholiast has a different explanation 
Aetre Sid, otoy cia7@ Sia rd Gvptov. This 
would give a very happy turn to the 
speech. ‘“ J am to be blind and deaf da 
Tv xoavny, I am to be dumb Sa ro 
Gipiov.” But it is impossible to supply - 
dud. 

31-33. 6 péAas, 6 Kaprepos, 6 SacuTe- 
yov] These epithets are selected for the 
purpose of ridiculing the delicate and 
effeminate appearance of Agathon who 
is described infra 191, as 


edrpdownos, AEYKOS, EXYPHMENOS, 
yurarxdpevos, amadds, evapem7s ideiv. 


Whether there was any other Athenian 
of the name, to whom the epithets 
would apply, is very doubtful. The 
Scholiast says, of mept ’Apiorapxoy kat 
Aidvpdy ghacw civat rowdtoy *Aydbava. 
ey O€ ody Hyotpat, GAX’ ereid} Bovdrerar 
kopodeiy tov "Aydbova Os pire Kaptepov 
pyre péXava, todro eimev. Mnesilochus 
does not seem as much impressed as 
Kuripides expected, by the celebrity of 
a Tragic Poet. 
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MN. 
MN. 
EY: 


Hav 6 dacuTéyor ; 
4 


ET. ovy édpakas mérorte ; 
pa tov Al ovrot y’, Sore kaye y' cidévan. 
kal piv BeBivnkas ot y', GAN ovdK otc’ icas. 35 


GAN exrrodav mrifwper, ds e€€pyerac 
Oepdérav tis avTod Tip exwv Kal puppivas, 


mpobuadpuevos, Cole, THS TOLHTEws. 


OE. 


eUdnpos 1as Ertw ads, 


34. Gore kaye y cidévat] Wishing to be 
very exact, he qualifies the strength of 
his original denial by adding “ At least, 
if I did ever see him, I did not know 
who he was.” Cf. Clouds 1252, Eccl. 
350, Plato, Theaetetus, chap. 2. So in 
the Latin dramatists. ‘‘ Nunquam ante 
hunc diem meis oculis eam, quod nossem, 
videram,” Terence, Hecyra V. iv. 23. 
“ (A) Non me novisti? (B) quod quidem 
nunc veniat in mentem mihi,’’ Plautus, 
Epidicus V. i. 32. The vice imputed to 
Agathon in the next line is again sug- 
gested infra 50, 200-207 and elsewhere. 
Plato (Protagoras, chap. 7) implies that 
he was the za:dtxa of Pausanias ; whilst 
Aelian (V. H. ii. 21, xiii. 4) speaks of 
Euripides as being also his lover. And 
Plato’s own epigram on Agathon is not 
altogether pleasant reading. 

37. wip cai puppivas] The Oipcov now 
opens, and Agathon’s servant comes 
out. He brings with him a pan of live 
coals, and some myrtle branches, and 
is therefore obviously about to offer up 
a solemn prayer or sacrifice. In the 
Wasps (860) fire, myrtles, and incense, 
are mentioned as the concomitants of 
prayer: in the Frogs (871) fire and 
incense: and here, fire and myrtles. 
And cf. Birds 43. Wreaths and decora- 


tions of ‘‘the myrtle’s sacred tress” 
(uvpoivas iepay péBay,as Kuripides calls it, 
Ion 120) were commonly used in divine 
worship. Pollux i. segm. 27, 28. And 
suppliants carried myrtle in their hands 
when they approached the altar of the 
gods. Thus, when Alcestis was praying 
to the gods for her husband and children, 
we are told 


mravras 5¢ Bwpovs, ot nar’ ’"Adunrou Sdpovs, 
mpoonrde, Kagéatepe kal mpoonvgaro 
nropbav dnoaxifovca pupalyns pony. 

Eur. Ale. 170-172. 


It was in religious decorations of this 
kind that Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
concealed their ‘‘swords in myrtle 
dressed.’”” See Ilgen’s Scolia, p. 62. 

38. oie] einer TO @s* ws eorxe Scho- 
liast. as gorke is, of course, the regular 
form. Ovicwy yap dvyp, ws €or’, e&épxerat 
Ach. 240. 

39. e&pnpos «.7.d.] The servant now 
commences his recitative, which, though 
singularly melodious, is somewhat 
dreamy and affected, and doubtless 
reproduced, in a manner which we 
have now no means of tracing, some 
peculiarities of his master’s style. He 
calls on all Nature to be still, whilst 
Agathon is engaged in the arduous task 
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orébpa ovykreloas: éemidnpel yap 40 
Oiacos Movody evdov perdbpov 
Tév Seatroctvev pedoTTOLOV. 
exér@ O& mvods vyvepos albijp, 
KOpa O¢ mévTov py Kedadeizo 
yraukov; MN. BopBdg. EY. ciya. i dévyes; 45 


OE. wrnvay te yévn Kataxoipdobo, 


of fashioning his delicately moulded a sleeping world, of which (asI do not 
odes. Of thesea specimen will be given remember having seen it in English) 
presently; infra 101-129. The language I venture to append not only the 
is calculated, if not designed, to recall original, but also a free translation. 
Aleman’s well-known description of 
Evdovow & édpewy xopupal te wal papayyes* 
mpwoves Te kal xapadpat* 
ord 0 Epretdv, Booa Tpépe pédava ryaia 
Onpes dpeck@ot Te 
kal yévos peAico@v* 
kal Kvwdar’ év BévOeor troppupéas adds 
evdovor & oiwvav 
pdda tavuTTepvyov.—Bp. Blomf. Gloss. in Choeph., 579. 
Now sleep the mountain summits; cleft and rill 
Sleep, and are still; 
Sleep the wild creatures, all the countless breeds 
That dark earth feeds ; 
The bees aré slumbering; in the noiseless deep 
The fishes sleep ; 
And long-winged birds their drowsy pinions close 
In hushed repose. 


The statement here that an inspired 


vivenos €or (Tragopodagra 129) is doubt- 
band of Muses is composing the odes 


less a mere reminiscence of the present 
means of course exactly the same thing passage. Compare the expression ynve- 
as the statement below that Agathon  yiay dvéuoy in Agathon’s peroration in 
himself is composing them. the Symposium of Plato (chap. xix), 

43. vnvepos al€np| This Homeric phrase a peroration which elicited from Socrates 
(Iliad viii. 552, the breathless hush of the an ironical compliment, answering to 
air—Way) is found, slightly altered, the xaddtem}s "AydOov here, on the 
in Birds 778. Lucian’s ciya pév aidjp wondrous beauty of its diction, rd 
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Onpav 7 ayplov modes droSpbpov 


p21) Avéc bor. 


MN. BopBaroBouBdé. 


OE. pédder yap 6 Kaddemis ’Aydbov 


mpbpos “eT Epos— 
OE. tis 6 dovijcas ; 


MN. pov Biveicba ; 50 
MN. vivepos aidip. 


OE. dpvdxous riOévar Spdparos apyds. 


kdpnrer d€ véas awidas érdv, 


Ta O& Topvever, TX SE KoAAOpEXEL, 


kddXos TOY dvoudtay kal pnydtoy. 

45. Bou8aé] The flow of soft words is 
interrupted by an ejaculation of de- 
rision on the part of Mnesilochus, which 
corresponds very nearly to Mr. Bur- 
chell’s “ Fudge ” in the Vicar of Wake- 
field. It is employed in much the same 
way by Plautus; Pseudolus I. iii. 131. 

48. p17) AvécOav] not be unloosed, from 
sleep or stillness: the very reverse of 
Homer’s phrase, yvia XéAvvra, of limbs 
relaxed by death or weariness. 

52. Spudxous] the stocks: the frame- 
work or scaffolding on which a ship is 
built in the dockyard: xupiws dpvoxoi 
elow of evtiOéuevoe matTaXot vaumnyoupeyns 
veos.—Scholiast. Kustathius in his note 
on Odyssey xix. 574, partly cited by 
Brunck, is very clear and elaborate in 
his explanation of the word ; dpvoxa dé 
Kuplws maocadot, ep dv otorxnddv Siarede- 
pévey 7 Tpdmis toTaTat TOY KaLvoUpyoupLevay 
mrolov dia iadrynra (to keep it level). 
dos Sé cimetv, Spvoxor macoador ek Spvos, 


\ 
kat 


6 cori dmhds Evdov, kabiotavres THY Tp6- 
my ev TO mepce art ouVexeElY. . . « yivor- 
rau d€ Spvoxot mapa 7O Thy Spdv, 6 eoTt 
Thy Tpom, TvvExeLy ExaTEepwler, f) Kai Gos 
mapa TO €vAa ouvextikd eivat Tpdmews. 
Some writers indeed, both ancient and 


modern, take the 8pudyous themselves 
to be the ribs of the vessel. Torr’s 
“Ancient Ships,” p. 89 note. The 
question is too long to be discussed in 
a footnote, but I am satisfied that the 
explanation of Eustathius is the true 
one, and that the dptoyou were a frame- 
work external to the ship. And this is to 
some extent confirmed by the present 
passage. Agathon merely sets or erects, 
tidnot, the Spvdxovs; he bends and 
shapes, kaprret, the timber for the keel 
and ribs. dis signifies anything cir- 
cular or curved, and is here applied to 
the curved ship-timber. 

54. ropvever] Of the seven verbs which 
follow, the first and (in part) the second 
and third, carry on the ship-building 
metaphor. (1) ropvever turns, as with 
a turner’s lathe: see Odyssey v. 249, 
(2) kodAoperei, glues together melodies, 
probably a word coined by Aristophanes. 
(3) yvwporumei, casts thoughts into the 
mould. (4) dvrovoudater, employs one 
word for another, évopa avr dvdparos 
riOnow.—Scholiast. (5) knpoxuret, pours 
like melting wax. (6) yoyyvAXe, rounds 
off: see Peace 28; and (7) xoaveve, 
funnels, moulds. The last two processes 
are, possibly, enumerated merely for 
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kal yyoporuTel KavTovopaget 
kal KnpoxuTel Kal yoyyvAdE 
kat xoavevet. 
OE. 
MN. 


ds Eroipos cod Tod Te ToLnTOU 


55 


MN. kai Aatkd get. 
tis dypowdras meAdOet Oprykois ; 


Tov KaAALETrods Kata TOU OptyKot 60 


ovyyoyyuAricas Kal cvoTpépas 


Tout 76 Té0s xoavetoat. 


OE. 
ET. 


i tou véos y' av io bBpictis, 


> 


> z 
@ yéepov. 


Ed la a= 5 a 7 NX > 
@ Oatpovie ToUTOv pev ea xaipey, od dé 


"Aydbovd por Setp exkddecov maon Téxv7. 65 


OE. 


X yas > oy A X 4 4 
pndey ixérev: adros yap eferow Taya. 


Kal yap pedorroiely &pxeTat- YElpdvos ovv 


Bg 74 x A 3 ee . 
dvT0s, KaTakdpnrev Tas oTpopas ov padiov, 


the purpose of assisting the retort of 
Mnesilochus. In a note on Horace A. P. 
441 (et male tornatos incudi reddere 
versus), Bentley translates these lines 
as follows: jlectit autem novas versuum 
curvaturas ; nune tornat, nune conglu- 
tinat; nune sententias ponit, nunc anto- 
nomasias ; nunc incerat, nunc rotundat, 
nune conflat. 

58. Opvyxois| eaves. Opryxds* 9 orearn 
Tov relxous, mepippaypa, TO av@ratov Tod 
telyous, ef’ of Kal 7 oréyn Keirat.—Hesy- 
chius. 
ptikds ad’ nav, dirt ra dverdra ocopara 
nuay OprEt repuréppaxrar.—Suidas. Eusta- 
thius too, on Odyssey vii. 87, connects 
the word with zpiyes. And if this is 
the true derivation, the word is, as it 
were, the converse of our common 
metaphor, the penthouse of the brow. 
Mnesilochus borrows from the servant 


TOY oiKLaY Ta averdt@’ perado- 


the words yoyyiAAet, xoavever, and Opry- 
cots, and gives them a different and 
perverted signification. With him 
@pryxod is equivalent to mpaxrov. The 
words ovyyoyyvdicas kal cverpéyras would 
recall to the audience a line (975) of 
the Lysistrata, acted in the preceding 
year; and though he is embarrassed 
by having to employ words not cognate 
to his subject, ‘‘tamen apparet,’’ says 
Bergler, “ad quid paratum se dicat 
Mnesilochus: est autem id, quod eum 
Euripides dicebat antehac etiam com- 
misisse in Agathonem supra 35.” 

63. 7 mov] Perhaps the most accurate 
rendering of these words is I guess that ; 
cf. Frogs 803, Plutus 882. The ex- 
pression is a favourite one with Euri- 
pides, and occurs nowhere so frequently 
as in his “‘recent Helen.” See the notes 
on lines 6 and 14 supra. In that Play 
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vy pi) mpoin O¥pact mpds Toy fAuor. 


MN. 7 ody éyd dpa; 


EY. wepiper’, as egépyxera. 70 


oe ~ ~ . 
© Zed ri Spacat Stavoet we THhpepov ; 


MN. v7} rods Oeods éy rubécbar BovrAopat 


a ~ 
Tl TO mpaypa TouTi. 


rl orévets; ri Svagopeis ; 


> ~ 
ov Xpyv oe KpUTTELV, dvTa KNOEoTIY Epudr. 


EY. éorw kaxév po péya te mpomegupapévor. 75 


MN. trotév 71; 


EY. ride Onpépa xpiOjoeras 


wd? 5 2 A > 
elt €ot ett (av eit dora Evpiridns. 


‘ an b \ = ? 
MN. kai wé@s; érel viv y’ obre Ta SixacTihpia 


pede Sixdgetv odre Bovdrgrs eo Edpa, 


éret tpitn ’oTi Occpodopiav, 4 Méon. 80 


a 3 cad ~ 
EY. todr avré ydp Tot KatroXeiv pe mpoadoKa. 


ai yap yuvaikes émiBeBovrcdkaci pou, 


kav Occpodéopay péddovor wept pou THuEpov 


it is found no less than four times, 
viz. 575, 600, 791, 1465. It occurs 
twice in the Phoenissae, the Supplices, 
and the Troades, but in no other Play 
have I observed it more than once. 

66. airés| of himself, without being 
summoned, as in Lysistrata 1107, Plutus 
965, and elsewhere. At the close of 
this speech this servant re-enters the 
house of Agathon; and Huripides is 
again alone with Mnesilochus. 

75. mporepupapevoy| already concocted, 
literally, kneaded beforehand. Bergler 
compares Birds 462 mpomepiparat Ad-yos 
I have a speech all ready. 

79. epal a sitting. This vacation, so 
to call it, would naturally be confined 
to the Nnoreia or day of fasting, and 
therefore there would be no reason to 
doubt the statement of Xenophon (Hell. 
V. ii. 29) that the Theban Council was 


sitting, whilst the women in the Cad- 
meia were celebrating the Thesmo- 
phoria, even if the Theban Thesmo- 
phoria were celebrated at the same 
time (which is not the fact) and under 
the same conditions (which is not 
probable) as the Athenian festival. 

80. 7 Méon] The Intermediate Day, 
the day between the Ka@odos, or Descent 
into Hades, and the Kaddvyévera, or fair 
new birth of the Resurrection Morning. 
The details of the Thesmophoria are 
discussed at length in the Introduction, 
where also the scholium on the present 
passage will be found set out in full. 

83. kav Ocopodpdpow] Here, as in es 
Ocopopédpow six lines below, the word 
Ococpopdpow is in the genitive case, To 
iepo being understood here, and 1d 
fepdv there. The Scholiast says, “Arte 
civrakis Kai Svikn, dvtt tov ev To Tav 
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éxkAnod(ew em dr€Opy. 
ET. 
MN. 


MN. 71% ri 64; 

lod ~ ra * 
671) Tpay@da, Kal Kak@s abTas éyo. 85 
vi Tov Tloced&, Kai Sikard y dv mdOors. 


arap tiv éx Tabrns od pnxavay exets ; 


EY. 
és Ocopopdpow €dOeiv. 
1 Oy 
ré~ovd” bmréep Epod. 
EY. 


Cecpopdpav iepd, Anpntpos Kat Ilepoe- 
ovns. 

87. éx ravrns] émBovdys, understood 
from émtBeBovdevkacr just above. Mnesi- 
lochus, knowing that his companion 
is the prince of tricksters (infra 94) 
with ten thousand shifts and artifices 
at his command (infra 927), does not 
doubt that he is provided with a scheme 
for evading the present difficulty; and 
consequently his question is not “‘ Have 
you any scheme” but “ What is your 
scheme ” for doing so ? 

94. iperepos 6 mupapots] Ours is 
the champion’s cake. like Dionysus 
in Frogs 1214, he is for the moment 
identifying himself with the art, 


"Aydbova meicat Tov Tpay@dodiddoKadov 

MN. ci dpdcov7’; eiwé pot. 

exkAnoidoovt ev Tais yuvatgi, kav O€n, 90 
re ee ee , 

MN. wérepa pavepdy 7 AdOpa ; 

AdOpa, TTOARY yuvaskds nudes pevor. 


and the cause, of Euripides. The 
phrase is repeated from Knights 277. 
A mvpapots was a cake of which the 
principal ingredients were parched 
wheat and boiled honey, and which is 
specially known as the prize awarded to 
the man who in an all-night drinking- 
bout, with all his companions asleep 
around him, kept awake till sunrise, 
like Socrates in the Symposium of Plato, 
or the “doctor of tremendous paunch ” 
in Thomson’s Seasons. A comic poet 
of the name of Callippus is known to us 
only by two lines which Athenaeus 
(xv. chap. 7) preserves from his Iap- 
vuxis or “ All-night Revel.” 


Who keeps awake shall take the cake (roy mupapodyta Anerar) 
And kiss whichever girl he pleases. 


And that a kiss was a recognized prize, Athenaeus goes on to say, is shown by 


these lines of Eubulus. 


O Ladies, dance the whole night through, 
And keep with mirth and joyance due 
The tenth-day of this child of mine. 
And I’m prepared, with bounty free, 
To give the winner ribbons three, 
And apples five, and Kisses nine, 
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MN. 76 mp@ypa Kopuwov Kai ogddp’ ex Tod cod tpdrov- 
TOU yap Texvd fev Huerepos 6 mupapods. 


EY. oiya. MN. ci 8 ecru; 


MN. kai roids éoriy; 


EY. ‘AydOov egépyerat. 95 
ET. o&ros: odxxuxdXodpevos. 


MN. aan’ 7 tudrds pév eis eyo yap ody 6p 


dvdp ovdéy evOdd’ dvta, Kupiyny & 6pa. 


EY. ciya pedodciv viv mapackevd¢erai. 


(uevupio pss) 
MN. pdpynkos arparods, 7 Tt Stapivdperac ; 100 
The Scholiast on Knights 277 says tioned again in Frogs 1328. Brunck 


Tlupapots’ <«idos mAakovvtos ék péAtros 
iz a ‘ ~ ca 

éEPOod Kal mupay meppvypevey. 
éridecay dba ois Staypurvnrats. 


‘ > Cad ’ c = \ 
yap €v rois ouprociots dythdacGat rept 


tavta de 
as: 
el@bact 


dypumvias, kat 6 Siaypumvnocas péxpe THs 
€@ éAdpBave roy mupayodyta. And the 
Scholiast here adds, viv ody ratty TH 
petapopa éxpyoato ws wkavTas avTov TH 
mavoupyia mavras. And see Athenaeus 
xiv. chap. 56 ad fin. 

95. e&épyera] The same word is used 
of Agathon’s servant, supra 36, but 
the master and servant do not make 
their exit in the same fashion. Here 
by the operation of the machine called 
the éxxi«Anua, the front wall of Agathon’s 
house slowly revolves outward as on 
a hinge, bringing with it a part of the 
interior, and discovering Agathon in 
his chamber, preparing to sing the 
lyrics which, as we have already been 
informed, he has just been engaged in 
composing. Both the chamber and its 
occupant are arrayed in the softest and 
most luxurious style, and Mnesilochus 
affects to mistake the effeminate poet 
for the courtesan Cyrene, who is men- 


thinks that Agathon here, like Euripides 
in the Acharnians, is in the upper story, 
where the women’s apartments would 
be: but considering the ease with which 
he hands articles to the actors on the 
stage, this seems to me very unlikely. 
As a prelude to his songs, he gives out 
a little fantastical warble, which in the 
stage direction is called puvupiopds. 

100. pvppnkos drparovs| Ant-runs. os 
ema Kal dykvda dvaxpovopévov péAn Tod 
*Aydbwvos* tovadrar yap ai TOy puppnKov 
660i.—Scholiast. The expression is in- 
tended to signify both the finikin and 
the intricate character of the notes, 
by comparing them to the tiny and 
innumerable galleries in an ant-hill. 
Pherecrates in the well-known passage 
preserved by Plutarch (De Musica, 
chap. 30) describes as exrpamédovs puppn- 
xias the musical novelties introduced 
by the celebrated Timotheus of Miletus ; 
and Meineke, in his note on that 
fragment, refers to Aelian (H. A. vi. 43), 
puppnxoy de €v yewpuxia, morkidas Te 
arparovs, kal €éheypovs, Kal mepiddous ; 
which, at all events, shows the idea 
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AT. (as émonpirts) ‘Iepay XOovious deEdpevar 
Aapmdda, kodpat, Edv erevbEpa 


marpio: xopevoacbe Bod. 
(hs xopés) Tive d& Oatpovev 6 KapLOS ; 


A 
Aéye vers evrriatas de Tobpov 
daipovas éxer ceBioa. 


105 


which the ancients attached to the 
galleries in an ant-hill. 

101-129. Agathon sings the lyrical 
dialogue which he has just composed. 
It purports to be a dialogue between 
a Leader and a band of female wor- 
shippers: but both parts are sung 
by Agathon himself, and to insert 
“ Aoathon’s Chorus” amongst the Dra- 
matis Personae, as is universally done 
by modern editors, from Brunck and 
Bekker downwards, is really the height 
of absurdity. says the 


Scholiast, troxpirika péAn Teas moter, 


6 *Aydbor, 


duddrepa Se avros tmoxpivera. And again, 
pov@det 6 “Aydbwv @s mpos xopov, odx ws 
émt oxnvis, GAN es moupata ouvrideis. 
(He means that we are listening not 
to a dramatic exhibition, but to a poet 
composing verses.) 6d kal yoptka héyer 
avtos mpos atrov, ws xopixa dé. And 
indeed Aristophanes himself makes this 
perfectly clear. The servant describes 
Agathon alone as coming forth to mould 
his strophes in the sun’s warm rays, 
supra 66-69; he alone is seen in the 
eccyclema, supra 96 ; he alone pedrodewy 
mapackevacerat, Supra 99; and when the 
conversation is over, he alone is wheeled 
in again, infra 265, Still, the lyrics 
are in the form of a dialogue, and it 
being necessary for the convenience 


_-pides. 


of the reader that the parts should 
be distinguished, I have inserted (in 
brackets) the appellations of isoxpirns 
and xopés. It is not likely that the 
dialogue is actually borrowed from 
Agathon’s works, but it is undoubtedly 
intended to convey an accurate idea of 
his style, which consisted of a series 
of pretty conceits, destitute alike of 
the heroic dignity of Aeschylus and 
of the argumentative subtlety of Euri- 
The language has been much 
confused by transcribers, and it is 
impossible now to recover the original 
metrical system, which seems to have 
been mostly choriambic and trochaic. 
A favourite line seems to have been one 
compounded of a paeon and a choriamb, 
Saipovas lye oeBioar (106), “Aprenw 
a|recpodexy (119), dpoer Bo\d Soxiwo (125). 

101-1038. ‘Iepav ... Boa] Receive, O dam- 
sels, the torch holy to the netherworld 
Goddesses (77 Anpnrpe kai ty Koépy.— 
Scholiast) and dance the Choral dance 
with the free song of your fatherland. 
Lighted torches were carried in their 
festivals, because Demeter had sought 
for her child aidopévas Saidas pera Xepoiv 
éxovoa, Homeric Hymn, 48, 61. Cf. 
infra 280, 1151. Bog, without which 
the words iy édevOépa marpidi are 
unintelligible, is Kuster’s emendation 
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dye vuy dABi¢e, Modca, 
Xpucéwy piTopa Togwv 


PoiBor, ds ipicaro ydpas 


7 ‘4 a 
yvara Simovvri&ir ya. 
Xalipe KadrXroTas dodais, 


(as Xop.) 


110 


otf’, ev edpotoaior Tipats 


for Boav. From the use of Boy here, 
and infra 125, to signify the choral 
song, we may surmise that this was 
a special usage of the word by Agathon. 
Kuster would also change zarpid: into 
marpia, which would be probable enough 
if we were reading the language of 
Aristophanes, and not, in fact or in 
imitation, the language of Agathon. 
104-106. rim . . . ceBioa] To which 
(that is, in honour of which) of the 
deities is this revel? Tell me now. My 
mind is easily swayed to worship the 
deities. Tovpov is equivalent to eye, 
and eimiaras éyer to etmiords eit. The 
speakers formed the Chorus of the 
Tragedy; but whom they represented 
it is impossible to say. Bothe’s con- 
jecture from lines 109, 110, that they 
were Trojan virgins, rests on a very 
insecure foundation: whilst nothing 
can be more improbable than Fritzsche’s 
notion that they were the diacos Movoay 
mentioned supra 41. Although they 
are carrying the torches sacred to the 
Thesmophorian goddesses, they do not 
know whom they are to worship, and 
are quite willing to worship any deity ; 
and they welcome with enthusiasm the 
information that Apollo and Artemis, 
with their mother Leto, and the Harp 
wherewith Apollo wakes the heavenly 


dance, are to be the objects of their 
immediate devotion. 

107-110. aye vv . . . ya] Come then, 
O Muse, and bless the God who draws the 
golden bow, Phoebus, who walled the 
country’s glades in the land of the River 
Simoeis; os ryyv "Iuov ereixucev, as the 
Schohast rightly explains it. The ex- 
pression ra Scpourrid: ya is employed to 
denote the Trojan land by Euripides, 
Hee. 641. yvadov too is frequently used 
by the same poet in the sense of a 
‘hollow glade”; and is strangely 
similar to our west-country gully or 
goyal (see Mr. Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone,” chap. iii) and our north- 
country ghyll (see Wordsworth’s “Idle 
Shepherd Boys”). odPite is Bentley’s 
correction of the MS. émd:fe, and is 
unquestionably right. Just below, the 
Chorus undertake oABifew”Aprewy; and 
the present injunction is literally 
obeyed infra 129, yaip’, oABue mai Aarois. 
It seems probable that the word odfios 
was a favourite one with Agathon. 

111-113. yatpe ... mpopépor] We greet 
thee with our loveliest hymns, O Phoebus, 
who awardest the sacred guerdon in our 
fair musical celebrations. Many however 
take yépas mpopépaov to mean, not award- 
ing, but carrying off the prize. Fritzsche, 
for example, explains it as signifying 
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yépas lepdy mpopépov. 
(isin. Tdv 7 év dpect Spvoybvoice 
.. . Kopay aeloar’ 
”Aprepuwv ’Ayporépav. 
(ds xop.) €mropar KAN fovea cEpvov 
yovoy dABigovca Aatois, 
"Apreply arretpodexy- 
(és in.)  Aaré re, kpotpard 7 ’Aaiddos 


115 


120 


moot map evpv0ua Ppvyio 


“ Apollinem cantorem in certaminibus 
musicis alios, qui cum ipso contendant, 
omnes vincere.” But this interpretation 
seems very improbable. 

114-116. ray ...’Ayporépay] Sing too 
the Maiden in the oak-bearing mountains, 
the huntress Artemis. For Artemis was 
queen both of the mountains and of 
the forest. “Latona bare thee,” says 
Catullus in his glyconic hymn to Diana, 
*Montium domina ut fores, Sylvarum- 
que virentium,” Carmen 34. Cf. Eur. 
Troades 551. 1’ Ayporépa was a common 
title of the goddess, See Knights 660, 
Lys. 1262. 

117-119. eropar... dmeiporex7 | I follow 
on with songs of praise, blessing the exalted 
child of Leto, the stainless virgin Artemis. 
Compare with this the entrance-hymns 
of Hippolytus and the Chorus in the 
Hippolytus of Euripides. 

120-122. Aara re... Xapirav] Sing 
too of Leto, and the smiting of the Asian 
lyre, keeping time with the dance of the 
Graces, the whirling dance rhythmical to 
the Phrygian style. Leto, as usual, is 
mentioned after, and in subordination 
to, her divine children. See Gladstone’s 


“Homer and the Homeric Age,” Olym- 
pus, section 2. The lyre is the heavenly 
lyre of Apollo, which awakens the 
songs and dances of the immortal gods; 
cf. Birds 219 and the commencement 
of Pindar’s first Pythian Ode. xpotdpa 
is the regular word for the stroke of 
the plectrum on the chords of the lyre. 

120. ’Actados] "Aotdda tiv KOdpay éyet. 
—Scholiast. The lyre was so called 
because -it was invented in Lydia, in 
the district specially known as ‘‘ Asia.” 
The passages in which the name is 
mentioned are collected by Kuster. 
“We should not hear with more delight 
the strains of the Asian lyre, ’Aciddos 
Wogoy xiOapas,” say the Chorus in Eur. 
Cyclops 443, “than the news of the 
Cyclops’ death.” "Ezrom6n Se, says Plu- 
tarch, de Musica, chap. vi, cat 7d oyjpa 
Ts KtOdpas mp@roy Kata Kyriwva, tov 
Tepravdpov padntny’ exdn6n 8 ‘Actas, dia 
7d kexpjoOat rods AeoBious airy KOapodods 
mpos tH ’Agia katotxodvras. Hesychius, 
Sv. ’Aoas, explains it by ) xOdpa, dud 
Td ev Acia ebppoda. And the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius ii. 779, after 
observing that Lydia was formerly 
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Owetpata Xapirov. 
(ws xop.) 


> 
céBopat Aatdé Tt dvaccay, 


, 
KlOapiv re patép buver, 


a , 
dpoevt Bog Soxipa- 


125 


~ A a4 
TA has Ecouto Saipoviows dupacw, 


Heetepas Te Ot’ aidvidiov dmés: 


dv xdpw dvakr’ dyadde GoiBov rid. 


xaip’, dABe rat Aatois. 


(dAodrAv et 6 yépwv) 


called “Asia,” adds xat 7 xtOapa ’Aoias 
Reyerat, emel ev Avdia mp@rov evpéOr. So 
Etymol. Magn. s.vv. “Aovaris, and 
*Aotddos xpovpara. Under the latter 
heading the author says, rys KOapas. 
Ovras ’Apioropavns ele, mapwdav ro e€ 
*EpexOéws Evipimidov. There are indeed 
many reminiscences of Euripides in 
this lyrical dialogue, but they are, 
perhaps, more directly reminiscences 
of Agathon, who may himself have 
borrowed them from the elder Poet. 

121. wrodi evpvOpa Ppvyie] ry Ppvyia 
dppovia nppoopéva, — Scholiast. One 
would not have supposed the wild 
enthusiastic Phrygian mode or harmony, 
however fit for the dances of the Trojan 
women (Hur. Troades, 151, 545), to be 
suitable for the stately movement of 
the heavenly Graces. The line may 
seem to lend some colour to Bothe’s 
view, mentioned in the note on 104-106 
supra, as to the compcsition of Agathon’s 
Chorus. 

123-129, céBouwar . .. Aatots] I worship 
Leto the queen, and the lyre the mother of 
hymns, with notable masculine song: by 
which (that is, the lyre) and by means of 


our suddenly raised voices, light flashes 
Srom eyes divine. For this cause magnify 
King Phoebus. Hail to thee, Leto’s blessed 
son. The epithet dpoen, whether bor- 
rowed from Agathon or not (cf. Pers’us, 
vi. 4), is placed by Aristophanes in the 
maidens’ song, to ridicule the effeminacy 
of Agathon and Agathon’s poetry. With 
these lines Agathon concludes his lyrics, 
and we know from the stage-directions 
that as he himself gave a little warble 
at the commencement, so Mnesilochus 
gives a squeal of pleasure at the end. 
The expression ddodvfer 6 yépor “‘signi- 
ficat,” as Kuster observes, “ Mnesilochum, 
audito cantico Agathonis, prae voluptate 
et laetitia clamorem edidisse.” His 
expressions of delight are continued 
through the first four lines of his speech. 
The strain is O7Avdpiddes, soft, voluptuous, 
like Agathon himself: and kxateyAorric- 
pevov and pavdadr@rdy, suggestive of 
lascivious kisses; Ach. 1201, Clouds 51. 
The last of the four lines (“ podicem 
ipsum subierit titillatio.’—Kuster) may 
have been in Persius’s mind when he 
wrote lines 20, 21 of his first Satire. Of 
course, in the intention of Aristophanes, 
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MN. as 76d 7d pédos, © worviat TevervdAdtdes, 


130 


~ 7 
kal Ondrvdpi@des Kal KaTEYA@TTLO PEVOY 
‘ CN a > 2 PRS oe , 
kal pavOarwriv, oT €pod Y akpowpevov 
bd tiv Edpav avrnv imme yadpyaros. 


oy > > , 9 - 
kalo, ® veavicy’, doris et, Kat AioydaAov 


éx ths Avkoupyias épéoOat BovrAopat. 


135 


modaros 6 yovvis; tis wdétpa; Tis 7} oTOAR ; 
tls 4 tTdpagis Tod Biov; ti BdpBiros 
Aare? Kpox@T@; Ti dé AUpa KexpuPAr® ; 


ti AjkvOos Kal orpbgiov; as ov ~Edpqpopor. 


tis dat katémrpov Kal £igous Kowvavia ; 


140 


these compliments are part of the 
satire. 

180. TevervAd ides] Saipwy 1 Tevervddis 
mept thy "Adpodirny. act dé mapa rHy 
yernow memoijobat ro dvopa, tives be 
mept thy "Aprepiv pacw aitas TOY ToKeToY 
epdpous, kal maw mapa thy yerynow Td 
dvopa memorjoOa.—Scholiast. Here we 
have Genetyllides in the plural: in 
Clouds 52 and Lysist. 2, Genetyllis 
occurs in the singular, and the Scholiast 
on the Clouds says Teverv\Als, 4 THs 
yevécews ethopos *Adpodirn. The line 
between the principal goddesses and 
their satellites was never very clearly 
drawn. For the present purpose it is 
sufficient to know that the Genetyllides 
were amatory deities, specially wor- 
shipped by women. 

135. Avkoupyias] rhv rerpadoyiay éyet 
Avkoupytav, “Hdavols, Baooapidas, Nea- 
vicxovs, Avkodpyoy tov oatuptkdy. Neyer 
dé ev trois Hdapois mpds tov ovdAdAnpbevra 
Atdvucoy ‘roSamds 6 yuvus ;”—Scholhiast. 
yovyis means a weak, womanish fellow; 


Seidos, avavdpos, yuvatxkodns, Hesychius ; 
avdpdyuvos, padaxos, Suidas. The story 
of Lycurgus, to which Diomed refers in 
the sixth Iliad, as a warrant for his 
resolve, “ Of a truth I will nowise fight 
with the Gods, the abiders on high” 
(Way), is told with considerable varia- 
tions by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 65), 
Apollodorus (iii. 34), and Hyginus (Fab. 
132). He was King of the Edonians 
who dwelt by the River Strymon, and 
drove Dionysus and the Bacchae with 
insult from his dominions. For this he 
was punished with madness; and under 
the delusion that he was hacking down 
vines, he slew his wife and son and 
(some said) himself. But cf. Soph. 
Antigone 955. In the scene to which 
Mnesilochus is referring, Lycurgus, like 
Pentheus in the “ Bacchae,” has arrested 
and is questioning Dionysus; and in all 
probability not line 136 only, but the 
remaining questions are taken, with 
comic additions and variations, from 
the Tragedy of Aeschylus. And compare 
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, ’ ’ > ~ 
tis 8 avrés, & mai; mérepov as avijp rpépet; 
A ~ ~ - ~ 
kal mod més; mod ydaiva; mod Aaxwvixal; 
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GN’ os yur?) OAT: fra mod Ta rirOia; 
r 7 lol lod “~ 
ti ons; ti ovyds; adda Sir’ ex Tod pédous 


(176 o, eredy y' adtos ot Botrer dpdoat ; 
& mpéoBu mpéc Bu, Tod POdvov pev rv yor 


AT. 
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Hkovoa, tiv & ddynow ob rapecxopuny: 
€y® € tiv €O70 dpa yrdun popa. 
XP) ‘yap month dvdpa mpos Ta Spduara 


& dei rroveiv, mpds Taita rods Tpdrovs exe. 


150 


ey ~ HK a Zs 
QUTLKa YUVQLKEL U4 TOln TlS Opdpara, 


Frogs 47. The Scholiast further tells 
usthat Eubulus commenced theComedy, 
which after the Sicilian tyrant of that 
name he called Dionysius, by a similar 
enumeration of incongruous articles to 
be seen in the tyrant’s residence; 
evrevdey thy apxnv EUBovdos eroujcaro Tov 
Atovugiov, ra avépota trav ev ti Atovvoiov 
As to orpéqdiov and 
xexpupados, a woman’s sash and hair-net, 
see the notes on 249 and 257 infra, 
where Agathon is asked to lend these 
articles to Mnesilochus. And as to the 
Aakxouiai, the red Laconian shoes (avSpeia 
Urodnuata.— Scholiast), see Wasps 1158, 
Eccl. 845 and the notes there. We 
have seen in the note on Eccl. 537 that 
AnxvOor, oil bottles, were in constant 
request by an Athenian, “in his house, 
at the bath, in the gymnasium, and even 
on the battlefield,” and from the Ayjxvéos 
being here contrasted with a woman’s 
sash, we may infer that its use, during 
life, was practically confined to males. 
With line 140 Bergler compares a line 

Cc 


olkia Katadéywr. 


of Epicharmus, ris yap xarémrpo kal 
tupr® kowvovia; Stobaeus, Flor. xc. 8, 
which Aristophanes seems here to be 
parodying. 

144. ek rod pédovs] croydtopai oe ex ris 
peXorrotias, otos ay tis eins.—Scholiast. 

147. rip adynow k.7.A.] odk eXuTOnv.— 
Scholiast. ‘dolorem nullum ostendi.”— 
Bergler. In the following line éya 
yvopn means of set purpose. Bergler 
says “‘consulto. Idem est quod ftv va, 
Nub. 580, et dua ante yrouy ponitur 
pro ovy, ne fiat confusio cum ovyyvepy.” 
This is better than the interpretation of 
Bourdin and Enger, dppdrroveay ry yroun. 

151. avrixa] for example; asin Wasps 
1190, Birds 166, 378, 488, 574, 786, and 
1000, Plutus 130. For its frequent 
occurrence, in this sense, in Plato, see 
Ruhnken’s Timaeus, s.v. yvvatkeia dpd- 
para déyerat, says the Scholiast, ev ois 6 
xopos ék yuvatkav eativ, avdpeia de ev ots &€ 
aydpov. The drama therefore on which 
Agathon was engaged, justified his 
adoption of womanly habiliments. 


2 
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- A Cate Of 
petrovoiay det Tay Tpbrov Th TH" EXELY. 
~ , a.,' 
MN. odkobv KeAnrifes, drav Baidpav trorfs ; 
lal a 2 “a ee 
AT. dvdpeia 8 hw ro tis, €v TO THpate 


éveo tdpxov T0080’. & & ov Kexrjpeba, 155 
pipnows On Tadra cuvOnpedverat. 
MN. érav cardpous totvuy mois, Kadely epué, 
152. perovolay éxew] to share, partici- from our poet’s“ Banqueters”’”Acoy 87 pot 


pate in; cf. Frogs 446, “ muliebrium 
morum corpus ipsum poetae particeps 
esse oportet.”—Brunck. 

153. @aiSpav] This, and the next, ob- 
servation of Mnesilochus, appear to be 
addressed, aside, to Euripides. Aga- 
thon takes no notice of them, nor is 
there any known Play of his to which 
they would seem to be applicable. On 
the other hand, the “Hippolytus” of 
Euripides was called the ‘‘ Phaedra”; 
and is so named in the great Florentine 
MS. of Euripides (Valckenaer, Diatribe, 
p. 16); whilst the Satyrs form the 
Chorus of the “ Cyclops,” and doubtless 
of other Plays of Euripides. As to 
xednri¢ev, see Wasps 501, and the note 
there. 

155. trapxor] that is, by nature. The 
translation gives a different turn to the 
sentence. 

159. dpovooy] out of harmony, incon- 
gruous. 

161. "I8ukos k.r.X.] These three Poets— 
Ibycus of Rhegium, Anacreon of Teos, 
and Alcaeus of Mitylene—are selected 
as the three most notable authors of 
the worst kind of erotic poetry. Two 
of them are coupled in the same way 
in the line cited by Athenaeus xv, 49 


oxodtdy tte ANaBoy ’Adkalov x’Avaxpéovros. 
And all three are grouped together for 
precisely the same reason in a passage of 
the Tusculan Disputations to which Dr. 
Blaydes refers. The Roman orator is in- 
veighing against the dissolute poetry of 
the Greeks. ‘‘Who knows not,” says 
he, ‘‘quae de iuvenum amore scribit 
Alcaeus ? Nam Anacreontis quidem tota 
poesis est amatoria. Maxime vero om- 
nium flagrasse amore Rheginum Ibycum 
apparet ex scriptis. Atque horum om- 
nium libidinosos esse amores videmus ” 
(iv. 33). The Scholiast here intervenes 
with great effect in a difference of 
Opinion which existed between the 
grammarians Aristophanes and Didy- 
mus about the reading ’Adkaios. “In 
some copies,"’ says he, “the name is 
written “Ayaids, and the older copies 
had it so. And Aristophanes it was 
who changed it to ‘Adxaios, For they 
are talking of old authors, but Achaeus 
was of later date.” (He was eleven 
years younger than Sophocles.) ‘ And 
the argument of Didymus that they 
could not be referring to Alcaeus, since 
his writings, owing to their dialect, 
were not familiar to the public, is sheer 
nonsense; for Alcaeus is parodied both 
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’ a 7 ? a ae 
VQ OULTOL® oovmic bev EOTUKMS EY. 


AT. 


aypeiov dvra kai dacty: oxéyra 8 dre 


aos 7 duovady éott moinrhy ideiv 


160 


*TBuxos éxeivos kAvaxpéwv 6 Thos 


KAXkalos, oiep dppoviay éxtpicar, 


e€uitpopdpouy Te Kal SiexivodvO’ &d€é Tras, 


in the Wasps (1232) and in the Birds 
(1410). And elsewhere Didymus says 
that the name Alcaeus may stand ; only 
they are not referring to the lyric 
Poet (repeating the old argument about 
his poetry being unfamiliar), but to 
a harper whom Eupolis mentions in 
his ‘Golden Age.’ But what have we 
to do with a harper here, when the talk 
is of Poets ?” 

162, exvpicar] éyxvpor éroinsav.— Scho- 
liast. Rendered soft and succulent; from 
xupos, the juice or liquid subsisting in 
animal or vegetable bodies, 

163. re Kai Svexwvoiv6? &S€ mws] The 
MSS. and some early editions read re kai 
dvexivav Iavixds, the others having te cat 
Suexivouy "lovtkas. And so Harpocration 
s.v. “Iwm«ds, for which Vales in his 
note there proposed dtexwvotvr’, a sug- 
gestion approved by both Kuster and 
Bergler, though both retain dcexivovy 
in the text. But all these readings 
give a syllable too many to the line. 
Nor can it be set right by the omission 
of the enclitic re, since xwéw, as Toup 
pointed out, always has the first syl- 
lable long. Commentators have conse- 
quently made every effort to discover 
a metrical substitute for d.exivour. Of 
the words suggested, Toup’s d:exdavr’ 


has been the most generally accepted ; 
though Fritzsche’s xdayAidov has also 
received some little support. But de 
kh@vro introduces a stronger element 
than we should expect to find coupled 
with éeyitpopdpovry, and on the lips of 
Agathon ; whilst cayAidwv bears little re- 
semblance to the MS. reading. And, for 
my own part, I cannot bring myself to 
doubt that Aristophanes wrote dcex- 
voorr’, or rather dtexivoidv6’, and that the 
error should be sought in the adverb, 
and not in the verb. It seems to me 
that "lovkas sprang from a misreading 
of @ &d€ mws, and being very pat to the 
meaning, though in no way necessary 
(the idea being already implied in éw- 
tpopépovy), has ever since maintained 
its usurped position without exciting 
suspicion. The words 
mos correspond very closely to the adit 
diaBas, Scaxwnbels ro conaTe of Wasps 
688; and compare Peace 35 ra  xeipé 
mos dl mepiayov. Agathon here, as 
Bdelycleon in the Wasps, is giving a 
specimen of the motus Ionicos (Horace, 
Ode III. vi. 21). Nothing is more com- 
mon in Aristophanes than for a speaker 
thus to illustrate his words. To the 
passages cited in the note to Wasps 1526 
add Knights 21, Peace 36, Frogs 1029. 


Svexevowv0 HOE 
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kal Ppvvixos, ToOrov yap ovv aKjKoas, 


atbtés Te KaXOS HY Kal Kad@s NuTicXeETO: 


165 


lol lol > . va 
dd Tobr dp adbrod Kal KAN fv Ta Opdpata. 


dpora yap Tol avadyKn TH pvcel. 


MN. 


Tair dp 6 PiroKAéns aicypos av aicxpas Trocel, 


6 0 av Bevoxdéns ov Kakds Kak@s Trotel, 


60 ad Oéoyis uyxpos dy Yuxpes rocel. 


APL. 
ig x 5] - 
épaurov eOepdrevoa. 


ET. 


170 


fos \ 2 a 
dnac avéyKn: Tatra ydép To yvovs €y@ 
MN. zés pods tev bear ; 
~ oh - > 
tadoat Bavfwv: Kal yap éy® To.odros jy 


A -~ See , - 
@V TNHALKOUTOS, NULK NPXOR NY TTOLELV. 


MN. 
EY. 


pa tov Av’ od (nd@ oe THs Tadedceas. 
aXN avrep oven HAOov, €a pw 


175 
e€l7reiv. 


AT. Aéye. 


EY. ’AydOev, copod mpis dvdpis, doris év Bpaxet 


164. rotrov... axjkoas] émet "AOnraios 
jv.—Scholiast. Moreover he was later 
in date than any of the lyric poets just 
mentioned, and was certainly exhibi- 
ting tragedies after the birth of Euri-* 
pides. 

168. Biroxdens... Zevoxdens.. .G€oyns] 
Mnesilochus avails himself of the prin- 
ciple which Agathon lays down, viz 
that there must needs be some resem- 
blance between a Poet and his poetry, 
to criticize three sorry Tragedians who 
were always obnoxious to Aristophanes. 
We have met with all three before. 
Philocles, the nephew of Aeschylus, is 
mentioned in Wasps 462 (where see 
the note) as the waspish composer of 
waspish tragedies. And in the closing 
scene of the same play, Xenocles, the 
most dwarfish of the sons of Carcinus, 
is intioduced upon the stage, to dance 
the eastravagant new dances of the 


period in opposition to the old-fash- 
ioned Tragic dances of Thespis and 
Phrynichus. In Frogs 86 the mere 
mention of his name elicits from Diony- 
sus the ejaculation é&dXorro vy Ata. And 
see infra 440. Yet Philocles carried off 
the prize from Sophocles when the 
latter exhibited his Oedipus Tyrannus ; 
and Xenocles from Euripides when the 
latter competed with his Troades. The 
epithet Woxpds, cold (that is dull, with- 
out a vivifying spark of life or genius’, 
belonged as of right to Theognis, who 
from his excessive Wuypérns had ac- 
quired the nickname of Xidp, Snow : see 
the Scholiast on Ach. 11. In Ach. 140 
it is noticed as a curious coincidence 
that whilst the Athenian ambassadors 
were detained in Thrace by frost and 
snow, the Athenian stage was occupied 
by the tragedies of Theognis. There 
was a Theognis among the Thirty 
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ToANOdS KAAS oids TE TUYTE“VELY Adyous. 


ey® 6& kaivp ~vppope memAnypévos 


ixérns adtypat mpds cé. 


AD. rod yxpelav Exov ; 
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EY. péddovaol p al yuvaixes arodeiv Tihpepov 


Tots Oecpodopios, drt kakas adras r€éyo. 


pV ays 
ET. 


’ ~ av ¢ “~ X\ 
év Tais yuvaigiv, ds doxay elvat yuri}, 


tis obv Tap tay eat opéAELE OL; 
) waa’ édv yap éyxabegsuevos AdOpa 


185 


« Fi ~ 7 2 a 
UTEpamroKpivn pov, TAPS TaTELS ELE. 


povos yap av ré€Feras afi@s epod. 


AT. 
EY. 


éy® ppdow cot. 


a4 la ’ \ 7 tte 
EMELTA TOALOS Ell KAL THYOY EXO, 


x > ? eh Yo A ~ , 
€MTELTA T7@S OUK AUTOS amoXoyet TAP@V ; 


TpOTa pev ylyvookopat: 


190 


Tyrants; and the Scholiast on Ach. 11, 
who is copied by Suidas, asserts that 
the Poet and the Tyrant were one and 
the same person. The wWuypérns of 
Theognis is immortalized by the jeste 
of Aristophanes; the yuypdrns of Di- 
philus, a later dramatist, is immor- 
talized by a jest of the witty and 
dissolute Gnathaena :— 


Quoth Diphilus “Upon my word, 
Gnathaena’s wine is cold as snow.” 
“Why yes,” Gnathaena says, ‘we poured 
Your dramas in, to make it so.” 
Machon apud Athen. xiii. cap. 43. 


Or rather “we pour”; we are in the 
habit of doing so: it is a recipe we have. 

172. euavroy edeparevoal got myself 
up with careful treatment. He is refer- 
ring to his womanly equipment and 
appearance, so concluding the argu- 
ment which he commenced supra 148. 


Oeparetw however is also a medical 
term, and Mnesilochus chooses to inter- 
pret it of Agathon’s womanly practices, 
and inquires what method he follows. 
But by this time the patience of Euri- 
pides is exhausted: he thinks that 
Mnesilochus has already monopolized 
the conversation too long; and accord- 
ingly bids him “stop that yapping,” 
and allow him to unfold the errand of 
life or death which has brought him to 
Agathon’s door. 

177, 178. ’Aydéav ...Adyovs] These 
two lines are, as Bergler points out, 
borrowed from the Aeolus of Euripides, 
except that ’AydOy is here substituted 
for the MTaides there: see Stobaeus, 
Flor. xxxv. 3. With the succeeding 
line the same commentator compares 
Alcestis 856, xaimep Bapeia ovppopa me- 
TAN YyLEVOS. 

190. moduds] yépwv yap rére 6 Etpini- 
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ad & etrpbcwmos, Aevkds, EEvpnpevos, 


IN -- 
yuvaixdpavos, amadds, evmpenns ide. 


AT. Edpumidn— 


EY. ci €or; 


AT. émoinads more, 


a A ~ ”» 
“ yalpes dpav gas, matépa & ob xaipew doxeis; 


EY. éyoye. 


Huas wpéegerv. 


AT. py vuv édamions 76 coy Kakov 


195 


kal yap av patvotpe dv. 


GN adtos 6 ye abv éotw oikelws Hépe. 


Tas cvppopas yap ovyi Tols TexvdopaoLy 
dépety Sikatov, dAd& Tois Tabjpacw. 


MN. 


= > 
kal pny ob y, @ KaTdmvyov, edptTpeKTos €f 


200 


od Tols Adyotoiy, GAAA Tois TAaOHpacty. 


Lie 


AT. kdktov arrodoluny av 7 ov. 


ti 8 éorwvy ri Sédoikas €XOEiv adTice ; 


ET. os; 


AT. 67s; 


Soxa@v yuvatkey epya vuKrepeioa 


Krérrev, bpapmagew Te OjrAerav Kvrpuv. 


dns jv.—Scholiast. At the date of this 
Comedy he was about seventy years old; 
edéyero Se kal Baliy maywva Opéeyat, says 
the author of the Greek Life of Euri- 
pides (first printed by Elmsley in his 
edition of the Bacchae), to which 
Fritzsche refers, 

194. yaipers dpdv has x.7.d.] && "AAKH- 
oridos Evpiridov (691).—Scholiast. The 
question is put by Pheres to his son 
Admetus, who expects his father to die 
as a substitute for himself. Aristo- 
phanes had already parodied the line 
in Clouds 1415. There is probably a 
considerable Kuripidean element in 
Agathon’s next speech. 

199. dépew] This word, though apt 
with sadnpacw (ferre patiendo) is 
hardly suitable with rexyvaopaow, For 
dépety texvaopaociv must here be taken 
to mean “to endeavour to escape 


205 


troubles by artful dodges, to meet them 
with artifices,” as Euripides is now 
doing. 

201. raénuacw] “ Hic iam alia wa6n- 
para intelliguntur ; nempe unde Pathici 
dicuntur.”—Bergler. 

205. xdérrev] Euripides will be de- 
tected as being a man; Agathon will 
be suspected as coming to play a 
woman's part, and to steal away, by 
attracting to himself, the love which 
the women would otherwise enjoy. The 
phrase idapratew Ondevay Kimrpw re- 
appears in a slightly altered form in 
Keel. 722 riv rav edevOépav ipapratew 
Kimpw, and is probably a quotation 
from, or parody of, some tragic pas- 
sage. Mnesilochus, in the next line, 
scorns the euphemistic «dérrew, and in- 
sists on calling a spade a spade: nay 
rather say Bweio@at. 
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MN. idod ye kdémrev- vip Afa Biveiobar pry oor. 
arap } mpdpacis ye vy Al eixéras éxet 

EY. AT. pt ddxet ye ov. 

EY. & rpicxakodaiper, as drédoX Evpuridns. 

MN. 

EY 


tl obv; Toijoes TadTa; 
» 2 a 
® Pidtat, & kndecra, pr cavtov mpodes. 210 
MN. 7zodrov pév paxpa 

kAaiew Kédev’, Evol & 8 Tt Botwder xpS aBdr. 


TOS ovY TroLhcw OnTA; 


ET: 


dye vuv ered) cavriv émididws pol, 


ar6dv6i routi Ooipdriov. 
drap Ti péddets Spay p ; 
Ta kdtw & apedvev. 


MN. kai 67) xapai. 
EY. drogupeiv radl, 


215 


MN. @AAd& mparr’, ef cot Soxe?. 


7} pr Oiddvar y éwavriv SperSv Tore. 


ET. 
xpnooy ti vuv juty Evpdv. 
evTedbev &x THs Evpoddkns. 


209. amédrwd’ Evpiridns] We have 
already, supra 77, been told that this 
day is to decide ¢ir ¢or ér (dy, «ir’ 
add’ Evpiridns. Agathon’s refusal is 
decisive in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive ; and so dmd\@d’ Evpiridns. 

210. px cavtov mpodds| Do not fail 
yourself in this crisis; do not give your- 
self away; to your own self be true. 
Cf. Eur. Andromache 191, Plato, Crito 
chap. 5. So in Latin tute te deseris, 
Plautus, Epidicus I.i. 88. 

215. dmogéupe radi] ra yévera. Taira 
d€ @daBev ex trav Idaiwyv Kparivov.—Scho- 
liast. The first step in the process of 
converting Mnesilochus into a woman 
is to get rid of the tell-tale hair on his 
face and limbs; the face is to be 
shaven, and the limbs are to be singed. 
The idea of this depilation scene seems 
to have been borrowed from a Play of 


"Ayd0ev ov pévror Evpodopeis éExdorore, 
AT. atros AduBave 
EY. yevvaios ei. 


220 


Cratinus called by the Scholiast the 
‘Idaio, and by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Stromata VI. ii. 26) the ’Epmurpapevor, 
for doubtless, as Dindorf observes, these 
are two names of the same Play. And 
Bergk conjectures that the Chorus con- 
sisted of Idaean Dactyls, who, it is 
likely enough, smoothed their bodies 
and singed off their superfluous hair, 
as the effeminate ministers of the Phry- 
gian Cybele. See Meineke’s Fragm. 
Com. Graec. ii. 54. 

218. Evpodopeis] “ Agatho, sine nova- 
culis nunquam deprehenderis; unam 
igitur nobis nune commoda.”’— Brunck. 
He has already been described as eévpn- 
pévos, supra 191. 

220. yevvaios ei] These words are a re- 
cognition of Agathon’s liberality in 
allowing them the use of his razor. Cf. 
Frogs 179, The succeeding line is ad- 
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Kdbife: pica tiv yvdbov tiv defy. 


MN. @po. 
RY Li) clwmas. 


ET. 


ovTos ad trot Geis ; 


od yap pa thy Anjuntpd y' évravbot pevo 


TEpVvopEvos. 


EY. ri xéxpayas; éuBad® cor wadrrador, 
MN. arrartai latrarat. 
MN. és 70 trav cepvav Oey 


Tiv hpixpaipay thy érépay Yidijy exov ; 


MN. oAlyoy pérex pot. 
mpodas pe xdpet dedpo. 


EY. 


= cs! 
tx’ atpéua cavrov Kavdxunre: Tot oTpepet ; 


225 
EY. ovxovy xatayédaotos Or Evet 
EY. pndapas mpds TOv Oedv 
MN. xakodaipor éyo. 
230 


MN. pi pod. ~=EY.. ri pofers; madvra remoinrat Kadas. 


MN. oipot kaxodaipary, yidds ad orparedoopat. 


ET. pi) dpovrions: as evmperijs havel mavv. 


dressed to Mnesilochus, who accord- 
ingly takes his seat, so to say, in the 
barber’s chair, and “ blows the swoll’n 
cheek of a trumpeter.” However the 
operation has hardly commenced when 
he utters a piercing shriek, as if the 
razor had gashed his skin. 

222. marradov] I will clap a gag in 
your mouth, says Euripides, if you don’t 
keep silence. Of. Knights 375, 376. But 
a second gash follows, and Mnesilochus 
springs from his chair. 

224. ro trav cepyav Gedy] “Ad Hu- 
menidum fanum ; non enim, per Cererem, 
hic manens secandum me praebebo.”— 
Brunck. Like the insulted triremes in 
Knights 1312, he will take refuge in 
the most sacrosanct and inviolable 
asylum in Athens, the Temple of the 
Erinyes, erected over the fissure still 
visible in the rock of Areopagus, through 
which the dread Goddesses, after their 
reconciliation with Athene, were be- 


lieved to have descended to their ap- 
pointed habitation. See the closing 
scene of the Humenides, and Euripides, 
Electra 1270-3. The next line (225) 
is repeated with a slight variation from 
Wasps 1442. 

227. thy npixpatpar] Td fyicv THs Kepa- 
Ajs.—Suidas. rv play Kouay yraboy, thy 
érépay eyi@pévos.—Scholiast. ‘‘Nonne 
ridiculus eris semiraso capite ?”—Brunck. 
The appeal of Euripides prevails, and 
after this little outbreak Mnesilochus, 
with the words kakxobaipwy eyo, reluc- 
tantly resumes his seat. 

230. davdxunre] He is to lean back, and 
elevate his chin, so that Euripides may 
more easily shave off the hair under- 
neath it. 

232. Words orparevoouat]| I shall enter 
upon my campaign as a wirds, with 
a play on the double meaning of WXés, 
a light-armed soldier and a man smooth- 
shaven, The shaving is over, and 
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Botrer Deka bat cavriv; 
ET: 
ET. 
MN. 
EY. 


Opas ceautév ; 


MN. «i doxel, pépe. 
MN. od pa Af’ adda Kreobévny. 


b Gear of > > 
aviorac’, iv adpetow oe, kadyKiwas exe. 
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oi 
oimor Kaxodaivwy, deApdkiov yevyoopai. 
eveykdrw tis vdobev 648 4 Avxvor. 


2 4 
erikumTe: Tiv kepkov @uddtTov vuv a&kpav. 


MN. 


oipo Tédas. 


2 7 : 
e“ol peAjoer vi) Ala, wAjy y’ bre Kdopat. 
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tdwp bdwp ® yeiroves. 


mply avrihaBéobat rév ye mpwxrov Tis droyés. 


EY: 
ET. 


Odppet. 


amomenévnkas. 


MN. ri Oapp® karamenvproAnpévos ; 
GAN’ ovK ér’ ovdev mpaypd cou 7a Treiota yap 
MN. ¢38-: iod ris doBorov. 


245 


Maps 7 f > ‘ \ - 
alos yeyevnpat TavTa TA TEpl THY TpadpLY. 


Euripides hands the victim a mirror 
(karorrpov must be understood after dépe 
in line 234), that he may see how pretty 
(etrperjs) he has become. However 
when he looks into the mirror, he seems 
to behold not the manly old Mnesilochus, 
but Cleisthenes, the most effeminate of 
Athenians, and the constant butt of 
Athenian Comedy. Cleisthenes is him- 
self introduced on the stage infra 574, 
and in almost his first words calls 
attention to his smoothly shaven cheeks. 

236. afevow] Now the singeing is to 
begin, and Mnesilochus has to stand 
up, and be singed fore and aft: first in 
front, and then behind. 

237. Sekddxtov] a sucking-pig. 1 ts, 7 
mpany emiteé eivat vourCopern, says a letter- 
writer in Alciphron iii. 73, dpriws réroxe, 
kat éx@ SeAhdxor apOoviav. ypvifovor de 
pan andés, adX edadipov. These sucking- 
pigs were much used in sacrifices, and 
it was customary to remove their bristles 


from the hide by singeing; pera yap 10 
tuOnva Ta SeAhaxia proyiovra., va Wro- 
6éo.v.—Scholiast. Mnesilochus thinks 
that he will resemble one of these 
singed sucking-pigs; and Euripides, 
perhaps, carries on the idea in the 
reference to his tail, xépxos, in the next 
line but one: though xépxos there, of 
course, involves the double signification 
which is found in Ach. 785-7; Horace, 
Sat. I. ii. 45; and elsewhere. 

242. dvriaBéoba... THs proyds] Catch 
Jire; ooei édeyev oixiay, says the Scholiast. 

245. axBddov] doBodos kadeirat 7 aidadn 
(sooty smoke) rod mupds. tpauis de 6 
mpoxrés.—Scholiast. Here doBodos signi- 
fies the fumes arising from the singed 
hair. The resentment which Mnesilochus 
exhibits, two lines below, at the idea of 
being sponged, arises from that use 
of the sponge which is mentioned in 
Frogs 487-90. 
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EY. ph dpovricns: Erepos yap adra oroyytel. 


MN. oipegerdp ef Tis Tov éudv mpoKToy TAvvEl. 


EY. ’AydOov, éreid} cavtiv érdoivat pboveis, 


GAN iudriov yodv xphoov jpiy rovret 


250 


a > Ce ae 
Kal oTpodpiov: ov yap TadTad y GS OvK ET eEpéls. 


AT. AapBdvere kal ypiob: od pbova. 


ET. ri ovv \4Bo; 


249, ’Aydbwy x.7.d.] The person of 
Mnesilochus, being now smoothed and 
denuded of hair, has next to be attired 
in female clothing. They know that 
Agathon can supply them with this, 
since he himself, as we have already 
seen, is partly equipped as a woman. 
The costume of men, and the costume 
of women, were m many respects widely 
different, but the ground-work of both 
was the same. Each consisted of two 
main articles of apparel, (1) a xiTor, 
tunic, or body-robe, which was put on 
(evdvov, infra 253), and covering the 
shoulders, reached, in the case of 
women, to the feet; and (2) an iuarior, 
or outer mantle, loosely thrown over one 
shoulder, and drawn underneath the 
other. The yiroy was an évdvpa, the 
iudtvoy was a mepiBdnpua. Here the body- 
robe is called kpoxwrds, and the outer 
mantle éyxuxdov, very common names 
in women’s costume; the former from 
its yellow colour, the latter, probably, 
from its rounded shape. See the notes 
on Eccl. 318, 333, and 536. The 
otpépov was the sash or girdle which 
tied in the xpoxwrds underneath the 
paps. Agathon has also to furnish 
a net and hair-band for the head, and 
a pair of women’s slippers for the feet, 
and the toilet is complete. It must be 


remembered that he is at this moment 
attired in a kpoxarés, a orpddior, a 
kexpupados, and women’s slippers, supra 
138-42. The arrangement of the 
speeches during the toilet scene is very 
uncertain, but it seems that Agathon 
points out the various articles; Euri- 
pides takes them and dresses Mnesilo- 
chus, whilst the latter, after the painful 
experiences of the shaving and singeing 
operations, cannot conceal his delight 
at finding himself arrayed in these soft 
and comfortable garments. 

250. rovrei] For the use of Mnesilo- 
chus. Enger well observes, “non sine 
causa hic rovrei addi, quod oppositum 
sit illis ered) cavrdy emidodvar Pboveis, 
quoniam ipse te mihi invides, at saltem 
hic ut mihi operam possit praestare, mihi 
commoda vestem.” ivarioy is here used 
in the general sense of “a garment,” 
and not in the special sense mentioned 
in the preceding note. 

252. od dove] If Euripides had ex- 
hibited the ‘Madness of Heracles” 
shortly before the date of this Comedy, 
as is generally supposed, Aristophanes 
may be referring to the line in that 
Play (333) which Bergler cites, Koopeio® 
€ow poddrtes* ov POovd wémA@v. In the 
following line évdvev can be addressed 
only to the person about to wear the 
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AT. 6 71; rov kpoxwrdv mpdrov évdvov AaBdr. 
MN. vi} rhv ‘Adpodirny Hod y' dfet roaOiou. 


- See 
cv(@cov avicas. 


EY. alpe viv orpdquov. 


AT. idov. 255 


MN. 6: vey kardoredov pe Ta Tept TH oKEAN. 


EY. xexpupddou det kal pitpas. 


AT. 796¢ pév ody 


apparel, and Bentley and others would 
therefore transfer the words ri ody \aBw; 
to Mnesilochus, 

254, mocbiov] Séov elweiv pupou, «ime 
moocbiov. méabtov S€ éatt 1d aidotoy Tod 
avdpés.—Scholiast. Being a woman’s 
dress it would naturally smell of some 
fragrant perfumes, but inasmuch as it 
has been worn by a man, Mnesilochus 
substitutes mapa mpocdoxiay this ob- 
jectionable word. 

256. xaragreddv pe] arrange me-neatly 
about the legs. 

257, kexpupddov kal pirpas] a woman’s 
cap and snood. This was the head-dress 
of Andromache, which Homer describes 
as Kexpupadrdy 7’ de mrexryy dvadéopny 
Il. xxii. 469. The xexpipados was a cap 
for confining the hair, and was doubtless 


made in divers shapes and of divers 
materials. Sometimes it was a plain 
kerchief (xexpipadov’ covddprov.— Pho- 
tius), such as the Arnaut women still 
wear upon their heads.—Dodwell, i. 141. 
Sometimes it was a net, such ag is 
shown on Pompeian frescoes, “a net- 
work which confined, and more or less 
concealed the hair.” — Gladstone’s 
Homeric Synchronism, p. 50. Its fune- 
tions are briefly described in an Epigram 
which appears in a double form in the 
Anthology (Antipater Sidonius 21; 
Archias 5). In that epigram five sisters 
are bringing gifts to the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, and one of them, Philaenis 
by name, offers a kexpvpados. In the 
first version it is said, 


Tov 88 pidomAéxToL0 Kopns opuyKTHpa Pirauvis, 
Barrov dAds woAiRs dvOeot, Kexpipadov. 


- And in the second, 


modumAéKrou be Pidaivis 


moppvpeov xairns piTopa, KeKpupadov. 


pitpa means simply a band. As a part 
of the headgear it was probably a ribbon 
tying the xexpvdados, and curbing the 
tooluxurianttresses. Catullus, describing 
the reckless grief of the deserted Ariadne, 
as she watched the receding ship which 
was carrying from her the faithless 
Theseus, says that she looked like 


a frenzied Maenad, non flavo retinens 
subtilem vertice mitram, Non tereti stio- 
phio luctantes vincta papillas, lxiv. 63. 
The use of the pirpa as a hair-band 
seems to have commenced amongst the 
Asiatics (Hdt. i, 195, vii. 62, 90; cf. 
Eur. Hec. 924, Bacchae, 833), amongst 
whom it was common to men and 
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Kepanri) mepiberos, iv eyo vixtop Popa. 


Ee 
MN. dp’ dppécer por; 
pep’ eyxukdov, 

EY. 
MN. 


AT. 


trodnpdrov dei. 


ET. 


vi tov A’, dddA& Kamitydeia avv. 
EY. vi A? adN pior’ eet. 
AT. rovri AaB" ars tHs KALvidos. 
AT. rapa ravri \dépBave. 
FD Ae Ea BY = 7 a 
dp appoce: por; xadrapa your xaipets Popav. 
\ rot 7 ? > aN. x e BY 
ov TovTO yiyvwoK: GAA ExeEls yap av EEL, 
elow Tis @s TdxloTd p eiokuKANTaTo. 
Ces 4 ‘Cs c X mS ‘ ‘ 
avip pev jpiv obroat Kal di yuri 


260 


265 


76 y elSos: Av Aadfs O, bros TO POEypart 


women; but amongst the Hellenes in 
Europe its use by a man was accounted 
an act of the grossest effeminacy. See 
supra 163. “I should be ashamed, 
Zeus,” says Hera, speaking of Dionysus, 
“to have a son so effeminate and 
drunken, whose hair is bound up with 
a mitra,” pirpa dvadedepevos thy Képunr, 
Lucian xviiith, Dialogue of the Gods. 
258. kepadi mepiOeros| a hood or coif; 
literally a put-on head; a strange name 
for a woman’s head-dress, but one which 
is recognized, as Kuster observes, by 
both Pollux (11. segm. 35) and Eustathius 
(at Il. xxii. 470); the latter writer 
calling it xédcpos yuvatkeios “an article 
of womanly adornment,” and expressing 
a doubt etre xpndeuvov atrn, cite dpmvé, 
elre Kexpudanos, etre 60d mavta TadTa pera 
ris avadeopns. Here it is plain that 
Agathon offers it, and Euripides receives 
it, as a substitute for both xexpidados 
and avadéopn. It was doubtless a hood, 
fitting close to, and so assuming the 
shape of, its wearer’s head, whence it 
itself obtained the name of xepady. 
And, being something like the nightcaps 


which English ladies used to wear, it 
was quite capable of doing duty for 
both xexpupados and pirpa. And this is 
the meaning, as Hermann and Enger 
perceived, of the Scholium, rdvra €xovca 
Ta TolavTa ey €auTy. 

261. do ris Kdwidos] from the couch 
whereon it was lying. The form xdwis 
is employed to illustrate the effeminacy 
of Agathon, since it was specially appro- 
priated to the luxurious carriage-seat 
which a newly-married bride occupied 
between the bridegroom and the grooms- 
man. <«Atvis' émi rps apuatns vupdiry 
xadéSpa.—Hesychius, ov pevror ayvoa, 
says Pollux, x. segm. 33, dri xAwis éxa- 
Aetro TO emt THs duane Karactpavyipevoy, 
Gray petimor tas vipbas, ef od KdOnrat 
7 voppn peragd rod mapdxou re Kal Tov 
vupior, 

262. raya ravri] He takes the slippers 
off his own feet, and hands them to 
Euripides. Mnesilochus, a larger man 
than Agathon, doubts if he can get his 
own feet into them; and when he finds 
that he can, he says to Agathon, “ Why 
then you like to wear loose shoes.” 
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yuvaiklets ev Kai mibaves. 
ET. Bdadre roivur. 


> , 2 a 
opoans €Loi— 


MN. wetpdécopat. 
MN. pa tiv ‘AréAX@ otic, Hv ye pi) 
EY. ri xpjpa; 


MN. ovocdcey eve 270 


méoats Téxvats, Hv pot TL wepimintyn KaKkév. 


EY. durum roivuy aidép oiknow Ards. 


MN. ti pa@dAov 7} thy ‘Immoxparous fuvorkiav ; 


EY. éuvupe roivuy wadvras d&pdnv rods Oeovs. 


MN. péuvnoo toivuy Tad0’, drt 1) ppv Spocer, 


275 


) yA@tra 8 ovK éudpok’ ovd’ Spkao éyo. 


(ddoAd(ovar. 


70 lepov @betrat,) 


The Scholiast says, duaBaddet mad rov 
Agathon’s part is 
now over, and he calls upon the pnyavo- 
motov (Peace 174) to wheel him back 
again. Apparently he has not left his 
chamberthroughoutthe foregoing scene. 
His house is now closed up, and we 
hear no more of him in the present 
Play. 

267. jv dadys] In appearance and 
equipment Mnesilochus is now trans- 
formed into a woman; but he must 
also ‘make liquid treble of that bassoon, 
his throat”; and doubtless he utters 
the word etpdcopa in a “monstrous 
little voice,” to imitate the tone of 
a woman. 

272. Suvupu roivuy] This line is quoted 
from the Melanippe sapiens (see the 
note on line 14 above), except that 
Aristophanes substitutes roivvy for the 
& iepdv of the original. See Frogs 100 
and the note there. Mnesilochus does 
not see the sense of swearing by a 
dwelling-place, and thinks that Euri- 
pides might as well swear by the 
lodgings in which Hippocrates and his 


’ x 
Ayd@ova as xadvoy. 


swinish brood (of whom we have heard 
in Clouds 1001) are herding together. 
Euripides, to satisfy him, proceeds to 
swear by all the godsinalump. dpdyvy 
is a metaphor from the act of dragging 
up something by the very roots, so as to 
leave nothing behind; and dpdnv ravtes, 
therefore, both here and in Phoenissae, 
1146 (to which Dr. Blaydes refers), 
means all without exception or reserva- 
tion. With this wholesale swearing 
Bergler compares Medea, 746-52, where 
the heroine calls upon Aegeus to swear 
by “the Earth, the Sun, dedy re... 
yevos.” The terms of the oath are now 
satisfactory ; but Mnesilochus, mindful 
of the famous line in the Hippolytus, 
 yAdoo bpopox’ 1 Oe pny dyadporos (as 
to which see Frogs 1471 and the note 
there), wishes to be sure that in this 
case the oath goes deeper than the 
tongue, and is binding upon the con- 
science. The words ovd’ dpxwc’ eyo 
mean nor did I so put the oath. It was 
not to your tongue only that I ad- 
ministered it. 


a 
aTray 
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EY. &omevde rayéws: as 7d THS exkAnoias 
~ r ’ “a a a 
onpetov év TO Oeopogopiw paiverat. 


éy@ & drei. 


MN. éeip6 vuv & OparO Erov. 
& Opdrra, Oéacat, kaopévov Tav Aapmddar, 
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daov Td xphye advépyeO bd THs Avyvvos. 
GXN @ TEpiKarAAH Ocopopbpw déEacGE pe 


ayabh téxn Kal dedpo kal médw oikade. 


277. ékomevde taxéws] The rapercypapn 
or stage-direction which immediately 
precedes these words indicates an entire 
change of scene; the Thesmophorium, 
or temple of Demeter and Persephone, 
being thrust out upon the stage, while 
the Chorus are crowding into the 
orchestra with lighted torches and loud 
religious cries, but without any formal 
entrance-song. The change was effected 
by means of the éeéoorpa, machinery 
considered by some grammarians, but 
wrongly, to be identical with the éxkt- 
kdnua. Indeed, even here, the Scholiast 
says mapemvypady’ exkukdeitra emt rd eE@ 
7d Oecpopdpiov. The exxkvxAnua had a 
circular movement on a pivot (mepurrpe- 
gerar.Scholiast Ach. 408; Suidas), 
the front wall of the house opening 
like a door, and disclosing, and bringing 
out with itself, the interior chambers. 
There was no zepiorpodp) with the 
e€oorpa, nor any disclosure of what was 
taking place within; it simply pushed 
something straight out upon the stage. 
Nor was it so temporary an expedient 
as the éxxixAnua, which merely disclosed 
the interior, without otherwise inter- 
rupting the scene. The e&dorpa created 
& new scene, which might continue, and 


in the present case apparently did con- 
tinue, to the very end of the Play; 
whilst in the Peace it continued from 
173 to 729, the commencement of the 
Parabasis. The temple, so brought 
forward, has on it a oyyetoy, probably 
a pole or standard of some sort, to 
signify that an éxxAncia is about to 
commence. dre uehXe yiverOat exxdAnoia, 
says the Scholiast, onpetov eridero. ovtas 
ovy, kal ry yuvatkdy pedAovody exxAnowd- 
Cewv, onueioy riderar. See Wasps 690 and 
the note there. Though Mnesilochus 
does not really leave the stage, yet, as 
the scene suddenly changes from Aga- 
thon’s house to the temple, he must be 
imagined to pass from the one to the 
other, and hence the exhortation €ék- 
Euripides now makes off, and 
Mnesilochus, gathering his woman’s 
dress about him, begins to speak in 
a fussy way, and with a woman’s voice 
(uimetrar rv evny yuvacxds.—Scholiast) 
to an imaginary servant-girl. 

281. dcov rd ypiw’] These words are 
usually accompanied by a genitive, rd 
XpHma TOv vuxT@y (OY Tay Kérer, OY mapv6- 
mov, or otherwise) dcov. But here and 
in Peace 1192 they stand alone, and in 
each passage mean What a crowd of 


omevde, 
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Oparra, tiv kiorny KdOere, kar’ egede 
TO mérravoyv, as AaBotca Otcw Taiv Oeaiv. 


285 


déorowa modurinnre Ajunrep pidrn 


kai Pepoéhatra, ToAAa TrOAAGKIS ME ToL 


- 4 ~ . ~ 
Ove Exoveay, ei dt pu}, GANA viv Aabeiv. 


\ - 
kal Thy Ovyarépa, Xoupiov, dvdpds poe tvyxeiv 


mAovTobvTos, dAAws T NALBLov KaBerTéEpou, 


people. He uses the compound davép- 
xerat, because the worshippers had to 
ascend to the Thesmophorium, which 
stood on elevated ground. See 585 
infra and the note there. They have 
flaming torches in their hands, and the 
fiery vapour (Avyvis, a word used thrice 
only in these Comedies, once in each of 
three successive Plays, the Birds, the 
Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusae) 
keeps rising from these torches and 
flaring and flickering over their heads. 
285. 1d mémavov] The méravoy was 
a small wheaten cake, round and flat, 
much used in sacrifices. 
kovytta amd dprov.—Hesychius. 


, . 
Tomava’ TAa- 
4 
m\akovv- 


tla mAatéa Kal entra, Kal mepipepy.— ~ 


Photius, Scholiast on Lucian’s Cataplus 
2, and (with wéppara for mdaxovyria) 
Timaeus, where see Ruhnken’s note. 
288. Ove éxyovcavy] These words are 
probably to be taken together, to keep 
on sacrificing; a meaning more com- 
monly associated with the singular 
masculine, Clouds 509; Birds 341; Lys. 
945; Frogs 202, 512, 524; Eccl. 853, 
1151. This seems a more probable con- 
struction than to connect ¢yovcay with 
mo\Aa in the preceding line. The infini- 
tives are governed by dére understood. 


D 
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289. Xotpiov] He prays for his boy 
and girl, just as Alcestis on her death- 
bed is represented as praying for hers. 
Only the children for whom Mnesi- 
lochus prays are merely the offspring 
of his own imagination. He gives them 
names to signify their sex. The girl is 
Xotpiov from yotpos in the sense of the 
yuvatkeiov aidoiov; andthe boy Hocdddnkos 
(like récOwv in Peace 1300) from xé06n 
(Clouds 1014) or mécOiov (supra 254, 
infra 515). On the girl’s name the 
Schohast remarks, as ris Ovyarpos adrod 
kar émikAnow ovr Kadoupévns, otov Boidtor, 
i} Xpvoiov, ) Mupriov (all pet names, the 
last being the equivalent of Xoipiov), For 
her, he prays that she may become the 
wife of a wealthy husband, not over- 
burdened with brains, and so easily 
outwitted ; avawOnrov Kal pwpod, says 
the Scholiast, twa kpary In 
the long passage cited by Athenaeus 
(vi. chap. 30, 236 f) from the Ké\akes of 
Eupolis (to which Bergler also refers) 
the chorus of Flatterers say, éemedav 
karido tw’ dydpa | mAiGov, mAovrodvra 8, 
evOvds wept rodrov eipi. For the son, he 
prays that he may develop into a wise 
and understanding man, vovy €xovra kat 
dpévas. See Frogs 534, and infra 462. 


> a 
avuTov, 
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kai TlocOdéAnkov vody éxew pot Kal ppévas. 


a a ld > 3 a A G Ta 
mod 100 Kabifop’ ev KaA@, TOY pyTopov 
w a ’ 
i’ é€axotw ; od 8 aml’, 6 Opart, exroddr. . 


dovrols yap ovK e€ect akovey Tov Abyor. 


KH. 


? me 
evpnpla ora, 

> Poy SS, 
evpnpia oT. 


. 295 


evyerbe taiv Oecpopipo, 


7H Ajpytpe kat ty Képp, 


. nw - 4 ~~ , 
kal 7T@ I]dovro, kai tH Kaddryeveig, 


kat TH Kovporpédo 7H TH, 


292. év kad k.t.d.] @ good place for 
hearing the speeches. The prayer is over 
and he is again the fussy Athenian 
matron, 

294. SovAots] Doubtless none but free- 
born women (evyeveis yuvaixes, infra 330, 
dca mdpecpev aoral, infra 541) could 
take part in the actual deliberations, 
but it seems that servants were allowed 
to accompany their mistresses into the 
precincts. See infra 537, and the next 
note. Mnesilochus, however,is speaking 
to an imaginary Thratta, and gets rid 
of her by this excuse. 

295. KHPYKAINA] Now the women’s 
exkAnoia begins. The prayers and invo- 
cations which follow, consisting of two 
exhortations by the Crieress, and two 
responsive hymns by the Chorus, are 
modelled on the preliminaries of an 
Athenian éxkAnoia, but are varied by 
allusions to the Thesmophorian worship, 
and still more by alterations conse- 
quent on the sex of the ecclesiasts. 
Throughout the ensuing scenes there 
are never more than three speakers on 
the stage at once—(1) Mnesilochus, 


300 


the Crieress, and the First Woman; 
(2) Mnesilochus and the two Women; 
(3) Mnesilochus and the First Woman ; 
(4) Mnesilochus, the First Woman, and 
Cleisthenes; (5) Mnesilochus and the 
First Woman; (6) Mnesilochus and 
the First and Third Women; and (7) 
Mnesilochus and the Third Woman. 
But there were many mute personages, 
the dovAdpia of 537, the nurse of 609, 
the racde of 726, and the Mania of 728 
and 754. And of course the Chorus in 
the orchestra form part of the body of 
worshippers. This bidding-prayer is in 
prose, but in the MSS. and in all the 
older editions it is arranged in lines of 
unequal length; an arrangement re- 
tained by both Fritzsche and Enger, and 
one which renders the proclamation so 
much more distinct and impressive, 
that I have not hesitated to follow their 
example. The Scholiast says—re(j ed- 
pnuia xpa@vrat of Ka@ptKol, eredav edyny 
(Birds 865-88) 4 Wndiopa (Birds 1035 
seqq. and 1661) cicaywow. But this is 
not an invariable rule. 

297. raiy Oecpopdpaw] The first de- 
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kat 7@ ‘Epufj, kal Xdpiow, 


exkAnalav tHvde Kai Evvodov Thy viv 


KadAXoTa KdploTa Tolncat, 


Todvageddas pev more. TH AOnvaior, 


Tuxnpas & tpiv adbrais: 


305 


$ ‘ x ~ ‘ \ 3 - 
kal Thy dp@cav Kal Thy ayopevoucay 


Ta BéATioTa Tepi Tov Snpov Tdv ’AOnvaior, 


kal Tov TY yuvalKar, 
TAaUTNV VLIKav. 


mee - ~ 
tabr eyeobe, kai byiv ad’tais tayabd. 


310 


parture from the ordinary formula 
consists in the substitution of an en- 
tirely new group of divinities, for the 
assembly to invoke. These are the two 
Thesmophorian Goddesses, and the 
Powers whose worship was connected 
with theirs. See Muller’s Eumenides, 
§ 86, and Greek Literature, chap. ii. 
Even the Graces took part in escorting 
Persephone from the world below. See 
the note on Frogs 453. On Ddovro the 
Scholiast remarks, as avdpi ris Tepoe- 
gpovns, whether as reading MAovron, or 
as considering Hdoiros and HAovrey to 
be interchangeable names. The con- 
nexion between I\ovrwy and the twain 
Goddesses, and their connexion again, 
as the givers of harvest, with [)oiros, 
aided by the similarity of the names 
Tldovrwy and IIdotros, seem to have 
brought about a sort of amalgamation 
between these two Gods. Here [dovros 
is used for I\ot’rwy, whilst in Plutus 
727 (where see Spanheim’s note) Tovrer 
is, conversely, used for Aovros. In Plato’s 
Cratylus, chap. xix (403 a), Socrates 
says that [WAovrey obtained his name 


kata THY TOU TAOUTOU Oda, OTL ek THS yns 
Katwhev dvierat 6 mdodros, And Plutus 
himself gives much the same explana- 
tion of Pluto’s name in Lucian’s Timon 
21. As to Calligeneia, a name applied 
originally to Persephone herself, and 
afterwards to one of her handmaidens, 
see the remarks in the Introduction. 
She is described by the Scholiast here 
as Oaipwy mepl tiv Anunrpay iy mpodoyi- 
(ovoay ev rais érépats Oeaopodoptatovaats 
erroinoey. 

300. rn Kovporpéda 17 Ty] Earth, the 
nursing mother, the rearer of youth. 
There was, Pausanias informs us (At- 
tica xxii. 3, a passage to which Kuster 
indirectly refers), a temple js Keoupo- 
tpdépov kal Anunrpos XAéns close to the 
Acropolis of Athens: doubtless the 
fepov ths Tins which Thucydides (i. 15) 
mentions as close to the Acropolis, and 
the fepoy ris XAdns (Lys. 835), beside 
which Cinesias is first espied by Lysi- 
strata and the female garrison of the 
Acropolis, as he is hastening to the 
walls of that fortress. 
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bad 
i) traimy, i) Tay, xaipopev. 


= 


XO. deydueba Kat Oedv yévos 
Airépeba taicd én’ edxais 
davévtas émixaphvat. 


Zed peyadrdvupe, Xpvoodvpa te 315 


mn a Chueh’ 
AjjAov bs exes lepay, Kal od 


mwaykpates Kopa, yAavK@7t, 
xpuadryoyxXe, TodLY ExoVTA 
mepiudxntov, EOE dedpo. 


kal moAvdévupe, Onpopdvyn Tat, 


Aarots xpuvodmidos Epvos: 


320 


312. dexdueba] This is the choral re- 
sponse to the bidding-prayer; and it is 
noteworthy that the singers invoke not 
the group of divinities mentioned by 
the Crieress, but an entirely different 
group, which in all probability consists 
of the Gods really invoked at the 
opening of the Athenian éxx\yoia. They 
are Zeus the supreme God; Athene and 
Poseidon, the rival claimants for the 
possession of Athens; Apollo and Arte- 
mis; and the Nymphs of the Sea and 
the Mountain. Observe too how gold 
is everywhere considered the attribute 
of things divine. Apollo is ypvoodvpa 
(cf. xpuoea BdpparyE below): Athene 
here, as in Kur. Ion 9, is ypuoddoyxe, and 
Leto is ypvoéms, with face of gold. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
some sentences which I noted down 
(Christmas, 1849) from Orlando Hy- 
man’s conversation on the first Olympian 
ode of Pindar. “There was a notion 
of Divinity or Oriental Royalty con- 
nected with this metal by the Greeks. 
Xpvoot Geol, exclaims the slave in the 


Ranae. xypvoen ‘Adpodirn is Homer’s 
well-known phrase, the aurea Venus 
of Virgil. Leto is xypvoa@mes in Aristo- 
phanes; Athene xpvcarnis in Bacchy- 
lides. Pindar gives Lachesis a golden 
frontlet, ypuvodurvé. The statues of 
Pheidias are of gold and ivory, ypuceNe- 
gavtiwos. If the deities spin, it is with 
golden spindles, ypvonAdxaros; if they 
drive, it is with reins of gold, ypvonveor, 
and in golden chariots, ypvodpparot. 
They wore crowns of gold, ypucooredavor, 
and swords of gold, ypyodopo, and sat 
on thrones of gold. The roof and pave- 
ment of Olympus are both of gold. 
The golden-haired Apollo, ypuvcoxdpns, 
strikes a lyre of gold, yovrodvpns. Posei- 
don rules the sea with a golden trident, 
xpvoorpiavos.”’ Cf. Plato’s Symposium, 
chap. 33 (216 E) @eia kai ypuoa. 

319. mepiuaynroy| for the possession 
of which she had contended with 
Poseidon. It was the glory of Athens 
that these two great divinities were 
rivals for the honour of being her 
Tlo\odxos. 
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ov Te, mévTie ceuve [lécecdov, 


GXipédov, mpodurav 


puxov lx Ovder7’ oiarpodéynrov- 


Nypéos eivadéov te Kdpat, 
Nopodat 7’ dpefmAayxrot. 
ca Z 

Xpuvoea Te Pipury£ 

laxjoeev én edyais 

npetepaiss Tedéws O° Ex- 

kAnotdoatpev, A Onvav 
evyeveis ‘yuvaikes. 
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330 


KH. evyeode rots Oeotat trois "Odvprriows 


320. roAvevupe] What are these “many 
names” of Artemis? Aristophanes 
calls her Dictynna in the Wasps and 
the Frogs, and Agrotera in the Knights 
and the Lysistrata. And see supra 116. 
And in Lysistrata 489-47 he appears 
to call her Pandrosus, Phosphorus, and 
Tauropolis, Another well-known name 
was Britomart, familiar to English 
readers from Spenser’s “Faery Queene.” 
See the note on Wasps 368. Catullus 
in his hymn to Diana (Carmen 34), 
after addressing her as “ Latonia” 
(Aarots épvos, scion of Leto), proceeds, 
Tu Lucina dolentibus | Juno dicta puer- 
peris: | Tu potens Trivia, et notho 
(borrowed) es | Dicta lumine Luna, You 
are known as Eidei@wa, “Exdrn, and 
Sednvn. 

824. oicrpoddynroy] tov tad TOY dvépwv 
xivovpevoy.—Scholiast. The Nypéos eiva- 
Alov képat are the Kovpat mevtnKovra, ap- 
pova €py’ «ldviat, Who Nnpijos éyévoyto Kal 
Aapidos nixdpowo, and whose names are 
given us by Hesiod, Theogony 240- 
64, 


827. xpuréa Bépyryé] 4) rod ’AmddXvos, 
as the Scholiast rightly says. For this 
is the xpvocéa Pippy of the Immortals, 
which Pindar celebrates with such 
splendour at the commencement of his 
Pythian odes. The epithet xpucéa is 
itself sufficient to negative Fritzsche’s 
notion, that the Chorus are calling 
upon the theatrical musicians to strike 
up. They are praying to the Almighty 
Gods, and they trust that, as they pray, 
the strains of Apollo’s golden lyre will 
vibrate through the Heavens, responsive 
to their prayer. Cf. Birds 217-22. 
The lyre and the phorminx were one 
and the same instrument. 

829. redéws exkAnotdoayer] eis rédAos 
ayowuev ra dd£avra.—Scholiast. 

331. etxyecbe] We now arrive at a 
passage of great interest. The Crieress 
recites the APA, as it was called, which 
was one of the preliminary ceremonies 
of an Athenian Assembly, and to which 
the Orators are constantly referring. 
heye rv "Apay, SayS ONE; dkovaare THs 
’Apas, says another, and thereupon the 
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kal rais’Odvpmtaot, Kal Trois IvOios 

Kal raiow TIvOlaior, kai rots Andéous 

kal taior Andlaiot, Trois T dAdots Oeois, 

ef ris ériBovdever TL TO OHpu@ KAKOV 335 
T@ TOV yuvatkGy, 7) 'miKNpUKEdETaL 

Edpimidn Midas 7 eri BAEBn Tit 


an a ~ A al > - 
TH TOV YUVALK@V, 7] TUPAvYElY ETTLVOEL 


’Apa is read aloud. Unfortunately, its 
exact terms are nowhere preserved, but 
enough may be gathered from the 
speeches to satisfy us that we have here 
a faithful parody or imitation of it. 
The statement of Andocides (De Myst. 
95) that the Apa was a vdéuos Sddevos, 
though inaccurate, is not quite so 
“perfectly reckless and unmeaning” 
as Mr. Grote (chap. lxii) pronounced 
it. For we now know (from Aristotle’s 
Polity of Athens, chap. 16 ad_ fin.) 
that in its origin it was so. And cf, 
Demosthenes de F. L. 78 (p. 363). Solon’s 
law ran, édy reves rupavveiv emavtaT@vrat 
emt Tupavvidt, f THY TUpavvida Tes TVyKAOLETH, 
dirtpov eivat Kal avroy Kal yévos. This 
would naturally be much strengthened 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratidae, 
and the Scholiast on 339 is doubtless 
right in saying ex rjs Katdpas rhs emt rois 
Tlevovrrparidaus yevoperns radra mapéeprter. 
This part of the ’Apa was afterwards 
largely expanded by the Psephism of 
Demophantus, passed, Lycurgus (against 
Leocrates §§ 127-1381) tells us, after the 
overthrow of the Thirty, the actual words 
of which are given us by Andocides. 
Every Athenian was to swear that he 
would, if possible, slay with his own 
hand és dv karadvey tiv Snuokpariay ry 


*AOnynot, kal €ay Tis TUpavveiy emavacTy, 
4} roy rupavyvoy ovykaracrnon, and finally 
erevxerOat evopkovvTe pév etvat 7oAa Kal 
ayaa, émiopxodyt: 8 Earn avrov eivat 
kat yévos. The oath was to be taken at 
the commencement of the Dionysia, as 
indeed had been the custom with the 
earlier editions of the oath; Birds 
1072-75. Other portions of the *Apa 
will be considered in the following 
notes. 

336. eémiknpuxeverat Mndos] The ’Apa 
appears to have consisted of several se- 
parate clauses or articles, like those in 
our Commination Service. The pre- 
sent clause was inserted by Aristeides 
shortly after the termination of the 
great Persian wars; €rz S¢ dpas Oéc6at 
tovs lepeis €ypaWev, says Plutarch in his 
Life of Aristeides, chap. x, ef ris émtky- 
puxevoatro Mndas, i) Thy cuppayiay arro- 
Niro rdv “EAAfvov. We know that it 
continued to form part of the Apa in 
the next century; ev 8€ rots ovdd6yots, 
says Isocrates (Paneg. 184), 2re kal viv 
dpas motodvrat, mply GAXo Te ypyparicer, 
el Tis mexnpukeverat Tépoats ray modirov. 
Here the name of Euripides is added, 
as being the public enemy of the Athe- 
nian women, even as the Medes were of 
the Athenian state. 
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* x t 4 . “a ? 
1) Tov TUpavvoy ouvyKarayeiv, 7 TaLdioy 


UroBaddopévns Kareirev, 4} SovAN Tivds 


340 


mpoaywyds ova’ éverpvdANcev TO Secréry, 
7) mepropévn Tis dyyedrlas evdeis dépec, 
7} porxds ef tis eLarrard wevdy Aéyou 

kai pry didwow av brdcyntal rote, 


} Odpd ris didmot porxS ypats yuvi, 


345 


337. émt BAdBn] to the injury of; with 
intent to injure. See infra 360 and 366. 
BXa8n was the legal term for damage 
(Wasps 1407); and émt Bd\aBn was the 
legal formula expressive of an intent to 
damage. Isocrates in three different 
orations (Panegyricus, 149, De Pace 87, 
Panathenaicus 237) contrasts a deed 
done eri BAd8y with the same deed 
done én’ dadedeia. Dr. Blaydes refers to 
the law set out in Demosthenes against 
Meidias 146 (emi BAaBy rod Sypov) ; to 
Dem. against Timocrates 232 (emt BAdBn 
rod mAyOovs); and to Thuc. viii. 72, 
where the messengers of the Four 
Hundred say to the armament at Samos, 
that the constitution had been altered 
ovk ent BraBn ris médews, GAN’ emt oa- 
Tnpia. 

340. Kareirev] mpos tov deondrny.— 
Scholiast. Aristophanes is now divert- 
ing the denunciations of the Apa, so as 
to satirize the vices, real or supposed, of 
Athenian women. It isnottheadulteress, 
or the wife who palms off a supposititious 
child upon her husband, whom they de- 
nounce, but the traitress who reveals 
these offences to the husband—éverpvA- 
Nicer, insusurravit. As to the suppositi- 
tious child see infra 407, 502, 565. From 
the Epilogue to the Captives of Plautus, 


and the Prologue to the Eunuch of 
Terence, this seems to have been one 
of the stock incidents of Comedy. And 
ef. Juvenal vi. 602. We know of no- 
thing in the ’Apa on which these par- 
ticular denunciations are framed. 

342. dyyedias Wevdeis] Here again we 
come upon traces of the ‘Apa. For 
Schémann (De Com. i. 8) is no doubt 
right in deriving this line from the 
curse which, it appears from Demo- 
sthenes de F. L. 78-80 (p. 363), was 
denounced by the xjpvé at every As- 
sembly on an Ambassador who brought 
false tidings, é¢£aAn ovety avrov, Kat 
yévos kal oixiay, though here the person 
denounced is not an ambassador, but 
a go-between. And in like manner he 
derives the following line from the "Apa 
similarly denounced ei tis efamard hé- 
yov i) BovAny, i) Snpov, thy Atalay, 
Demosthenes against Aristocrates 115 
(p. 653), Deinarchus against Demo- 
sthenes 48 (p. 96). 

345. ypats]| iva at’ry ovyyévnra.—Scho- 
liast. Like the old woman in the 
Plutus, as Bergler observes. And com- 
pare Plutarch’s Solon, chap. xx ad fin. 
In the next line the copula kai connects 
the two verbs did@or and déxerat in such 
a way that we must needs understand 
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} Kai déxerar mpodidobo’ ératpa tov dirov, 
x YA BA ‘ ~ x 

kel Tis KamNAOS | KaTHALS TOU XOOS 

} TeV KOTVAGY TO vouiopa Siadvpaiverat, 


na nw > 
Kak@s amroAéoc Oat Tobrov adtoy K@kiav 


dpacbe, tais & &ddatow dpiv Tovs Oeods 350 


edyecbe méoats TOAAG Sotvat Kaya. 


XO. fuvevydpecba Tédea pev 
model, TENCE TE OH Uw 
Ta0 eUypata yevérOat, 
Ta © dpa dcais mpoojKe 
vikav Aeyov- 
cas éméca & égamata- 
ow, tapaBatvoval TE Tovs 
dpkous TovS vEevopiapévous 
Kepdav obvex éml BAEBn, 


dépa after the latter. The meaning 
therefore is “‘ Or, being a mistress, takes 
bribes to desert her lover for a wealthier 
paramour.” The ‘Apa, as Schémann 
points out, included those who took 
bribes kara ris mé\cos, Deinarchus ubi 
supra. And probably the words mpod:- 
Sovca tov didoy are the women’s sub- 
stitute for mpodidovs Ty modu. 

847. Kel Tus Kamndos k.7.A.| In his later 
Comedies Aristophanes enjoys a little 
jest at the (alleged) tippling habits of 
Athenian women. The present denun- 
ciation is launched against any vintner 
(male or female) who gives them short 
measure in their winecups. <A xorvAn 
was about half-a-pint; a yots was 
nearly six pints; vdjucpa is “the stand- 
ard measure” and may well have been 
employed in the ’Apa in connexion with 
the offence of clipping the current 


355 


360 


coin. dvadvpaiverba is “to tamper with, 
to cut short, to injure.” Bergler has 
already referred to Plutus 435, where 
one of the old citizens, dismayed by the 
sudden appearance of Poverty, asks 


Gp’ arly 4 xannrls, h’k TOv yerdvwr, 
) tats KoTvAas del pe Siadvpaiverat ; 


349. amodéobat rodvroy| Women have 
figured largely in the list of offenders 
(SovAn, ypais, éraipa, xamndis), yet the 
imprecation, in terms, is applicable to 
men only (arodéacGa rodrov), whilst the 
blessing, in terms, is applicable to 
women only (rais dh\Aaow). 

392. EvvevyduerGa] The Chorus inti- 
mate their concurrence in the ‘Apa by 
a little song, which commences and 
concludes with iambies, but is otherwise 
choriambic. The sixth and seventh 
lines are pure choriambic dimeters, and 
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) Wndlopata Kal vopor 
(tobe dytipebiotdvat, 
Tanéppyra TE Tolow exO- 
pots Tois tperépos Néyouc’ , 
7 Mydous érdyover yf, 
Kepday obver’ ért BAGBn, 
doeBodai Te Tods Beods, 
adixovat Te Ty moAL. 
GAN ® tmayxparés [edpeves] 
Zeb, TadTa Kupdceias, oO 
Huiv Oeods Tapacrareiv 
kairep yuvaitly ovoass. 


KH. 


akove 1a, 


365 


370 


édofe TH Bovdn radde 


an na ~ 3 
Th TOV yuvatkov: TipokrXe érreoraret, 


they are followed by eleven lines in 
the glyconic metre, which is itself a 
branch of the choriambic. See the 
Introduction to the Frogs, pp. xxxii, 
Xxxiil, 

855, dcats mpoonke}] The Scholiast 
rightly explains the passage; dca 6¢ 
mpoonkel Ta apiota éyew, Tatas wKaY 
heyovoas, that their speeches may win to 
whom it appertains to speak what is best, 
that is, to give the best advice. With 
mpoonke. we must understand déyey. 
This omission of the infinitive is very 
common, and many examples will be 
found in the Oxford Lexicon s.v. mpoo- 
1K@. 

363. tdméppnra] The original fulmina- 
tion was doubtless aimed at men who 
exported contraband of war for the 
service of the enemy (Frogs 362), but it 
is here diverted, as the word Aéyovar 


shows, to women who divulge to 
strangers the incommunicable secrets 
of the Thesmophorian festival (Hccl. 
442). 

367. re rovs Oeovs] I have added these 
words, which seem required by both the 
sense and the metre. The MS. reading, 
which with slight alteration is retained 


‘by the editors, is doeBotow adicotciv re 


tiv noAw, After mayxpares, in line 368, 
a cretic foot commencing with a vowel, 
has dropped out. Like its ten pre- 
decessors, the line was originally in the 
glyconic metre, and I have inserted 
etyeves in brackets, rather to show a 
possible, than as thinking it the true, 
completion of the line. Indeed, I am 
not sure whether d\Sve might not be 
more suitable. 

372. ed0£e ry Bovdy x«.1.A.] This is 
quite in the regular form, Thus in the 
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Avorn éypappdrever, ele Yworparn: 


~ a - 
éxkAnoiay mroeiy €wbev TH Méon 


375 


Taév Occpogopiov, 7 pddioO piv oxXorr, 


Kal-xpnpatifew mpdra wept Evpiridov, 


5 tt xpi) mabety exeivoy: ddikeiv yap doxet 


Hew amdoats. 


TY. A. éy. 


tis dyopevery BovdeTaL ; 
~ >. 7 
KH. epiov vuy révde mp@tov mpiv Evel. 


380 


armistice which preceded the Peace of 
Nicias, we read @doge tO Anyg* ‘Axd- 
pavris empuraveve (Acamantis was the 
gud} mpvtravevovca), Paivimmos éeypappda~ 
reve, Nixiddns émeordret, Adyns etre, TUXD 
ayaby tH AOnvaiwy, moet Oat Thy exexXetplav 
x.7.A. Thuc. iv. 118. The éemoratns was 
the President of the Prytanes, and in 
that capacity put the motion to the 
vote; the ypaupareds was their secre- 
tary, who was responsible for the ac- 
curate drawing up of the decree: Laches 
in Thucydides, and Sostrata here, are 
of course the movers of the respective 
resolutions. The suggestion of Fritzsche 
that under the names of Timocleia, 
Lysilla, and Sostrata, Aristophanes is 
satirizing three effeminate citizens 
named respectively Timocles, Lysicles 
(Knights 765), and Sostratus (Clouds 
678) is perhaps more ingenious than 
probable. Satire of that kind would be 
out of harmony with the general tone 
of the present passage. 

375. t7 Méon] The Intermediate day. 
See the note on 80 supra. On the words 
7 padic6’ jpiv cyod}, the Scholiast ob- 
serves ev yap rais Gals Huepats mept Tas 
Ovoias yivovrat. 

377. xpnuaricew] To transact business, 
to discuss. Adyous diddvas dAdAHAO.— 


Scholiast. It is the regular term for 
“transacting business” in the Assembly. 
See, for example, the passage cited 
from Isocrates in the note on 336 
supra. 

378. adixety Soxet] We all adjudge him 
to be guilty. See Birds 1585, Lysias 
(adv. Andoc. 14, adv. Nicom. 1, for 
Polystratus 16), Lives of the Ten Orators 
(Andoc. 9). 

379. tis dyopevew Bovdrerat ;] This was 
the recognized formula, by which the 
xnpv§ invited the citizens to commence 
the debate, rd caddtoroy kal cwdpove- 
oratoy Knpuvypa Tay ev TH mddea, as Ae- 
schines calls it (adv. Ctes. 4). Aristo- 
phanes repeats it Ach. 45, Eecl. 130. 
In a famous passage of the De Corona 
(218-23) Demosthenes is describing 
the stupefaction of the Athenians, when 
the news of the seizure of Elateia by 
Philip of Macedon had awakened them 
to a sense of his real designs and their 
own most imminent peril. “The «j- 
pv&,” says he, “put the question ris 
dyopevew Bovderat; and no one answered : 
yea, though he put it again and again, 
yet no man arose, though all the 
generals were there, and all the orators, 
and the fatherland was calling with 
one voice for some one to come forward 
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- - ~ 
olya, olmma, mpdcexe Tov vodv: ypéumTeTat yap i}6n 


e a? 
Omep trotova of pHTopes. 


baxpav €orke éEev. 


TY. A. giroripia pev obdeuig pd Td Od 
AéLove’ dvéotny, & yuvaixes: GAA yap “@ 


Bapéws dépw tédawa, wordy #dn Xpovov 


385 


TpoTnrAakt(opévas dpdo’ dpas bd 
Evpiridou rob tis NayavoraAnrpias, 


and speak to save her.” See Lucian’s 
Zeus Trag. 18, Deorum Ecclesia ad 
init. 

380. révde] dvti rod orépavov. eos 
yap hv Trois Néyovot orehavodabat mparov. 
—Scholiast. See Birds 463, Eccl. 131, 
148, 163, 171. 

381. ciya «.r.A.] Compare the third 
line of the Prologue to the Paenulus of 
Plautus, sileteque, et tacete, atque animum 
advortite. xpéunrera, expectorates, clears 
her throat; “a slight expectoration, 
just like what one makes before begin- 
ning a long speech.” Woodstock, 
chap. 5. 

383. qidrormia] The Crieress now 
leaves the stage and the “ First Woman” 
commences her speech. Here, and 
nowhere else, the MSS. and Scholiast 
prefix xa\\uekia to TYNH, meaning it, 
apparently, for the name of the lady, 
and not as a compliment to her elo- 
quence. On the other hand there is, 
as Fritzsche observes, some ground for 
supposing that Aristophanes intended 
the speaker’s name to be Mica (infra 
760); since the Woman who was robbed 
of her baby was probably she whose baby 
had previously appeared on the stage 
(infra 608, 609) ; and this was almost cer- 
tainly the “ First Woman.” And any- 


how it seems better to retain that 
general appellation for the present 
speaker. She delivers an able and 
well-considered speech to show how 
greatly the position of Athenian wives 
has been worsened by the attacks of 
Euripides. Not that she denies the 
justice of those attacks: she objects to 
them not because they are untrue, but 
because they are true: because he has 
put the husband up to his wife’s pecca- 
dilloes, and so has prevented their repe- 
tition. 

386. tpuas] Observe the speaker’s rhe- 
torical artifice. She begins as if she 
were seeking to redress merely the 
grievances of her audience: though she 
very quickly glides into the admission 
that their grievances are also her 
own. 

387. axavoradntpias] The market- 
gardener’s son: the son of the vegetable- 
seller. The trade of Cleito, the drama- 
tist’s mother, was a favourite jest with 
the Comic poets; and in Aristophanes 
it pervades the allusions to Euripides 
from his earliest appearance in the 
Acharnians to his latest appearance in 
the Frogs. See the note on Frogs 
840. 
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Kal TOAAa Kal TavToi akovotcas Kakd. 


, DS 


Ti yap ovTos Has ovK émioph TOV KaKOY ; 


a 


mod & ovyxi diaBéBrnx’, drovmep EuBpaxd 


ees 


390 


\ >" \ 
eloly Oeatal kal tpay@dol Kat xopot, 


X 


x 


X 


a > 
dot edOds elordvTes dd TaY ikpiov 


Tas puxoTpérrous, Tas avdpepacTpias KadOr, 
Tas oivorrériOas, Tas mpoddridas, Tas AddovS, 
Tas ovdey bytes, TAS péy avdpdow Kakév 


395 


~ lo ? 
broBAémove’ pas cKowobyral rT evOéws 


pH poryds évdov 7 TIs amoKeKpuppévos. 


389. émicpn] Besmears us with. ém- 
xplet, emi€ver. opnéar dé eote rd Tov pirrov 
émévoa.—Scholiast. The lines which 
follow are well explained by Bisetus, 
iva b€ dia Bpayéwv Kal ovvtdpes To Tay 
elm@, mod more eiat Oearal, kal tpay@dol 
kal xopol, dmov jas 6 Evpuridys od diaBe- 
Bryne ; 

392. pvyorpdérous] She now proceeds 
to enumerate some of the names which 
Euripides has applied to the women. 
By pvxorpérovs we are to understand 
unfathomable, impenetrable, shrouding 
their moods in mystery; and so, deceit- 
Sul, hypocritical ; ras rods tpdrrovus ev pux@ 
exovous, Tas KpuTTovTas To’s éavToy Tpd- 
Tous €p pvxots iva pu) yoooOGou' Tovréctt 
ras dvoyvoorous.—Bisetus. clandestinis 
moribus praeditas, sive subdolas, fallaces. 
—Kuster. puxds was a favourite word 
of Euripides, and he may well have 
applied it to the depths of a woman’s 
mind, 

394. ras oddév tyés] scilicet ovcas, 
no good, good for nothings. The expres- 
sion ovdev (or pndev) tyes Occurs Once in 
the Acharnians, onceintheEcclesiazusae, 


twice in the present Play (here and 
636 infra), and no less than seven times 
in the Plutus. 

395. ixpioy] From the benches, that is, 
Srom the theatre. ixpta properly means 
wooden planks, and is commonly em- 
ployed in Homer to describe the planks 
of a ship’s deck. At Athens the word 
signified the wooden benches or rows, 
on which before the Theatre of Diony- 
sus in which these Comedies were ex- 
hibited was erected, the audience were 
seated at the dramatic performances; 
ad’ &v ede@vto Tovs Avovvctakovs ayavas, 
mpl 7) KatarkevacOjvat TO Tov Atovicou 
6éarpov.—Photius s.v. So the Scholiast 
here, Hesychius and Suidas s.v., Eusta- 
thius on Od. ii. 350, and other gram- 
marians. In the time of Aristophanes 
the seats were of stone, but the old 
name was retained. 

396. imoBdérover] Look at us keenly 
and suspiciously, glancing up from under 
their bent brows. See Lysistrata 519. 

401. orépavor] Now-a-days, if a woman 
is found merely weaving a chaplet, she 
is suspected of weaving it for some 
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dpacat S 0 ipiv ovdéey Somep Kal mpd rod 


efeoti To1add’ odtos edidagey Kaka 


tods d&vdpas hay: wor édy Tis viv wrEéK] 


X 2 : a ~ a ’ 4 
yuri) orépavov, épav Soxei Kav exBddrn 


400 


as {es al Zz 
OKEVOS TL KATA TV OLKLAV TAaV@LEVN, 


avijp €pwrd, ‘TO Katéayev % xvTpa ; 


ou éc6 drs ob TG KopwOim févo.’ 


kdpvet kopn Tis; evOds aderAgpos A€yeL, 


405 


BE te ~ et ? > ah lod , ’ 
TO Xp@"a TOUTO f@ OUK apecKEL TNS KOpns. 


young reveller, and is charged with 
being in love. The speaker is selecting 
certain examples of the injury occa- 
sioned to women by the teaching of 
Euripides; and we may feel sure that 
in every instance there is an allusion 
to some particular scene or sentiment 
in the Euripidean drama. 

404. r@ Kopwhio Eévo] x SGeveBoias 
Eipinidov.—Scholiast. The “Corinthian 
stranger” is, of course, Bellerophon. 
“The ancients,” says Athenaeus (x. 
chap. 380), “assigned to their dead 
friends the morsels of food which fell 
from their table ; whence Euripides too 
says of Stheneboea, when she thought 
that Bellerophon was dead, Nothing 
that falls escapes her wistful eyes, ‘That's 
Sor our friend from Corinth, quick she 
cries. 

meadv 5€ viv A€AnOev ovdey ex yeEpds* 

GAN ebOis adda ‘TPS KopwOiy févy.'”’ 


But Athenaeus is apparently mistaken 
in connecting these lines with the 
superstition about the dead. Long 
before there was any question of Bel- 


lerophon’s death, the love of Stheneboea 
had turned into hatred: it is not a case 
of food falling from the table, but of 
some article dropped from the hand. 
Aristophanes treats it here as a pitcher 
dropped by a woman not sitting at 
table, but perambulating the house, 
and makes the ejaculation, like that 
ascribed to Myrrhina in Lys. 856, refer 
not to a dead, but to a living lover. 
And it seems to me that the lines were 
spoken by some go-between, like the 
old nurse in the Hippolytus, trying to 
kindle love in Bellerophon’s breast by 
detailing the passion which is con- 
suming her mistress. This may be one 
of the scenes to which Aeschylus is 
referring in Frogs 1051, 

406. 7d yp@pa x.7.d.] Though the line, 
as its metre shows, is not verbally taken 
from a Tragic Play, yet doubtless it 
represents some passage of Huripides: 
not indeed from the Aeolus, as Fritzsche 
suggests, since there the brother was 
the corrupter, and not (as here) the sus- 
picious guardian, of his sister's inno- 
cence. 
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elev, yu} Tis SroBadécbat Bovdrerat 


fo a? ~ 
dmopotca maldwv, ovde Tor’ eorw dabeiv, 


dvdpes yap 76n mapaxdOnvrat mAnciov. 


mpos Tovs yépovrds 6, of mpd Tod Tas peipakas 


410 


Hyovro, SiaBeBAnkev, Bot ovdels yépwv 


yapeiv Oder yuvaixa dia Toviros Todi, 


”» 
“ Sécmrowva yap yépovTe vupdio yuv7. 


eira dia TodToy Tais yuvatkwvirioly 


407. timoBadécbu] to foist off a sup- 
posititious child as her own: to pretend 
to give birth to a child, which is really 
somebody else’s child, secretly smuggled 
into her bed. See the note on 340 
supra. She is really making the very 
charges, which create such indigna- 
tion when Mnesilochus makes them, 
with regard to the conduct of the 
women, 

413. déomowa . . . yuvn] This line is 
cited by Stobaeus (Ixxi. 1) from the 
Phoenix of Euripides. He was not the 
only poet who gave utterance to this 
sentiment. See Athenaeus xiii. chap. 9. 

414. 81a rovrov] through him; by 
reason of his teaching. Bergler thinks, 
with great probability, that the speaker 
is alluding to the Danae of Euripides, 
where the heroine was certainly repre- 
sented as guarded by bolts and bars 
and seals; and as to the watch-dogs, 
Fritsche refers to the commencement 
of Horace’s Ode (iii. 16) ‘ Inclusam 
Danaen turris aenea Robustaeque fores 
et vigilum canum Tristes excubiae mu- 
nierant satis Nocturnis ab adulteris,” 
where the precautions described are 
very possibly borrowed from the Attic 
tragedy. 


416. Modorrexovs] Aristotle (de Ani- 
mal. Hist. ix. 1) mentions two well- 
known breeds of Molossian dogs: (1) 
hounds for sporting, which however, 
he says, were not in any special manner 
distinguished from other sporting dogs, 
and (2) the large, powerful, and coura- 
geous sheep-dogs, which are the ‘‘ Mo- 
lossian dogs” of literature. Veloces 
Spartae catulos, acremque Molossum, 
Pasce sero pingui; nunquam custodibus 
illis Nocturnum stabulis furem, incursus- 
que luporum, Aut impacatos a tergo 
horrebis Iberos, Virgil, Georg. iii. 405. 
Molossus, aut fulvus Lacon, Amica vis 
pastoribus, Horace, Epodes, vi. 5. domus 
alta Molossis Personuit canibus, Id. Sat. 
II. vi. 114. It is, of course, to these 
vigilant watch-dogs that the speaker 
is here referring. 

417. poppodrrxeta] The word here 
signifies veal terrors, but it generally 
stands for make-believe fictitious ter- 
rors got up to frighten children; ra go- 
Bepa rots rato rpoowreia, Timaeus, where 
see Ruhnken’s note. Such was the 
equipment of Death in Tennyson’s 
“Gareth and Lynette.’ So in the 
Phaedo, chap. 24, ‘‘ Assume, Socrates,” 
says Cebes, ‘‘that we are afraid of 
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oppayidas émiBdddXovow dn Kal poxdods, 


415 


a Cla oY , AY 
TnpobvTes Huds, Kal mpooétt Modorrikods 


Tpépover, popporvKela Tois potxois, KUvas. 


kal tadra pev ~vyyvocd’: & & fv wply mpd tod 


adrals Tapietoat Kai mpoatpotcats aBeiv 


&irov, edatov, oivov, ovdé tabr’ Ere 


efeoriv. 


420 


of yap dvdpes bn KAEdia 


death, or rather not we, but the child 
within us” (the child’s heart within 
the man's), ‘and teach that child not 
to be frightened at death, aomep ra 
poppodvkeia.” So St. Ambrose, willing 
to die a martyr’s death, despised the 
threats of the tyrant, poppyodvkeia yap 
tréAaBe raira, petpaxvddios tmd twev 
mpoopepdueva, Theodoret H. E. v. 13. 
maidoy poppodukeia, St. Chrys. Hom. in 
Matth. xxviii (336 D). 

419. raytedoa] to cater for ourselves, 
ovxére epot ramevoets, Knights 948. kul 
mpoatpovoas AaBeiv, and pick out and 
take corn and wine and oil. For mpoaipeiy 
in the sense of e penu aliquid promere 
Kuster refers to the Characters of 
Theophrastus, [epi dypotkias] mpoaipav 
d€ re ex rod rapueiov k.7.A. and Casaubon’s 
note there. Here the orator comes to 
their chief grievance against Euripides. 
His other offences might possibly be 
condoned, but no pardon can be ex- 
tended to the man whose teaching has 
put a stop to these little pilferings 
from the household stores. See Eccl. 
15 and the note there. 

421. xdedia] Pliny (N.H. vii. 57) 
attributes the invention of the key to 
Theodorus of Samos, apparently a con- 


temporary of Solon; though there is 
much doubt as to his date, and also 
whether there were not more artists 
than one bearing that name. The 
earliest keys were very simple, the part 
which turned the lock being merely 
a flat piece of wood without any 
division : povoBadava, the Scholiast calls 
them. But soon locks were framed 
with complicated wards, and keys with 
complicated steps as they are now 
technically called ; teeth, as the ancients 
called them ; youdious, ods pets d8dvras, 
says the Scholiast; “ seu reserat fixo 
dente puella fores,” Tibullus, I. ii. 18. 
See Frogs 572. The Laconian keys en- 
joyed a great celebrity, and are fre- 
quently mentioned by ancient writers : 
meptBdonrol elatv at Aakwuxal kdeides, the 
Scholiast tells us. And he cites a line 
from Menander’s Migovpevos (“ The man 
who was hated”) Aakwmky Kreis eori 
@s foué por meptooréa. And Brunck 
refers to Plautus, Mostellaria, II. 1. 57, 
where Tranio says (in trochaics), ‘“ cla- 
vem mihi harunce aedium Laconicam | 
Jam jube efferri intus ; hasce ego aedes 
occludam foris.” It is interesting to 
observe that according to Plutarch 
(Romulus, chap. 22) creda troBodn was 
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abtol hopotc1, kpuTTa, KaxonOécTara, 

ro » CG lg 
Aaxovik’ drra, Tpeis ExovTa youdious. 
mpd TOO pev ovK AY GAN vroi~ar THY Odpay 


moinoapévatcr SakTvALov TpLwBdXrov, 
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viv & obros adrovs @xérpiy Evpiridns 
edidage Opirpdear exe oppayidra 


éEaapévous. 


viv ovv éuot TovT@ SoKet 


drcOpdv Tw’ Huds Kupkavav dpuocyéros, 


}) pappdxoiow f mig yé To TExVN, 


430 


one of the three causes for which 
Romulus allowed a husband to divorce 
his wife. The old-fashioned locks were 
easily picked, but with these intricate 
steps and wards it became quite another 
matter. 

422. xpurrd] Fritzsche, referring to 
Iliad xiv. 168, and Eustathius’s com- 
mentary thereon, thinks that the key 
itself was inclosed in a case of wood, 
or some other material; but more 
probably the word here means merely 
secret, private. 

424, ov hv add’] we had only to. pick, 
we had nothing to do but to pick. 
I have substituted ov« for ody, which 
did not seem to make sense. 

425, daxrvdcov] a signet-ring, in imita- 
tion of their husbands’: ofpayidtov mapa- 
mAnooy 6 eadpay.cev 6 avnp.—Schohast. 
Athenian husbands were accustomed 
not only to Jock the storehouse door, 
but for greater security to affix their 
seal as well. Till now, Athenian wives 
could laugh at these precautions. They 
could easily open the lock, whilst they 
could buy a seal-ring for three obols, 
and replace the husband's broken seal 


by an exactly similar impression. But 
now, thanks to the teaching of Euri- 
pides, the husband used a complicated 
lock and key, which defied all the 
efforts of the wife; and instead of the 
old plain seal, he now wore a ‘‘ worm- 
eaten seal” which it was quite im- 
possible to imitate. It was thought of 
such importance that a signet-ring 
should not be imitated, that according 
to Diog. Laert. (Solon 57) Solon re- 
quired the engraver to destroy the die 
of every ring he sold. The ancients 
used not sealing-wax, but a tenacious 
clay, yijv onuavrpida, Hdt. ii. 88. purovs, 
Lysistrata 1198. 

427. worm-eaten. The 
word is not employed metaphorically, 
as might be supposed, of an intricate 
design for a seal. There is abundance 
of authority to show that the ancients 
did, in reality, use pieces of worm- 
eaten wood for their seals. Kuster 
refers to Eustathius on Odyssey i. 150 
and Tzetzes on Lycophron’s Cassandra 
508, in both of which passages the fact 
is plainly stated. See also Hesychius 
8. Vv. OpiméBpwros. The participle éé 


Opirndeor | 
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drws dmoneira. Tair eyo davepads réEya, 

Ta 8 GAda peta Tis ypapparéws cvyypdyoua. 
XO. ovmore TavTnS HKovoa 
ToduTrAOK@TEpas yuvaikos 
ovde Setvdrepov Aeyovons. 435 
madvTa yap Aéye Sikata, 


mdaas 8 idéas eferager, 


, eS 4 A 
mavta 8 éBdoracev, TuKvas TE 


aWapevous seems simply to mean “ wear- 
ing on their fingers.” Deinarchus, in 
his speech against Demosthenes, 37, ac- 
cuses his opponent of parading about 
the streets in pomp and luxury, ypuadv 
ex tov SaxtivAv avavapevos, in the midst 
of his country’s misfortunes. 

432. rijs ypapparéas| the clerkess. This 
was the ypapparets tod Sypov, the clerk 
who attended the Assembly, not neces- 
sarily the same person as the ypappareds 
tns BovAjs mentioned supra 374. The 
mover of a resolution either brought 
it ready written, or drew it up with the 
assistance of the ypappareds in the 
Assembly itself. See Schémann, De 
Comitiis i. 11. And see the last 
words of the oration, attributed to 
Demosthenes, de Foedere Alexandrino. 
In the latter alternative the mover was 
said vvyypapec Oa (as here cvyypdyopat), 
but the Oxford Lexicographers appear 
to be mistaken in saying that this sense 
is confined to the Middle, since the 
Psephism of Demophantus (as to which 
see the note on 331 supra) commences 
"Kéoke rH Bovdn Kal to Anpo. Alavtis 
empurdveve, Keoyévns €ypappareve, BonOos 


emeotatet, tade Anpddavtos cvvéypawer. 

433. ovmore x.r.A.] The Chorus here, 
like the Chorus in Wasps 631, and 
other Choruses elsewhere, indulge in 
a little song of triumph on the skill 
and eloquence of their advocate. Each 
of the three speeches here delivered 
is followed by a short lyric: the first 
and third being antistrophical to each 
other ; whilst the second, which is con- 
siderably the shortest of the three, is, 
as Enger observes, a sort of pea@dds. In 
the strophe and antistrophe the opening 
line is spondaic, and all the rest tro- 
chaic ; in the mesode all the lines are 
trochaic. 

434. modvmdokwrépas|] The repetition 
of this word in the mesode makes it 
evident that the poet is ridiculing its 
application by Euripides, in some lost 
drama, to the intricate wiles of a 
woman’s mind. In his extant Tragedies, 
mo\vrAokoy, many-woven, is applied to 
the coils of a serpent (Medea 481) and 
the ‘‘shifting maze of the draughts” 
(Iph. in Aul. 197, Way’s translation). 

437. éBaoracev| weighed, pondered. 
Such an expression as ¢pevi, which the 


‘ 
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motkidous Adyous avedpev 


ed Ste(ntnpévovs: 


2 
aor dav ei Aéyou Tap avThy 
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Zevoxréns 6 Kapkivov, do- 


~ A 7 € dare 
KELY AVY QUTOV, WS EYHPAL, 


Taow viv 


dvtixpus pndey Aéyery. 


TY. B. odéyov pev ever’ adrh mapHdrOov pnudror. 


Td pev yap GAN atrn Katnyopynkey ev: 


MSS. add here to the destruction of the 
metre, or é¢y yvopua, which Aeschylus 
adds in Prometheus 906, to which 
Bergler refers, is not essential to this 

(A) 


By 


meaning of the word. Suidas, s.v. 
Baoracas, to which Kuster refers, ex- 
plains that participle by doxiyacas, and 
cites four lines from Eupolis: 


aye 5), wétepa Bovdrcobe tiv viv didbeow 


587 > I 4 > > 14 mn 

wons adkovew 7 Tov apxaiov TpdTor ; 

(B) dporep’ épetss ey & akovoas, Tov tpdtov 
iv dv B0x9 por Baotdaoas aiphnoopat. 


441. EZevoxdéns] See the note on 168 
supra. In saying that, by the side of 
the eloquent lady whose praise they are 
singing, he would seem to talk nonsense, 
the Chorus probably mean to imply that 
this is what he always does. 

443, ddiyev pev ever] Another woman 
now comes forward, to second the 
remarks of the First speaker. She is 
not an eloquent orator lke her prede- 
cessor; nor does she even allude to the 
Poet’s attacks upon womankind. Her 
grievance is like that of Demetrius the 
silversmith in the Acts of the Apostles. 
A poor hard-working widow, she had 
earned a scanty livelihood for herself 
and her children by plaiting myrtle- 
chaplets for the worship of the Gods, 


but Euripides, by persuading the people 
that there are no Gods, has well-nigh 
ruined her trade. Having unfolded her 
plain unvarnished tale, she forthwith 
leaves the Assembly, and returns to her 
chaplet-plaiting in the myrtle-market. 
I have inserted ev, which is omitted in 
the MSS., probably because the following 
word commences with &-. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to the metre, and is 
found in the same position in both the 
other speeches (supra 383, infra 466), 
and indeed in very many speeches in 
Thucydides and Xenophon. Other 
editors supply the missing syllable in 
other ways. 

446. €v Kixp@] She does not inform 
us how he came to be in Cyprus; but 
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enol yap avijp dméOavey pev ev Kirpa, 


Taodpia WEVTE KATANITOV, aye porLs 


ae a“ 
otehavntAoKkota EBockoy év Tais puppivats. 


Téws pty ovv GAN aukdxkws €Bookounv: 


-~ ? = 2 a s A 
viv © ovros év Tatow tpay@dias Tomy 
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tovs dvdpas avamémeikey ovK elvat Oeovs: 


> ~ 
@or ovKér eutrok@pev ovd’ els Hyuiov. 


~ Ga pew 4 a Net eg 
VUV OUV ATACALOLY TWAPALYW KAL Aeyw 


Tovrov KoAdoat Tov dvdpa ToAAGY OUvEKa* 


possibly the enlightened and beneficent 
rule of Evagoras was already beginning 
to attract Athenians thither; or there 
may have been some military operations 
there, in which the Athenians took 
part, subsequent to the expedition of 
Cimon about forty years before the date 
of this Play. 

448. ev rais puppivas] In the myrtle- 
market. See the note on Wasps 789. 
She plaited her coronals in the myrtle- 
market, because it was of myrtle that 
she made them, dia puppivay orepavovs 
motovoa.—Scholiast. The myrtle crown 
was prominent in divine worship, and 
especially in the worship of Demeter 
and Persephone. See the note on 
Frogs 323. And indeed there was but 
one shrine, whether in Greece or in 
Rome, to which the myrtle was a 
stranger. That exception was the shrine 
of the Bona Dea, an exception so re- 
markable that Plutarch in the twentieth 
of his “Roman Problems” thought it 
necessary to inquire into its origin: d.a 
ri +n yuvakeia Oe@ Hv ’AyaOny Kadovor, 
Koopodoa onkoy ai yuvaikes oikot, pupoivas 


otk elopépovow; His own solution is 
that the myrtle, being sacred to Aphro- 
dite, was unacceptable to the pure and 
virgin goddess. 

449, réws] Up to this time (that is, till 
Euripides came, cf. Frogs 989} I main- 
tained myself (Knights 1258) though in 
a very poor way. In the preceding line 
it was ¢Bookoy, I maintained my children ; 
here it is €Booxépny, I maintained myself 
and children. réws, a8 Timaeus says in 
his Platonic Lexicon, means éws tuvds, 
up to a certain date. See the scene in 
the Phaedo, when Socrates drinks the 
hemlock; réws pev, says the nazrator, 
“up to that time we had managed to 
restrain our tears: but when we saw 
him drinking, our tears, in spite of 
ourselves, fell down like rain.” 

451. ovdk etva Oeovs| It will be sufficient 
to refer, with Bergler, to a passage in 
the poet’s Bellerophon, preserved by 
Justin Martyr, which commences &yciy 
ris evar Ont’ ev ovpav@ Oeovs; ovK eioly, 
ovk eio.—Fragment x in Wagner's 
collection. 
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~ ia 
dr’ év dyploict Trois Aaxdvos avdTos Tpagels. 


@XN els dyopay dre Set yap avdpdow 


wy 
Treat oTepdvous cuvOnpatiaiovs eikooty. 


XO. 
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> 2 2 4 
OvK akalpa, ppevas ExovTa 


, > 
Kal modvmAokov avd vonu, ovd 


dovveT , GAG TiOava TavTa. 


455. dypia] dypia kaka, savage injuries, 
dypia Adxava, wild pot-herbs, alluding, of 
course, to the trade of the poet’s mother, 
Tis axXavor@Antpias. aypta Kaka is 80 
peculiar an expression that Enger sup- 
poses the speaker to be referring to 
a line of Euripides, yuxy re mavrev 
Gypiorarov xaxévy (Phoenix, Fragm. xi, 
Wagener). 

458. cvvOnpatiaiovs| ordered, bespoken, 
which I have undertaken to supply, the 
subject of a ovvOnua or contract; ovs 
pecs héyouev. — Scholiast. 
Athenaeus (xv. 26), quoting the present 
line, says, ovvOnpariato. orépavot’ npyo- 
RaBnpevor kal exddoror. And to the 
like effect Pollux, Hesychius, and Sui- 
das. ; 

459. érepoy av x.t.\.] The Chorus are 
not in a critical mood, and they attribute 
to the plain statement of the Second 
Woman even more subtle-mindedness 
and elegance than they had attributed 


> 4 
exOoriKovs 


to the elaborate oration of the First. 
With the parenthetical words ¢pévas 
éxovca xat vénua cf. 291 supra. 

466-519. So soon as the Chorus have 
concluded their eulogy, Mnesilochus rises 
to address the assembly. His first words 
may remind the reader of the politic 
manner in which Xenophon commences 
his speech to the irritated soldiery at 
Byzantium; éri pew dpyiterOe, & dvdpes 
oTpaTi@tat, kal vopmitere Seva macyew 
efararapevot, ov Oavyd(o. Like Xenophon 
too, he proceeds to argue that their 
irritation, though not surprising, is 
nevertheless unreasonable. For, says 
Mnesilochus, though Euripides does 
indeed write some unpleasant things 
about us, yet, between ourselves, we 
know that we deserve them all, and 
more; we are ever so much blacker 
than he paints us. As the courtesan in 
Truculentus (ii. 5) observes, 


Cumque eam rem in corde agito, nimio minus perhibemur 


Malae, quam sumus ingenio. 
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det S¢ ravrns 


Tis UBpews jpiv tov dvdpa 


tmepipavas dodvar dixny. 
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MN. 76 pév, @ yuvaikes, dfvOvpeicbar opddpa 
Evpirién, roadr dKxovotcas Kaka, 
od Bavpdordy éor’, odd” émifeiy tiv xoAHv. 


ey eee 4 ? " Saeed ~ s 
KQUT7] Y2pP CyY@y , OVT@S ovallnv TMV TEKVOV, 


~ , - 
pio@ tov dvdp exeivor, ef pr) paivopat. 
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Buws & év ddAHAaLot xpi) Sodvat Adyor 
atvtai ydp éopev, kovdeul’ Expopos réyov. 


And then, with broad Plautine humour, 
he sketches a number of scandalous 
incidents of which Euripides had never 
dreamed. It is a very clever and witty 
speech, and Fritzsche can hardly find 
words to express his admiration of it. 
To him it is “plena facetiarum et 
PAENE DIVINA,” and he adds, “ultima 
narratione a vy. 502 nihil melius aut in 
suo genere praestantius ne optari quidem 
posse.” 

469. ovrws dvaiuny rav tréxvwyv] So may 
I have joy of my children. érirndes, says 
the Scholiast, 6 xndeorjs tmép ras adddas 
yuvaikas yuvatkicerat iva dia rovrov habp. 
In adjurations of this kind, a genitive 
such as tay rexvey is frequently added 
to the simple ovrws dvaiuny. ‘Ikerevo, 
says Demosthenes to the judges in the 
voluble peroration of his second speech 
against Aphobus, ‘Ikereva, dvttBodG, mpos 
maidwy, mpos yuvatkév, mpds Tay dyTav 
ayabay tir, otras dvaicbe rovtwr, jy 
So Lucian, Philo- 


Evxpdatns, orep 


meptiOnTté pe K.T.A. 
pseudes 27 Kai 6 


dvapynabeis mpos Thy Opi TY viéwy, OUTS 
dvaipny, pn, rovrwy (émBadov avroiy tiv 
Xeipa) Hs adnO7y, & Tvxiddy, mpos we Epa. 
So Synesius (Epistle 44), after giving to 
a friend some unpalatable advice, says, 
pe Adyov Gros olnOjs Tv mapaiveow pyde 
mpooraifey pe vouions cavto’ ovTw Tis 
iepas diiocodias dvaipny Kal mpooere Tov 
maidwv rv épavtov™ ovK ay py pirTat@ coe 
tuyxdvorrs (nisi tu mihi amicissimus fores) 
ovveBovAevod TL TOLOUTOY. 

470. ef px paivopa] I were mad else. 
Clouds 660. dodvar Adyor, in the next 
line, means fo discuss the matter fairly 
and reasonably. 

472. airat yap éeoperv] For we are by 
ourselves; dvrt rod pdvat.—Scholiast. So 
Acharnians 504. The phrase is a very 
common one, and I will only observe 
that it is found, exactly as here, in the 
recently discovered Mimes of Herondas, 
vi. 70.—xoidepi’? expopos Adyov. And 
there is no blab, no tell-tale, to reveal 
what we say; ovdepia éxpépovoa rods 
Adyous mpds rods dvdpas.—Scholiast. Cf. 


54 
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ve a) »+ ’ - > - 6 
tl tair éyovoa ‘keivoy airiapeda 
’ A ey 4 
Bapéws re pépoper, ef OU Huav 7) Tpia 
= {ate 
Kaka fuvedas elie, Spdoas pupia ; 


475 


eyo yap abth mparov, iva ph &dAnv A€éyo, 


~ > > 
évvoid’ évavtp modrd Oelv’: éxeivo 8 obv 


devétatov, dre vin pev hy Tpels Hpépas, 

60 dvip map épol’xabedder- Fv & époi diros, 

e a £ Zz 

domep pe Ovexbpevoev ovoav EMTETLY. 480 


obros 760m pov ’Kvuev EOdv THY Ovpav- 


2 
Kar ev0ds éyvev: eira kataBaivw dd6pa. 


=~ r »”? ef 
6 8 dvijp épwra “ mot od KataBaives ;" *‘ drot; 


P , > » X 2S = 5d0 5 
oTpopos pf EXEL THY YaoTEP, WYEP, KHOI 


Eccl. 448. It seems probable that Plato, 
in the last section of the Laches, is 
referring to this passage, and that we 
should there, as Fritzsche suggests, read 
ovdels yap éxpopos Adyou (not Adyos). 

478. ri radr’ «.7.A.] ri, as the Scholiast 
observes, stands for dia ri. There is 
a line in the Acharnians (ri tatra rovs 
Adkwvas aittaueba; Ach. 514) so very 
similar to this, that some have supposed 
raira here, as there, to be governed by 
airtopeOa. But here radra seems rather 
to be connected with ¢yovca in the 
sense of ovras éyovoa, Why being thus 
situated (or, in other words, this being so) 
do we blame Euripides ? 

480. émrérw]| For another instance of 
a child corrupted at this early age, 
Fritzsche refers to the story told by 
Tzetzes (at Lycophron’s Cassandra 103) 
about Theseus and Helen. To which 
I may add Petronius, chap. 25. 

482. xaraBaive] It is plain that in the 
time of Aristophanes, as in the time of 


Homer, the @dAapos, or bed-chamber of 
the master and mistress of the house, 
was in the imepsoy or upper story. The 
“stealthy scratching of the finger-nail,” 
TO Kvtpa tay Saxtrvd@y (Eccl. 36) was 
a signal which the accomplice would 
understand, but which others would not 
even perceive. 

484. orpdpos] the gripes. Peace 175, 
Plutus 1131. 

486. xedpidas, dvynbov, cpaxor] juniper- 
berries, anise, sage; as emitndeca wadoat 
otpépor, as the Scholiast says. He is 
preparing a remedy for his young 
wife’s imaginary pains. All these plants 
are well known for their medicinal 
qualities. The juniperus Lycia is “used 
in alvine fluxes.” Of anise (pimpinella 
anisum) “the seeds have been long used 
by physicians as aromatic and carmina- 
tive; their chief use is in flatulencies, 
and in the gripes to which children are 
especially liable”; whilst sage (salvia 
officinalis) ‘fas possessing a share of 
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> ~ 
és Tov Kompar’ ody Epyopa.” 


«* BadiCé vur.” 


KO’ 6 pev erpiBe Kedpidas, dvvnbov, apdxor: 
éy® d& karaxéaca Tod otpopéws KSwp 


e€7AOov os Tov poydv: eit’ npedduny 


mapa tiv Ayuia, KvBS’ éxopévn ris dddvns. 


tar’ ovderdmor’ if’, 6par’, Evpimidns- 


490 


2 A 
odd as bd Tay SovA@V TE KopEwKopov 


orrodovpeb’, Hv pi) Xxwopev Erepov, ob éyer 


ovd as Srav pdrLo8’ bd Tov Ankdpeba 


Ti vbyx0, Eobev cxépoda Siapardpeba, 


ew? 
iv dcppbpevos avijp amd teixous eicioy 


495 


pndev Kakév Opav brorompta. Tadd’, opas, 


aromatic and astringent power, may 
prove a valuable tonic in a debility of 
the stomach.” See Miller and Martyn’s 
Dictionary. Hippocrates, in his second 
book epi diairns (vol. i, 686, ed. Kiihn), 
says that dynOov is orarixoy, that is, an 
astringent, calculated to stop diarrhea. 
And ef. Galen, mepi daddy appdxor, 
vi. 45. 

487. rod arpopéws vdap] iva 6\:1c Onpos 
yevopevos 4) Wodpy.—Scholiast ; to pre- 
vent the hinges creaking. Brunck 
refers to the passage with which Act I, 
scene 8, of the Curculio of Plautus 
commences, where the old woman says 
to the girl she is letting out of doors, 
Go out softly, my own Planesium ; take 
you heed that the hinges creak not; let 
not the opening doors be noisy; lét not 
our master hear us go; stay, on the hinge 
Til pour some water (mane, suffundam 
aquulam). 

489. mapa rov ‘'Ayuvia] On the statue, 
or rather the obelisk, which was sta- 


tioned in front of the house to represent 
the divine Waywarden Apollo, see the 
note on Wasps 875. It was natural 
that by its side should be planted the 
laurel of Apollo, laurus nobilis, our 
common sweet Bay. xvBda, in a stoop- 
ing posture, Knights 365, Peace 897. 

491. dpewxdpor] trav viv Kadoupévev 
oraBXitev, Tay Tos ovpras KOMovYT@Y.— 
Scholiast. Not only slaves, but the 
coarsest and most brutal of slaves. See 
in Diodorus Siculus xvi. 93 an account 
of the insult offered by Attalus to Pau- 
sanias, which led to the assassination 
of Philip of Macedon. And compare 
Juvenal vi. 331, 332. 

495. avd reixovs] For at this period 
of the war, all the citizens of Athens 
were constantly under arms, 7oav ’AGy- 
vatoe mavres del, of pev emi reiyer, of O” ev 
Trager, Tov ev Aekedela Todepiov Eveka, Ee’ 
érdos, Thuc. viii. 69. Cf. Lysistrata 
558 seqq. 
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eee Z ee > 
OUT@TOT ELTTEV. 


ef d& PaiSpav do.dopet, 


a ro 3 a?) By Ua 
hiv ti tot éor'; odd excl eipnKe To, 


as 4 yuri Setkvioa tavdpt Tov-yKuKAov 


- 
oloy y wm avyds éotiv, éyKekaduppevov 


500 


A ? 
Tov polxoy e€érepurpev, ovK ElpNnKE TO. 
x 
érépay 8 éyad i) packev ddivey yuv7) 
déy’ Apépas, ws émpiaro matdiov 


5 
6 8 dvip mepinpyeT @kuTOKE Bvovpevos- 


~ Q ‘6 
7d 8 eiaégepe ypais év xbrpa 7d matdior, 


505 


iva ph Boon, knpio BeBuopévor- 


500. oidv y’ in’ aivyds] Many years ago 
it occurred to me that this was the 
easiest way of amending the unmetrical 
reading of the MSS. im’ avyas oiov. I did 
not think it the right way, nor do 
I now think so; but as Bachmann has 
since proposed, and Velsen adopted, the 
amendment, I give it in the text as the 
nearest to the MS. reading. tn’ avyas 
is a very familiar phrase, and many 
examples of its use are collected by 
Kuster and Fritzsche here and by Ruhn- 
ken and Hemsterhuys in their note 
on the Lexicon of Timaeus, s.v. tx’ 
avyds. However the very familiarity 
of the phrase may have led to its super- 
seding here what I suspect to have been 
the true reading, travyes, the conjec- 
ture of Bentley. But this is a mere 
question of language: the meaning of 
the passage is clear. The wife stretches 
out her new mantle for her husband to 
admire, holding it up that the sun’s 
rays may fall upon it, whilst under 
neath its screen her lover slinks secretly 
away. 

502. érépay 8’ éeyed'] He winds up hia 


speech with a story of the methods 
employed by a wife for palming off 
a supposititious child upon her too 
credulous husband. The practice has 
already been twice mentioned, supra 
340, 407, and treated as something 
more common than blameworthy, but 
the shameless manner in which Mnesi- 
lochus unfolds the minutest details of 
the transaction arouses, we shall find, 
the most profound indignation amongst 
his audience. 

504. &xurdx’] These were helps, mostly 
in the nature of amulets, employed by 
women in travail to procure a speedy 
and safe delivery. Theophrastus (H. P. 
ix. 9. 3) recommends the root of the 
cyclamen as an effective amulet for 
this purpose. Fritzsche quotes Phry- 
nichus Bekkeri, pp. 74, 5 @kurdkcov* 
appaxcy tt, & weptamrovot tats xvioKo- 
pévaus brép Tod Taxéws Tekety Kat pi ev 
tais @dioe StatpiBew Kat xdprew, and 
Plutarch de solertia animalium, chap. 7 
ov phy Soréov, dorep SvotoKovcats yu- 
vaét, mepravracbat rots piiocdgois dkv- 
TéKiov, va padias Kal dradaitepas rd 
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10’ ds évevcer 7 pépova’, evOds Bod, 


“ drenrO” dred’, H8n yap dvép por Sox 


? ~ 
Tee: Td yap ATpov THs xUTpas eAdxticev.” 


X® pev yeynbas erpexev, ) 8 eféomacev 


510 


2 ~ , ~ 
€x Tod oTbuatos Tod Taidiov, 75 8’ dvéxpayev. 


<l0’ 1) piapa ypais, i) pepev 7d maidior, 


Oct perdiGca mpos Tov dvdpa kal déyet, 


"4 Zz 
 éwv A€wy oot yéyovey, avTéexpaypa ov, 


? ? 
Téa 7 GAN drrafdravtra Kal 7d wécO.0v 


515 


Sikacov nuiv dmoréxwow. All these pas- 
sages refer to amulets. But the akv- 
téxta Which Galen (Iept evropictoy ii. 
26. 13) prescribes are potions and the 
like, such as BoABovs mixpods tpivras dia 
yAukéos, Ods mueiv. 

505. ev xvrpa] dre ev xvtpa ra maidia 
e€eriOecay.—Scholiast. The child how- 
ever in the present case was not a 
foundling, but a baby purchased from 
its parents. It was brought to the 


house in a large earthen crock; and 
a piece of a honeycomb was placed in 
its mouth, which it could suck, and 
which would prevent it crying. Inci- 
dents of the present kind were frequent 
in the New Comedy, and were repro- 
duced by the Roman comedians. See 
the story told by Phronesium in the 
Truculentus of Plautus ii. 4; and that 
concocted by Davus in the Andria of 
Terence : 


missa est ancilla illico 
obstetricem accersitum ad eam, et puerum ut adferret simul (iii. 2. 34). 


509. 1d Arpov rhs xUTpas] Soy elreiy 76 
Bpépos 1d Arpov ths pytpas eddxticey, 
ele THs xXUTpas, ered) ev xiTpa elondOe 
TO matdloy. ATpov’ TO KdAvppa THs ATpas, 
& Kkadovpey édutpov (Scholiast), the mem- 
brane, or lining, of the womb. It is 
difficult to determine whether these 
words form part of the wife’s speech, 
or are the comment of Mnesilochus 
upon it; but on the whole I think that 
the former is the true interpretation. 
We have already been told that it was 
the midwife’s signal which called forth 


the wife’s exclamation: and to attri- 
bute it now to the babe’s movement 
would be to give another and a con- 
tradictory reason for its occurrence. The 
substitution of xtrpas for prrpas is 
purely comic, and is no real objection 
to putting the words into the woman’s 
mouth. 

510. e&éoracey] Sndovdre 7O Knpiov.— 
Bisetus. 

514. \éav] that is, a prodigy, a lion- 
like boy. avréxyaypa means the very 
copy of yourself; éxpaypa being the 
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om) 6 Brov domep xitrapov.” 
7® o@ mpocspo.ov, orpeBrd p pov. 


fol a“ w 
Tadr ov motodpev Ta Kaka; vip THY Aprepw 


npels ye. 


kat Evpuridp Ovpotpeia, 


ovdev trabodcat peifoy 7) dedpdkaper ; 


XO. 


order evpéOn TO xpHya, 


xiris e£€bpewre xopa 


THvde THY Opacetay otro. 


TouvTl pévTor Oavpacror, 


520 


Tadde yap eimely THY TMavoUpyov 


Kata 7d pavepoy @0 dvaidas 


525 


impression made by a seal upon the 
clay. Compare the language of Pau- 
lina in the Winter’s Tale 11. 3. xir- 
tapos has many significations; the cell 
of a honeycomb, the cup of an acorn, 
the early pine-cone (ra tis mitvos mpoav- 
Ootvra otpoBidta), &c. See the Scho- 
liasts here and on Wasps 1111, Peace 
199. The epithet orpeBdor, twisted, seems 
to show that in this passage it signifies 
a pine-cone. 

517. v7 Thy“ Aprepy] Mnesilochus does 
not forget, either here or in 569 infra, 
to use the women's oath; Lys. 435, 
922, 949, infra 742, Eccl. 90, 136. He 
now concludes his speech with a quota- 
tion (the Scholiast tells us) from the 


Telephus of Euripides, 


elra 57) Gupovpeba 
mabovtes ovdev paddAov 7 Sedpaxdres ; 


520-530. This little indignant out- 
burst is, as we have already seen, the 
antistrophe to the triumphant eulogy 
with which the Chorus greeted the 
peroration of the First Woman's speech. 

528. riv mapommiay] The proverb was 
td wavtl AiO@ oxoprios, but the Chorus 
change ckopmios into pyrwp, to suit the 
occasion. Both in Athenaeus (xv. 50, 
Scol. 18) and in the Anthology (Scol. 
15) we find the following scolium by 
Praxilla of Sicyon: 


tmd mavti AlOw oKopmios, Graip’, Snodvera. 
L a , a> ees 
gppagev un ce Badn* TS 8 dpavel was Erera SdAos. 


The metre is that of the 'Adprjrov Adyor 
scolium cited in Wasps 1238, which 
also is ascribed to Praxilla, a famous 
scolium-writer, and very partial to this 
particular metre. And Fritzsche is 
altogether mistaken in supposing that 


urd in the first line does not suit the 
metre; the two syllables (technically 
called the base) which precede the 
choriambs may be of any quantity: 
and many examples in which both are 
short will be found in Gaisford’s learned 


a 
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’ 4 2 a 
ovk dv @dunv év rpiv 
ovde ToApHoal wor dv. 
? 
GAN drav yévat dv Hon: 
Thv twapoimlay 8° éraweo 


4 re « 4 4, X 
Tv wadady: bd AiOw yap 


mavrt tov xpi) 
py Sdkn pitap aOpeiv. 


530 


3 , ~ A 
aX ov ydp éoTt TY dvaicxtyToy piceEl yuvatkay 


ovdty Kadkiov els dravta mA dp el yuvaixes. 


PY. A. of rot pa tiv "Aypavirov, © yuvaikes, ed dpoveire, 


notes to Hephaestion, chap. x. Nor 
can I agree with Fritzsche that the 
“ancient proverb,” which is frequently 
cited by old writers, was derived from 
the scolium; it was doubtless the sco- 
lium which was derived from the pro- 
verb. The proverb is one of those 
illustrated by Erasmus, and he himself 
employs it in one of his letters to 
describe the alarm into which the 
educated classes of England had been 
thrown by the violent measures of 
King Henry VIII. After noticing the 
execution of Fisher and the imprison- 
ment of More, he proceeds ‘‘Caeteri 
amici, qui me subinde literis et muneri- 
bus dignabantur, metu nec scribunt nec 
mittunt quicquam, neque quicquam a 
quoquam recipiunt, quasi sub omni 
lapide dormiat scorpius.” Epistle 1286, 
Erasmi Opera, Vol. iii, p. 1509. 

529. imd ide] The notion of G. 
Burges that by \idos we are to under- 
stand ro Biya tis muxvos, as in Peace 
680 and elsewhere, though accepted by 
Fritzsche and Enger, seems to me mani- 


festly wrong. The pyrwp could not be 
trod T@ NiO@, though the audience might 
be. Eccl. 87. 

532. ovdev kaxcov] They are apparently 
quoting from the Melanippe Desmotis 
of Euripides rijs pév Kaxns Kdkiov ovdev 
yiyverat Tuvakés. Stobaeus lxix.11. But 
the exception mdjyv ap «i yvuvaixes is 
tacked on by Aristophanes himself. The 
concluding word yuvaikes is, of course, 
introduced rapa mpoodoxiay. 'The Chorus 
are casting about for some object whose 
vileness is greater than that of the 
most shameless woman ; and the vilest 
object they can call to mind is—woman- 
kind in general. 

533. “Aypavdov] Agraulus (otherwise 
”Ay\avpos), Herse and Pandrosus were 
the three daughters of Cecrops, and 
were famous in the old legends. We 
have pa tiv “Aypavdoy here, and vi ri 
IldvOpocoy (though the name there ap- 
pears to belong to Artemis) in Lys, 
439; but we nowhere have pa or vj riv 
"Eponv. And so the Scholiast observes, 
kata ts “AypavAov @pyvov, kata O€ Tis 


‘ 
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aN 4 meddppay6’, } Kaxdy te péya wewbvOar GAXo, 
Tavrny Oca THY POdpov ToLadra mepwBpifew 535 


nas amdoas. el pey ovv Tis éoTivr ef O& pr, Hpets 
avtai ye kal T& SovrAdpia Téppay obey AaBodoat 
TavTns amowiAdooper Tov xoipor, iva didax OF 
yuvt) yuvaixas ovoa pn Kax@s Aéyety 7d Aowrrv. 
MN. pi dfra tov ye xoipov ® yuvaikes. el yap ovons 540 
mappnaotas kafov Néyey boat mdépecpev aoral, 


elr’ elmov aytyvwokov wrétp Evpimidov Sikaia, 


did Toiro TiAAopevny pe Oe? Sodvan Sikny bP bpav ; 


TY. A. ov ydp ce Set Sotvar Sixkny; Aris povn TérANKas 
tmép avdpos avremety, 8s 7uads ToAAa Kaxd Sédpaxkev 545 


Tlavdpécov oramwrepor, kata de ths “Epons 
ovX evpnKaper. 

535. @ddpov] This pest; compare 
Knights 1151. 

5386. ef d€ pn] If any will help us to 
punish her (cuvtipwpetobat aitroyv Bovdd- 
pevai.—Scholiast) well; if not, we will 
do it ourselves, that is, by ourselves. In 
the first branch of the sentence, she is 
referring to the audience; and this 
seems to be the meaning of the gloss, 
éreOy emt oxnrns elaiv. This elliptical 
mode of expression is technically called 
the oyna avavtarddoroy. It occurs 
again in Plutus 468-470 (where many 
examples of the oyxjpa are collected by 
Kuster and Bergler) and in St. Luke’s 
Gospel xiii. 9. 

537. réppar] “ Ad vulsuram utuntur 
cinere, ut pili firmius prehendi possint. 
Cf. Nub. 1088 réfpa re r:467.""—Bergler. 


540. yu Sra] Words of deprecation 
(infra 751) very frequent in Euripides. 
See Med. 337, Alc. 308, Suppl. 267, 320, 
Iph. in Aul. 1183, Helen 989. Mnesi- 
lochus, as we shall presently see, is 
quite ready for a stand-up fight; but he 
naturally deprecates a mode of attack 
which would lead to his immediate de- 
tection. 

547. MeXavirmas rodv] writing his 
Melanippes and his Phaedras; or rather, 
presenting those characters in his Plays. 
As to Melanippe see the note on 14 
supra. Phaedra, as all know, fell sick 
for love of her own stepson. Hername 
was sure to be prominent in any list of 
bad women, just as Homer’s noble and 
virtuous Penelope would be foremost 
on the roll of the good. Thus in a 
passage from Eubulus, preserved by 
Athenaeus xiii. 8, a speaker exclaims, 


O Zeus! immortal Zeus! am I the man 
To speak against the ladies? May I die 


If I don't think them excellent! You name 


-—  S 
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erirndes edpickwy Aédyous, Srrov yuvi) movnpa 
2 7 


eyéveto, Medavirras mov Paidpas re [Inveddrny de 


> 7 


te > 
ovm@moT éroina’, dtt yur) cddppwv Coker elvan. 


MN. éy® yap ofda raiztov. 


play yap ovK dv eimous 
Tov viv yuvatkev IInveddrnv, Paidpas & dnagardeoas. 


550 


3 ’ > a ~ 
TY. A. dxover, & yuvaikes, of’ elpnxey 4 mavodpyos 


Has amdoas avois av. 


MN. kai v7} Al oddérw ye 


wv 
eipnyx boa ~dvoid’ eel BotvrAcobe reo’ eira; 
> 
TY. A. ddd’ ovk av &r’ Zxois: boa yap nodes egéxeas dmavra. 


MN. pa AZ’ ovdéra tiv pupiocriy poipay dv motodpev. 


555 


érei T48’ ovdK Eipny’, dpas, os oTreyyidas AaBotoa 


ereita oipovigowev Tov ciTov. 


TY. A. émirpiBeins. 


Medea; well, I name Penelope. 

Then Clytaemnestra, you insist, was bad; 
True, but Alcestis, I reply, was good. 

Then Phaedra was immoral: true, but think 


Of virtuous 


whom ?—why bless me, whom? 


O heavens, 


My stock of virtuous names has clean run out, 
Before my wicked ones are well begun. 


556. ordeyyidas] Etorpas.—Scholiast. 
Of these strigils, or skin-scrapers, which 
were in common use at the baths to 
remove the sweat and oil from the 
bodies of the bathers, a great variety 
may be seen in the British Museum. 
They are mostly of very simple con- 
struction, not unlike our horse-scraper, 
or the segment of a hoop from a barrel. 
The ordeyyis and AnxvOos, being the 
regular concomitants of a bath, are 
frequently mentioned together: ov 
éotiv aity otdeyyis ovdé Ankvdos, Aris- 
toph. Daetaleis (Fragm. 29 in Meineke’s 
collection) ; Plato Charmides, chap. ix. 
(161); Aelian V. H. xii.29 &c. These two 
articles, when a well-to-do citizen went 


to the baths, were carried for his use 
by an attendant, who thence derived 
the somewhat abnormal name of orAey- 
ytOornkvbos or EverpoArjkvOos. 

557. ovpavifopev tov oiroyv] we tap the 
corn. KatexXpyoato elrovca ovpavitoper 
giroy. Kupias yap oipevifery ro Ta vypa 
anroonay.—Scholiast. opevitew* kupiws 
emt TOY Uypay, TO dmoamay, ~Apioropavns 
6€ Karexpnoaro, eimay “oipwvrifouev rov 
girov.—Suidas. A strigil was well 
adapted for scooping down grain, es- 
pecially grain stored away where it 
could not be reached by the hand. And 
that the women were addicted to little 
pilferings of corn is more than once 


alleged in this very Play, supra 420, 
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MN. és 7) ad rd xpé’ ef “Aratoupioy rats paorporois ddodcat 


ereita THY yadny papev— 


TY. A. rédaw’ éyd- pdvapeis. 
MN. 008’ ds tov dvdpa TO meAEKEL yuri) KaTEaTOdnCEV, 


560 


aT if 
ovk elrov: obd as happdkos érépa tov dvdp eunvev, 


los , 
ovd as bd TH WuéA@ KaTdpugév oT — 


MN. ‘Ayapyixh tov warépa. 


TY. A. e€6Ao0. 


TY. A. ravi d47 avéxt axovev; 


MN. 008’ as od ris SovAns Texovons dppev eita cavTh 


infra 813. And see Eccl. 15, 16 and 
the note there. The meaning of the 
passage, therefore, is quite clear and 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, Kuster took 
it into his head to propose that the 
word we should have expected to follow 
ovpevitoper, viz. otvoy, should be substi- 
tuted for the surprise-word ciroy; and 
this suggestion has been followed by 
every subsequent editor. ‘‘ Haec con- 
jectura,” Fritzsche truly says, “claro 
plausu excepta est a Reiskio, Berglero, 
Brunckio, Bothio, Dindorfio, aliisque 
passim”; and he himself adds his 
tribute of applause. But having ac- 
cepted and applauded it, the next thing 
is to make sense of it. And this they 
practically admit to be impossible. 
Reiske thinks that otheyyidas must be 
a corruption of some other word sig- 
nifying a straw, ‘‘probo enim Kusteri 
oivov” he adds, recognizing the cause 
of the difficulty. Brunck thinks that 
ordeyyis is not used in its ordinary 
sense, or else that the strigil must have 
had a tubular handle, through which 
the wine was sucked. Fritzsche, having 
seen the specimens in the Berlin 
Museum, knew that this would not do, 
and therefore suggests that the women 
drew the wine through a tube into the 


strigil; which could hardly, as Enger 
appears to see, be adduced as a proof 
of their good sense. All this difficulty 
is admitted to be occasioned by Kuster's 
alteration, yet nobody has returned to 
the MS. reading, which gives rise to no 
difficulty at all. . 

558. €& “Aratovpiov] The Apaturia, 
the great festival of the phratries, was 
celebrated in the same month, if not 
at the very same time, as the Thesmo- 
phoria. The first day was called the 
Adpreva, the Banqueting Day, because 
in the evening of that day the members 
of each phratria met together at a 
great civic banquet; eed) hpdropes 
dias cuvedOdvres evwxodvro.—Scholiast 
at Ach. 146; Suidas. Doubtless some 
Athenian women had been recently 
detected in the act of purloining meat 
from these banquets, for the purpose 
(Mnesilochus insinuates) of giving it 
tais waatporots, to their go-betweens. 

560. medéxer] todo dia rv KAvracprr- 
otpay, says the Scholiast; and in truth, 
Kuripides does constantly mention the 
méXexus as the weapon with which Cly- 
taemnestra slew her lord. Hec. 1279, 
Troades 361, Electra 160, 279, 1160. 
But Mnesilochus is talking not of what 
Euripides has described, but of what he 
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PY. A. of rot pd td O€@ od Karampoiter Néyouca ravrl, 


, ~ 
GAN €xrroKi@ cou Tas TroKddas. 


MN. ov 67 wd Alfa ob y awe. 


PY. A. kai piy dod. MN. kai pi dod. TY. A. A\aBe Ooipdrioy, Bidlorn. 


MN. mpécGes pévov, kayd oe vi) TH” Aprepiw— 
= ? ~ A 
MN. rov onoapoiv®’ dv karépayes, rodrov xeceiv Troijow. 


TY. A. ri dpdéoes ; 
570 


XO. rratcacde Aoopodpevaty Kal yap yuh tis hiv 


has not described, ovk cipnxé mo, and un- 
doubtedly all these accusations refer to 
some recent and well-known incidents 
of Athenian life. And another Scholiast 
rightly says ovx dro ioropias, meaning 
that there is no allusion to the old 
Clytaemnestra story. And so in the 
next example (a wife driving her hus- 
band mad with poisonous drugs) otk 
aro ioropias madatds etAnpev, add’ os ev 
And again 
as to the Acharnian parricide, as kat 
Tovurov mahu yevouevov. The Acharnian 
woman had murdered her father, and 
buried his body under the bath. In 
the Wife of Bath’s prologue 6347-54, 
Chaucer gives a list of female crimes 
very similar to that of Mnesilochus 
here. 

564. as ov] After enumerating the 
various crimes committed by Athenian 
women, he suddenly turns upon his 
antagonist herself, and charges her with 
exchanging her baby-girl with her maid- 
servant’sbaby-boy. This personal attack 
is too much for the other’s patience; 
and a personal brawl ensues which 
might well have broken up the assembly 
altogether, but for the unexpected 
diversion occasioned by the appearance 
of Cleisthenes. 


1 Attiky TovToOv yevopuévou. 


567. ékrox@] I'll pull your wool out: 
I'll comb your coxcomb for you. 

568. kat pnv idov] With these words 
she throws herself into a fighting atti- 
tude. Mnesilochus, nothing loth, follows 
her example. Thereupon she flings her 
upper garment to a friend, in prepara- 
tion for the combat. Compare the 
well-known words of Hipponax, Aaferé 
pov Ooipdrioy, kdyyo Boumddov tov dd6ad- 
pév: and see the note on Wasps 408. 

569. mpdades pdvov] Only lay a hand on 
me. In the following line he insinuates 
that, notwithstanding it is the Nnoreia, 
the woman has been indulging in a feast 
of sesamé-cake, a favourite dainty with 
Athenian women; and the recognized 
wedding-cake at Athens. See Peace 869, 
and the note on Peace 862. 

571. yurn rus] A feminine figure is 
seen approaching, which the Chorus 
naturally suppose to be a woman, but 
which turns out to be the notorious 
Cleisthenes, to whom Mnesilochus, when 
his face had been shaven into the 
similitude of a woman’s, has already 
compared himself (supra 235), and who 
in almost every Comedy of Aristophanes, 
from the Acharnians to the Frogs, is 
satirized forthe degrading effeminacy of 
his manners and habits. So thoroughly 


. 
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éomovdaxvia mporrpéxel. ply odv dpod yevérOan, 


a a , 4 
atyad’, iy’ abris Koopios mudpe’ dtra réfel. 


KA 


Sre pev diros ely bytv, éridndos rais yvdbos: 


pirar yuvaixes, Evyyevels Tovpod Tpérou, 


575 


A aA d ~ tL 
yuvarkopave yap, mpofevd 0 dpa dei. 


~ > > a “ 
Kal vOv dxovoas mpaypa mepl buay peya 


> 
oAly@ TL mpétepov Kat ayopav Nadovpevor, 


a) A ’ ~ ee 
Ako dpdowr rodr dyyehav O dyiv, iva 


oKomArTe Kal THpATE Kal pr Mpoomécy 


580 


Ce. > la ~ QA q a 
bpiv addpdktos mpaypa Oewov Kal peya. 


XO. 


A aw a - 
7i 8 éorw, © wat; maida yap o «€ikds Karel, 


ws dv ows Tas yvadOous Widas Exns- 


KA. 


€ ~ la me ey 2 , 
avTod yépovra Oedp avaréuryat THpepor. 


XO. 
KA. 


(de A 


Edpimiény odo dvdpa kndectiy tTiva 


585 


mpos mrotov epyov 7 Tivos yvopuns Xapuy ; 
iv drta BovActowwrbe Kai péddAoiTe Spar, 


2 ~ W. Led - 7 
EKELVOS €in TOY AOyoY KAaTACKOTOS. 


is he identified with the womankind, 
that the Chorus express no indignation 
at his appearance amongst them; though 
indeed his first speech contains a sort of 
apologetic excuse for his intrusion. 

572. dpod] avtt rod éyyls mapa tots 
*Arrixois.—Scholiast. The two words, 
however, have not quite the same mean- 
ing. OCleisthenes was already eyyis; 
he would not be pod until he had 
actually reached them. 

574. Evyyeveis] ra avra pot mpdrrovaat. 
—Scholiast. The words émidndos tais 
yvabos refer to the circumstance that 
his face is as devoid of hair as a woman's, 
cf. infra 583. He 1s woman-mad, yuvatko- 
pave, just as a speaker in Birds 1344 
declares himself to be bird-mad, dpr6o- 


pava. He is their mpdfe_evos, because, if 
any question arises about them among 
the men, he makes it his business to 
take their part and defend their in- 
terests, 

d81. appaxrois] unprepared, literally 
unguarded. Fritzsche refers to Thuc. i. 
117 of Sduroe eEamivaiws Exmdovy roinod- 
Hevot, appdxt@ TO orparoréd@ emumecdvtes 
x.7.’. With the last words of the line 
compare Peace 403. 

582. ri & gorw, & wai] The line is 
adapted from Wasps 1297, where see 
the note. 

585. dvaréuya] to send up, because 
the Thesmophorium was on rising 
ground; whence the first day of the 
Festival, when the worshippers went up 
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XO. kai mas NéAnOev ev yuvaigiv dv dvip; 


KA. ddgedcev attov kawériN Edpirions, 


x , b ~ 
kal TGAX adravO’ aomep yuvaik écxevacer. 


MN. weibeode rove Tatra; ris & obras dviip 


nAlos, Satis TANSpeEvos Hvelyer’ av; 


tg ? 2 % 
OUK Olopat ywy, ® TodvTitTw bed. 


KA. Anpets: éyd yap ovK dv RrAOov ayyedar, 


> , ~ n~ 
el pi) ‘Tembounv Tadta Tov odd €iddtar. 


XO. 76 rpaypa tovri Sewiv eicayyédderat. 


> > ~ ~ 
GN, @ yuvaikes, odK eALYbEy exp7y, 


GAA oKorreiv Tov dvdpa Kai (nreiv brrov 


AEANOev Huds KpuTros éyxabyjpevos. 


kal od fuvégevp adrov, as av tiv xdpw 
TavTny Te Kakeivny Exns, © mpogeve. 


KA. ¢gép' idm: tis ef mpdrn ob; 
KA. ¢nrnréat ydp éore. 


TY. A. & Aris ef pov; Krewvipou yur. 


to the temple, was sometimes called 
9 “Avodos, the Ascent. The Scholiast 
says, dvaméuyac kupios, 6:0 Kal “Avodos 7 
mpaTn A€yeTat, wap’ eviois Kal KdOodos" dia 
tiv bow Tod Geopohopiov. And again, 
émet Kal “Avodoy tiv els Td Cecpopdproy 
aquéw déyovow* eri trod yap Keira Td 
Cecpopspoyv. Confer supra 281, infra 
623, 1045. The words map’ évios kai 
Kaodos embody, of course, the ordinary 
confusion between the first and second 
days of the Festival. “Avodos means the 
Ascent of the women to the temple; 
Kd6odos, the Descent of Persephone to 
the world below. See the Introduction. 
The feelings of Mnesilochus during the 
ensuing dialogue may be more easily 
imagined than described. The next 


590 
595 
600 
MN. sot tis tpéWerat ; 
MN. kakodaiyovr éyd. 
605 


question of the Chorus, as Fritzsche 
remarks, ‘‘spirat tragoediam.” 

593. di@.os] Mnesilochus speaks with 
a keen recollection of the tortures he 
endured during the process which Clei- 
sthenes is describing. 

603. mpary ov] It is probable that he 
is addressing the First Woman; and 
the maidiov, the dummy child which her 
nurse is carrying, is doubtless, as 
Fritzsche suggests, the wine-flask dressed 
up in baby clothes which at line 690 
Mnesilochus snatches from its (supposed) 
mother’s arms. See the note on 383 
supra. 

605. KNewvipou yur] If this is the 
Cleonymus so often mentioned in the 
earlier Plays, this is his last appearance 


‘ 
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TY. A. rirOn vy AL Eng. 


er > ~ 
KA. airn od mot orpéper; pév’ avrod. 


XO. yryvdckoper dir’. 


€xouca ; MN. dtofxopat. 
a > 
MN. éagov ovpjcat p. 
5 ’ > 7 an? ’ ~ 4 ’ , 
ad & obvv mote TobT* dvapevO yap evOdd. 
XO. dvdpeve Sita Kal oxére y adriy opddpa: 
povny yap avriv, Svep, od yryveoKoper. 
KA. roddty ye xpévoy odpets ov. 
an 4 2 \ 4 lA 
oTpayyoupla yap: éxbeés Epayoy Kdépdapa. 
KA. 7é xapdapifers; od Badiet Sep’ as epé ; 
MN. zi d9rd pw Axes doOevotcar ; 
4 wt ? > 4, 
tis oT dvip col; 
Tov Ociva yryvéckers, Tov x Kobaxidar ; 
KA. rov detva; mrotov; %00 6 detr’, ds Kat moTe— 


MN. tov dciva tov Tod Seiva. KA. Anpeiv por doxeis. 


ti 7d KaKOv ; 610 
KA. dvaicyvrrés tis ef. 
MN. v7 AZ’, @ pédr\e 615 
KA. eié pot, 
MN. tov éudv dvdpa muvOdver ; 
620 


in the Comedies of Aristophanes. In 
the Acharnians and Knights he is 
satirized merely for his gross bulk and 
enormous voracity; but thenceforward 
he is known as the piaomts, the aomd- 
We may be sure that this act 
of “discretion” occurred at the battle 
of Delium, where there was a great 
casting-away of Athenian shields. 
Fritzsche thinks it an intentional stroke 
of humour that the wife of KAewvipn 
(Clouds 680) should be the first suspected 
of being a man. 

610. wot ortpéepea;] Whither are you 
turning away? So supra 230, Lucian’s 
Cataplus 25,and (metaphorically) Plato's 
Phaedrus, chap. 12 (236 8). 

616, orpayyovpt] He excuses his delay 


amroB\ns, 


by alleging that he is afflicted with 
strangury, that is, to adopt Forcellini’s 
definition, ‘‘urinae stillicidium, cum 
per intervallum et guttatim defluit; 
a orpay€é gutta, et odpoy urina.” émioyxe- 
Tika yap otpov tra kapdaua, says the 
Scholiast. 

617. ri xapSapifes] What are you water- 
cressing for? ‘‘Finxit hoc verbum,” 
as Bergler says, “a proximo xdpdapa. 
Sic in Vesp. 652, quum alter dixisset, & 
marep, alter inquit madoat, cai wo) maré- 
ptte,”” where see the note. 

620. KoéwxidSdv] Kobwxidat, Sipyos ris 
Oivnidos dudjs.—Scholiast, Photius. It 


‘is the deme to which in later times the 


orator Aeschines belonged (Lives of the 
X Orators), but we do not know where 
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MN. ¢ép ido, ri pévTor mp@rov fy ; émivoper. 


TY. A. ri dai pera robro devrepor ; 
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MN. oxdguov ZévvAN jrncer: ob yap hv apis. 


TY. A. ovdéy r€Eyers. 


> a 
68° éoriv dvip dv A€éyets. 


KA. ovdéy r€Eyers. 625 
od 6” eimé pou 
630 
MN. spovrivoper. ? 
Oeip €dOe, deip’, d Krkic beves: 
KA. ri ody trod; 635 


TY. A. dmrédvcov atirév: ovdev tyes yap réEyet. 


> > 
MN. xéreir arrodicer évvéa raidwy pnrépa; 
ITEP AS 


KA. xdAa Taxéws 7d orpébguior, dvaicyurTe ov. 


it was situated, or whether there was 
any special reason for its selection by 
Mnesilochus. With the repetition in 
this and the following lines of the 
indefinite 6 or 7 detva compare St. Chry- 
sostom’s 6 
yapeitooay (he is speaking of the mar- 
riage-arrangements in the Republic of 
Plato), Hom. iv. in 1 Cor. 30c. Dindorf 
refers to Plautus, Mercator iv. 3. 23, 
and Trinummus iv. 2. 62. 

623. dvpdOes] kal rovro mpos thy dvodoy, 
ereOr dvodos hv mpos TO tepov.—Scholiast. 
See supra 585, and the note there. 

624. éa0° érn| Every year. The Scholiast 
explains ovoxnynrpia by Pidn ovvdiaros, 
oknvas yap €avtais emoiovy mpos TO iepdy. 
We see therefore that, as a rule, two 


deiva Kai 6 Setva thy Seiva 


friends were accustomed to lodge and 
mess together. 

631. mpovmivopev] addrAndas edeEvodpeba. 
—Scholiast. We drank to each other's 
health. Pledged each other. Nothing 
but wine, even at the Thesmophoria, 
OvaBdddrer wadw ras yuvuikas os pedvoovs. 
—Scholiast. The Woman’s next words, 
as Fritzsche wittily remarks, betray the 
incommunicable secrets of the festival. 

633. oxadiov nrnce] Cf. Frogs 544, 
jitnoe aida. This is the consequence, 
he suggests, of her drinking so much 
wine. See Eupolis, cited by Athenaeus 
i. chap. 30 (178), and Epicrates, cited 
Id. vi. 81 (262 D). 

638. orpdduov| The sash or girdle which 
Agathon had been kind enough to lend 
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TY. A. ds kat oriBapd tis paiverat Kal KapTepa: 
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MN. crepidn yap clue KodK éxtnoa maerorTe. 


IY. A. viv: rére 8& pitnp foba traidwy evvéa. 


KA. aviorac’ dpbés. 


Tot TO eos WUEIS KATO ; 
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KA. kal rod oti; 
KA. ovx évyetavdi. 


TY. A. adOis és 75 mpdcber oixerau. 645 
TY. A. pi) GAAd Sedp’ Free waAW. 


> ’ a Pp 
KA. icOpév tw exes, GvOpwr: dvw TE Kal KaT@ 


him. See 251, 255, and the note on 
249 supra. 

641. orepidn] A barren stock. avr rod 
oretipa.— Scholiast. For orépipos, which 
properly means jirm, solid, is used, 
*Artix@s, for barren. See Sallier’s note 
on Moeris, s. v. orepipy, and Ruhnken’s 
on Timaeus, s. v. orepipat. 

643. a6cis karo] He is endeavouring 
to conceal the Sepudrivoy aidoiov (see the 
note on Eccl. 890) which comic actors 
wore, and the use of which Aristophanes 
in the Clouds had vainly attempted to 
discontinue. See Clouds 538. 

648. muxvdtrepov Kopwwbier| frequentius 
quam Corinthii.—Kuster. émel ras vads 
dia Tod “IoOpod cidxov KopivOior, Sore jx) 
meprepxeoOat.—Scholiast. The Corinth- 
ians, dwelling on an isthmus, with a 
port on each sea, had the inestimable 
advantage of being able to transport, 
not only their merchant vessels, but 
also, on occasion, their triremes, with 
great rapidity, from one sea to the 
other, The ships were hauled on trolleys 
(OAkods, Thuc. ili. 15) along a beaten 
track, which was from this custom 
called the Avodxés, whence d:éAxers. in 


the present line; rdv AtoAxdy, d¢ of ra 
rropOpeia tmepveo\kovolv amo THs érépas eis 
tv érépav Oadarrav, Strabo viii. 2 § 1. 
The term zuxydrepov forbids us to restrict 
the speaker’s meaning to the compara- 
tively infrequent transit of ships of 
war, though several instances of this 
transit are recorded by historians; and 
though the present allusion is probably 
due to the circumstance that, less than 
two years previously, the Corinthians 
had,in fact, unobserved by the Athenians, 
transported in this manner a consider- 
able part of their navy from the gulf of 
Corinth to the Saronic gulf. Their 
navy had been operating in the former 
gulf against the Athenian squadron 
stationed at Naupactus; but at the 
commencement of the summer season 
of B.c. 412, Thucydides tells us, the 
Spartans, planning an expedition to 
Chios, arranged that the Corinthians 
avd tis érépas Oaracons os Taxiora emt 
Thy mpos ’AOnvas vrepeveyxdvres tas vais 
Tov ‘Io@pov, should dispatch them at 
once to Chios. Accordingly the Corinth- 
ians conveyed twenty-one ships across 
the isthmus without the Athenians 
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655 


knowing anything of the matter. But 
shortly afterwards the Athenians’ at- 
tended the Isthmian games, which were 
celebrated not far from the AcoAkés, and 
so discovered what was goingon. Thuc. 
viii. 7-10. 

649. rair’] dvi rod d:a radta.— Scho- 
liast. This then is the reason why. The 
words & puapos ovros are repeated from 
Wasps 900. 

654, rois mputaveoww] It was the duty 
of the Prytanes to keep order at the 
meetings of the Ecclesia and the Council, 
employing for this purpose the Scythian 
archers who formed the police-force at 
Athens. See Ach. 54-7, Knights 665, 
Plato, Protagoras, chap. x. (319¢), and 
the notes on Kecl. 87 and 143. In the 
present case Mnesilochus had been occa- 
sioning a disturbance in the Women’s 
Ecclesia, convened by the order of their 
Council (supra 373-6); and in punishing 
the offender, the Prytanes are acting as 
the officers of the Council, infra 943. 
This means, no doubt, the Council of 
the Five Hundred, which, insensibly, 
takes the place of the SovdAy rev yuvakoy. 

655. jas roiwvy] One Man has been 


discovered in the sacred precincts, and 
the Chorus now propose to make a 
minute and thorough search, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any 
others of that hostile sex are lurking 
about where no men should be. In the 
ensuing Choral song they profess to be 
moving in and out through the place 
where the Assembly has just been held, 
peeping and peering in every direction ; 
and they wind up by saying that they 
have searched in every quarter, and 
have satisfied themselves that no other 
Man is there. But all this is a mere 
make-believe; they never really leave 
the orchestra at all. Just as in the 
Frogs, the Mystic Chorus, without 
stirring from their station, represent 
by their gestures and evolutions the 
successive stages of the Eleusinian pro- 
cession; so here the Chorus of Women, 
by their gestures and evolutions in the 
orchestra, represent the various steps of 
the vigilant and exhaustive investigation 
which they profess to be carrying out 
elsewhere, The words rds Aapmadas 
dWapevas point to another, though a 
very slight, resemblance between the 
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GAAX Ty mpdrny TpexELY XpHY os taxiot 46n KvKro. 


> 3 4 
eld vuv tyveve kal pareve mavT [€ppopéevos,] 


el tis év rérois édpatos dAdos ad éANOev Gr. 


tavrayh dé pipoy dupa, 
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two Choruses. Both enter with lighted 
torches; both extinguish them, and 
afterwards relight them. See supra 280, 
and the notes on Frogs 323, 454, and 
1524. 

656. rav 6 ivatiwv] rev éyxixAoy dro- 
Svoapévas.—Scholiast. They throw off 
their upper mantles, to enable them to 
dance more freely. 

658. mixva] They speak of the place 
where the éxcAnoia trav yuvakéy has just 
been held in terms more strictly appro- 
priate to the meeting-place of the real 
Athenian éxkdnoia. By dwdovs they 
mean the passages or aisles which 
traversed the real Pnyx, to enable the 
eitizens to reach their seats, or to go up 
to the bema without any disorder. 
There were tents in the Agora; indeed 
at one time the Scythian archers dwelt 
in tents in the midst of the Agora.— 
Scholiast on Ach. 54. But there is 
doubtless also an allusion here to the 
tents erected in the precincts of the 
Thesmophorium. See supra 624. 

662. thy mportny] First of all. This 
adverbial expression, though not so 


common as the analogous ryy raxiorny 
(Wasps 990), is yet very frequently found. 
See Hdt. i. 153 and iii. 184; Xen. Mem. 
iii. 6.10; Demosthenes, Third Olynthiac 
§ 2; Lucian’s Piscator § 39. It is a 
special favourite with Heliodorus, who 
constantly employs it in his Aethiopics: 
1.10. 26; 11.18.18; v. 22.27; vi. 18. 27. 
The meaning is not quite identical in all 
the passages cited ; and it would be im- 
possible to supply always the same sub- 
stantive Spay, 6ddy, or the like. In addi- 
tion to the simple accusative tiv mpernr, 
we find also mapa tiv mpaorny, Kata THY 
mpatny, and amd tis mpetys used in a 
similar sense. ypyv in this line is Bent- 
ley’s correction of the MS. ypy. If we 
adopt Porson’s xp7 o’, we must, I pre- 
sume, consider the Coryphaeus to be 
directing some one member of the 
Chorus to lead the way in the circling 
dance. In this case, of course, rihpy 
mpotny would lose its quasi-adverbial 
signification. 

663. pareve mavr’ [€ppwpevas]] The 
MSS. have pareve rayd rdvr’, but the line 
should be a trochaic tetrameter cata- 
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\ lod a 
kai Ta Ide, kal Ta Sedpo, 
wévr dvackére Kaos. 


Hv yap pe AdOn Spdéoas dvécia, 


[o7p. 


Y 
déce te Sikny, Kal mpods TovT@ 


tots AAs avdpdow eorat 


trapddeyp UBpews ddixwv 7 epyov 


670 


If7 "2 
abéwy Te TpdTOY> GU —- UU 


gyce & elvat te Oeods pavepads, 


belEer 7 0n 


lectic; and I have omitted ray’ and 
inserted éppapevws, not as being the 
word written by Aristophanes, but as 
carrying on the metrical swing. 
667-686. ij» yap .. . droriverat] This 
system, as Hermann first pointed out, is 
undoubtedly intended to correspond to 
that contained in lines 707-725 infra 
(ri Gy ody . . . Tvxn), although one is a 
pure Choral song, and the other a dia- 
logue between the Chorus and Mnesi- 
lochus. But each system has become so 
muddled that it is impossible now, espe- 
cially in the later lines, to bring them 
into complete harmony. And I am not 
sure that critics have not, in some cases, 
altered the true reading in one system 
for the purpose of making it correspond 
to the corrupt reading in the other. In 
the first line, however, it is clear that 
the error is in the strophe, jv yap py 
AdOn, which gives a good sense (if a man 
shall be detected in this sacrilegious act), 
but does not suitthe metre. For the line, 
both here and in 707 infra, is plainly an 
anapaestic dimeter; the long syllable of 
the concluding anapaest being, in each 


case, resolved into two short syllables, so 
forming a proceleusmatic foot, dydota 
here, -rd tis dre there. Fritzsche first 
changed py into pe, as the joint conjec- 
ture of himself, Bergk, and an unnamed 
scholar; and this alteration has been 
generally followed. Nobody has vouch- 
safed to explain this reading, which coes 
not seem altogether satisfactory, and 
certainly stands in need of some expla- 
nation. I take it to mean I/we shall dis- 
cover any man who, unperceived by me, 
has perpetrated this sacrilegious act; 
though it may also mean If we fail to 
detect him, yet the Gods will not leave him 
unpunished. The first meaning is more 
suitable to the context; the second gives 
the natural signification to jy daép. 
Each of these little lyrical systems is 
preceded by a few trochaic tetrameters. 

671. adéov re rpérav| That some words 
have dropped out here is shown both by 
the sense, and by the metre. The in- 
truder is to be made an example, not of 
“godless doings,” but of the punish- 
ment which awaits them; and the 
present line, like the corresponding one 


a ° 
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naow avOpdéras ocBifew Satpovas u— uv — 
dixaiws 7 édémovras dota, kal vopipa 675 


a” ~ v4 
pndopévous, trovety & TL KAA@S EXEL. 


an -s > + 
Kay pi) ToL@ot TadTa, Todd €OTal 


avtav brav AngOF Tis ovxX 
lad , 

bovdv Te Spay, paviais préyov, 

- 4 
Avoon TWapakoTros — u -, 

et Te Open, 

~ bd xX ee a4 

Tact eupavyns opayv €o- 


Tat yuvaét Kai Bpotoiotyr, 
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in the antistrophe (711), ought to be 
a complete anapaestic dimeter. 

674. daipovas] After this word an 
iambic dipody has been lost ; and from 
this point the antistrophical traces are 
very dimly perceivable. It seems certain 
that the strophe has been more depraved 
than the antistrophe. The verbiage 
which follows bears no resemblance to 
the usual style of Aristophanes, whose 
language and metres, like the thoughts 
they embody, are always very crisp and 
clear. ‘‘He shall show to all mankind 
that they should reverence the Gods, and 
following after what is holy, and study- 
ing what is lawful, should do the thing 


that is right.” 

683. yuvaiét kat Sporoicw] yedoias cirer, 
as ’AdéEavdpos “joay avOpwro mévre Kat 
yuvaixes tpeis..—Scholiast. Alexander 
was a Comic poet of uncertain date. See 
Meineke (Fragm. Com. Graec. iv. 555), 
who would correct the line into jay 
avOpamo S€ mévte Kal yuvaikes TérTapes. 
The joke is similar to that in the Scolium 
of Timocreon of Rhodes, which is adapted 
in Ach, 533. 

685. wapayphp aroriverat] The adverb 
mapaxpypais emphatic. The punishment 
is instant, and does not tarry. The 
XIIIth Satire of Juvenal should doubt- 
less commence 


ExrempLo quodcunque malum committitur, ipsi 
Displicet auctori. Prima est haec ultio, ete. 


instead of the jejune “ Exemplo quod- 
cunque malo” into which editors have 
corrupted the MS “Exemplo quod- 


cunque malum.” See lines 237, 238, of 
the same Satire. The Delphian oracle 
cited in Ael. V. H. iii. 43 declared 


Tois 5& KakWs péfacr Sins TEAros ovX? yporioTdv 
ov8 dnapairnrov’ ovS el Ards &yyovo elev. 


So Eusebius (H. E, VI. ix. 5), recording 
the speedy vengeance which fell upon 


the slanderers of Narcissus, says ’AA’ od 
kat 6 ths Aixns péyas dpOadrpds emt rois 


© 


——— 
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Lig 5) 
67t Ta Tapdvopa tad 7 dvdoia Beds 


Tapaxphy dmoriverat. 


685 


? ? ~ A 
GX Eryx’ Hiv dravrd tras SvecxepOar Karas. 


ovx dp@pev yodv ér’ adXov ovdér’ eyxabypevov. 


Pia. 4.4. 


Tot Tot ad hevyeEls ; ovTOS ovTOS ov pevels ; 


> xy 
Tada’ ey Tdédawwa, Kal Td madiov 
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éEaprrdcas por ppoddos amd rod tiTOiov. 


MN. 


KéxpaxOt roiro 8 ovdérore od Wopieis, 


iv ph we adn: adX évOde’, emt tev pnpior, 


mempaypevors Npeuet, werner O€ Os TaXLoTA 
tovs aaeBeis. So in the De Imitatione 
Christi 1. 6. 2 “Si autem prosecutus 
fuerit quod concupiscitur, STATIM ex 
reatu conscientiae gravatur.”’ 

689. ad, a4] As the Chorus are con- 
eluding their search, Mnesilochus sud- 
denly snatches a baby from a woman 
on the stage (apparently the First 
Woman, who has taken her baby from 
the nursemaid, supra 608), and flees 
with it to the altar of the Thesmo- 
phorian Goddesses. There he takes his 
seat with the child in his arms. See 
infra 886. 

691. dpoddos] he is off. With the 
words 70 madiov eEapndcas po ppovdos 
compare Frogs 1343 rdv ddexrpudva pov 
cuvapracaca PpovdynTAvKy. Both passages 
are probably adumbrated from some 
scene in a Kuripidean Play, possibly 
that in which Telephus, in order to gain 
a hearing, runs off with the infant 
Orestes. See the note onFrogs 855. 

692. opseis] shall feed him with sops 
and morsels. wWopos, 6 cis pixpa kexoppe- 


vos.—Etym. Magn. Cf. Knights 715; 
Lys. 19. 

693. éni rdv pypiay] over the sacrificial 
meats. 


> a a 
entxeioOat. €k d€ Tov meptexopévou TO mept- 


= A Bit ae 
T&v Bopay, ard Tod Td pypia émava 


€xov etev.—Scholiast. “emi ray pnpior,” 
says Fritzsche, “bene Schol. Ray. exponit 
ent Tov Bapuoy, qui melius etiam dixisset 
ent tov Bwpov.” This is doubtless correct, 
for pnpioy cannot be understood of the 
infant’s limbs, as a mere ordinary dimi- 
nutive of unpay. But, of course, it must 
not be supposed that there were really 
any “pieces cut from the victim’s 
thighs” or any sacrificial knife (not- 
withstanding the words paxaipa r7jde) on 
the altar of the Twain Goddesses, Mnesi- 
lochus speaks in a high tragic vein, and 
is probably adopting the very words, if 
not of the Telephus, of some other 
tragic play. Indeed, throughout the 
scene the language is the language of 
tragedy. The incident, though analo- 
gous to that in the Acharnians (826 
seqq.), differs widely in its details, 
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mrnye paxalpa tHe powias préBas 


Kabaipatace: Bopdv. 


TY. A. & raédau’ éyd. 


695 


yuvaikes, ovK apnger ; ov moddry Bory 


aA lot 'g 
otnoecbe Kai Tpotratov, dAAa TOD povou 


- 
Téxvov pe mrepioecO dmrocrepouperny ; 


XO. 


2 et 
€a Ea. 


@ mrétviat Moipat, ri réde Sépkopat 


~ ee " 
VEOX HOV aU TEPAS ; 


700 


as dravt ap éorl rodApns epya kavaicyxvrtias. 


olov ab dédpaxev Epyov, olov avd, pirat, TO6e. 


MN. ofov bpdv efapdger tiv &yav avdadiar. 


a lol > ‘ \ 7 
XO. tadra 847 od Sewd mpdypat éoti Kal mEepaitepo ; 


TY. A. dewd 896’, doris y exer pou Eapmadoas 7d masdiov. 


XO. 


ti dv ovv eirrot mpos Tabrad Tis, dre 


~ lod 2 ~ 
Towadra mov 60 dvairyxuvTet ; 


MN. 


697. rporaior] We are still on tragic 
ground, and the language employed is 
not exactly appropriate to the matter 
in hand. The expressions iordvat Bony, 
to raise a war-cry, and ioravat rporratoy, to 
erect a trophy, are very familiar, and here 
constitute a call to arms, to defeat the 
aggressive manceuvre of Mnesilochus. 
Some, indeed, take rpomaiovy as an ad- 
jective, connected with Bony, a war-cry 
which may turn our enemy to flight. But 
this can hardly be the true meaning. 
And, in fact, Mnesilochus has already 
taken flight, and the object of the woman 
(supra 689) is to stay him. 

704. éegapdfe] The MSS. and early 
editions read éeéap£, without sense or 
metre. Bentley suggested either éfa- 


KoUT@ MEvTOL ye Témavpal. 


pam or e€apaéet, and one or other of 
these conjectures is adopted by Brunck 
and all subsequent editors. ¢&apaéer 
seems to me indubitably right. The ofoyr 
with which the line commences must 
necessarily carry on the idea of the 
double oiov of the preceding line, ofoy 
dedpaxev Epyov ; oiov eEapagéerx.t.A. Those 
who read efapdéo translate it, with 
Reiske, O quam pulchre vobis nimiam 
vestram audaciam excutiam, which en- 
tirely ignores the sense in which ofov 
has just been employed, a sense rendered 
emphatic by repetition. 

705. ded kat reparrépw] Dreadful, and 
more than dreadful. Compare Birds 416, 
amora Kal mépa, incredible, and more than 
incredible. Ovxouv Sewdy, & yi Kai Geol, 
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1, As 


? 2 
aXX ovdv Fes dOev od Hev€er, 


710 


pavrws 7 amodpas ovtrore NéEELS 


ofov Sdpdaas diédus epyor, 


Aner OF Kakév. 


MN. rodro pévror pt) yévorro pndapas, aredyopat. 


XO. ris ody cot, ris dv cbppaxos éx bedy 


715 


abavdrov Oa ~dv adixois epyors ; 


MN. parnv Aadeire thy 8 eye odk ddjow. 


XO. adr’ ob pa Td Oe@ Tay’ od 
la y Soe Fs a 
xaipov icws eu evuBpreis, 
Abyous Te AéEELS dvocious: 
abéo.s Epy- 

ols yap avrapenpopecdd o’, 
a pee. 3 x ~ 
@oTrEp Elkos, avTl TOVEE. 


720 


Pet 
taxa 8 petaBarodo én xaxdv érep- 


, s yey 4 
OTpo7TroV o ETTEX EL TUX1)- 


725 


GA Tdode piv AaBeiv xphy o, Exépery Te ToY ~Urov, 


kal mépa Sevvod; exclaims Demosthenes 
in his “ First against Stephanus” 90. So 
Eusebius (H. H. II. v. 3) says that the 
sufferings of the Jews during the last 
siege of Jerusalem were dewa kai mépa 
decvav. Much in the same way Theodoret, 
(H. HE. I. vii. 11) decvov cai dyav Sewodr. 
The first four words of the present line 
are repeated from Wasps 417. 

710. dev ov hevéer] The reading of the 
MSS. and editions generally is 66ev Fxeus, 
which can only be translated, as Bentley 
translates it, Unde quidem veneris nescio. 
But the women knew perfectly well 
whence he came: the line is an ana- 
paestic dimeter, and the true reading 
may be gathered from the scholium eis, 
gnoiv, eis tas xeipas nuav, dev od pevéy. 


721. dOéos ¢pyots| Mnesilochus has 
been guilty of the grossest sacrilege by 
entering the Temple of the Thesmo- 
phorian Goddesses: the Women will 
requite him by acts of equal sacrilege, 
for they will burn him at the altar. 
“Tmpium et nefandum est,” says Bergler, 
“violare eum qui ad aram confugerit: 
hune autem mulieres volunt combu- 
rere.” 

726. dda rd be] To this line the MSS. 
(H originally, and R as corrected) prefix 
the words mpos ras yuvaikas, meaning that 
up to this time the Chorus have been 
addressing Mnesilochus, but that now 
they turn to the Women: though, indeed, 
the exhortation is specially directed to 
the bereaved mother. It is she who is to 
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~ ta a7 , 
Kal xataldew Tov mavodpyov, muprodelv 8 éaov TaxXoS. 
40 4 
TY. A. ‘oper émi ras kAnpartisas, © Mavia. 


Kayo o amodeiéw Oupdroma THpEpor. 


MN. 


bpanre kai kdrabe: od de 76 Kpntexoy 


730 


adrrddv0t Taxéws: Tob Oavdrov 8, & maidtor, 


povnv yuvatkav aiTi@ Thy pntépa. 


Ta > / 
rouTl tl éotw 3; aokos éyéved 1 Kopn 


~ 4 
oivouv mAéws, Kal Tatra Ilepoixas Exov. 


@ Oeppérata yuvaikes, @ ToticTaTat, 


735 


Kak travros bpeis pnxavepevat weely, 


take some of the bystanders, bring out 
the firelogs, and (wupzoXeiv) make a con- 
flagration of Mnesilochus. On rdode see 
the note on 295 supra. 

728. kAnparidas | Faggots of vine branches. 
KAnparives, ai ek Tov KAnpaTov Séopat.— 
Hesychius. She addresses this line to 
her servant; the next, to Mnesilochus. 

729. Ovpadora] omwOnpa.—Schohast. 
A sparkle of fire: see Ach. 321. But the 
name is also applied to a red-hot cinder, 
and that appears to be its meaning here. 
Ovpddrores, of Kexavpévor dvOpakes, 7) TpI- 
kavta Eva, 7) omwOnpes.—Photius. Oupd- 
ow, 7 Avyyuddns Tod mupds avadopd. Ties 
dé, EvAov kexavpévoy, 7) Sadév.— Hesychius. 
Ovpddrares, of dmodedepevor THs Ovrews 
avOpakes, of Hikavrou.—Suidas. kal eioly 
of Oupddores of ipixavtoe avOpaxes.— 
Pollux x. segm.101. With these words 
they go out to fetch the bundles of fire- 
wood. Mnesilochus proceeds to unpack 
the baby. 

730. 1rd Kpnrixdr] eidos inariov. nui- 
eorat O€ @s matdioy, kal broSymara (infra 
734) €xet 6 doxds.—Scholiast. Hesychius 
describes it as inaridvoy Nerdy Kal Bpayd. 


It was evidently a soft little robe, suit- 
able for enwrapping an infant’s limbs. 
As to Hepotxai, a woman’s slippers, see 
Clouds 151, Lys 229, Hecl. 319. 

735. & Oeppdsrarat yuvaixes] On ascer- 
taining that the baby is not a real baby 
at all, but a large leathern bottle full 
of wine, Mnesilochus desists awhile from 
his operations, and apostrophizes “ this 
most headstrong and most winebibbing 
race of women.” -They are, or rather 
their bibacity is, the ruin of their 
husbands’ chattels, which they sell or 
pawn to get wine; and also of their own 
labours of the loom, which can be carried 
out only by steady hands and sober 
heads. They ruin their husbands, and 
benefit only the vintners. 

738. rois oxevapiow] Gmavta yap évexa 
Tov mueiv €véxupa Tiderat kal mimpaoKeTat.— 
Scholiast. Iam not sure that this ex- 
planation is not intended, and rightly 
intended, to refer to 77 xpdxy as well; 
but Kuster’s interpretation of the latter 
words, “sensus est, ebriosas mulieres et 
vino deditas parum et male texere,” has 
obtained universal acceptance. The 
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@ péya karjros adyabdr, jpiv 8 ad Kaxov, 


kakov O& kal Tots oxevapiois Kal TH KpoKn. 
TY. A. wapéBadXe odds kAnparidas, d Mavia. 


MN. wrapdéBadr€ dita: od 8 améxpiwai pot Todt. 


X ~ /, 
TouTL TeKelv nS ; 
HVveyKov. 
MN. ztpixérvAov 7) m&s; elré pot. 


MN. #veyxas ot; 


> 7 > 
amédvoas, ovatcxuvTé, pou Td matdiov 


Tuvvovrov ov. 


740 
TY. A. kat déka pavas ar’ eyo 
TY. A. vt thy” Apres. 
TY. A. ré pe jpydéco; 
MN. tuvvoiro; TY. A. pixpdv vy Ala. 745 


MN. réo° ern St yéyover; Tpeis Xoas 4 rérrapas ; 


women now return with the faggots. 
They do not at first perceive that their 
enemy has discovered the fraud about 
the baby. 

741. d€xa pavas] The period of gesta- 
tion is about 280 days, which we, reckon- 
ing by calendar months, commonly 
describe as 9 months, but which the 
Greeks, reckoning by lunar months, in- 


variably describe as 10 months. Fritzsche 
refers to Hdt. vi. 69, Menander (cited by 
Aulus Gellius iii. 16), Terence, Adelphi 
III. iv. 29, Plautus, Cist. I. ii. 15, Pompo- 
nius ap. Non. s.v. verminare, and Varro 
Fragm. p. 318 ed. Bipont; and Dr. 
Blaydes to Moschus, Id. iv. 84, Virgil, 
Ecl. iv. 61. To which I may add Eur. 
Ion 1486, where Creusa says, 


And the months swept round till the tenth month came, 
And I bare unto Phoebus a child of shame.—Way. 


And the first fragment of Bacchylides 
(ed. Kenyon) which relates the marriage 
of Minos and Dexithea, dexdrm & Evédv- 
Tiov pnvi téx evmddxapyos Kovpa. And 
finally Plautus, Truculentus II. iv. 48. 
She appeals to Artemis as the goddess 
presiding over childbirth. Cf. Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum ii. 27. 

743. rpixdrvdov] About a pint and a 
half of our measure. The Woman now 
for the first time comprehends that he 
has unswathed the baby and found the 
bottle. In the next line but one, he holds 
it out for her inspection. 

746. rpeis Xoas i) rérrapas;] Three 


Pitcher-feasts, or four? For, as Brunck 
observes, “per Xoas intelligendum tiv 
Tov Xoov éopriv, cujus frequens in 
Acharnensibus mentio.” Xdes was the 
name of the second day of the Anthe- 
steria, and this is one of the many 
passages which seem to show (contrary 
to Boeckh’s contention) that the Anthe- 
steria and the Lenaea were two names 
for one and the same festival. For the 
age of the wine would surely be measured 
from the date of the Lenaea when the 
wine was made; just as Theocritus 
(xiv. 16) speaks of wine rerépay eréwv 
oxeddv as ard Kava, nearly four years old 
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a 


TY. A. cyeddv tocobrov xdoov éx Aovycior, 


adAN amddos avré. 
TY. A. éumpyooper toivuy ce. 


airn & amocgaynoerat par avrixa. 


MN. pa tov “ArréAXA@ TovToyi. 
MN. wavy y éumipumpate 


750 


TY. A. pi 690’, inered@ o> GN Ee 6 re xpy ges mrolet 


birép ye TovTov. 


from the wine-press, that is, from the 
time of making. In the Woman’s answer 
here, I take oxedov to be a qualified assent 
to the preceding question. Ita fere est; 
you are not far wrong. It is three or 
four years old (she does not distinguish 
between these two figures) plus the time 
which has elapsed sincethe last Dionysia, 
that is, since the last Pitcher-feast. 
“Pere tantum, et quantum effluxit tem- 
poris ab ultimis Anthesteriis.’—Brunck. 
The Thesmophoria were celebrated some 
eight months after the Anthesteria. This 
seems to have been a very fine bottle for 
its years; not like the diminutive flask 
of wine which an admirer gave to 
Phryne. It’s ten years old, he said; It’s 
mighty little for its age, said Phryne. 
Athenaeus xii. 49. The same repartee 
is attributed (Ath. xiii. 47) to Gnathaena 
who, like other noted wits, obtained 
credit not only for her own smart say- 
ings, but for many others of a similar 
character. And a kindred witticism is 
recorded of Cicero (Macrobius, Sat. ii. 3) 
who, when his host-was pressing upon him 
some very moderate wine as Falernian 
forty years old, observed, It bears its 
years remarkably well (bene aetatem fert): 
meaning that no one would suspect it 
of being so old. 

748, pa roy Addo rovroyi] Not it, by 


MN. ¢uAdrexvés tis el pice. 


Apollo. The reading of the MSS. and 
editions is pa rov AwdéAX@ rovrori, which 
the Latin translators, Andrea Divo and 
Kuster, took in a similar sense, whilst 
Bothe explained rovrovi by rév doxdy. 
But Brunck, in revising Kuster’s trans- 
lation, saw that the words must mean 
No, by Apollo here, and Fritzsche, after 
suggesting rovroyl, was content to be- 
lieve that Mnesilochus is addressing the 
statue of Apollo ’“Ayueds, of which Pollux 
(iv. segm. 128) says, emt ris oxnvis Kat 
*Ayuteds Exerro Bapds mpd ray Ovpay. But 
the language of Pollux, mpd rév 6upar, 
shows that he 1s speaking only of scenes 
which represented the exterior of a 
house, and in such cases the mpo6vpou 
mporvAatos Would naturally be stationed 
before the door. Such was the case, as 
we know, in the Wasps (see the note on 
Wasps 875); and such was also the case 
in the line of Menander which Fritzsche 
cites from Suidas (s.vv. vat wa 7d) paprv- 
popat tov *Ard\Aw Todrov, Kal Tas Ovpas, 
as the last words plainly show. And 
here too, so long as the scene repre- 
sented the outside of Agathon’s house, 
there would doubtless be an *Ayueds at 
the door. But now that the scene has 
changed, and we are within the precincts 
of the Thesmophorium, there could be 
no ’Ayueds for Mnesilochus to adjure. 
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GAN oddity Frrov 48 dmochayroerat. 


TY. A. otuo téxvov. 


aed > Zz ? a ~ 2? > ~ , 
iv ovv 76 y aiva Tob Téxvov Tovpod AdBo. 


dds por 76 opdytov Mavia, 


755 


MN. dry’ atts, xapiotpar yap &v ye robt7é cot. 


TY. A. kaxds dzrédor’, ds POovepds ef kal dvoperis. 


And though the old translators gave 
rourovi! a meaning which it could not 
bear, I think that they were guided by 
a sound Aristophanic instinct, and that 
their meaning must be obtained by 
reading pa roy ’Aré\A@ Tovroyi. There 
is a similar confusion between rovrovl, 
and rovroyi infra 880. 

752. tmép ye rovrov| In his stead: like 
the dixaos irép adixay of St. Peter 1. 3. 18. 
She would sooner lose her life than her 
wine : “ potius vult amittere vitam quam 
vinum,”’ as Bergler says. 

754, opayov|] ro tod aiparos Sexrikdy 
ayyeioy, 6 eimev 6 mounrns (Homer, Od. iii. 
444) auviov.—Suidas s.v., an explanation 
borrowed from, and doubtless represent- 
ing the true reading, now a little con- 
fused, of the Scholium here. Eustathius, 
in his commentary on the above-men- 
tioned line of Homer, says, ’Arrikoi 
opayoy TO ToLodTov ayyeioy ekddovy. And 
although Photius s. v., after explaining 
the word to mean 16 dyyciov eis 6 rd aipa 
tav opatopévav tepelay Séxovra, adds 
mepiomarat 7 Sevtépa ovdAdaBn, there seems 
no doubt that both forms, oddyov and 
opayciov, were, as Fritzsche contends, 
employed to denote the sacrificial bowl. 
Pollux, as he observes, uses the two 
forms indiscriminately, Book x segmm. 
65 and 97, and Hesychius spells the 


word oddyov; whilst Fritzsche’s own 
emendation of Iph. in Taur. 335, mpés 
xépuiBas kal opdyov e&émeuwé go, Seema 
at least as probable as Musgrave’s mpis 
xepuiBas te kal odaye? ereumé cor. On 
the other hand odayeiov is probably the 
more common form. But here neither 
the pou nor the rd can be spared. 

756, dmey’ airé| Mnesilochus, prepar- 
ing to drain the contents of the wine- 
skin, still speaks of it as a victim which 
he is about to sacrifice. Compare Lysi- 
strata 202. The Woman therefore calls 
for the sacrificial bowl, which was held 
underneath by the priest to catch the 
blood of the victim, her object being to 
get for herself a few drops of the precious 
liquid contained in the wine-skin. He 
does not object to her performing this 
part of the priest’s duty, especially as 
he intends that every drop of the wine 
shall go down his own throat, and none 
shall fall into the bowl beneath. To the 
Woman’s disgust therefore she receives 
for her perquisite as priestess, not a 
drop of wine, but merely the empty 
wine-skin, the entire contents of which 
Mnesilochus has drained. 

757. pOovepos x.7.d.] Grudging and 
unfriendly, for not leaving her a drop 
of the wine. 


‘ 
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MN. tour? rd déppa ris lepetas ylyverat. 

TY. A. ri ris lepelas ytyverat; MN. tovri Aafe. 

KPI. radavrérn Mika, ris e€exdpnoé ce; 
ris Thy ayanntiy maida covEnphcato ; 

TY. A. 6 mavodpyos odros. dAN’ érerdymep Tapet, 
didragov adrov, iva haBodoa Krerobevnv 
roiow mputdveow & meroiny ovtos ppdcw. 

MN. éye 67 tis €orat pnxavh cwrnpias ; 
ris meipa, Tis émivol; 6 wey yap aitios 
Kd éoxvdriocas és Toravrl mpdypata 
ov gaivet ottrm. épe tiv’ odv av &yyedov 
méuatp em adtov; of éyd Kai di) wépov 


. 


760 


765 


758. ro Séppal amd €Oovs. éxdeppara- 
cares yap Ta fepeta, Siddact Ta déppata 
rais lepeiats. exxéas ody Tov oivoy, xapiferat 
avr7y tov doxéy.—Scholiast. Kuster refers 
to a statement which is found, in almost 
identical terms, in the Scholia on Wasps 
695 and Plutus 1185, vépos jv ra trode 
nopeva THs Ovoias rovs tepéas NapBavew, a 
eiow oiov dépyara kal K@Xal. 

760. radavrarn| Another Woman now 
comes in, full of commiseration for this 
most unfortunate Mica. Her name, as 
she herself informs us, infra 898, is 
Critylla: and she remains on the stage 
till all the actors go out before the great 
dance-song, infra 947, eéfexdpnoé ce 
literally means has swept or cleaned you 
out: but here it is used as if from xédpy, 
has deprived you of your child. 

763. AaBodoa Krevobévnv| Cleisthenes 
has already gone, supra 654, to tell the 
Prytanes what has occurred. Mica will 
now go herself to invoke their aid, over- 
taking Cleisthenes, and bringing him 


with her, as the recognized Women's 
Advocate. Having thus adroitly shifted 
to Critylla’s shoulders the duty of keep- 
ing guard on Mnesilochus, she at once 
leaves the stage, and Mnesilochus com- 
mences a soliloquy on his own alarming 
situation. Observe that in 767 it is 
Euripides who has involved him in this 
scrape : in 651 supra, it was he himself; 
but of course both statements are true. 
770. &k rod TadapnSovs] The Palamede 
of Euripides is said to have been ex- 
hibited in the early spring of B.c. 415, 
together with the Alexander, the still 
extant Troades, and a satyric drama 
called the Sisyphus.—Aelian V. H. ii. 8. 
Palamede was put to death by the 
Achaeans in Troyland, on a false charge 
of treachery; and his brother Oeax, 
wishing to send intelligence of his fate 
to their father Nauplius in Euboea, hit 
upon the device of writing it upon oar- 
blades, and launching the oar-blades 
into the Aegean sea. Mnesilochus de- 
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> A ~ : 
ex Tod Iladapndous: as exelvos, Tas mAdTas 


pipo ypdédor. 


, 
GAN ov mépevowv ai mrdTau. 


r 4 > 4 > 
m760ev ody yévowr dv por mAdTaL; wédev; mébEr; 


> a > A A 
tho dv ef tadl raéyddwar avti tov wAaTov 


ypapov Siappirroue; BéAtLov Todd. 


4 7 ~ ~ > 
éddov yé To. Kal Tadra, Kaxely’ Hy évdov. 


> A 5) 8 
@® XELDES Eat, 


éyxetpety xpiv Epy@ tmopipe. 


775 


dye 67) muvdkov ~eatav S€AToL, 


déEacbe opidrns odrxovds, 


vd 2 “A rd wy 
kipukas éuav poxOwv: oipot, 


TouTi 76 PO pox Onpor- 


780 


termines to send news of his misad- 
venture to Euripides in a similar way, 
but the difficulty is that he has got no 
oar-blades. However, he soon thinks of 
a substitute. Massinger, in the Great 
Duke of Florence V. i, makes his prisoner 
write his sad story with a diamond ring 
on a pane of glass which he then throws 
out of the window. 

773. tayddpar | Votive tablets: mivaxes 
yap hoay ev t@ iep@, Kal ard TovTwy haBov 
ypaet, kal pinre adras, éywr, AmedOere, 
onpavare Evpuridy.—Scholiast. See infra 
778. 

776. & Xelpes épat} It is impossible to 
say how much of this little anapaestic 
system is borrowed, or parodied, from 
Euripides, and how much of it is purely 
Aristophanic. We cannot suppose that, 
in the Tragedy, Oeax was represented on 
the stage in the act of launching his 
oar-blades on the waves. The deed must 
have been narrated in the speech of 
some Messenger, or described in some 


choral song. Fritzsche gives to Euripides 
lines 778-780 (dye 5—pdyOov), and 783, 
784 (Bdoxer’—rayéws ypy). With the 
Doricisms keiva ravra in the last line 
Porson compares Kurip. Hec. 163 ro/av, 
7) Tavray 7) Keivay, orelyw; Probably the 
first three words, & yetpes eual, are also 
Euripidean, and are to be considered as 
standing apart, so that Aristophanes felt 
himself justified in commencing the 
next line with a vowel. On the other 
hand, Euripides could have had nothing 
to do with the play on words which, as 
Fritzsche observes, runs through the 
passage: yeipes, eyxeipetv; pdxOav, pox- 
Onpdv; mopipo and répov supra 769. For 
épyov mépipov, to quote the same com- 
mentator, means in this passage ‘‘ faci- 
nus, quod épov, viam salutis ostendat.” 

781. ro pa]. This R. He has got to 
the third letter of his friend’s name, 
according to the Scholiasts: os Etpuridny 
ypaper, ev @ rd p, says one; and another, 
év TO ypapew 7d TOU Evpuridov dvopa, rovTd 
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XGpeEL, KOpEL. 


molav avAaKka ; 


’ 
Bdoxer’, éme’yere madoas Ka’ ddovs, 


Pah 4 la ua 
KElVQ, TAUTE TAX EWS XP: 


XO. hpeis rolvuy pads adras ed A€E@pev TapaPacat. 


785 


a - -~ ee 2 
kairo was TLs TO yuvatketov PiAov Kaka TOAX ayopevel, 


as wav éopev Kaxoyv dvOporos Kag Huav éotw dravta, 


épides, veikn, otdos apyadéa, Avi, TOAEpOS. 


pepe OF ver, 


+ ~ wo ~ > 
ei kakov eopev, TL yapelO’ jas, eimep aAnO@s Kakdv Eeoper, 


- 2 ~ 
Kamayopevere pyr e€edOeiy unr exxvacay adovat, 790 


aN odtwat ToAAH orrovd7 Td Kaxov Botvrecbe hudarrewv ; 


Tf? > 
kay €£€\0n 7d yovatdy trot, Kad’ etpnT adro Oipacw, 


gynow. The words which follow, xapet, 
xXepet, are supposed by Fritzsche to be 
part of the message to Euripides, Mnesi- 
lochus repeating aloud what he is 
writing; veni, venti, Euripides. But 
xwpec would not mean veni; and Enger 
is no doubt right in thinking them to be 
addressed to the opiin with which he is 
cutting his message on the wood. Move 
on, move on, he says, as he carefully 
guides the instrument over the surface ; 
but presently it makes too deep or too 
prolonged a cut, and he can only exclaim 
moiay avaxa (subaud. yopei); There's a 
Surrow for you. When he has finished, 
he flings the tablets hither and thither 
about the stage. 

785. eis roivuy]. Here follows, if not 
the last Parabasis proper which Aristo- 
phanes ever wrote, at all events the latest 
which has survived. The introductory 
line is, or does duty for, the Commation. 
In general, before the Parabasis com- 
mences, all the actors are withdrawn 
from the stage, and when it concludes, 


we are confronted with an entirely new 
scene. Here however Mnesilochus is, 
apparently, unable to leave, and Cri- 
tylla remains to guard him; and conse- 
quently the Parabasis marks no change 
in the position of the actors; and when 
it is over, the thread is taken up un- 
broken. 

787. éopev xaxdv] They may well de- 
clare that everybody says so, fer the 
maxim kakoy yuvaixeshad been a common- 
place with the poets from the earliest 
time. The very first words of Comedy 
that have come down to us are 


"Akovere, AEws. Lovoapiov Aya rdde, 
YTids diAivov, Meyapdbev, Tpirodioxtos* 
KAKON I'YNAIKE>: GAX’ Spws, & Syydrar, 
ov éoriv oikeiy oixiavy dvev Kakod, 


kal ydp 7O yijpat, kal 7d pt) yijua, Kady. 


And it would be easy to frame an ample 
catena of similar libels on womankind 
from the poets who flourished both 
before and after the time of Susarion. 
Bergler thinks that the repetition of 
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_ Havias paivecd’, ods xpiy onévde kal xalpew, elrep ddnbas 


Ba A 
evoobev eipere ppoddoy 7d Kakodv kal pi KaTedapBdver’ evdov. 


Kav KataddpOwpev év dddotplov tatfovcat Kal KomiGcat, 795 


Tas TIS TO KaKOv TOTO (nTEL WEpi TAS KAivas TeEpLVOTTaY. 


kav éx bupidos mapaximrwpev, Td Kaxdv Cnreire Oedobat 


kav aicxuvOcio’ dvaxwphon, ToAd waddov was émbvpet 


avdOts 7b Kakdy Tapaktrpay ideiv. 
~ > 
tpav éecpev Tord BeAriovs, Bdcavés Te mdpectw idécba. 


Bdcavov dépev mérepot yxelpous. 


tpeis & Huas. 


obras nets émidnrAws 
800 
Hueis pev ydp paper byas, 


oxevdpueba ) KdvtiTOGpuev mpods Exacror, 


mapaBddrAovea THs TE yuvaikds Kal Tdvdpos Tobvop’ éExdorov. 


xaxoy in the passage before us is pointed 
at the speech of Hippolytus (Eur. Hipp. 
616, 617, and 625-631), where indeed 
the changes are rung on kakov (as a 
description of women) through several 
lines. 

790. pyr’ e&ed\Ociv] That married 
women, as well as maidens, were ex- 
pected, as a general rule, to keep within 
the precincts of the house, is of course 
well known. The atdeos Oipa, or outer 
door, was the limit for the former; the 
pécavdos, or inner door, the limit for the 
latter. Menander (in Stobaeus 74. 11) 
says, 


‘ a = v © , , 
Tovs THs yaperhs Opovs bmepBaives, yvvat, 
Thy avAwov’ mépas yap avALos Ovpa 
édevdépa yuvaial vevdpmuar oixias, 


- Meineke, as others had done before him, 
refers these lines to the ‘Iépeca of Menan- 
der, and in commenting upon them cites 
from Philo de Legg. Spec. p. 803 c the 
statement given above as to the limits 
within which married women and 


maidens respectively were accustomed 
to keep themselves. 

795. maitovca]| That is, as Fritzsche 
suggests, in some festal ceremony, infra 
947, 983. He translates the passage, 
Atque si domi alienae obdormiverimus 
diem agentes festum lusuque fatigatae, 
unusquisque hoc malum (uxorem) quaerit, 
lectos circumtens. 

797. (nreire OeacOa]| The alteration, 
universally accepted, of the manuscript 
(nret 70 Kakov rea Oat into 70 Kakoy (ynretre 
OcaoOa is due to the late Bishop Kaye, 
a very excellent scholar, On Porson’s 
death, it was doubtful whether Monk 
(afterwards Bishop of Gloucester), Kaye, 
or Dobree, would be selected to fill the 
vacant chair. Monk was chosen, and 
Kaye was made Regius Professor of 
Divinity and afterwards became Bishop 
of Lincoln. His name was a puzzle to 
Fritzsche, who says ‘‘ Dobraeus breviter, 
ut solet, Lege cum J. Kaye r6 kakov (ynretre 
Geaa Oat. Moriar,si hunc Criticum J. Kaye, 
niger anne albus sit, notum habeo.” 
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Navorpdyns pv ¥ irrev éorly Xappivos: dfjda de rdpya. . 
kal pev 61 kal KrAeopav xelpov mavTws Sjmov YaraBakxovs. 805 
mpds ’Apicropdyny d& xpdvov modAob, mpos Exetyny TIY Mapaéor, 
kal Srparovixny, tyav ovdels odd’ eyxetpel morepifev. 

adN EdBovAns trav mépvolv tis BovdAeuTis eat apeivov 
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804. Navowudyns x. t- A.] They bring 
forward for comparison five female 
names, Nausimache, Salabaccho, Aristo- 
mache, Stratonice, and Eubule. Sala- 
baccho, we know, was a bold and vulgar 
courtezan, but, notwithstanding the 
guesses of the Scholiast, there is no 
reason for placing any of the others in 
the same category. They stand on quite 
a different footing. It is for her character, 
not for her name, that she is intro- 
duced; the others are selected solely for 
their names, and possibly are not in- 
tended to represent any particular indi- 
viduals. 

The name Nausimache signifies a 
Naval engagement; and Charminus, a 
well-known Athenian officer of the day, 
is said to be unequal to Nausimache, 
Navoipayns irrev, in reference to his 
defeat, frray, in a naval engagement 
which occurred off the little island of 
Syme about a year before the exhibition 
of this Play. He was stationed there 
with a squadron of twenty Athenian 
ships, to intercept some Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, sailing northward ; 
when the entire Peloponnesian fleet, 
moving southward from Miletus, sud- 
denly resolved to swoop down upon 
Syme, and attempt to surprise him 
there. They arrived unseen at the 
other side of the islet, but in the night, 
which was wet and dark, some ships 


became detached from the main body, 
and at daybreak were fully visible to 
Charminus. Thinking them to be the 
reinforcements for which he was lying 
in wait, he immediately attacked them 
with vigour and success; when suddenly 
the whole Peloponnesian fleet came 
swinging round the corner of the island, 
and began to close him in on every 
side; so that he was glad to escape with 
the loss of six Athenian vessels: Thuc. 
vili. 41, 42. It was plain therefore, 
from what actually happened (dy\a Sé 
tapya), say the Chorus, that Charminus 
was not equal to Nausimache. 

805. SadaBaxxods] This is not the first 
time that this notorious tépyn has been 
compared with, and pronounced supe- 
rior to, a violent and unprincipled 
demagogue. In Knights 765 Cleon 
ranks himself next in merit to Lysicles, 
Cynna, and Salabaccho; and here she 
holds a similar position in respect of 
Cleophon, the leading demagogue of 
the later years of the Peloponnesian 
War. It was not however until some 
months after the exhibition of this Play 
that he commenced his fatal policy of 
inducing the Demus to reject every 
overture of peace from the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy. 

806. ’Apiorouaynv] They identify the 
names of ’Apicroudyn and Erparorikn with 
the victory of Marathon, with which, 
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‘ aye ~ 7 ’ A 
_ tapadods érépm tiv Bovrclav ; od8' adbrds roiTd ye dices. 


er ~ aA Aa 
otTws Weis TOAD BeArious Tay avdpadv edy sued” eiva. 


810 


OQ? FA , 
od dv kXépaca yuri) Cevyer Kata TevTHKovTa TéAaYTA 


és moAw €or TOV Snpooior: ArN’ iv Ta péyia’ KHeAnTaL 


la 2 \ y 
poppov mupav tavdpos KréYrac’, adOnpepoy adr’ dwédoxev. 


they say, no man would venture to com- 
pete. The words xpdvov moddov are 
usually connected with éyxetpez, nemo 
vestrum a longo jam tempore ne conatur 
quidem certare; but having regard to 
their position, it seems more reasonable 
to treat them as genitives of Age (as one 
says, ‘a man eray tpiaxorta”’), the famous 
battle of long ago. 

808. EdBovAns] This is an allusion to 
the tame surrender by the popularly 
elected Council of Five Hundred of their 
high offices of state to the usurping 
Four Hundred; an event which, like the 
defeat of Charminus, took place about 
a year before the exhibition of the 
present Play. On this subject, and its 
bearing on the date of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, the reader is referred to 
the Introduction. In the name EvBovAn 
there is of course a play on the words 
Bovdelav, Bovdevrns. And possibly the 
speaker is referring to Eubule, one of 
the three daughters of Leos (rod Aew 
xépa), who died to save Athens in her 
hour of peril, and in whose honour the 
grateful Athenians erected the Acwxdproy, 
the fane of the daughters of Leos. See 
Aelian V. H. xii. 28 and the Commen- 
tators there. And certainly the sacrifice 
of Eubule and her sisters would furnish 
a striking contrast to the pusillanimity 
of the Five Hundred. 

809. od8 airés] The speaker, as has 


frequently been observed, is singling out 
and addressing some one of the Five 
Hundred, who was sitting as a spectator 
in the theatre. It must be remembered 
that the oligarchic Four Hundred had by 
this time disappeared, and the popular 
Council had been reinstated in its former 
position. 

810. edxdpe6 efvar] This line, as Dobree 
pointed out, is modelled on the Homeric 
Npets TOL TaTépov péy dpelvoves edxdsped" 
etvat. Iliad iv. 405. 

811. ot8 dv Kdéaoa x. tr. d.] “Nor 
will a Woman come driving in a carriage 
and pair to the Acropolis” (as, she 
implies, Men do), “ having filched from 
the public treasury 50 talents at a 
time.” Fritzsche thinks that the taunt 
is levelled at Peisander, and doubtless 
he was a notable offender in this line: 
see Lysistrata 490. On kara revrnkovta 
rddavra (cf. Wasps 669) the Scholiast 
remarks, odk eimev mevtnkovra, dda Kata 
nevTnKovTa, TO cuvexes expaivon. 

812. és mddw €AOot] ard ouppdayov 7 
orparetas. — Scholiast. And as_ his 
explanation is quoted by the Com- 
mentators without a word of dissent, I 
presume that they acquiesce in it. But 
it seems clearly wrong. mdd\ts means 
the Acropolis; and the expression (evyer 
és roAw €dOor is exactly equivalent to the 
dpp’ édavvns mpos méAuv Of Clouds 69. 

813. dopydr] A basket, that is, a basket- 
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GXN’ hpeis dv toddods TOUTwY 


drode(éatmev Tadra mo.obyras. 


815 


Kal mpos Tovros ydorploas Apa 


dvtas pa@Adov Kal AwrrodvTas 


kat Bwopoddxovs kavdpamodioras. 


Kal pev Onmov kai Ta TaTpOd ye 


lal , 
xelpous judy eioly ow ce 


820 


Huiv pev yap cay ert Kai viv 


ful. We have the diminutive goppis in 
Wasps 58. The words goppdy mupay 
ravOpos khéWaca are, I believe, universally 
understood as explanatory of the pre- 
ceding iv ra peyiod ieAnra; “ the 
greatest of her thefts is to purloin a 
basketful of wheat from her husband, 
and even that she replaces the very same 
day.” But though in my translation 
I have followed this interpretation, I 
very much doubt if it is the correct one. 
It is difficult to understand how the wife 
could replace the wheat she had pur- 
loined from her husband; and equally 
difficult, in this view, to give any mean- 
ing to avr. For neither Bothe’s “ aird 
familiariter dictum pro adrdv, rov oppor 
mupor,” nor Fritzsche’s “atra ad ra pe 
yora refertur”’ can be considered satis- 
factory. The passage seems rather to 
mean “‘A woman does not steal the 
public money by the 50 talents, and 
spend it in sumptuous equipages; how- 
ever much of the public money she may 
steal, she replaces it the same day, having 
(for the purpose of replacing it) pur 
loined a basketful of wheat from her 
husband.” She replaces the public 


money by the proceeds of the private 
theft. . 

814-829. GAN’ jpeis...oxiadecov] These 
sixteen lines constitute the Pnigos or 
Macron. The Pnigos, which is invari- 
ably in anapaestic dimeters, consists in 
the Knights of four lines, in the Achar- 
nians of six, in the Wasps and the Peace 
of ten, in the Birds of fifteen, and here 
of sixteen. It seems impossible how- 
ever that the longer systems can have 
been really pronounced, amvevori, with- 
out pausing to take breath. 

822. ravrioy x.t. \.] They are going to 
prove their superiority to men by show- 
ing how much more carefully they have 
preserved their mothers’ belongings, 
than the men have preserved what their 
fathers left them, “ We are still using,” 
they say, “the avriov, the kxavay, the 
cadadioxor, and the oxtadeov, which our 
mothers used before us.” The cxiddecov 
is an umbrella: the other articles belong, 
two to the weaving, and one to the 
spinning, business. They are all enu- 
merated by Pollux, in his list rév é&v 
yuvatkevireds OKEVO?Y, and elsewhere, but 
without any explanation. Eustathius 
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however, in his Commentary on Odyssey 
xiii. 107, describes the dyriov as that evo 
tuNooerat TO Upawdpevoy. Andin 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19 the words which we translate 
the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam are by the LXX translated 76 EvAov 
tov Sdparos atrov as aytiov vpawdvtar. 
And there seems no doubt that avriov 
was the stout wooden bar at the top of 
the loom from which the threads de- 
pended. Kavoy is any straight shaft or 
rod, and, as applied to weaving, signifies 
the weaving-rod. Homer (Iliad xxiii. 
761), describing Odysseus as running so 
- close behind his antagonist in the foot- 
race that his breast kept all but grazing 
the other’s back, compares him to a 
woman working at the loom, who is 
always drawing her xayav through the 
threads, and yet keeping it close to 
her bosom. The xadaOicxo. are the 
work-baskets into which the spinning 
woman carded the wool. Lysistrata 
535, 579. The oxuidecov and kavoy are, 
of course, selected with a view to the 
taunt about to be directed against 
the men. 

825. dmddodev 6 kavov] The xavav and 


oxtddecoy of the men are quite different 
from those of the women. The cxiddevov 
is now the shield, under the shadow of 
which the warrior fights. And the 
Scholiast explains xavdva to be the spear- 
shaft, ryv kdpaxa tis Adyxns, TO Evo Tis 
Aéyxns, no doubt rightly, though in 
Homer, xavdves are the bars at the back 
of the shield, to which the leathern 
handle, or shield-strap, is fastened. ‘‘ But 
where are your kavay and oxeadeov, your 
shield and spear-shaft?” ask the women; 
“ye have thrown them away as ye fled 
from the battlefield.” aivirrerar cis 
KAewvupor, says the Scholiast ; and cer- 
tainly Cleonymus is, in Aristophanes, the 
regular representative of the pupaomdes. 
But the allusion here is not restricted 
to a single individual; and many another 
Athenian shield, besides that of Cleo- 
nymus, was vilely cast away in the dis- 
orderly flight from Delium. 

830. peprpaiped? av | The first line of 
the Epirrhema recalls the first line of 
the earliest Epirrhema extant, of yepovres 
of madatol peupdpeoba Ty rode (Ach. 676). 
In the Acharnians the special example 
of the injustice complained of is reserved 
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for the Antepirrhema; and there, as 
here, is introduced by the words ro yap 
eixds, quomodo enim aequum est, how can 
it be seemly? (Ach. 703, infra 839). 
There however the veterans have but 
one grievance: here the Women have 
many. With év dixy, dixaios, Fritzsche 
compares Od kevijs G\Aws, Wasps 929 ; 
elk padios, Frogs 733; and other pas- 
sages. 

834, Sryviowst Kat Skipors] apddrepat 
€oprat yvvakoy.—Scholiast. It was at 
the Scira, the Parasol festival, that the 
women in the Ecclesiazusae hatched 
their great conspiracy for seizing the 
reins of government. See Eccl. 18, and 
the note there. If the statements of 
the grammarians (which are collected 
by Kuster) are trustworthy, the Stenia 
were a sort of prelude to the Thesmo- 
phoria. They were celebrated, the 
Scholiast tells us, on the 9th of Pyanep- 
sion, mpo dvety réy Secpopopiov, Photius 
says Sryviat éopry AOnvnaw, ev 7 eddxer 
avodos yevéerOat ris Anuntpos, €doSopodvro 
& ev airy vuxros ab yuvaixes adddydas* 
ovtws EVSovdos. Probably the words els 
7d tepdy have dropped out before ris 
Anpnrpos ; for there was no such thing 
as the dvodos of Demeter; the first 
day of the Thesmophorian festival was 


known as the Ascent (dvodos) of the 
women to the Thesmophorium. The 
Srna took place on the 9th, the avodos 
on the 10th, of Pyanepsion, and prob- 
ably in the night between those two 
days the women who had been celebrat- 
ing the Srjua were preparing for the 
avodos. From the raillery which was 
banded about amongst them on that 
night, the word ornacat (see Hesychius 
s.v.) became equivalent to Aodopycat. 

835. nycts] that is, the Women. And 
in the other festivals which we Women are 
accustomed to keep. 

838. oxadiovy droKxexapperny] Cropped 
bowl-fashion. This was an ignominious 
mode of tonsure, mostly reserved for 
slaves and harlots. efdos kovpas.—Photius. 
eiSos xovpas SovAckys.—Scholiast. eiSos 
Koupas ths Kepadis, 6 KeiperOai act tas 
ératpevovoas.—Hesychius. A bowl was 
placed on the crown of the head, and 
the hair clipped closely round it. In 
Birds 806 Euelpides compares his friend 
to a bird, cxagioy amroreri\pévw, plucked 
bowl-fashion. 

839. ris tov avdpeiov rexovons] rd EFS, 
vorépay tijs Tov avOpeiovy rexovrns.—Scho- 
liast. With this suggestion of the Comic 
poet, compare the standard of precedence 
which the noble knights of mediaeval 
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Christendom occasionally adopted and 
enforced in their jousts and tourna- 
ments. ‘‘ For in those days,’ so runs a 
fragment of an ancient author, cited by 
M. Guizot, “in those days when the 
land was at peace and joyous festivities 
were held, many knights, and ladies, and 
noble maidens would come and sit them 
down to see. But if a lady or damsel 
of bad repute or blemished honour should 
have seated herself by the side of a 
virtuous matron or maiden of good re- 
pute, then though she might be of higher 
- lineage or a wealthier house, the loyal- 
hearted knights of that day would some- 
times come to her in the presence of all, 
and would take the good, and advance 
her above the blemished (et de prendre 
les bonnes, et de les mettre au-dessus des 
blasmées) and would say to the evil- 
minded lady in the presence of all 
‘Lady, let it not anger you that this 
matron or this maiden take the higher 
place, for though not so nobly born nor 
so richly wedded as you, yet is she of 
stainless honour, and therefore in the 
number of the good.’ Then the virtuous 
maidens would in their hearts thank 
God that they had kept themselves pure, 
and were therefore held in honour and 
exalted to the higher place. But those 


others sat with eyes cast down in great 
shame and dishonour.” Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, sixiéme lecon. 
Vol. iii, 377. 

840. riv ‘YrepBorov pyrép’'] We know 
from Clouds 552 that the mother of 
Hyperbolus was a favourite butt of the 
Comic writers; and one reason, at least, 
for their persistent hostility is disclosed 
in the passage before us. It is plain 
that she made her wealth by money- 
lending, a business often profitable, but 
never popular. Hyperbolus (Thue. viii. 
73) and Lamachus (Thue. vi. 101) were 
both dead at the date of this Play; and 
Aristophanes contrasts the rich and con- 
temptible demagogue—the successor of 
Cleon, and the predecessor of Cleophon, 
less powerful and therefore less mis- 
chievous than either—with the poor but 
gallant soldier, who had fallen with 
honour in the Sicilian expedition. 
érawei roy Adpaxov viv" says the Scholiast, 
Hon yap éreOvnxer ev SixeNia, rerapt@ €ree 
mporepov. He died in July or August, 
B.C. 414, felix opportunitate mortis. 

844. ddapetoOar ra ypypar’| “ pecu- 
niam; hoe est, ipsam sortem” (capital) 
“nedum ut foenus dent mulieri.”— 
Bothe. Compare Plautus, Mostellaria 
III. i. 84 “‘ Qui mihi neque foenus neque 
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sortem argenti danunt.” From whom I 
can get neither principal nor interest. 
And Martial v. 42. 3 “ Debitor usuram 
pariter sortemque negabit.” 

845. d&/a k.r.d.] The a&ia is of course 
ironical. “A nice person you are to be 
exacting réxoy (in the sense of interest), 
you, who have borne such a roxoy (in 
the sense of son).” Bothe’s notion that 
d£ia ef rdkov means ‘‘ You are worthy of 
your son,” though adopted by Fritzsche, 
destroys all the humour, if not all the 
sense, of the passage. With the allitera- 
tion in this line compare Wasps 685, 
and see the note there. 

846. iAdds] The close of the Parabasis 
finds Mnesilochus and Critylla in the 
same place and attitude as at the com- 
mencement. He is still a suppliant at 
the altar of the Twain; she is still 
watching him there. LHver since he 
despatched his tablets with a message 
for Kuripides, he has been straining his 
eyes for some answer; but none has yet 
arrived, Consequently he has become 
quite iAdds, cross-eyed, Steorpappévos tiv 
dyuw.—-Scholiast. orpeBdds, orpaBds, die- 
orpappévos. — Hesychius. ‘"IA\dv" orpe- 
Brow, orpaBdv.—Photius. IA\dv, "Arrixds, 
orpaBoy, ‘EhAnvixds.—Moeris. 

850. rv xawiyy ‘EXéynr] At the date of 


this Comedy, the Helen was one of the 
most recent of the Plays of Euripides. 
It had been brought out, apparently, in 
the preceding year. Here the Scholiast 
explains xawny by imdyvoy Sed.daypevny, 
quite recently exhibited: on 1012 he tells 
us that the Andromeda cuvdedidaxrar rH 
‘EXévn ; and on 1060 that the Andromeda 
was exhibited wépvow, the year before it 
was parodied in the Thesmophoriazusae. 
852. ri kupxavas ;] Why are you so rest- 
less? Of. supra 429. ri xorxtddrets Exar; 
why do you keep staring about? xotxid- 
Aeis* meprBdérret, ) KakoTexveis.—Suidas. 
853. mixpay “EXéynv der] This is equi- 
valent to our idiom, Ili Helen you. - It 
is the retort minatory. The speaker 
catches up an obnoxious word used by 
the other, prefixes the epithet mixpés, 
and adds éées, dyer, or the like. The 
idiom is as old as Homer. When Odys- 
seus, disguised as a beggar, is regaling 
the suitors with a fictitious tale of his 
adventures in Egypt and Cyprus, “Stand 
away from my table,” roars Antinous, 
“uh taxa mxpiy Alyymrov Kal Kumpov 
dna,” Od. xvii. 448. Aristophanes 
twice employs it in the Birds, 1045 and 
1468. So when in Lucian’s Cataplus 13 
Megapenthes is clamouring for prece- 
dence in Charon's boat, on the ground 
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that he was a ripavvos, cai Sopupdspors 
elxe pupiovs, Clotho calls for a stick, and 
Says, mixpay thy Tupavvida E£ets, yevoduevos 
tov vAov. Of. Id. Symposium 47. And 
compare Euripides, Medea 398, 9; Iph. 
in Aul. 955; Bacchae 357 ; Cyclops 589, 
and the epithet wixpéyapos in Odyssey 
i, 266 and Heliodorus, Aethiopics vii. 28. 
855. Neidou x. 7. A.] Mnesilochus, pay- 
ing no heed to the woman’s objurgation, 
at once starts off with the opening lines 
of the Helen of Euripides. The first 
two lines, and the first word of the third 
line, are quoted accurately, but for the 
Euripidean rakeions xtdvos typaiver yoas 
he substitutes vori¢e: weAavoovppaioy hewy. 
The reader will find in the Introduction 
a full comparison of the actual lines in 
the Tragedy with their imitations in the 
Comedy. Whether xaddurdpbevoe poal 
are, as some think, streams frequented by 
beautiful nymphs, or, as others say, fair 
virgin streams, is a question which may 
be left to the interpreters of Euripides. 
856. dvri Sias waxados] In liew of 
heavenly rain. See Deuteronomy xi. 
10, 11, where the Holy Land is contrasted 
with Egypt, as being a land which ex 
Tov verod Tod otpaved mierat Udap. Com- 
pare Heliodorus ix. 9, where it is said 
that the Egyptians laud and magnify 


the Nile, dvripipoyv ovpavod rdv morapoy 
cepurnyopovrtes, ota 51 Sixa vepooewy kal 
tetav depi@y Tv dpoupevny avtois dpdovtos, 
kal els €ros del reraypévas émopuBpitortos. 
In Euripides the epithet Aevkjs agrees 
with xidvos, when the white snow melts ; 
but as Aristophanes has transformed the 
line, it becomes a singularly inappro- 
priate epithet of Egypt itself. 

857. pedavocuppaioy Neo] It will have 
been observed that Euripides in the 
Helen provides his verb with two accu- 
satives, réOov, plain, in the second line, 
and yvas, fields, in the third, not 
connecting the two by any copula. 
Aristophanes ridicules this double 
accusative by changing yvas into pedavo- 
cuppaioy Acar, black-dosed people, so mak- 
ing the.whole passage absurd. The 
pedavo- is intended merely as a contrast 
to Aev«ijs ; whilst -ovppaioy is an allusion 
to the ovppaia, the purge and emetic 
which, according to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians were accustomed to take for 
three consecutive days every month. 
Suppaifovor rpeis mpépas emeEns pnvos 
éxdorov, eéroroe Onpaopevor thy Uyreiny Kal 
kdiopact, ii. 77. But black-dosed in- 
volves also a play on black-dressed, the 
ovppa being a long trailing robe. See 
Peace 1254, and the note there. 
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858. ‘Exdrnv riv pooddpor] poodédpos 
is a recognized epithet of Hecate, and 
as such is employed by Aristophanes 
elsewhere. Yet there was always a 
certain quaintness about it; and as we 
are here dealing specially with the 
Helen of Euripides, it is not unlikely 
that Aristophanes is alluding to line 569 
of that Play, & doodpdp’ ‘Exdry, méure 
Hecate was specially 
See Frogs 1362, 


pacar evpevn. 
invoked by women. 
and the note there. 

859. euoi] In the Helen it is yi, but 
the sense is the same. Mine is a father- 
land not unknown to fame, even Sparta ; 
and Tyndareus was my father. As a 
rule, the speeches of Mnesilochus before 
the entrance of Kuripides are borrowed, 
with but little alteration, from the 
soliloquy of Helen in the Tragedy before 
the entrance of Teucer. 

861. Spuvavdas] immo vero, Phrynon- 
das. Phrynondas, though not an Athe- 
nian, resided at Athens during some 
part of the Peloponnesian War. He 
was a rogue of such superior and notable 
rascality, that to call a man a Phrynon- 
das was equivalent to calling him a 
cheat ; just as to call him a Melitides 
(Frogs 991) was equivalent to calling 
him adolt. Aeschines (against Ctesiphon, 


137. p. 73) intimates his opinion that 
Demosthenes was far superior to Phry- 
nondas in his distinguishing charac- 
teristic. And Taylor, in his note on that 
remark, to which Fritzsche refers, col- 
lects the various passages in which 
Phrynondas is mentioned. Aristophanes 
uses the name in a very similar fashion 
in his Amphiaraus, 6 piapé Kat Spuvvdvda 
kal rovnpe ov; and again in the Proagon, 
though the words have not been pre- 
served. Eupolis too more than once 
treats the name as synonymous with 
“swindler.” In Isocrates against Calli- 
machus (66) the speaker, after showing 
how grossly Callimachus had perjured 
himself, concludes, ‘‘ For him to accuse 
me of lying is as though Phrynondas 
were to upbraid me for rascality.” So 
Lucian (Alexander 4) says that the man 
was the very prince réy emi xaxia diaBor- 
Tey, superior to Eurybatus and Phrynon- 
das and other notorious rascals. Eury- 
batus and Phrynondas are frequently 
coupled in this connexion. They are 
so by Aeschines in the passage cited 
above; by Plato, Protagoras, chap. 16; 
and by Apuleius in his Apology (ii. 564, 
ed. Oudendorp), ‘‘versutiam tam insi- 
diosam, tam admirabili scelere con- 
flatam, negabis te unquam cognovisse. 
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EY. (ds Meréaaos) tis Tv épupvav Swpdtov éxet Kparos, 


Quis Palamedes, quis Sisyphus, quis 
denique Eurybatusaut Phrynondastalem 
excogitasset ?"" Many other passages 
to the same effect will be found in 
Taylor's note. Here the Woman, dis- 
gusted with the knavery of Mnesilochus, 
declares that he must be the son of 
Phrynondas, the greatest swindler in all 
the world. The Scholiast, after saying 
that Phrynondas emi wovnpia dtaBadderat, 


adds, twes d€ kal marépa ato acl 


G\nOas elvac rovrov. This last observation 
is of course quite groundless; Critylla 
knows nothing of Mnesilochus or his 
father: she is speaking of his character, 
not of his real parentage. 

865. ddedres x. r.A.] So in Odyssey 
11. 182, one of the suitors, scoffing at the 
prophet, who had announced that the 
return of Odysseus was nigh at hand, 
Bays, 


avtap ’Obvaceis 


Gheto HA" ws Kal ov Katapbicba adv éxeivy 


aperes. 


867-870. otpos . . . éAnidos] There is 
nothing in the Helen corresponding to 
these four lines except that the question 
ti Onr ere CH; occurs in line 56, as it 
does again in line 293. 

869. aikdAda]  caiver. — Scholiast. 
Fawns on me. Smiles upon my heart. 
Compare Aesch. Ag. 1089 od pe pardpiver 
Aédyos. 

870. pu) Wedoov x. 7. d.] The Scholiast 
cites from the Peleus of Sophocles, pu 
Weidcor, @ Zed’ py p’ Edns dvev Sopds. 
With rijs emtovons éAridos, my dawning 
(literally, approaching) hope, compare 
Keel. 105 riv emiotcay npépav, the dawn- 
ing day. The expression pevoOjvat ris 
éAridos is very common, and many in- 


stances of its usage are collected by the 
Commentators here; but I will merely 
set down those which I have myself 
observed. In Hdt. ix. 61, just before 
the commencement of the battle of 
Plataea, Pausanias, turning to Hera’s 
temple, beseechés the Goddess pndapas 
opeas WevoOnvat ris eAXmidos (Let me not 
be disappointed of my hope. Psalm cxix. 
116, Prayer-book version). So Sophocles, 
Ajax 1882; Xenophon, Hellenics vii. 5. 
24 (of the tactics of Epaminondas before 
the battle of Mantinea). But no writer is 
more partial to the phrase than Theo- 
doret in his Ecclesiastical History: see I. 
vil. 2; 1V. xix.16,xxi.10; V.iv.4,xxxix.18. 

871. ris rav8] Up to this point all 
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the quotations from the Helen have 
been taken from the heroine’s soliloquy, 
which forms the prologue of the Play. 
That soliloquy is interrupted by the 
entrance of Teucer, whose first words 
are ris TavO epupvav S@patarv exe Kparos; 
Here, instead of Teucer, Euripides enters 
in the character of Menelaus, but his 
first words are the words of Teucer. 
The two lines which follow are not 
borrowed from the Helen; but the 
subsequent dialogue between Euripides 
and Mnesilochus to the end of 881 is 
altered from a dialogue occurring later 
on in the Euripidean Play, between 
Menelaus and an old lady who is keep- 
ing the door of the Palace. It is note- 
worthy that no surprise is now exhibited 
by anybody at the intrusion of men— 
Euripides, the Magistrate, the Scythian 
archer—into the precincts of the Thesmo- 
phorium. It seems as though the cata- 


885 


strophe of Mnesilochus had operated 
here, as the introduction of the wounded 
Prince did in the College of Tennyson’s 
Princess, where men, theretofore ex- 
cluded, “out and in Walked at their 
will, and everything was changed.” 

876. IIparéas] She need not be, but 
she probably is, referring to a real 
personage. The Scholiast says, Iperéas* 
oUT@ KaXovpevos AOnvaios, bs éreOvrKer 
mporadat; and Kuster'’s suggestion that 
she means the general whom Thucydides 
mentions (i. 45; ii. 23) as one of the 
commanders of the Athenian navy about 
the time of the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, but of whom there 
is no subsequent record, has, not without 
reason, obtained universal acceptance. 

879. weider re rovr@] With the first 
part of this line compare supra 592; 
and with the latter part Peace 2. 

881. €famtos] This, as Kuster observes, 
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pdpet kadutris, @ £€vN; 


MN. Bidgopat 890 
yapoirt Upwréws raidl cuppigar déExos. 
KPI. 7i, & xaxddatpor, éfamatas ad rov £évov; 
otros mavoupyav Seip avarder, @ Eéve, 
@s TaS yuvaikas énl KomH TOO ypuvciov. 
“MN. Béi¢e, rovpov capa BddrAdovea iyo. 895° 
EY. £€vn, tis } ypats 7 Kaxoppoboicd ce; 
MN. atrn Ocovin Ipwréws. KPI. pa 7H dea, 
ef pity Kpirvd\dd y ’Avribéov Tapynrréder: 
is a favourite word of Euripides: Medea whether Proteus is at home. But, un- 


624; Alcestis 546; Supplices 1038. But 
it is not found in the Helen, where 
Menelaus first inquires of the door- 
keeper, whether Proteus gor’ éy ovikos, 
and on being informed that Proteus is 
dead, and that his son is now the king, 
asks again mov df’ dy cin; mdrepov eros, 
9 v duos; Helen 465, 467. 

882. vavrias] The word is here used, 
not of actual sea-sickness, but of the 
dazed bewilderment which the voyager 
may continue to feel, even after he has 
landed. ‘“ Nauseo,” no doubt a transla- 
tion of vavridw, is used in precisely the 
same way by Plautus in his Amphitryon 
J. i. 173, where Sosia says ‘‘ Lassus sum 
hercle e navi, ut vectus huc sum; etiam 
nunc nauseo.” 

886. 760° €or x.7.A.] dd eoriv adrod 
pvjpa is in Helen 466 the reply of the 
doorkeeper to the inquiry of Menelaus 


like Mnesilochus, she is speaking the 
truth. 

889. rup8ipes pas] This line does 
not occur in the Helen, but the heroine, 
before she has seen Menelaus, had re- 
ferred to her place of refuge as édpas 
rapov. We do not take up the Euri- 
pidean dialogue again until line 905. 

894, emi kdomy trod xpvoiov] This is 
rather too bad of Critylla, for she knew 
perfectly well the real errand on which 
Mnesilochus had come, and that he 
had not intruded himself amongst the 
women for the purpose of stealing their 
trinkets. ‘This sort of theft, however, 
seems to have been common enough. 
Cf. Ach. 258. The next line appears to 
be a parody, but not of any passage in 
the Helen. As to Bav¢e, cf. supra 173. 

898. «i py] These words are frequently — 
employed to introduce, not a mere ex- 
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mpodotca Mevédaov éuoy év Tpoia moor, 


EY. ydvat, ri elas; otpépov dvravyets Képas. 
MN. aicydvopal ce, Tas yvdOous bBpicpévy. 

- , 
EY. rovri ri éorw; apacia tis rot pw exet. 


A - ey 
® Ocol, ri’ dwu eloopO; Tis et, yivar; 


905 


MN. od & ef ris; adris yap ot kd exer Adyos. 


ception to, or qualification of, the pre- 
‘ceding denial, but an affirmative state- 
ment of the actual fact. Aristophanes 
so employs them in Knights 186, Lysi- 
strata 948. Everybody is familiar with 
the New Testament examples, St. Matth. 
xxiv. 36; Galatians i. 7, u. 16. The 
woman is not Theonoe the daughter of 
Proteus, she is Critylla the daughter of 
Antitheus, who comes from Gargettus, 
now Garito, a village some miles to the 
north-east of Athens on the road to 
Mount Pentelicus. It was a deme, as 
the Scholiast observes, r7s Alynidos pudjs, 
and was in later times celebrated as the 
birthplace of Epicurus. 

902. dyravycis xépas] This line does 
not come from the Helen, but is doubt- 
less either borrowed from some lost Play 


dvravye? mpos “OAvpTov 


And Eephantus (Stobaeus xlvili. 64) 
calls the eagle dytwroy adi, just as 
Euripides (Iph. in Aul. 585) uses the 
words dvrwrots BAepdporowy Of the glances 
of Helen meeting the ardent glances of 
Paris. avydas is used for the eyes in Hur. 
Androm. 1180. 

903. b8picpévn] ered) EvpnOeis v.— 
Scholiast. He remembers, for the 


of Euripides, or composed in imitation 
of his style. The epithet avravyeis is 
susceptible of two interpretations; (1) 
sunlike eyes, avripipous nriov Tpoxa@, ‘eyes 
that do mislead the morn”; 7Acaxas 
axrivas, to employ the phrase with which 
Heliodorus (Aethiopics ii. 16) describes 
brightly glancing eyes; and to some 
extent like the dv@j\:ov rpdceror, ‘the 
countenance flashing like the sun,” a- 
scribed to Athene in Eur. Ion 1550; (2) 
eyes meeting mine; tas Kdépas cov ayri- 
Tpoowrovs por erpeyor, as the Scholiast 
explains it; and this is the general, 
and I think the right, interpretation. 
So Empedocles (Plutarch, De Pythiae 
oraculis 12) says that the Sun, which 
obtains its brilliance from the heavenly 
light, 


Grappvxtoot mpoowmois. 


moment, that Helen is the shaved and 
singed Mnesilochus, just as he remem- 
bers, seven lines below, that Menelaus 
is really the market-gardener’s son. 
904. apacia] In Helen 549, 550 
Menelaus says, dSéuas Sdei~aca ody, ”Ex- 
mAngéw piv apaciay te mpooridns. But, 
as Bergler and Fritzsche observe, lines 
more resembling the present are to be 
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EY. éyvas dp’ dp0as dvdpa dvatvxéoraror. 


MN. @ xpévios éhOav ons Sduaptos és xépas, 
AaBE pe AaBE pe méor, mepiBadre St yxépas. 


found in Here. Fur. 515 ovx otSa, 6vyarep* 
adacia dé xap’ €xet, and Iph. in Aul, 837 
mroiovs ydpous pps’ apacia p’ exe, yovat. 
The next line is altered from Helen 557 
(see also Id. 72), whilst line 906 is taken 
from Helen 558 without any alteration 
at all. 

907. ‘EAAnvis ef tis x.7.A.] Just as the 
commencement of the Choephoroe has 
been preserved only by its quotation in 
the Frogs; so this line has been restored 
to the Helen only from its quotation 
here. It is absolutely necessary to the 
Euripidean dialogue, but had fallen out, 
doubtless because the following line 
commenced with the same word ‘EAAnpis. 
The transcribers of Aristophanes had 
been more careful, and Markland re- 
placed the line in the Helen from the 
parody here. The five following lines, 
down to es yxépas, are taken from the 
Helen without any alteration except 
that mentioned in the next note. 

910. dca y ex rev ipior] To judge 
Srom those sprigs of lavender. Séov eimety 
€k Tay dear, eimev ex Tov ipiar. Ivor 
6é éorwy cidos dypiov Aaxdvov, bru Edpinldns 
haxavorrmAWos Ketrois vids fy Sndovor.. 
—Scholiast. Photius (s.v.) and Suidas 
(s.v. ivy) also describe it as an aypioy 


Adxavor. But this seems an error, 
arising from the fact that there is un- 
doubtedly an allusion to the poet's 
mother, and to the aypta Adxava which 
she is represented as selling, supra 887, 
456. For Theophrastus, who frequently 
mentions it, invariably classes it with 
flowers, and not with potheibs. In 
Hist. Plant. vi. 6.11 he speaks of it as 
woody, and having a woody root; in vi. 
8. 3 he says that it blossoms in summer ; 
and in vii. 13. 7 he observes that the 
blossoms come before the leaves. He- 
sychius (s.v. ifia), after describing it 
both as dvOcs and as \dyavoy, adds 6 
nuets AaBavrida (lavanduldm) kadodper. 
And both Stackhouse, in his ‘‘ Illustra- 
tions of Theophrastus,” and Sprengel, 
i. p. 86, identify it with the lavender 
plant. Euripides would seem to be 
wearing some lavender about him, 
possibly a garland round his head, as 
Pierson suggests, in his note on Moeris, 
s.v. "Ayuda. The ipvoy is mentioned 
again by Aristophanes in his Phoenissae. 
Athenaeus iii. 39. 

913. AaBé pe «.7..] Here we part com- 
pany with the Helen, and Mnesilochus 
extemporizes a little series of emotional 
ejaculations, preparatory to his making 
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a 2 
doris o dmdger, rumTopevos TH Aaprad:. 


Ey. 


~ Epes | 
ad Thy éuny yuvaixa Kodvels ELE, 


A 4 , » s 
tiv Tuvddpetoy maid’, ent Sadprnv ayew; 


KPI. of ds ravoipyos Kavos eivat por doxeis, 


kal robde tis EVpBovdos. 
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ovK éTos TaAaL 
GN Ode pev doe Sixny. 


mpoépxeTar yap 6 mpvTavis X@ Tog6T7s. 


- 
EY. routi movnpov: aX bramokivytéov. 


off in the company of Euripides, ratra 
héyer, says the Scholiast, akodovOGy aire, 
kal Couvddpevos expuyetv. In the Helen, 
it should be remembered, Menelaus 
does not believe that the lady is really 
his wife, though he is struck with the 
wonderful likeness; and therefore when 
she says, ® xpdmos €\Oay ths Sapapros es 
xépas, he exclaims, “ Wife indeed! keep 
your hands off my clothes,” zoias 6a- 
papros, pu) Oiyns euav wéethov. However, 
in the next scene, when he is at last 
compelled to recognize her, Helen does 
indulge in a little outburst of delirious 
joy; pita, Pita, she cries, méow epov, 
epov €xoper Exomev, Ov Emevoy Euevoy ek 
Tpolas moXverh joer. . 

922. nyumriaer’| Egyptianized, played 
at being Egyptians; referring of course 
to their previous conversation about 
Egypt: but with a further allusion to 
the cunning craftiness with which the 
ancient Hgyptians were credited. The 
Scholiast says, emavoupyetre’ ws 5) rev 
Aiyurriay mavoipyev dévrav. And the 
Scholiast on Clouds 1130, as Kuster ob- 
serves, cites from Aeschylus Seivot mAékewv 


rot pnxavas Aiyvmrio: (a line which passed 
into a proverb, and is frequently quoted 
by ancient authors) and Theocritus xy. 
47 ovdeis Kakoepyds Aadetrac tov idvta, 
mapépray Alyurtioti. Many passages to 
the same effect are collected in Valcke- 
naer’s note on Theocritus. 

926. ivrep eumrvéw] Eos (@.—Scholiast. 
si modo vixero.”’— Brunck. 

928. pnpivOos| An angler's line. The 
speaker means “that throw caught 
nothing,” cf. Wasps 175. It is a proverb 
borrowed, as Brunck says, ‘a piscatori- 
bus qui hamum retrahunt inanem.” 
This line, given to the Woman in the 
MSS8. and early editions, is by most 
recent editors transferred to Mnesi- 
lochus. 

929. 68° é¢@ x«.7.d.] Cleisthenes had 
hurried off, after line 654, to lay a com- 
plaint before the Prytanes about the 
misconduct of Mnesilochus; and Mica 
had followed him, after line 764. And 
now one of these Magistrates enters to 
investigate the matter, accompanied by 
a Scythian archer (doubtless, until after 
the Choral song, represented by a 
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930 


@ Togér ev TH cavidi, kde evOad? 


atnoas pvAaTTE Kal Tporévat pndéva 


€a mpos avrov, dddAa tiv pdoriy exov 


- 
Tal, hv mpooin TIS. 


KPI. vj A?’ as viv d4 y' avip 


Choregic actor), who was the proper 
minister to carry out his commands. 
See the note on 654 supra. They find 
the culprit hanging down his head for 
very shame at being detected by these 
officials in woman’s clothes: just as 
Demus, in Knights 1354, hung down 
his, when made conscious of his folly 
in times past. And the words otros, ri 
KUmrets ; were addressed to Demus there, 
just as they are to Mnesilochus here. 

930. eicaywr] Take him within, as 
Kuster rightly explains it. See Clouds 
1212; Peace 842, 1020; Kccl. 1087. 
The Archer is to take Mnesilochus 
behind the scenes, and tie him to the 
plank ; then to bring him out again, so 
tied, on the stage, and watch him there. 
Mnesilochus is accordingly taken out 
after line 946, and is brought in again, 
bound, after line 1000. 

931. cavidi] The cavis was a straight 
plank to which malefactors were bound, 
often as a preliminary to execution. 
Duris, the Samian historian, said that 
Pericles, after conquering Samos, carried 
the Samian trierarchs and marines to 


Miletus, and having tied them to planks, 
caviot mpoadnaas, and exposed them for 
ten days, had their brains beaten out 
with cudgels; but Plutarch (Pericles 
28), who records the statement, does 
not believe a word of it. So when 
Brutus condemned to death his own 
sons, and the other youths who were 
conspiring to bring back the Tarquins, 
“stabant deligati ad palum nobilissimi 
juvenes: missique lictores ad sumendum 
supplicium nudatos virgis caedunt, se- 
curique feriunt,’ Livy i. 5. The 
plank was fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground; the culprit was in front with 
his back to the plank; and the process 
does not seem to have been painful in 
itself, though, like our pillory, it would 
become so by exposure to the sun and 
storms. So long as Mnesilochus was 
personating Helen, it was appropriate 
that he should have been sitting on the 
altar of his own free will: but now that 
he is to represent Andromeda chained 
to the rock, it is desirable that he should 
appear as a helpless victim tied to the 
plank, 
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935. iorcoppados] Literally, a sail- 
stitcher. émet dvw alyuntiafey adtovs pn, 
of dé Alydareos Atvorrotoi elowy, 6 mavovpyos, 
ard perahopas trav Ta appeva (ship-tackle) 
panrévrov.—Scholiast. The verb pamrecy 
is very commonly employed in relation 
to weaving plots and conspiracies, and 
Bergler thinks that icrvoppados is a play 
on the word pnxavoppados with a con- 
temptuous allusion to the shipwrecked 
stranger (873 supra) as a sailor of the 
lowest class. But I suspect that in the 
colloquial language of the day ioriop- 
pagos had come to mean a@ spinner of 
yarns, a romancer, a man who, to borrow 
Cleveland's description of Claud Halcro 
in the twelfth chapter of The Pirate, 
“spins as tough a yarn as ever an old 
man-of-war's man twisted on the watch 
at midnight.” 

937. Koidnv mporeiverv] To hold out, 
hollowed for the purpose of receiving coin. 
According to Suetonius (Oct. xci), Au- 
gustus was impelled by a nightly vision 
to beg alms of the people one day every 
year, “‘cavam manum asses porrigentibus 


praebens.” And Vespasian, when told 
that a large sum of money had been 
voted for his statue, held out his hand, 
and said that he should like to have the 
money instead. His action is described 
by Suetonius (Vesp. xxiii) as “cavam 
manum ostentans,” and by Dio Cassius 
(Ixxi. 14) mpoérewve rv xeipa. The venality 
of the Prytanes has already been sati- 
rized (Peace 908, see the note there). 
And the last four words of the present 
line are repeated from Clouds 98. 

942. éoriav] While.I am furnishing 
them with a dinner. 

946. carnpias] All the Actors now 
leave the stage; the Archer takes 
Mnesilochus away; and the Prytanis and 
Critylla severally depart. To prevent 
the monotony which might be felt if the 
travesty of the Helen were followed im- 
mediately by the travesty of the Andro- 
meda, Aristophanes interposes between 
the two a dancing-song of considerable 
length, which combines at least three 
distinct dances, (1) the ring-dance, 
(2) the SiAj, a stately dance of 
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Tragedy, and (38) a lively Bacchic evolu- 
tion. 

947. dye vv] Come now, let us disport 
ourselves, as we women are wont to do, 
when in the holy seasons we celebrate the 
noble solemnities of the Twain. These 
-are the gpya ceuva which Demeter in- 
stituted before she returned to her 
proper place within the Halls of 
Olympus; ewéppadev dpya maow Tepva. 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 476. And 
see infra 1151. This Chorus, if we except 
the allusion to Pauson in the anapaestic 
dimeters, and possibly the stanzas in 
honour of Dionysus at the end, is ap- 
parently a genuine representation of the 
service of dance and song which the 
Athenian women were accustomed to 
render at the Thesmophorian festival. 
It is an invocation to the deities who 
preside over the pursuits and pleasures 
of their country homes; to Apollo the 
minstrel Archer, Artemis the huntress, 
-and Hera the marriage Queen; and 
again, to Pan and the Nymphs, and the 
pastoral Hermes; and finally to the 


Wine-god Bacchus, into whose train 
both Pan and the nymphs were ulti- 
mately absorbed. We miss in the invo- 
cation the names of the Twain, and the 
great name of Athene; but to these 
three goddesses a special hymn is appro- 
priated infra 1136. 

949. Tavowr] They aresure that Pauson 
will keep a strict fast on the Nyoreia, 
“non ex religione quadam, sed quia non 
habet quod comedat,” as Bergler ob- 
serves. This Pauson was an animal- 
painter, of small means and less cha- 
racter. Aristophanes in his first extant 
play calls him Wavcwv 6 sapmrdynpos 
(Ach. 854), and in his last extant play 
“the messmate, £vootros, of Poverty” 
(Plutus 602). He is such a devotee of 
fasting, the Chorus go on to say, that 
he will without intermission (e« ray 
a@payv és tas apas, from one season to 
another) pray the Twain that such ob- 
servances may frequently fall to his lot. 

954. és kixdov| “ Deseribitur hic chorea, 
quae fiebat in orbem, et consertis mani- 
bus.” — Kuster. The four-and-twenty 
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persons of the Chorus form themselves 
into one great ring, and, all joining 
hands, dance round and round the 
Thymele in the orchestra, after the 
fashion of the old English dance “ round 
the mulberry-bush.” This was a wild 
and romping dance (xopoparns tpdros) 
unsuitable for sacred hymns; and ac- 
cordingly they discontinue it for a more 
sober movement before they actually 
commence the religious invocation. 

959. Xopod katdotacw] The Choral 
array: a mere periphrasis for yopov, just 
as xdpw xepeias, infra 982, is a mere 
periphrasis for yopeiay. Fritzsche refers 
to Aesch. Ag. 22, but the expression 
xXopev kardotaow is there employed in 
quite a different sense, equivalent, as 
Bp. Blomfield remarks, to the yopoora- 
oiay of later writers. 

960. dpa dé xai] Here follow three 
symmetrical triplets, first arranged in 
their proper order by Bentley. It would 
perhaps be wrong to call them anti- 
strophical, for the ring-dance did not 
easily lend itself to the movements of 
strophe and antistrophe. 


967. as én’ épyov @dixdv] The manuscript 
and common reading é0mep Epyov av tt 
xa.voy satisfies neither the sense nor the 
metre; nor am I sure that Hermann’s 
olonep €pyov, avrixa, or Dindorf’s éomep 
épyoy avrixa, is an improvement in either 
particular. The Scholiast’s comment is 
emer) péAAOVow edOciy eis THY OdHY, and 
the emendation that I have made gives 
the right-sense-and the right metre ; 
though it is too prosaic to be introduced 
into the text without brackets. The 
meaning is, But we must needs stay the 
graceful movement of the prettily circling 
dance, in preparation for the business of 
the odes. orijoat Baow is sistere gradum, 
to stop the movement. Yet strange to 
say the Commentators generally have 
taken it to mean the reverse. Kuster 
explains it ‘“‘rhythmice et in numerum 
terram pedibus pulsare,” and Fritzsche 
“cito te oportet primum in orbem sal- 
tare itaque novam praeparare choream.” 

969. mpdBacve root] They are no longer 
to move in a circle. They are to move 
forward, ina solemn and stately measure 
(the Tragic deAj) befitting a religious 
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strophe and antistrophe. Three deities 
are invoked in each hymn. In the 
strophe 6 Hvétos EvAvpas ’Aréd\Aov (Eur. 
Alc. 571), "Aprepts, and “Hpa rtedela are 
proposed as the objects of prayer. 

973. “Hpav redeiay]“Hpa redeia kal Zevs 
TéeLos ETiM@YTO ey ToOIs yapois @s mpUTavels 
dvres TOV yapoyr. Tédos Se 6 ydpos. 610 
kal mpotédeta exadetro 1) Ovoia 9 mpd tov 
See Ruhn- 
Tedelous 


yapev y.vopévn.—Scholiast. 
ken’s Timaeus, s.v. mporéAea. 
Tovs yeyapnkdras kadovot.—Photius, And 
so Hesychius, Pollux, and others. For 
the Greeks did not consider an un- 
married man réActos, complete and ful- 
filled in his manhood, or an unmarried 
woman tedeia, The Hindu religious 
books carried it further: “he only is a 
perfect man who consists of three per- 
sons united: himself, his wife, and his 
offspring.” Manu. ix. 45. And though 
“Hpa tedcia is commonly translated 
‘Hera, the Goddess of marriage,” as if 
it were merely the equivalent of Juno 
pronuba, yet in reality the name strictly 
means “the matron Hera,” “Hpa redeia, 
Znvos eivaia Sdpap (Aesch. Fragm. Inc. 


89, Wagner). Zebs réAeos and “Hpa 
tedeia are the paterfamilias and mater- 
familias (Plautus, Amphitryon II. ii. 
201) of Olympus, and all earthly nuptials 
derived their sanctity from that primae- 
val and heavenly union, which was em- 
phatically styled the fepds yayos. Hence 
to dishonour and bring to nought the 
miarriage tie, is to dishonour and bring 
to nought those mutual pledges of Zeus 
and Hera (“Hpas redelas kal Avs morto~ 
para, Kumenides 205) to which all hu- 
man marriages owed their significance. 
Hence too the terrible irony with which 
Clytaemnestra, punning on the name, 
invokes Zeds réAetos to fulfil her prayers 
(ras eas evyas reheat, AGam. 946) for the 
murder of her husband. The very 
hymenaeal song, heard at every earthly 
wedding, was a mere echo of that which 
had erst been sung at the divine nuptials 
of Zeus and Hera. See Birds 1731-1735; 
Theocritus xvii. 131-134. The dances 
in which “Hpa redcia specially loved to 
disport herself were, we may suppose, 
those which were the regular accompani- 
ment of a marriage festivity (see the 
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kai lava cai Nopgas pidas 


émvyeAdoat mpobipos 


note on Peace 1317), though indeed the 
sacred chorus of dance and song was the 
bond of union between heaven and 
earth. The Gods loved and joined in it, 
above : men loved and joined in it, below. 
No Goddess was too great, or too digni- 
fied, to take part in that great choral 
music of sky, and earth, and sea. Here 
it is Hera who joins in the chorus; 
below (1136) it is Athene who is ¢idéd- 
xopos; in the Lysistrata (1315) it is 
Artemis who leads the dance, dyva 
xopayds evmrperns. 

976. Kdjdas yduouv pudrdrret] Keeps the 
keys of wedlock. The expression ‘to 
hold the keys” of a thing, in the sense 
of having control over it, is as common 
in Greek classical literature as it is in 
Holy Scripture. See Pindar, Pyth. viii. 
5, and Hur. Hipp. 5388-541 where Love is 
described as holding the keys of the 
bride-chambers of Aphrodite. The words 
“at her girdle” in my translation are 


probably derived from Tennyson's 
couplet about England, 


She moving, at her girdle clash 
The golden keys of East and West, 


a couplet which, though first printed by 
its author in 1889, long after the date of 
my translation, and introduced by him 
somewhat irrelevantly into his lines To 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, had 
been familiar to me for nearly forty 
years before from its occurrence, with- 
out the author’s name, in the introdue- 
tory chapter of Henry Lushington’s 
“A Great Country's little Wars,’ pub- 
lished in 1844. 

977. ‘Eppnv, ava, Nopdas] These are 
the three Powers invoked in the anti- 
strophe. Pan, himself the soimevxds 
6<ds, the God of shepherds and of sheep- 
folds, was also the recognized associate 
and leader of the Nymphs. The Homeric 
Hymn in his honour describes him as 


alyimddnv, diképwra, piddxporov, Sor’ dvd rion 
devSpyevT’ Guvdis Porta yopondecr Nvudacs. 


And in the Anthology (Scolium 8) he 
is addressed as dpynord, Bpopiaus dmadé 
Nvppus. Pan and the Nymphs were 
the rustic deities of the country folk, 
It would be easy to multiply examples, 
but perhaps the Pastorals of Longus 


afford the best instance of the extent to 
which their conjoint worship permeated 
the entire rural life of the Greeks. In 
that love-story Pan and the Nymphs are 
everywhere. To them the rustics sacri- 
fice and pray; by them they swear; of 
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rg * in ts 
Talswpev @ yuvaixes oldmep vépos, 


y of X 7 
mdvrws 6& yvnorevoper. 


them they dream; their help in peril 
theyinvoke. & Niwdat xai Iav, exclaims 
Daphnis in surprise and delight, when 
he sees Chloe returning to her home. 
The pair take pleasure in decorating the 
grotto and fountain of the Nymphs, and 
the statue of Pan beside the fir-tree; to 
that grotto and statue they run, so soon 
as the advent of spring releases them 
from their long confinement indoors; 
and finally when the lovers marry, they 
settle down amongst their flocks and 
herds, Geots o€Bovtes, Nvpdas, kal Tava, 
kal "Epwra. And Hermes vdptos, the 
pastoral deity of Arcady, was hardly 
less closely associated with the Nymphs. 
In Homer's Odyssey xiv. 435 the swine- 
herd Eumaeus dedicates a seventh part 
of the meat Nvpdyor cai “Eppz, on which 
Eustathius remarks, dwpeira: poipay 6 Ev- 
patos, Nuphas per, va ynbev avadidoiey 
Tpopas trois (ois, ws emioTaTovoa Kpnvas, 
kal ddceot, kal morapois* “Eppy dé, os kab 
aite Nopio kai avfnrik@ tov Opeppdror. 
And on the present passage the Scholiast 
says of Hermes, épopos yap tay Opeppdter 
6 Geds. And indeed Hermes was himself 
the father of Pan. In the Hymn to which 
reference has already been made, we are 
told that, at the birth of Pan, his mother 
fled affrighted from her grotesque and 
misshapen offspring, but Hermes took 


him up and presented him to the as- 
sembled gods. However, in Lucian’s 
Twenty-second Dialogue of the Gods, 
Hermes is thoroughly ashamed of the 
relationship, and says to his ungainly 
son, “ When you and I are alone, we will 
be good friends, but marépa 6pa pu) kad eons 
pe, dkovovtés ye twos.” Hermes is far the 
principal personage in this invocation, 
a fact which perhaps accounts for the 
use of the singular yapevra just below ; 
but the Nymphs naturally attracted the 
greatest affection, and hence the epithet 
applied to them, here and elsewhere, 
Nigga pidra, “the dear Nymphs.” 

982. durdrqv] ’Opynoews eidos if} Kpov- 
paros.—Hesychius. And Pollux iv. segm. 
105 includes it amongst the rpayins 
épxncews oxnpata. It was obviously a 
stately religious dance, but of its cha- 
racter we know nothing. As to xdpu 
xopeias, see the note on 959 supra. 

984, mdvros d€ ynorevoper] But what- 
ever we do, let us keep the fast. The manu- 
script reading vnorevopev dé mavras is 
unmetrical; and modern editors adopt 
Bentley’s suggestion vnorevopey dé mdv- 
tos. But such a bald statement of fact 
would be quite out of place in this little 
exhortation; and by a mere transposi- 
tion of the words, without the change of 
a letter, we not only preserve the sense 
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and the metre, but also restore mavtws 
to its usual position at the head of the 
sentence; see Knights 232, 799; Wasps 
603 ; Peace 1194; Birds 935; supra 851, 
infra 1012; Eccl. 704; Plutus 273. 
985. én GAN dvaortpedp’] The Cory- 
phaeus is exhorting the Chorus to turn 
to another strain; just as the Cory- 
phaeus in the Frogs does in lines 382, 
883, and 396, 397 of that Play. For now 
the éim\7 which superseded the ring- 
dance is itself to be superseded; and 
the dancers are to enter upon a third 
system of choral evolutions. Now they 
are to sing of Bacchus and his train of 
attendant Nymphs, sweeping with cries 
of religious ecstasy along the hills and 
glades of his own Cithaeron. Those 
hills and glades had witnessed the por- 
tentous events which form the ground- 
work of the Bacchae of Euripides; the 
frenzy of the Theban women, and the 
tragic death of Pentheus. But it is not 
of events like these that the worshippers 
of the Twain are thinking. In their 
song Cithaeron is echoing back nothing 


but the joyous cries of religious exalta- 
tion. From the direction répeve macay 
@dny, shrill every song, we may possibly 
infer that this Bacchic hymn in some 
way imitated the shrill cries of the 
enthusiastic Bacchanals. 

986. répeve] Topas Kat rpavés Eye THY 
@dnv.—Scholiast. In the following line 
I have substituted @d7s for the unme- 
trical and unmeaning 58 of the MSS. and 
editions. Baxyeve is an adjective, agree- 
ing with d¢o7ora (cf. Frogs 1259). The 
proper name (in Aristophanes) is Baxytos. 

990. Evtov] The great dancing-song 
concludes with a short strophe and 
antistrophe in honour of Dionysus. The 
Chorus appear to break into the exhorta- 
tion of the Coryphaeus, explaining the 
oé in the preceding line by a triumphant 
ery of Etiov. Acds re is Fritzsche’s correc- 
tion for Aidyuvoe. The kat before the 
Mother's name implies that the Father's 
name has already been mentioned; and 
the alteration brings the first line of the 
strophe into accord with the first line of 
the antistrophe. 
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2 ~ A ~ 
XK. évraira viv oiuagét mpds thy airpiav. 


993. ruppav epatois ev dpuvois] Amidst 
(that is, accompanied by) the pleasant 
hymnings of the Nymphs. Forthe Nymphs, 
as has already been observed, had be- 
come mere satellites, moving in the 
train of Dionysus. See the note on 
947 supra. 

997. dpn dacxia] The same expression 
was afterwards used by Euripides in 
Bacchae 218. And indeed the whole of 
that Play forms the best illustration of 
these little Bacchic odes. 

999. xicods] It is possible that a hymn 
to Dionysus was really a part of the 
Thesmophorian worship; but of course 


such a hymn is more especially appro- 
priate to the divine patron of the drama 
at the Dionysian festivals. And the 
epithet xeocopdpe in the prelude -can 
hardly have been used, and the reference 
here to the ivy’s clinging tendril can 
hardly have been made, without the 
thought that if the Play were successful, 
the Poet himself would become kioao- 
gdpos, and be crowned with the ivy’s 
clinging tendril before the audience in 
the theatre. And hence, long after- 
wards, Antipater of Thessalonica (25) 
said, even of the Poet’s written Plays, 


BiBro ’Aptoropavers, Oeios mévos, aiaw ’Axapveds 
kigads én xAoeEpiv Tovdds éoeioe KOpuNV. 


1001. evratra x.7.d.] For evratéa viv 
otwwle mpds tnv aidpiav. Cf. Plutus 1129. 
The Scythian, now represented by a 
Professional Actor, brings out Mnesi- 
lochus tied to the plank, and it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that he remains 
in that ignominious position (in the 
pillory as it were) all the time that he 


is acting the part of Andromeda and 
down to line 1208 infra. On the words 
mpos thy airpiav the Scholiast says, dvri 
rou mpos tiv aidpiay, BapBapifer de 6 
roéérns. He speaks a sort of broken 
Greek, and we are not to look for any- 
thing (from a grammatical point of 
view) rational or consistent in his 
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SK. pip ixeredot ov. 
=K. adda rabra dpa’ eyd. 


MN. oipot kaxodaipav, padAov émikpovels ov ‘ye. 


SK. ere padro BodrAL ; 


KaK@S amroAoLo. 


MN. arrarat farrarat 
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SK. ctya xaxodatpor yépor. 


mép, éym eviyke opps, iva mudd§t cot, 


MN. ravri 7a Bédrior arrodéAavk’ Evpirisov. 


ga: Oeol, Zed o@rep, eioiy édrrides. 


avijp €oikev ov mpoddcev, GAAG pot 


1010 


jargon. Inthe linesimmediately follow- 
ing we have Ikeredou for ixeretvons, Spac’ 
for 5p, Botdus for BovrAec and the like. 
And he is as destitute of aspirates as 
a London cockney. 

1008. radra Spac’] Avti rod Spd. rotro 
dé elrdv, mr€éov adrdv éemiapiyyet.—Scho- 
liast. The dos was. evidently a peg 
which, as it was turned this way 
or that, would tighten or relax the 
prisoner’s bonds. The Scythian, be- 
sought to give it the relaxing twist, 
deliberately gives it the other, 

1007. mép’ k.r.d.] Bepe, eyo e&eveyea 
doppov, wa dudradéo oe. It has been 
observed that the Scythian occasionally, 
though perhaps not invariably, termi- 
nates all the persons of the singular 
with an iota. We find it in the first 
person here, in 1104 infra xdyo dey, 
I say so too, &c.; in the second, infra 
1102 ri ret; for ri Aéyers; and in the 
third, in 1176 infra cdo ris aveyerpi, &e. 
The Scythian now brings out his mat, 
and settles himself comfortably down 
beside his prisoner. 

1011. Tepoevs] *Avrt 10d ws Mepoe’s.— 
Scholiast. Euripides shows himself for 


a moment disguised as Perseus in the 
Play, with his winged sandals, and the 
Gorgon’s head. His appearance in that 
costume is a sign that he is coming as 
Perseus to rescue Mnesilochus as Andro- 
meda, a character which the latter ac- 
cordingly sets himself at once to assume. 
The Palamede and the Helen have proved 
unsuccessful, and the third Play to be 
travestied is the famous Andromeda, 
which, the Scholiast informs us, was put 
on the stage at the same time as the 
Helen, ovvdediSaxrat rH “EX€vp. 

1014. mapérraro] Else he would not 
have flown by: “alioquienim non praeter- 
volasset.”"—Kuster. The allusion is to 
the mrepdevra wédika with which Perseus 
came flying through the air. Doubtless 
in the Tragedy he entered flying by some 
special machinery, which is probably 
caricatured in the Comedy. But he does 
not enter yet, and Mnesilochus com- 
mences by adopting to his own melan- 
choly position the Lamentation which 
in the Tragedy Andromeda sang before 
the entry of Perseus. The next seven 
lines from dita mapOévar to édGeiv are 
commonly given to Euripides, and are so 
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onpetov vrednrAwce Ilepoeds éxdpapar, 
ért bet pe ylyver® ’Avdpopédav> mdvros dé pot 


Ta déop’ brdpxet. 


djAov ody Er Eo re 


a ? > X 4 
Hget we oHowv> ov yap av tmapémraro. 


(ws ’Avdpopéda) 
pirat mrapbévor pirat, 
mas av dmrédOorut, Kal 
Tov YKvonv AdOoipt ; 


1015 


kAveis, @ mporgdovea tais év dvTpas, 


given in my translation: but although 
this arrangement may add to the liveli- 
ness of the scene, I cannot but acquiesce 
in the view of Tyrwhitt and Elmsley that 
Euripides does not enter as Perseus until 
1098 infra, and that the entire Lamenta- 
tion from 1015 to 1055 is delivered by 
Mnesilochus in the character of Andro- 
meda, in accordance with the original 
transcript of the Ravenna MS. It is 
most unlikely that Euripides, as Perseus, 
should have appropriated part of the 
Lament of Andromeda which was sung, 
in the Play, before the appearance of 
Perseus; the dmeAGouue in line 1016 can 
be uttered by Mnesilochus only; the 
term yuvaixa in line 1021 would be quite 
inapplicable to the rap@évos Andromeda ; 
whilst Mnesilochus would naturally com- 
mence the part of Andromeda, just as he 
did the part of Helen, before the entrance 
of Euripides. 

1015. pirat rapOévor] Mapa ra €& Avdpo- 
pedSas Evpiridov “dita mapbéva, pirat 
po.”—Scholiast. In the original the 
mapOévot pida are the Court damsels who 
form the sympathizing Chorus of the 
Play. 


1018. kAvers x.7.d.] Tddkw ¢&& *Avdpo- 
pédas. mpds thy "Hy® ‘Avdpopéda déyer 
“mpocadovaca tas” (lege mpooddovca 
tais) ‘‘ €y avrpots ddmavaov éacoy, Axol, pe 
avy piras ydou 7éboy AaBeiv.” Sta 7d Aap- 
Bdvewy droomdopata dovyderov TO Odov yi- 
verat. —Scholiast. Andromeda pauses 
after the word AaOoius (or whatever was 
the corresponding word in the original) 
and hears her last few syllables echoed 
back from the cavernous rocks around 
her. The MSS., like the Scholiast, read 
mpocatdovoca tas, and very wild conjec- 
tures, & mpos Aidods oe, & mpocavdd ce, 
have been introduced into the text, 
but Elmsley’s emendation 6 rpocadovea 
seems certain. The use of a participle 
after kAveis & is quite in conformity with 
Euripidean phraseology ; xveus,& rexodoa 
Tovde parep ; Phoenissae 298, cdvers, & kar’ 
avAdy ddaivev; Id. 1536. And compare 
such passages as €A6’, @ dia Eovdav yeviwr 
éheAtCopéva Helen 1111. The rats may 
possibly refer to the Nymphs, but more 
probably to persons speaking, like Andro- 
meda herself, at the entrance of the 
caverns hollowed out by the surge. As 
to Echo dwelling in the rocks and caves 
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Fritzsche cites Ovid, Met. iii. 394; Aesch. 


- Pers. 393; Eur. Hec. 1110. 


1021. os riv yuvaixa] “ Andromeda dix- 
erat forte rv pnrépa”™ (but see the Scho- 
liast quoted in the preceding note); 
“Mnesilochus tiv yuvaixa visere cupit: 
et mox, v. 1206, Euripides eum demittit 
@s THY yuvaika Kal ra madi’ olkade.”’— 
Tyrwhitt. Mnesilochus everywhere, in 
a ludicrous manner, interweaves his own 
personal troubles into the Lament of 
Andromeda. 

1022. dvoixros k.7..] Hapa ra rod Xopod 
ev “AvOpopeda “ avoixros ds Texav oe THY 
modvuroverdarny Bpotay peOjkev”ASa marpos 
trepOaveiv.’ —Schohiast. Inthe Tragedy, 
as we saw in the note on 1015, Andro- 
meda calls on Echo to cease from 
babbling, and allow her to continue 
her Lament without interruption. But 
in the present parody Mnesilochus calls 
upon her to assist him in escaping from 


“the custody of the Scythian. However 


Echo makes no response, and Mnesilochus 
settles down into an uninterrupted La- 
ment, The expression rodvroverdrny Bpo- 
rv is also found, as Fritzsche observes, in 
Hec. 721 (where again it is addressed 
by the Chorus to the heroine of the 
Play), and the same Commentator cites 
many other instances of the use of the 


epithet by the Tragedians. Some recent 
editors have, without any authority, 
altered the word into the far less ap- 
propriate ro\voroverdrny, apparently for 
the sole purpose of making the line 
iambic, not observing that in this part 
of the Lament there is a constant inter- 
mingling of iambic and trochaic lines. 
Indeed this line corresponds in every 
syllable to dd yap 6 SKvOns Pida€, three 
lines below. 

1024. ypatav] Thy tnpnoacay aitov ev 
tois Gerpodpopios.—Scholiast. He re- 
pays Critylla’s. abuse by calling her 
“a rotten old woman.” The epithet 
carpa is merely an unpleasant synonym 
for “old.” Enger cites Phrynichus 354 
and Photius, s.v. carpdy od rd poxOnpdv 
kai @avAor, adda oO madadyv. It is ap- 
plied to an old Hag in Eccl. 884, 926, 
and 1098, and Lys. 378. 

1027. ehéaornyx’] Stands guard over me. 
The use of the verbs éepéornxe and éxpé- 
pacev, without any conjunction, is an 
example of the dcvvderov mentioned in 
the Scholium on 1018. 

1030. dpas; . . . veavidov] Tddkw é& 
"AvSpopéedas. — Scholiast. Andromeda 
would say, ‘‘ Not with choral dances, nor 
by maidens of my own age, am I escorted 
to the house of my bridegroom.” But 
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2 ? - - 
GX ev TuKvois Secpoiow ép- 


meTTAeypéevn KyTEL Bopa 


Mnesilochus, for the maiden’s joy, sub- 
stitutes the joy of an old Athenian 
dicast, ‘am I standing by the verdict-box 
with my vote in my hand.” 
ént rots knpois ¥ndiCopevay 6 TeXevTaios is 
the prayer of Philocleon in Wasps 754. 
Though the words in the text knud "pée- 
ornk €xovoa Wipoyv cannot, for metrical 
reasons, be the actual words employed 
by Aristophanes, yet they undoubtedly 
express his meaning. The MSS. have 
Wijpov Knuov €atnk €xovo’, which is mere 
nonsense. Some omit wWadorv, but of 
course it is the yjdos,and not the xnuds 
(the funnel through which the pijdos 
was dropped into the verdict-box, see 
the note on Wasps 99), which the dicast 
would be holding in his hand, Wher 
xnuov, the prevailing reading in the 
printed editions, is open to the same 
objection as well as to others, The dicast 
would be standing beside the knpos, and 
holding the pipos. It might be permis- 
sible to omit xnuos, which would then 
be understood. The ejaculation dpas; 
if not extra metrum is extra metri leges. 
1033. xjrec Bopa] Bergler refers to the 
Scholiast on Birds 348, where the words 
éxOecivar knret opBay are cited from the 
Andromeda of Euripides, possibly from 
the very Lament which Aristophanes is 


kamiorainy 


here adapting to his own purposes. We 
have already heard of Glaucetes in Peace 
1008 as a glutton and eager devourer of 
fish; dyopdayos kat yaotpipapyos 6 TAav- 
kérns, @s év Eipnyy Sndovra, says the 
Scholiast here. And Kuster refers to 
the lines from the Hepiadyjs of Plato 
Comicus, preserved by the Scholiast on 
Clouds 109, 


@ Ocie Mépuxe, viv yap evdaipov Epus, 
xat TAaveétns 7 Warra, wat Aewydpas, 
ot (ire repmva@s, ovdev evOvpovpevor. 


Meineke (Fragm. Com. ii. 652) imagines 
that the only reason for this nickname 
of Glaucetes was because the wWirra 
(turbot) was his favourite food; but no 
doubt the real reason was that the irra 
was itself a voracious devourer of small 
fish, crustacea, and mollusca. See 
Yarrell’s British Fishes, ii. 827. And 
that it was considered by the ancients 
a ravenous fish may be inferred from 
Lucian’s Piscator 49. There Lucian 
(under the name of Parrhesiades), 
angling for the pseudo-philosophers 
with a bait of figs and gold, exclaims, 
1dov' ris GAXos otros 6 mAarls, SoTep 
jputropos lyOvs (Lysistrata 115, 116) rpoc- 
épxeTat; Wrrd tis Kexnvas és Td Gyktorpoy* 
Katémtey® éxerat’ avaomacba, 
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TAavxérn mpoxetpat. 


yapnr(io pev ov ~dv 
mart, decpio de, 


yodobé p’, @ yuvaikes,—os 
pérea pey mérrovOa pédeos, 


® Tddas eyo, TéAas, 


did 88 cuyyévev GX dvopa 
wdébea—gara dTopévav, Todv- 
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ddxputov Aisa yoov pevfoucav 


ai af al al, é, é, 


1034. yapndio] Kal roiro é£’Avdpopedas. 
—Scholiast. Andromeda bewails her 
virgin death, as Polyxena does in the 
Hecabé, Electra in the Orestes, and 
Antigone in the Phoenissae. And many 
other examples will at once occur to 
every reader’s mind. The term décpt0s, 
as ‘‘ Hotibius” also observes, recalls the 
fearful spell chanted by the Furies in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus 311-328, 
which was déopios dpevav, apdppixros, 
avova Bporois, But here of course the 
immediate allusion is to the prisoner’s 
bonds mentioned four lines above. 

1089. amd d€ ovyydver] Kai ratra && 
*Avdpopédas.—Scholiast. Andromeda has 
two causes for lamentation. It is bitter, 
in any case, to be exposed to the sea- 
monster; but still more bitter to suffer 
this calamity at the hands of her own 
kith and kin. ‘These last-mentioned 
sufferings are different to the first (@\\a), 
and contrary to all moral law (évoua), 
With her the reference is to Cepheus 
and her own family; Mnesilochus prob- 
ably intends it to be understood of his 
xndeor}s Kuripides, though the word is 


not apt for that purpose. 

1040. dara Artopévay] Supplicating the 
man. What follows seems to show that 
he is referring to Euripides, and not, 
as many have thought, to the Scythian. 
The Scholium says deouévy rod BapBapov, 
that is, the Scythian. It proceeds, mpo- 
eirre Se “ yoaoOe pw’, @ yuvaixes.” The latter 
observation is intended to account for 
the accusative ; yodoOé pe Airowevav. And 
this is certainly right, the intervening 
words from as pédea to dvoua wabea being 
parenthetic. The Scholium continues, 
yp. kat Para avropéva’ Kal TovTO exer vodv 
mpos ta €&ns “ds Eu ameEvpnoe mperor.” 
This alternative construction has of 
course no special connexion with the 
reading dvrouévay, and seems to be, with 
Atrowevay, the true construction. 

1041. pevfoveay] Bewailing: cf. Aesch. 
Ag. 1279 ri rodr’ epevtas; where Bp. 
Blomfield cites from Eustathius on II. 
XXil. 447 olpalew, rd otpoe éyew, Kat 
pevlev, rd ped déyew. I have substituted 
evfoveay for the devyoucay of the MSS. 
and the older editions. Musgrave (on 
Kur. Or. 1394) suggested ¢A¢youcar, com- 
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emt 68 roiad’, és 768 dvérepev 
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37 7 » '¢ 
l@ pot poipas areyxte Saiuov: 


= 2 ae 
@ KATAaPATOS Ey. 


7 2 
tis €uov ovK érréwerat 


3 A 
md00s aduéyaprov émi Kak@v mapoucia ; 


ei0e pe muppdpos aibépos aoriyp 
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paring Bacchylides (Stobaeus 55. 3) 
madikol 6 vuvor préyovra, and Virgil’s 
“incendentem luctus,” Aen. ix. 500. 
And this suggestion is adopted by most 
recent editors. But it is not altogether 
satisfactory: the passages cited are not 
entirely in point, and if so wide a de- 
parture from the MS. reading were 
necessary, I should prefer to borrow 
xéovcav from the parallel passage in 
Eur. Suppl. 773 (to which Fritzsche 
refers) “Adov d€ podmas exyéw Saxpuppdous. 

1044. xpoxdev evédvoer] ’Avti tod Kpo- 
korov aupédvcev.—Scholiast. With xpo- 
xdev We must understand évdupa. 

1046. 0a yuvaixes] No translation can 
preserve the inimitable brevity of the 
original. And the proposal of G. Burges 
to omit these two words as a gloss, well 
deserved the Ciceronian invective of 
Fritzsche, ‘“‘ Quousque tandem abutere 
patientia nostra, Burgesi? Quem ad 
finem sese effrenata tua jactabit audacia? 
Nugari te non vides? errare te, falli, 
ruere non sentis? Ah, Corydon, Cory- 
don —!’’ We cannot doubt, though the 
Scholiast gives us no assistance on this 


point, that the rest of the Lament is 
more or less parodied from the Andro- 
meda. Thelanguage is quite Euripidean. 
The words, @ xatdpatos éyw, occur also, 
as Fritzsche observes, in line 839 of the 
Andromache. On the compound dave- 
mepev see the note on 585 supra. 

1049. dpuéyaprov] Which none can envy. 
Bergler refers to Eur. Hec. 193 dyéyapra 
kaxov, and from 227 of the same Play 
Fritzsche cites the words mapovoiav 
Kak@v. 

1050. rupddpos aidépos aernp| The fire- 
flashing meteor of Ether, that is, the 
lightning-flash. In Soph. Phil. 1198 
Zeus is called ruppdpos aorepornrys, and 
Herwerden would so read here; but the 
quaintness of the expression in the text 
is no argument against its authenticity. 
On BdpBapoy in the following line the 
Scholiast says, duyas roy a@dcoy, and 
Brunck reads dvcpopov here. And it is 
probable that, in the Tragedy, Andro- 
meda did in truth call upon the light- 
ning to consume herself rj» dvopopor. 
But in the parody, as Fritzsche was the 
first to point out, Mnesilochus, while 
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adopting the language of Andromeda, 
is careful at the last moment to divert 
the curse from his own head to that of 
his gaoler. Cf. supra 349. For a similar 
transfer of a curse, see Catullus, xliv. 20, 
where the poet acknowledges his fault 


in haying listened to Sextius, promises 
never to do it again, and prays, that, if 
he does, a curse may fall non mi sed ipsi 
Sextio. In order to preserve the point 
in the translation, another line should 
be added: 


O how they will chide me, and gibe, and deride me! 

And O that the flashing, and roaring, and dashing 

Red bolt of the thunder might smite me in sunder 
The Scythian who lingers beside me! 


where the “me” in the third line is 
used as in the ‘‘ Knock me at the gate” 
of Shakespeare, or ‘‘ Saddle me the ass ”” 
of the Book of Kings. In Greek it should 
be not pe but por. 

1054, dyn . . . mopetav] If these words 
are to be amenable to any laws of 
grammar, they must be treated as, what 
grammarians call “‘accusatives in ap- 
position to an entire sentence, in order 
to express an opinion or judgment upon 
the contents of that sentence.” Tho 
phrases are certainly Euripidean, and 
are, in all probability, taken from the 
Andromeda itself, where they may have 
been either “accusatives in apposition,” 
or little detached ejaculatory sentences 
such as are found in almost every 
Greek Tragedy, where two mourners are 
mingling their lamentations together. 
To take one example out of hundreds, 
the speech of Helen ra 8 éud xara 


pé\abpa mabea, mabea, patep, of "ya. 
(Helen 684) is a mere exclamation, 
having no grammatical connexion with 
anything which precedes, or anything 
which follows. And the expressions 
“throat-cutting agonies from the Gods ” 
and the “twilight journey close upon 
the dead" may have been. similar 
ejaculations in the Andromeda. The 
epithet aid\ay is by some translated 
speedy, but the Scholiast explains it by 
oxorewjv, and the word is so constantly 
connected with Night (in the sense of 
variegated by stars), aiddn w&, alohédxpas 
vvé and the like, that it seems to have 
itself acquired the signification of 
“ nightly.” 

1056. HXQ] The MSS. prefix Evper. 
nx®, and the Scholiast says, troxpiverat 
Etpiridns ro mpdc@moy tis "Hxods. But 
this, as Tyrwhitt observed, is certainly 
wrong. Euripides was seen equipped 
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HXQ. xaip’, d didn rai* tov 8 rarépa Kndgéa, 
6s o e€€Onxev, drroréceav of Geo. 


MN. od & ef ris, Aris rodpby Okretpas wdos ; 
HX. ’Hya, Adyor dvrwdds émixoxxdortpia, 


a , > lad Lee) e 
Hmep Tepvotv ev TOdE TALT@ xwpio 
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as Perseus, supra 1009; and he comes 
upon the stage in that character, infra 
1098. It is impossible that between 
these two lines he should make his ap- 
pearance in a woman's dress, infra 1073, 
1090. And indeed, had he done so, 
Mnesilochus would have spoken a few 
lines after 1097, to give him time to 
discard the woman’s dress and reassume 
the equipment of Perseus, but no interval 
whatever is allowed for that purpose. 
Add to this that in line 1061 Echo 
speaks of herself as a personage distinct 
from Euripides; and I think that every 
reader will be ready to say with Dobree, 
“non puto Echis personam egisse Kuri- 
pidem.” And, in truth, I do not believe 
that Echo appears on the stage at all. 
The Scythian could hardly have asked 
Whence comes that voice ? had he seen an 
actual woman in conversation with his 
prisoner, and the latter’s allusion to a 
woman in the immediate neighbotr- 
hood seems to be merely a jest at the 
Scythian’s expense. It is very unlikely 
that in the Andromeda Echo appeared 
in a bodily form, and here too I believe 
that she was represented as vox et prae- 
terea nihil. It may be taken for granted 
that the voice was that of the actor 
who was personating Euripides, just as 
in the Frogs the Choreutae first sing 
the Frog-songs behind the scenes, and 

I 


then enter as the Mystical Chorus; but 
that is a very different thing from the 
statement that Euripides is personating 
the Echo. The two lines of the present 
speech were, in the Andromeda, prob- 
ably spoken by some friend who entered 
beforé the entrance of Perseus. The 
idea of Echo entering into a rational 
conversation is of course purely Aristo- 
phanic. 

1059. émrixoxkderpta] A joker, mocker', 
eiafiia yehav, yedaorpta: — Scholiast. 
Suidas, s.v. ny. Kuster refers to Eu- 
stathius on Od. xiv. 850 ro émxoxkdcew 
UBpet, dOev mapa “Aptoropaver rd dowdds 
emtkoxkaorpia. Fritzsche compares the 
jocosa imago of Horace Odes I. xii. 4 and 
xx. 8: 

1060: mépvow] Last year. 
6164 x6n 7) Avdpopeda.—Scholiast. So in 
the Prologue to the Amphitryo of Plautus 
(88-92) Mercury says “Jupiter himself 
will act this Comedy. Why marvel, as 
if it were something new for Jove to 
take part in a Play? Why but a year 
ago, on this very stage, the actors called 
on Jove, and he entered here to assist 
them”; doubtless as a deus ex machind. 
As to the bearing which this note of 
time has on the date of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, some remarks will be found 
in the Introduction. 
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aX’, ® TEKVOV, Ge pev TO TaVTHS Xp} ToLeEty, 


kAalew édelvas. 
HXQ. épol persoe taira x. 


MN. ot & émixdaiew torepor. 
GAN dpxov dbyav. 


MN. @ vv€ lepa 1065 
os paxpov tmmevpa SidKels, 
dorepoedéa vara duppevour 
aidépos iepas, 
Tod aeuvordrou ot ’Oddpumov. 
HXQ. = 8 "Oddprrov. 
MN. zi or’ ’Avdpouéda mepiadrAa KaK@v 1070 
pépos €€édaxov; HXQ. pépos efédraxor; 
MN. @avdrov rAjpov. HXQ. Oavdrov rAjpovr. 
MN. amodeis pf, © ypad, oTwpvdAdopérn. 
HXQ. = orwpvddopévn. 
MN. v7 Ai’ byAnpd y elojppnKas 1075 


1065. & w0& iepd.] ‘0 Mynoidoxos as 
*Avdpopéda. rod mpoddyov "Avdpopédas eio- 
Body.—Scholiast. “ Sunt haec ipsissima 
Euripidis verba, ut vel ex Scholiaste 
Theocr. ad Idyll. 2 patet, ubi hunc ipsum 
locum Euripidi tribuit. Ait enim dre dé 
emt dpparos oxetrac ) vue? Evpuridys* @ 
vv& iepa, @s pakpoy tmmevpa Si@Kkets, doTpo- 
evdéa vara Suppevovoa. HKundem locum 
Euripidis expressit Ennius apud Varro- 
neni, Lib, iv. De Ling. Lat. ubi Andro- 
meda Nocti dicit 


Quae cava coeli signitenentibus 
Conficis bigis. 


Sic enim locum hune emendavit divinus 
Scaliger, in notis ad Varronem; quem 
nec locus hic Aristophanis fugerat.”— 


Kuster. The epithet fepa is again given 
to Night in Eur. Ion 85. 

1070. ri wor ’Avdpopéda] Kai rodro éx 
Tod mpoddyou.—Scholiast. 

1072. @avdrov rAjporv} The Scholiast 
says Acizer, weANovca Tuyeiv, Meaning, as 
Matthiae observed, that in the Tragedy 
the line stood @avarov, rAjpev, péAovca 
tuxeiy. Aristophanes purposely destroys 
both sense and grammar by appro- 
priating the first two words only. In 
the next line the Scholiast explains 
oTopuddopevn by PAvapodoa. 

1075. 6xAnpd y' eionppyxas] “ Molesta 
huc intrasti.”’—Kuster. ic& dxAnpos dv 
dduots, as Kuripides says in Ach. 460. 
In Knights 4 eionppynoev is explained in 
a gloss by pera pOopas mapeyevero. 
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Alay. HXQ. Xian. ‘ 
MN. dyd6’, tacdy pe povedscat, 
kai xaptet pot. tmadoa. HXQ. radea, 
MN. BdadN és képaxas. HXQ. Badd’ és kdpakas. 1079 
MN. zi kaxév; HXQ. ti xaxdv; MN. Anpeis. HXQ. Anpets. 
MN. oto’, HX. ottog. MN. éréref’, HXQ. érérvg. 


>K. 
>K. 
>K. 


ovtos ai AaXis ; 
2 la 

MpPUTavels KAAETO. 

ai Kakov ; 


HXQ. odros of Aadis ; 
HXQ. mpurévers karéco. 
HXQ. of xakév; 


1085 
DK. kratdoa. HXQ. krdadvoa. 
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aK MOTE TO THVT ; HXQ. rare 76 trovy ; 
>. S ovAadis; HX. oddAadis; 

SK. xaxkdéoxt por; = HXQ. xaxkdéoxt por; 
MN. pa Al’, adda yuvh wrnolov abrn. 

HXQ. = wAnoiov avrn. 


>K. 


a? > 9» 2 SOS 7 
mov oT 7 plapeé; Kat On mevyes 


mot mot mevyets ; ov Kaipyoes. 


1077. pov@djca] In the Tragedy, An- 
dromeda is mingling her tears with 
those of her companions, and she says 
€acov, “Axoi, pe oiv itas ydov méOov 
AaBeiv. See the note on 1018 supra, In 
the Comedy she is alone, and says éacdv 
pe povmdjoa. There is much chaff in the 
Frogs about the monodies of Euripides. 
In using the masculine dyaé’, Mnesi- 
lochus seems to be making a little 
slip, unless indeed he is appealing to 
the actor as such. For dydé’ cannot 
be @yaéj, as the Scholiast thinks (ré 
mAjpes, @yabn); and there is no reason 
to believe that by any colloquialism, or 
otherwise, dyaé could be applied to a 
female. 

1083. of Aadis;] For ri Aadeis; The 


Scythian suddenly awakes to the fact 
that his prisoner is carrying on a con- 
versation with somebody. That he does 
not see the other party to the dialogue 
seems plain from his questions, Whence 
comes that voice ? and Where is the mina ? 
See the note on 1056 supra. On dadis 
the Scholiast remarks ywpis rod € ypd- 
erat’ 6 yap SkvOns BapBapicec. 

1085. of xaxdv 3] For ri kaxdv; as supra 
1080. In the next line the Scholiast 
rightly explains more rd mavn; by wdbev 
7 porn; and adds Oavpater ry nxo. 

1089. kaxkdoxe por;| Are you mocking 
me? There is no doubt about the mean- 
ing, but there is considerable doubt about 
the verb which kcaxxdox: represents. The 
Scholiast thinks it a corruption of xara- 


HXQ. én yap ypiges ; 
HXQ. AaBe 77) papa. - 
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HXQ. od Kapyeoets, 

TK. ert yap ypvfes ; 

SK. rAaBe 77 papa. 

>K. Addo Kal KaTdpato ybvatKo. 


EY, (és Hepoe’s) & Oeai viv’ és yav BapBdpor adiypeba 
raxel meditw; Sid péocov yap aidepos 


yedas, Bergler of xayxa¢es, Fritzsche of 
KaTaxacKeLs, 

1094. od xatpyoets] Arti rod, ob xarpq- 
oes.—Scholiast, You shall not do this 
with impunity, you shall smart for it. 
Fritzsche refers to Knights 235, 828, and 
Plutus 64; to which passages may be 
added Acharnians 563, Wasps 186, supra 
719, Frogs 848. The old reading was 
ov« aipnoes; which Bothe defends on 
the ground that the Scythian, being 
half asleep, forgets that Mnesilochus 
eannot stir hand or. foot, and calls upon 
him to catch the Echo. “ Paene irascor 
Bothio,” observes Fritzsche, “cui ‘somni- 
culosus lictor ridicule Mnesilocho eruci 
adfixo imperare videtur, ut aufugientem 
Euripidem corripiat.’ Ego citius Bothium 
dixerim somniasse, quam lictorem.” So, 
two lines below, the imperative dae is 
addressed neither to Mnesilochus, as 
Bothe supposes, nor yet to any casual 
passer-by, as Fritzsche suggests. It is 
a mere formula of self-exhortation, like 
the reiterated N\aBé in Eumenides 125. 
7) papa, of course, represents rHv puapay. 

1097. ytvarxo] The Scholiast says that 
these words stand for rijyv Addov kal Kard- 
paroy yvvaika, but they seem rather to 
be nominatives, O the chattering and 
abominable woman. With this, the Echo- 
interlude is ended. 


1098. 3 6eot «.7.A.] Euripides now 
enters as Perseus with his winged 
sandals ray? wediA@, to effect the rescue 
of the doomed Princess. He is reciting 
the lines which Perseus spoke, when he 
first arrived at the rugged coast, whereon 
Andromeda was awaiting the approach 
of the sea-monster. éori Iepoéws (so 
Fritzsche for eis Hepgéa) &€ ’Avdpopedas 
Tpia Ta mp@ra’ Kat ourdy (Enger, with 
great probability, suggests a\Aodev) éré- 
(eve ra ééjs.—Scholiast. Apparently 
all the lines come from the Andromeda, 
but the first three from one place, and 
the remaining line and a half from 
another. 

1100. répvwy xéXevOov] The phraseo- 
logy is thoroughly Euripidean. Kuster 
compares the first line of the Phoenissae, 
& ry év dorpos odpavod réuvey dddv, and 
the somewhat similar address to the Sun 
in the Poet’s epigram, preserved by 
Athenaeus ii. 57; and Fritzsche adds 
Téuvev KéXevbov from Rhesus 423. Kuster 
also cites the Latin phrase secare viam, 
and the via secta of Lucretius v. 273; 
and with the latter part of the line he 
compares ridcis da Rhesus 571, &8pdv 
méSa rOeio’ Helen 1528, and other pas- 
sages. The epithet irdmrepor is specially 
appropriate to Perseus. In the very 
pleasant narrative of Andromeda’s rescue 
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given in the Fourteenth Sea-Dialogue of 
Lucian, one of the Nereids asks “ But 
how did Perseus get to Libya” (where 
the Gorgons were) ? And Triton answers 
81a Tod dépos* tmdmtepov yap avroy n AOnva 
€Onxev. 

1102. oi A€ye; Ker.A.] Th Ayers; Tod 
Tépyou dépers Tod ypapparéws ov tHv Ke- 
gdadyv; For Fritzsche is undoubtedly 
right in holding that wép is not the 
preposition (as the Scholiast and pre- 
vious Commentators had considered it 
to be) but is intended to represent 
dépes: cf. supra 1007. 6 de Tdpyos, says 
the Scholiast, ypapparets, dda kal Badp- 
Bapos. The latter description is probably 
derived from Birds 1700, BapBapa & ciow 
yévos Topyiat re kal Pikurrot. For, in my 
opinion, by “the writer Gorgos” the 
Scythian means the eminent rhetorician 
Gorgias of Leontini, who has already 
been mentioned in the Wasps and the 
Birds, and who was probably, at this 
very moment, a resident at Athens ; 
and possibly a spectator of the present 
Comedy. In Plato’s Symposium, chap. xx. 
(198 c) there is a similar play of words 
upon the Gorgon’s head, and the head 
of Gorgias of Leontini. And it may 
be observed that Gorgias, Periander’s 
brother, whois introduced into Plutarch’s 
“Symposium of the Seven Wise Men” 


(§ 17), is more commonly known as Tép- 
yos. See Miiller’s Dorians I. vi. 8 note. 

1104. Topyé] The word is doubtless 
used by the Scythian merely as an 
exclamation of menace or derision, like 
poppe in Knights 693,Theocr. xv. 40. “Est 
autem yopyd pro yopy®, quod adverbia- 
liter accipio, ut alibi poppo,”—Brunck. 
Fritzsche laughs at this notion, but it is, 
I may observe, strongly supported by the 
fact that Topy#, as well as Moppo, was 
employed, as a sort of bugbear, to 
frighten children ; rots raiot rpoopépopey 
tas noeis puOous eis mpotpomnv* eis dzo- 
tpomny Oe rors PoBepovs. Wf re yap Adpa 
pidds €or, kai 7 Topya, kat 6 ’Eduddrns, 
kat 7) MoppoArjkn Strabo i. 2 (vol. i. p. 51, 
ed. Siebentees). 

1105. ga* riv’ byOov x.r.d.] Tlddw && 
"Avdpopedas. ‘‘éa tiv bxOov tévd’ bpd 
mepippurov “Adp@ OGaracons, mapbévov 7° 
eixo ta.” —Scholiast. To the Scholiast’s 
quotation scholars have added, from 
other sources, another line and a half 
eiko Tuva EE avroudppay daivey texvac- 
pdtav Sopis ayakya xepds. See Mus- 
grave Hur. Fragm., Porson on Phoe- 
nissae 466, Bp. Monk on Alcestis 358. 
“Verba sunt Persei,”’ says Porson, “ An- 
dromeden e longinquo spectantis, quam 
imaginem esse ex ipso saxo, cui alligata 
est, sculptam sibi fingit.” The words 
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MNeé & €éve, Katoikreipév pe Thy mavabXiav, 


NOoby pe Secpar. 


SK. ovki pi AadARot ov; 


KaTdparo ToAmas amroTavoupévyn AAAS ; 


EY. & rap0éy olkteipw c& Kpepapévny oper. 1110 
SK. od maprév eoriv, GAN dpapTod? yépov, 
kal kNérro kal wavotpyo. EY. Anpeis © [KvGa. 
arn yép éotw Avdpopéda traits Kndéws. 
SK. oxépat 7d KboTo" py Te piKToy Taiverat ; 
EY. gépe deGpd por thy xeip, ty Expopar Kipns: 1115 


pepe, SKvO'> dvOpdrroot yap voojpara 


dmaciv éoriw: ewe d& Kavtov THS Kopns 


TatTns épws eiAnger. 


SK. ov (nréal ce 


~ la 
atap el TO MpwKTd Seipo TrepieaTpappevor, 


vadv ores @ppioperny seem, as Bergler 
observes, to be borrowed from Here. 
Fur. 1094. Whether the answer of 
Mnesilochus comes from the Andro- 
meda is unknown. 

1107. & ééve] This little prayer is the 
only contribution which Mnesilochus, 
who took so large a part in the dialogue 
of the Helen, makes to the dialogue of 
the Andromeda. Aristophanes, doubtless 
for the purpose of avoiding monotony, 
prefers to rely here upon the farcical 
barbarisms of the Scythian guard. 

1109. kardparo xk.t.d.] ~AmoOavoupévn 
roApas Aadjoat.—Scholiast. “Sceleste, au- 
desne tu nugari moriturus ?” Fritzsche, 
after Bergler. Cf. Plutus 454. 

1111. od maprév’ x.1.d.] Od mapbévos 
€or, add’ duaptadds yépov, Kal KAértns 
This and most of the 
Scythian’s barbarisms have been trans- 
lated into Attic Greek by Bergler, whose 


kal qravovpyos. 


versions I have generally adopted. 

1114. 76 xticro] For rév xioOov. Euri- 
pides had described Mnesilochus as a 
woman. The Scythian, waxing ironical, 
retorts oxeyrat rd. yuvatkeioy aidoioy, and 
therewith (to use the words of the 
Scholiast) Seikvucw atta rd aidoiov of 
Mnesilochus, which of course is 76 oxv- 
twoy of Clouds 538, and-not a yuvatkeiov 
aidoioy at all. xtoro is Scaliger’s emenda- 
tion of the MS. oxiro, which the Scythian 
could hardly have used, and which, be- 
sides, gives us a spondee in the second 
place; and the Scythian, however bar- 
barous his phraseology, is expected to 
conform to the laws of metre. 
a barbarism for prxpdér. 


pexroy is 


1119. drap ei x.r.d.] Ei ph 1d vdroy Fy, 
gnoi, pos tH cavidi, GAXa mpds Hpas éeré- 
Tpanro, ovK adv co epOdynoa anayaydytt 
mepaveiv.—Scholiast. ‘“ Indicativo utitur 
Scytha pro infinitivo.”—Enger. 


OESMOGOPIAZOYTSAI 


, 2 i 
ovK emtovnod o avtd muyifes &yov. 


ET. 


s ? > red , , > . = . 
ti 8 obK éas AUoavtd pf aditiy, d Skiba, 


~ 3 
mec es evviy Kal yaunhdLov déxos ; 


>K 


° 


> 66 aS ~ 2 ra 
€l omd0p Emitupeis TH yépovTo mvy.co, 


Ti) cavido tpjcas e6micto mpékricov. 


ET. 
ET: 


~ 
pa A’, adda bow Seopa. 


A ~ 
Kal LV ToLiow TovTO. 


SK. paoriy o apa. 


> 


1125 


SK. 7d xerady o dpa 


XX 
TO £imopdkaipav dtroxekdwo Tovrol. 


ET. 


GSS pate” A 
al ai ti dpdow; mpods tivas orpepOG débyous ; @ 


aX ovk av evdéEato BaépBapos picts. 


oKalolot yép ToL Kalva mporgépay copa 


1130 


parnv advarioKos dv, dXX aAAnv twa 


TOUT@® TpEmoveav LnXaviv mpocoicréov. 


1122. meceiv x.7.d.] It is difficult to 
believe, with Porson at Hec. 1010, that 
this line is taken from the Andromeda. 
More probably, if not composed by Ari- 
stophanes in the style of Euripides, it 
was borrowed, like 11380 infra, from 
some other of the Poet’s tragedies. The 
expression yaundtoy déxos is found in 
Orestes 1050, and has already been em- 
ployed by Aristophanes in Birds 1758. 

1123. «i omddp’ x.r.d.] That is, ef opddpa 
emOupeis Tov yépovra muyioa, thy cavida 
tpnoas (having bored a hole through the 
plank) e&dmi be ( from behind) mpaxricor. 

1126. 7d Keradny «.7.d.] I will cut off 
your head with this cutlass, rv kepadny 
cov TH Evhopaxaipa tatty arokdyo. 

1130. oxaotcr yap] This line, as the 
Scholiast points out, is found in Medea 
299, 

Skxaoior pev yap Kawa mpoopépwv copa, 

Bdgers dxpeios, Kod gopds, mepuKéevat. 


And Bergler refers to Athenaeus x. 43, 
6 Sopokdrys yo, 
dulavTs yap To TavTa mpoopéepov copa, 
ove ay mréov réppeas 7} meiy d.5ovs. 


But this is an obvious parody of the 
passage in the Medea, and cannot be 
rightly ascribed to Sophocles. 

1132. mpocoisreov] He borrows the 
word mpoodépew from 1130 supra, but 
apphes it ina slightly different sense ; 
a sense in which he himself employs it 
in Iph. in Taur. 112. The expression 
mpoopepew pnxavds tu ig a metaphor, 
drawn from assailants who are bringing 
their warlike engines to bear upon a 
hostile fortification. And therefore in 
the Clouds (479-81), when Socrates is 
inquiring into the intellectual character 
of Strepsiades, 

w avrov eidds Goris etl, unxavds 

non ’m rovros mpds ot Kawds mporpépa, 
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SK. puapds ddrdrné£, olov emirjxifé pot. 
MN. pépuvnoo Iepoed p as xaradelrers dbdiav. 


DK. én yap od th pdoriyay emitupels AaPeiv ; 


XO. 


) woAw Hperépay exer 
kal kpdros pavepoy povn 
kAndobys Te KadeiTat. 


1135 


TladAdda tiv piddxopoy enol 
deipo Kadely vopos és Xopov, 
mapbévoy dfuvya Kovpyy, 


1139 
[orp. a 


Strepsiades immediately exclaims in alarm 


wi 8€; Texouaxely por diavoel, mpos Tay bear ; 


The engine “befitting” the gross and 
licentious character of the Scythian 
is itself so gross and licentious as to 
cast a dark shadow over the concluding 
scenes of the Play. 

1133. émernxiCé] T1eOnkifev, to play the 
monkey, Wasps 1290, Euripides now 
leaves the stage. The line which 
Mnesilochus flings after him, though not 
actually taken from the Andromeda, is 
probably a reminiscence of the virgin’s 
address to Perseus as he is going forth 
to do battle with the monster. 

1135. 7} padoteyay emirupeis] Thy pdao- 
tiya értOupets, 

1186. WadAdda_k,7.A.] Euripides 
having departed to perfect his new 
device, Mnesilochus and the Scythian 
relapse into their former condition. The 
action is therefore for the moment at 
a standstill, and the Chorus take the 
opportunity of singing a little ode, 
mostly in glyconics and dactylics. It 
consists of two addresses; the first to 
Athene, the Tododyos of the City: the 


second to the two Thesmophorian 
Goddesses, Demeter and Persephone. 
One would have expected these addresses 
to be antistrophical, but it is certain 
that they were not intended to be so. 
The hymn to the Twain is almost en- 
tirely dactylic, and is singularly light 
and airy, even more so, perhaps, than 
the dactylicsin the last song which the 
Athenian Chorus sing in the closing 
scene of the Lysistrata. The hymn to 
Athene is more complicated. If we 
omit the two bacchic dimeters, .—— | 
u—-—, (1148, 1144) it consists of three 
glyconic triplets, though indeed the 
first triplet, having always a dactyl for 
its base, may perhaps be more naturally 
described as dactylic. The -xopoy in 
iAdsxopov is merely a long syllable re- 
solved into two short ones. As to the 
application of this epithet to Pallas, 
see the note on 973 supra, 

1138. map6évov] The late Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln, in the sixteenth 
chapter of his ‘‘Athens and Attica,” 


OESMOPFOPIAZOTSAI 


gavn? & tupdvvovs 

otuyotc’ wozep «ikés. 
Onpés Tol oe Kadel yuvat- 
k@v: €xouvoca S€ por podols 

elpyuynv pidéoprov. 


> 
HKETE T eVhpoves fraot, 


morvial, ddoos és buerEpov, 
ob 6% dvdpdow ov Oéuis eicopav 
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1144 


[avr. a 


[orp. B 


1150 


BA ~ 
dpyla cepvad Beaiv, iva Aapmdor 


describes in a very felicitous manner 
the three famous statues of Athene in 
the Acropolis, and their influence in Hel- 
lenic literature, with special reference 
to Knights 1169-1180, And even ina 
passage like the present, possibly with- 
out any express allusion being intended, 
the epithets are naturally determined 
by the same triple presentment of the 
national goddess. The Iap6évos is the 
Maiden of the Parthenon: she who 
Thy modw exe is the IWododyos of the 
Erectheum ; and the Goddess who alone 
is the manifest strength and bulwark 
of Athens is the great Athene Proma- 
chus, the colossal statue of bronze, the 
point of whose glittering spear, and the 
crest of whose burnished helm, became 
visible to the approaching mariner soon 
after he had rounded the promontory 
of Sunium. 

1142. krndodxos] The Keeper of the 
Keys; the Warder or Chatelaine of 
Athens. See Bp. Lowth on Isaiah xxii. 
22. We may conclude, from the use of 
the word xadeirm, that this was a re- 
cognized appellation of the goddess. 

1148. rvpavvovs otvyotc’] This is, very 


probably, a mere ordinary democratic 
compliment on the part of the 8yjpos 
yuvakay. Yet there may possibly be a 
reference to the downfall of the Four 
Hundred, which occurred a few months 
previously, and produced, Thucydides 
tells us, an unwonted harmony and 
good feeling amongst all classes of the 
citizens. Thue. viii. 97. 

1147. eipyyny diréoproy] Festival-lov- 
ing Peace. The comedy of the ‘‘Peace” 
forms the best commentary on this 
epithet. 

1148. jjxere «,r.A,] This little hymn 
to Demeter and Persephone, even if its 
ideas are borrowed from the Thesmo- 
phorian service, cannot really belong 
to the Intermediate Day, the day of 
Persephone’s absence. On the dpya 
cepva Oeaiy see the note on 947 supra. 

1158. ta] “Orov.—Scholiast. “ Ubi 
facibus (inter faces) ostenditis immor- 
talem faciem” Kuster. Torches were a 
general accompaniment to the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone; and their 
dadodxos was a very important official 
in the celebration of the Hleusinian 
Mysteries. 


‘ 
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gatverov &uBporov oyu. 


porerov @dOerov, dvrépel’ @ [avr. B 1155 
Occpopdpm modumorvia, 


) \ s Z PD , 
€l KQAL TTPOTEPOV TOT €777), KO@ 


H#AOerov, EOere viv, adbixerO ike- 


Tevomev evOdde x7pIV. 


EY. yuvaixes ef BotreaOe Tov Aowrrov xpovov 


1160 


x 4 > : bee \ 7 
omovdas moinoacbat mpos éue, vuvi mapa, 


A“ ’ a 
ép ar’ dxotoa pndey br éuod pndapa 


Kakov TO Aor. 


Tadr émiknpuKkevouat. 


XO. ypetla 8 rota rév8 erreropépers Adyov ; 


EY. 68 éotiv, otv tH cavidi, kndeoths euds. 


1165 


jv ovv Kopicwpat TodTov, ovdév pod TroTE 


1157. ényxdo] In answer to our 
prayers. 

1160. EY.] Euripides who has al- 
ready entered as Menelaus and as 
Perseus, now enters for the last time 
disguised as an old music-woman, and 
accompanied by an actor dressed up as 
one of those dpynorpides who were con- 
stantly associated with Athenian revelry, 
and who were generally persons of in- 
different repute. See Ach. 1093, Clouds 
996, Frogs 514-516, 542-548. The 
dancing-girl is not represented by one 
of the three Actors provided by the 
State: they are now taking the parts 
of Euripides, Mnesilochus, and the 
Scythian; she is represented by a 
Choregic Actor, that is to say by an 
additional actor supplied by the Chore- 
gus at hisownexpense. Euripides does 
not begin to talk in his new character 
until twelve lines later, where the 


Scholiast says Evpimidys év oynpate 
Tpoaywyov ypads. 

1163. tradr’ émixnpuxevouat] He speaks 
as a belligerent offering terms in the 
ordinary fashion through a herald. 

1168. 4 viv brotxoupetre] AdOpa rotetre.— 
Scholiast. What ye do in your houses ; 
how ye carry on at home in their absence. 

1172. "EXadiov] “Eraipas dgvopa *EAd- 
gov, as Xpvoioy kat ra 6pora.—Scholiast. 
Cf. supra 289. The reader must beware 
of supposing that these diminutives have 
any reference to stature: they are 
merely pet-names. 

1174. dvaxé\racor] Tuck up your skirts 
for the dance, by drawing the dress up, 
and letting it fallin a loose fold, xéAzos, 
over your girdle. 

1175. eravapica Tepoixdy] He bids 
the piper play the accompaniment to 
the Persian dance; the music to which 
the [epotxoy dpynua was danced. Com- 
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Kak@s akovoet + iy dt pi wiOnobé por, 


BY -~ - - 
& viv brotkoupeire, Toicw advdpdéow 


> X\ lod a “a ~ ~ 
amo THS oTpaTias Tapodow budv dtaBaro. 


XO. 


x X ? ~ wy 
Ta pev Tap Huadv toh cor memeopeva: 


1170 


tov BdpBapov Sé tobrov adtés meide ov. 


EY, 


ee 4 , 
euov epyov eotiv: Kal odv, @Addiov, & cot 


? ~ >” A 
Kal dddv éppagoy tadra peuvjcbat mroreiv. 


mparov pev ovy diehOe kavaxdAtragov. 


¥ 
ad 8, d Tepndady, eravadica Iepatkdy. 


>K. 
EY; 


1175 


a ~ a tal 
tt 73 BouBo tobT0; K@po Tis aveyetpi pol; 


) mais €uedrA€ mpopedeTav @ Tokdra. 


opxnaopévn yap epxel’ ws dvdpas tivds. 


pare the use of mvppixyn in Frogs 153. 
The dance is described by Xenophon, 
Anabasis V. ix. 9 (cf. Athenaeus, i. 27), 
“Then,” says he, “he danced the Per- 
sian dance, rattling his two targes 
together, and he kept sinking down on 
his haunches, and springing up again, 
krate Kai avicraro; and this he did 
rhythmically to the sound of an atAds.” 
This sinking on the haunches seems to 
have been the special peculiarity of the 
Persian dance, so that the entire dance, 
as the Scholiast here observes, sometimes 
went by the name of dxdacpa. See 
Pollux iv. segm. 100. The same dance 
is described by Heliodorus under the 
name of “ Assyrian.” Kal rovs pev avrod 
Kataimay, mpos avdois ert Kal dpxnoeow 
dvras, ds id myxridwy emitpoxov pédos, 
’Acovptiy Twa vopov, éoxiptav, dpti pev 
koupos Gdpaow eis tyyos aipdpevor, apre 
d€ rh yy ouvexes emoxhdfovres, kai oTpopny 


dAocaparoy, Sorep of karoxor, Suvevovres.— 
iv. 17. We may perhaps infer from 
this passage, coupled with 1217 infra, 
that while Teredon played the avndés, 
Euripides himself was playing the mnxris 
or Lydian lute. Teredon seems, as 
Fritzsche observes, to be the name of 
a man, like Sarpedon, and not, as the 
Scholiast supposed, the name of a 
woman. And indeed it is very unlikely 
that Euripides and Elaphium were ac- 
companied by a piper of their own: 
the appeal is doubtless made to the 
theatrical aiAnrns. See Eccl. 891 and 
the note there. 

1176. ri rd BbpBo k.7.A.] Tis 6 BopuBos 
ovTos; KkKa@pov Tis aveyeiper por; PBopBos 
signifies the sound of the avdds, as 
Bergler remarks, referring to Ach. 866 
Xarpidns BopBavdcor. 

1178. ds dvdpas twas] That is, at some 
symposium. 
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A Hi 5 , 
épxijat kal pederfiat, od Koda eye. 


ds éXampbs, domep WidAo KaTa& 7d KddLo. 


ET. 


1180 


-» 2 et 
dépe, Ooludriov kardbou pev, @ Téxvov, Todt: 


Kablgopévn & emt rotor yovace Too YKxvGov, 


ae , 
To 16de mpbrevoy, tv vrohvcw. 


SK. vaike vat 


Kdtnoo KdtTnoo, vaikt val, Tvyarplov. 


'F-9 ed Le 4 lad wv DN 
Oi’ @$ OTEPLTTO TO TITTL , MoTTEP yoyyvAn. 


EY. 
SK. xaré6 ye 76 mvy7. 


1185 


atAe od Oatrov: ert dédoikas Tov SKvny ; 
kradal y av pn’ vdov pévns. 


dvaktrrt kal mapakinte arrepornpevos* 


elev’ KaAN TO oKApA TEpl TO TbaTLOY. 


ET. 


Kah@s Exel. 


ny > 7 4 > 4 A 
AaBE Ooipnadriov> @pa azt vov 


1179, dpxjoe x.t.d.] ’Opxn¢acbw Kat 
peAeTnodTw’ ov KavTw eye. ‘Qs edappa, 
Sonep Wodda kata rd Kodiov. “ Scytlia, 
qua est mortm elegantia, Elaphium 
puellam eamque saltatricem mirabun- 
dus, dicit tanta esse agilitate, quanta 
in lecto pulicem, eximium profecto sal- 
tatorem.”—Fritzsche. This is perhaps a 
little hard upon the Scythian’s manners, 
for the dancing-girl, now subsiding to 
the ground, now bounding up, and 
whirling round with her whole body in 
motion, might not altogether inaptly 
be compared to “a flea upona blanket.” 
Aristophanes was apparently the first 
to use this metaphor, which in modern 
times is not uncommon. In St. Ronan’s 
Well, chap. viii, a lawyer, speaking of 
the difficulty of catching a poacher, 
says “ A poacher may just jink ye back 
and forward like a flea in a blanket 
(wi’ pardon), hap ye out of ae county 
and into anither.” And the same 
metaphor is employed at the end of the 


first chapter of Redgauntlet. 

1181. xaradov perv] I have substituted 
these words for the dvwOey of the MSS. 
ahd editions, which seems to give no 
sense. It is plain that Elaphium is 
here directed to lay aside her upper 
garment, which she resumes in 1189 
infra. And for this process xara@ov is 
the regular word. xara@ov taxéws 6oi- 
patioy Plutus 926; where indeed the 
next direction is (very. much as here) 
So in Clouds 497 t& 
The ostensible 
purpose for which Elaphium is to dis- 
card her upper garment and her shoes 
is that she may execute the evolutions 
of the dance with still greater rapidity; 
and Euripides accordingly calls upon 
the piper to quicken his tune, atAe od 
Oarrov. But thisis not the real purpose, 
and it is not even quite certain that she 
does in fact dance any more. ll this 
is merely a bait to beguile the Scythian 
from his duty. 


éreO tmrdAvoa 
vuvy xatabov Ooipdriov. 
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Hon Badigerv. 


mévu ye gdidnoov avréov. 


EY. 


as yAuKEpd Td yAdoo’, Gomep Artixds péXus. 


Tl ov karevder map’ épué ; 

od yap yévoir dy TooTo. 

€uol Kdpico ad TobTo. 
>K 
>K. 


4 ~ n~ 
val vatkt d@ct. 


. 


GN ovK exadév: GANA 7d ouBHvnv AaBé. 


4 7 > 3 , 2 
ET ELTA kopicis QauTLS ; akoAovrt, TEKVOV. 


ov dé robto Tipe TH yépovTo, ypad.o. 


x a ae 
dvopa O€ cot Ti éoti; 


>K. 
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YK. ovxi maAfjot mpdré pe; 1190 
YK. 334 rarararai, 
EY. yxaipe ro€éra, 
SK. val vai ypadto. 
EY. ddceis ody Spaypipy ; 1195 
EY. rapydpiov toivuy dépe. 
EY. ’Apreptoia. 1200 


pepvijor toivuy totvoy + ’Aprapougia. 


1184. xarnoo x.7.A.] KaOnoo,; xaOqoo, 
vatxt, val, Ovyarpiov* oipot, as orépipoy TO 
tirbiov, Sorep yoyyvAn, firm as a turnip. 

1187. xadé x.r.A.] Kady ye 9 mvy7. 
KAavoet fy pr evdov (sub veste) pévns. 
“Mutonem ipsum alloquitur,” says 
Fritzsche, referring to Horace Sat. I. ii. 
68, “mala ei maxima minitans, nisi 
quieverit.”  dvaximret kat mapakumret 
GreyroAnpévov (scilicet rd méos). elev. 
kadov TO oxnpa wept TO mécHov. Some 
think that these observations are made 
as Elaphium is whirling round in the 
dance; but I doubt if she ever leaves 
the Scythian after line 1182. 

1190. od«i mrAjor] Ovxi Pirrjoes, or 
gurjoe. And, two lines below, os 
yAvkepa 7) yhdoca, Sorep ‘Artixdy pedi, 
sweet as the honey of Hymettus. So in 
the Truculentus of Plautus II. iv. 20, 
Dinarchus, receiving the loving embrace 
of his mistress, exclaims “Ah! hoc est 
mel melle dulci dulcius.” 

1195. xdpioo] Xdpico, grant me this 


favour. dao. in the following line 
stands for dace. 

1197, exadév} “ARAA ovK exw ovdér 
GAG thy oBivnv AaBE, But I have not 
got any ; but take this bow-case. ovBnvy 
is a barbarous form of oBvvn, which 
here, as the Scholiast observes, is equiva- 
lent to rofonxn, the case which held 
the bow and sometimes the arrows also. 
It was doubtless the only article of 
value which the Scythian had to offer ; 
and he would naturally be responsible 
to the State for its safety. And this is 
why he is so anxious to get it back; 
émetta Kopuets avis, he says, you will let 
me have it back again, when I bring you 
the drachma. 

1198. dkodovre k.t.A.} ’Akodovber, TéK= 
yov. av Oé, ypadiov, rovroy Tov yépovta 
thpet. Keep an eye on the prisoner. 
Meprijor, a line ortwo below, represents 
peprnoopa, I'l remember. The Scythian 
and Elaphium leave the stage, and Euri- 
pides and Mnesilochus are there alone. 
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~ wy ~ Lal 
‘Epuf Oddre ravri pev ert Kaas Trovets. 


\ 7 
od pev odv diérpexe, maddptov TouvTi AaBov* 


ey dt Avow TOvd€. 


drav rAvOns TadxtoTa, pevéel, Kal Tevels 


av 0 bras dvdpixas 


1205 


cad ,) Bl 
ws Thy yuvaixa kal Ta Tradl’ otkade. 


MN. épol pedjoe Taira y’, iv dak dvO0. 


EY. Aéddvoo. 
nkovTa KaTadaPelv. 


>K. 


Kou O0aKON ddA Tpao. 


& ypaer &s Kapievrd cor 76 Tuyarpwov, 


oov Epyov, pedye mpiv tov Tog brqv 
MN. éya 67 rotro dpa. 


1210 


mod TO ypad.o ; 


1202. ‘Eppa Sédce] It need hardly be 
mentioned that dddcos (the God of craft) 
was one of the special appellations of 
Hermes, cf. Plutus 1157, Frogs 1143, 
1144. How worthily he earned the 
title on the very day of his birth, we 
learn from the Homeric Hymn in his 
honour. 

1208. od pév ody x.7.A] This derisive 
exclamation, like that in 1226 infra, is 
flung after the Scythian who has just 
disappeared. ‘‘ You be off with the girl, 
and I will release your prisoner.” Tu 
igitur hine proripe cursu, puella hdc 
sumpta: egovero solvam hunc(Kuster). So 
all the earlier Commentators. Fritzsche, 
however, who is followed by the more 
recent editors, considers maSdpioy to be 
the vocative addressed to Teredon, You, 
boy, be off, taking this; the Scholiast ex- 
plaining rouri by tiv rofodnxny, and, as 
an alternative, ra dpyava ths dpxnorpidos. 
The reason for this construction is that 
(to use the words of Enger) “‘ wadaproy 
semper puerum significat.” But this 
is a heresy against which the ancient 
grammarians with one voice protest. In 


other dialects, they say, radapioy always 
means a boy; in the Attic dialect it 
means either a boy or a girl. madapiov 
kat To Ovyarptor, Atrixas* maddpior, udvws 
TO dapper, “EXAnvuixés.—Moeris; where 
Hudson cites Clemens Alex. Paedagog. 
I. iv. 11 ratty pot Soxodow of ’Arrixol 
mratddptoy emtkoives ov pdvoy Td dppev adda 
kal Td O7nAv KexAnxévar. See also Pierson’s 
note on the same passage. Photius says 
maddptov ov pdvoy TO appev, GAG Kal Td 
6nAv A€éyovow. And so Pollux, Suidas, 
and others. All that Fritzsche can oppose 
to this array of authorities is the feeble 
remark, that noneof them state ‘‘puellam 
ist& voce saepenumero indicatam esse.” 
And indeed he himself admits that ‘“‘per 
se mavddproy, quippe deminutio verbi 
mais, NON minus quam 6, 4, waits, tam 
puellas quam pueros significare potest.” 
And doubtless it signifies the dancing- 
girl here. 

1210. & ypad] *2 ypadior, ds xapiev 
gov Td bvydrpiov, Kat ov SiaKodoy, GAG 
mpdov. mod Td ypadioy ; olpot, ws drdd@da. 
mod 6 yépov evrevdevi; The Scythian 
re-enters with Elaphium, to find that he 
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A a £ 
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XO. 
>K, 


‘ ~ > eo 
val vaikt, eldes avTo; 


Tiv ypatv épwras i) pepev Tas myxrldas ; 
XO. tatrn y otyerat 


ES Cee lA \ Z o 
QUT) T €KELVN KQL YEPWV TLS ELTTETO. 


has been a mere dupe; and that his 
prisoner, and the old woman who had 
undertaken to guard him, have, during 
his absence, disappeared together. 

1214. dceBadrA€] "Eénmdryncev. 6 airos 
ev” Opuor (1648) ‘ diaBadXerai a’ 6 Getos.” 
—Scholiast. Incensed at discovering 
that Elaphium was acting as a bait to 
lure him from his post, the Scythian 
turns angrily upon her, “eamque,” to 
use Fritzsche’s language, ‘‘facessere 
hine atque abire Morboniam jubet” ; 
amérpex’ as raxiora ov. Cf. supra 1203, 

1215. dpras x.7.A.] “OpOds 8€ o1Bwy 
éori’ (it is rightly so called) ; xateBivnce 
yap (for it played me a foul trick, that 
is, deceived me). Or it may mean She 
(the old woman) played me a foul trick. 
“Pharetram, quam ovfivyy appellat 
Scytha,” says Brunck, “ érovvpoy esse, 
recteque sic appellari dicit, vel quia, 
hoc pignore dato, meretriculam ¢Bivnce, 
vel potius, quia ipse quodammodo kara- 
BeBinra. Scilicet anus, accepto hoc 
pignore, os ei sublevit, eumque ludibrio’ 
habuit, quod verbo xaraBweiy exprimit.” 
ovBivn, I may explain, is Brunck’s alter- 


K 


ation of the MS. ovBjvy. In the next 
line ri dpaox stands for ri Space. 

1217. tas mpxridas ;] The instrument 
called the mnxris, or the mnxrides (Pollux, 
iv. chap. 9), was a Lydian lute from 
which, according to Pindar (Athenaeus, 
xiv. 37), Terpander derived the idea of 
the Greek BapBirorv. Cf. Miiller’s Greek 
Literature, xii. 4. Photius describes it 
as a Avd.oy dpyavoy, ywpls mAnkrpov Wadho- 
pevov. Herodotus (i. 17) tells us that 
the armies of Alyattes, the King of 
Lydia and father of Croesus, marched 
on to the sound cupiyyay te kal mxridor. 
Athenaeus, in the chapter mentioned 
above, refers 77 mapa Avdois mxridi. In 
the previous chapter he had cited from 
the Mysians of Sophocles : 


Todds 5e Pprt tplywvos, dvtiomactra Te 
Avins épupvel mktidos cuvyxépéia. 


And in the twenty-first chapter of the 
same book he quotes from Telestes : 


To 8 dfvpmvas mxtibov Parpots Kpéxov 
Avédiov byvor. 


And see the note on 1175 supra. 
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1220. xpoxar’ éxovro] Kpoxwrév éxav (or 
eixev) 6 yépov; An old man in a yellow 
gown ? 

1221. ravrni] That the Chorus have 
only succeeded in bewildering the 
Scythian is plain from the following 
line, O luckless me, which is the way she 
went ? And Dobree therefore supposes 
that the ravry in this line indicates 
a different route from that which is 
indicated by the ravry of line 1218. 
But it seems more probable that on 
each occasion the vague and inde- 
finite gesture of the Coryphaeus left 
in doubt which exit he intended to 
designate. 

1223. dpOnv avo| Struight up the hill ; 
doubtless, as Bothe observes, pointing 
towards the Acropolis, on the side of 
which the theatre was constructed. 
On wot Oeis; the Scholiast observes as 
avtod tyv dddv éxeivny Oédovros aredOeir, 
otav amndOov of mept tov Evpuridny. Not- 


kaxddaipov, adAa Tpeét Aprapov§gia. 


1225 


withstanding the confusing directions 
of the Chorus, he has accidentally 
stumbled upon the right track, and has 
to be promptly recalled. 

1225. dada rpéét] At interim currit 
Artamuxia.—Brunck. But while I am 
delaying, Artamuxia is running. tpe&e 
is the third person singular: see the 
note on 1007 supra. Some alter adda 
into ada, alid aufugit Artamuxia 
(Kuster), but this is no improvement. 
The Scythian now runs out by the 
opposite route to that which the fugitives 
have taken. 

1226. émovpicas] ‘ Scudding before the 
favouring breezes,” ‘with the wind in 
your sails,” secundis ventis, or, in other 
words, “as quickly as you can.” The 
second rpéxe vvy was added by Brunck, 
since the line is obviously an iambic 
senarius. With the expression in the 
next line rémaorat perpias Hiv compare 
the concluding line of the Clouds, #yeio6’ 
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€£a" Kexdpevtat yap petpias 6 ye Thuepoy 
npiv. 

. 1228. dpa Sqr’ eori] So that in very 
truth (referring to the words of Euri- 
pides, supra 1189, dpa ori vev 76n Badi- 
Ce) it is time for us to be going, each to 
her own home. The MSS. read dpa 87 
*ort, Which Bothe and others have cor- 


Woman. 
MNESILOCHUS. 


And in Peace 977, 978, 


TRYGAEUS. 
CHORUS. 


rected into dpa dr eori, because we 
should here expect a full anapaestic 
dimeter, rather than a paroemiac verse. 
And I have followed their correction 
for the further reason that dyra is almost 
invariably found in repetitions of this 
kind, as, for example, in lines 739, 740 
supra, 


mapaBadA€ modAAds KAnpatibas, @ Mavia. 
mapdBadrAe d7Ta. Z 


béfar Ovoiay riv Hperépay. 


ss 


béfar Sqr? @ modvtipArny. 


And (to take an example from Tragedy) in Eur. Electra 672, 673, 


ORESTES. 
ELECTRA, 


Yea in very truth accept it. Yea in very 
truth have mercy upon us. 

1231. dyaOjv xdpw] A good reward, by 
giving them the victory in the theatrical 
contest. No record of the issue has 


olxreipé y’ Hpds, oixtpa yap menévOaper. 
oixreipe BjTa, cov ye pivras éExydvous. 


come down to our times, but we cannot 
doubt that their wish was fulfilled, and 
that the prize was not withheld from 
what isoneof the wittiest and pleasantest 
specimens of Aristophanic comedy. 
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NOTICE 


Tue greater part of this translation was composed from memory, when 
the translator had no copy of Aristophanes at hand. Consequently, it 
everywhere departs from the sense of the original; words, sentences, and 
even whole speeches have been omitted, transposed, or added ; actives are 
changed into passives, and vice versa; and sometimes the English goes 
clean contrary to the meaning of the Greek. It was completed from 
a copy of Bekker’s Aristophanes, the text and arrangement of which 
differ widely from the text and arrangement of the present edition. If 
therefore any critic should observe that there is hardly a line in the 
translation which represents the exact meaning of the original, let him 
remember that the translator heartily agrees with him ; fabet confitentem 
veum. Nevertheless it is hoped that even from this inaccurate version, 
a reader, taking the Play as a whole, may obtain an idea, not altogether 


inaccurate, of the Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes. 


CHARACTERS OF THE DRAMA 


MEN. 
EURIPIDES, the famous Tragic Poet. 
MNESILOCHUS, his connexion by marriage. 
AGATHON, another well-known Tragic Poet. 
AGATHON’S SERVANT. 
CLEISTHENES, an effeminate Athenian. . 


A PouiceMAN, really an important Athenian Magistrate, but in this version 
taking a more homely position. 


A ScyTHIAN, one of the Scythian archers, the real Athenian police. 


WOMEN. 


CHorvus of Athenian matrons celebrating the Thesmophoria, or festival of 
Demeter and Persephone as givers of home and social customs. 


A CRIERESS. 

Mica. 

SECOND WoMAN. 
CRITYLLA. 

Ecuo, heard but not seen. 


Hop-o-my-THUMB, a dancing-girl, seen but not heard. 


Several Athenian women, attendants on the principal Women; amongst 
them, Mica’s nursemaid. 


THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE 


Two elderly men are discovered, when the Play opens, pacing along an Athenian street. In one, 
both by his gait and by his language, we at once recognize a Philosopher and a Genius. His 
companion is a garrulous and cheery old man, evidently tired out by a long promenade. They 
prove to be the poet Euripides, and Mnesilochus his connexion by marriage, in the translation 
inaccurately styled his cousin. The latter is the first to speak. 

My. Zeus! is the swallow NuVER going to come? 

Tramped up and down since daybreak ! I can’t stand it. 
Might I, before my wind’s ENTIRELY gone, 
Ask where you’re taking me, Euripides ? 
Evr. You’re not to hear the things-which face to face 
You're going to see. Mn. What! Please say that again. 
I’m not to hear? Eur. The things which you shall see. 
My. And nottosee? Eur. The things which you shall hear. 
My. A pleasant jest! a mighty pleasant jest ! 
I’m not to hear or see at all, I see. 
Evr. (In high philosophic rhapsody.) 
To hear! to see! full different things, I ween ; 
Yea verily, generically diverse. 
Mn. What’s “diverse”? Hur. I will explicate my meaning. 
When Ether? first was mapped and parcelled out, 
And living creatures breathed and moved in her, 
She, to give sight, implanted in their heads 
The Eye, a mimic circlet of the Sun, 
And bored the funnel of the Ear, to hear with. 


1 In the original, Ether is the creative agent throughout; she parcels herself 
out; she herself gives birth to the breathing and moving creatures. 
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Eur. 
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Dip suz! That’s why I’m not to hear or see! 

I’m very glad to get that information. 

O, what a thing it is to talk with Poets! 

Much of such knowledge I shall give you. MN. (Involuntarily.) O! 
Then p’raps (excuse me) you will tell me how 

Not to be lame to-morrow, after this. 


Eur. (Loftily disregarding the innuendo.) 


Come here and listen. MN. (Courteously.) Certainly I will. 

See you that wicket? My. Why, by Heracles, 

Of course I do. Eur. Bestill. My. Be still the wicket? 
And most attentive. My. Still attentive wicket? 

There dwells, observe, the famous Agathon, 

The Tragic Poet. MN. (Considering.) Agathon. Don’t know him. 
He is that Agathon— MN. (Interrupting.) Dark, brawny fellow ? 
O no, quite different; don’t you know him really ? 

Big-whiskered fellow? Eur. Don’t you know him really? 

No. (Thinks again.) No, I don’t; at least I don’t remember. 


Eur, (Severely.) I fear there’s much you don’t remember, sir. 


But step aside: I see his servant coming. 
See, he has myrtles and a pan of coals 
To pray, methinks, for favourable rhymes. 


(The two retire into the background. Agathon’s servant enters from the house.) 


Servant. All people be still! 


SERV. 


Allow not a word from your lips to be heard, 
For the Muses are here, and are making their odes 
In my Master’s abodes, 
Let Ether be lulled, and forgetful to blow, 
And the blue sea-waves, let them cease to flow, 
And be noiseless) Mn. Fudge! Eur. Hush, hush, if you please. 
Sleep, birds of the air, with your pinions at ease ; 
Sleep, beasts of the field, with entranquillized feet ; 
Sleep, Sleep, and be still, My. Fudge, Fudge, I repeat. 


—-- 


SERV. 
SERy. 


SERV. 


Eur. 
My. 
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. For the soft and the terse professor of verse, 


Our Agathon now is about to— MN. (Scandatizea) No, no! 50 
What’s that? My. ’Twas the ETHER, FORGETTING TO BLOW! 
(Beginning pettishly, but soon falling back into his former tone.) 

I was going to say he is going to lay 

The stocks and the scaffolds for building a Play. 

And neatly he hews them, and sweetly he glues them, 

And a proverb he takes, and an epithet makes, 

And he moulds a most waxen and delicate song, 

And he tunnels, and funnels, and— My. Does what is wrong. 
What clown have we here, so close to our eaves ? 

Why, one who will take you and him, by your leaves, 

Both you and your terse professor of verse, 

And with blows and with knocks set you both on the stocks, 
And tunnel and funnel, and pummel, and worse. 


. Old man, you must have been a rare pert youngster. 


O, heed not Aim; but quickly call me out 
Your master Agathon; do pray make haste. 


. No need of prayer: he’s coming forth directly. 


He’s moulding odes; and in the cold hard winter 
He cannot turn, and twist, and shape his strophes 
Until they are warmed and softened in the Sun. 

(The servant goes back into the house.) 
And what amI todo? LEvr. You're to keep quiet. 
O Zeus! the Hour is come, and so’s the Man! 
O, what’s the matter? what disturbs you so? 
O, tell me what: I really want to know. 
Come, I’m your cousin; won’t you tell your cousin ? 
There’s a great danger brewing for my life. 
O, tell your cousin what. Eur. This hour decides 


1 He is scandalized at what he expects is coming (for Agathon was suspected of 
great immorality), but apparently the word was only rehearse. 
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Evr. 


‘ 
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Whether Euripides shall live or die. . 

Why, how is that? There’s no tribunal sitting, 

No Court, no Council, will be held to-day. 

*Tis the Mid-Fast, the third Home-Festival. 

It is! it is! I wish enough it wasn’t. 

For on this day the womankind have sworn 

To hold a great assembly, to discuss 

How best to serve me out. My. Good gracious! Why? 


. (With the mild surprise of injured innocence.) 


Because, they say, I write lampoons upon them. 
Zeus and Poseidon! they may well say that. 

But tell your cousin what you mean to do. 

I want to get the poet Agathon 

To go among them. My. Tell your cousin why. 
To mingle in the Assembly, perhaps to speak 

On my behalf. My. What, openly, do you mean? 
O no, disguised : dressed up in woman’s clothes. 

A bright idea that, and worthy you: 

For in all craftiness we take the cake. 


(By a contrivance very common in ancient theatres, a portion of Agathon's house is here wheeled 
Sorward, turning on a pivot, so as to disclose the interior of an apartment. The poet is dis- 
covered, surrounded by the most effeminate luxuries, and in the act of writing a Tragic Play. 
He has just composed, and is now about to recite, a little lyrical dialogue between his Chorus 
and one of his actors.) ; 


Kur. 


O, hush! My. What now? Eur. Here’s Agathon himself. 
Where? Which? Eur. Why there: the man in the machine. 
O dear, what ails me? Am I growing blind? 
I see Cyrene!; but I see no man. 
Do, pray, be silent; he’s just going to sing. 

(Agathon gives a fantastic little trill. ) 
Is it “ the Pathway of the Ants,” or what? 100 


* This is, of course, a hit at Agathon’s effeminacy. Cyrene was a dissolute 
woman of the day. 


wer 
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(Agathon now sings his little dialogue in a soft womanly voice and with pretty effeminate gestures.) 


AGATHON. (As actor.) 


(As Chorus.) 


(As actor.) 


(As Chorus.) 


(As actor.) 


(As Chorus.) 


(As actor.) 


Move ye slowly, with the holy 
Torchlight dear to Awful Shades, 
Singing sweetly, dancing featly, 
Yes, and neatly, freeborn maids. 
Whose the song of festal praise ? 
Only tell us, we are zealous 
Evermore our hymus to raise. 

Sing of Leto', sing of Thee too, 
Archer of the golden bow, 

Bright Apollo, in the hollow 
Glades where Ilian rivers flow, 
Building buildings, long ago. 

Raise the music, softly swelling 

To the fame of Leto’s name, 

To the God in song excelling, 
Brightest he, of all there be, 
Giving gifts of minstrelsy. 

Sing the maiden, quiver-laden, 
From the woodland oaks emerging, 
Haunted shades of mountain glades, 
Artemis, the ever Virgin. 

We rejoice, heart and voice, 
Hymning, praising, gently phrasing, 
Her, the maiden quiver-laden. 

Soft pulsation of the Asian 

Lyre, to which the dancers go, 
When the high and holy Graces 
Weave their swiftly whirling paces, 
Phrygian measure, to and fro. 


2 Leto does not, in the original, assume this prominent position; she is here, as 
elsewhere, placed in the background, as subordinate to her own children. 
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(As Chorus.) Lyre Elysian, heavenly vision,  . 
When thy witching tones arise,’ 
Comes the light of joy and gladness - 
Flashing from immortal eyes. 
Eyes will glisten, ears will listen, 
When our manful numbers ring. 
Mighty master, Son of Leto, 
Thine the glory, Thou the King. 
(Mnesilochus utters a cry of delight.) 
Wonderful! Wonderful ! 
How sweet, how soft, how ravishing the strain ! 
What melting words! and as I heard them sung, 
Ye amorous Powers, there crept upon my soul 
A pleasant, dreamy, rapturous titillation. 
And now, dear youth, for I would question thee 
And sift thee with the words of Aeschylus, 
Whence art thou, what thy country, what thy garb? 
Why all this wondrous medley? Lyre and silks, 
A minstrel’s lute, a maiden’s netted hair, 
Girdle and wrestler’s oil! a strange conjunction. 
How comes a sword beside a looking-glass ? 
What art thou, man or woman? Ifa man, 
Where are his clothes? his red Laconian shoes ? 
If woman, ’tis not like a woman’s shape. 
What art thou, speak; or if thou tell me not, 
Myself must guess thy gender from thy song. 
Old man, old man, my ears receive the words 
Of your tongue’s utterance, yet I heed them not. 
I choose my dress to suit my poesy. 
A poet, sir, must needs adapt his ways 
To the high thoughts which animate his soul. 
And when he sings of women, he assumes 
A woman’s garb, and dons a woman’s habits. 
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MN. (Aside to Eur.) When you wrote Phaedra!, did you take her habits? 
Ac. But when he sings of men, his whole appearance 
Conforms to man. What nature gives us not, 
The human soul aspires to imitate. 
My. (As before.) Zounds, if I’d seen you when you wrote the Satyrs! 
Ac. Besides, a poet never should be rough, 
Or harsh, or rugged. Witness to my words 
Anacreon, Alcaeus, Ibycus, 
Who when they filtered and diluted song, 
Wore soft Ionian manners and attire. 
And Phrynichus, perhaps you have seen him, sir, 
How fair he was, and beautifully dressed ; 
Therefore his Plays were beautifully fair. 
For as the Worker, so the Work will be. 
My. Then that is why harsh Philocles writes harshly, 
And that is why vile Xenocles writes vilely, 
And cold Theognis writes such frigid Plays. 
Ag. Yes, thatis why. And I perceiving this 
Made myself womanlike. Mwy. My goodness, how ? 
Eur. O, stop that yapping: in my youthful days 
I too was such another one as he. 
My. Good gracious! I don’t envy you your schooling. 
Eur. (Sharply.) Pray, let us come to business, sir. My. Say on. 
Eur. A wise man, Agathon, compacts his words, 
And many thoughts compresses into few. 
So, I in my extremity am come 
To ask a favour of you. Aa. Tell me what. 
Eur. The womankind in their Home-feast to-day 
Are going to pay me out for my lampoons. 
Ac. That's bad indeed, but how can I assist you ? 


1 By “Phaedra” he means the Hippolytus; by “the Satyrs,” the Cyclops of 
Euripides. 
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Eur. Why every way. If you'll disguise yourself, 

And sit among them like a woman born, 

And plead my cause, you'll surely get me off. - 

There’s none but you to whom I dare entrust it. 
Ac. Why don’t you go yourself, and plead your cause? 
Eur. I'll tell you why. They know me well by sight ; 

And I am gray, you see, and bearded too, 

But you've a baby face, a treble voice, 

A fair complexion, pretty, smooth, and soft. 


(After a short pause Agathon bethinks him of a famous line in the Alcestis of Euripides.) 


Ac. Euripides! Eur. Yes. Ag. Wasn’t it you who wrote 
You VALUE LIFE; DO YOU THINK YOUR FATHER DOESNT? 
Eur. It was: what then? Ag. Expect not me to bear 
Your burdens ; that were foolishness indeed. 
Each man must bear his sorrows for himself. 
And troubles, when they come, must needs be met 
By manful acts, and not by shifty tricks. 
Mn. Aye, true for you, your wicked ways are shown 200 
By sinful acts, and not by words alone. 
Evr. But tell me really why you fear to go. 
Ac.  They’d serve me worse than you. Eur. Howso? Ag. How so? 
I’m too much like a woman, and they’d think 
That I was come to poach on their preserves. 
My. Well, I must say that’s not a bad excuse. 
Eur. Then won’t you really help? Ag. I really won’t. 
Eur. Thrice luckless 1! Euripides is done for! 
Mn. O friend! O cousin! don’t lose heart like this. 
Eur. Whatever canI do? My. Bid Aim go hang! 
See, here am I; deal with me as you please. 
EUR. (Striking while the iron is hot.) Well, if you’ll really give yourself to me, 
First throw aside this overcloke. My. ’Tis done. 
But how are you going to treat me? Eur. Shave you here, 
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And singe you down below. MN. (Magnanimousty.) Well, do your worst; 
I’ve said you may, and I’ll go through with it. 
Eur. You’ve always, Agathon, got a razor handy ; 
Lend us one, will you? Ag. Take one for yourself, 
Out of the razor-case. Hur, Obliging Youth! 
(To Mn.) Now sit you down, 
(Mnesilochus seats himself in a chair.) 
and puff your right cheek out. 
My. Oh! Evr. What's the matter? Shut your mouth, or else 
Tllclapagagin. My. Lackalackaday ! 
(He jumps up, and runs away.) 
Eur. Where are you fleeing? My. To sanctuary I. 
Shall I sit quiet to be hacked like that ? 
Demeter, no! Evr. Think how absurd you’ll look, 
With one cheek shaven, and the other not. 
MN. (Doggedly.) Well, I don’t care. Eur. O, by the Gods, come back. 
Pray don’t forsake me. My. Miserable me! 
(He resumes his seat. Euripides goes on with the shaving.) 
Eur. Sit steady; raise your chin; don’t wriggle so. 
My, (Wincing.) O tchi, tchi, tchi! Eur. There, there, it’s over now. 
Mn. And I’m, worse luck, a Rifled Volunteer. 
Eur. Well, never mind; you’re looking beautiful. 
Glance in this mirror. My. Well then, hand it here. 
Eur. What see you there? MN. (Im disgust.) Not me, but Cleisthenes '. 
Eur. Get up: bend forward. I’ve to singe you now. 
Mn. Ome, you'll scald me like a sucking-pig. 
Eur. Some one within there, bring me out a torch. 
Now then, stoop forward: gently ; mind yourself. 
Mn. Tl see to that. Hey! I’ve caught fire there. Hey! 
O, water! water! neighbours, bring your buckets. 


1 Cleisthenes was the most effeminate man in Athens; he comes on the stage 


by-and-by. 
L 
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Fire! Fire! I tell you; I’m on fire, I am! 

There, it’s all right. Mw. All right, when I’m a cinder? 
Well, well, the worst is over; ’tis indeed. 

It won’t pain now. My. Faugh, here’s a smell of burning ! 
Drat it, I’m roasted all about the stern. 

Nay, heed it not. I’Il have it sponged directly. 

Td like to catch a fellow sponging me. 

Though you begrudge your active personal aid, 

Yet, Agathon, you won’t refuse to lend us 250 
A dress and sash: you can’t deny you’ve got them. 

Take them, and welcome. I begrudge them not. 

What’s first todo? Eur. Put on this yellow silk. 

By Aphrodite, but ’tis wondrous nice. 

Gird it up tighter. Mwy. Where’s the girdle? Eur. Here. 
Make it sit neatly there about the legs. 

Now for a snood and hair-net. Aga. Will this do? 

It’s quite a natty hairdress; it’s my nightcap. 

The very thing: ‘i’faith, the very thing. 

Does it look well? Eur. Zeus! I should think it did! 

Now for a mantle. Aa. Take one from the couch. 

A pair of woman’s shoes. Aa. Well, here are mine. 

Do they look well? Eur. They are loose enae I trow. 
You see to that; I’ve lent you all you need. 

Will some one fandly wheel me in again ? 


(Agathon’s apartment, with Agathon in it, ts wheeled back into the house; Euripides and 
Mnesilochus are left standing on the stage. Euripides turns Mnesilochus round, and surveys 
him with complacency. ) 


Eur. 


Eur. 


There then, the man’s a regular woman now, 

At least to look at ; and if you’ve to speak, 

Put on a feminine mincing voice. MN. (Ina shritl treble) Vl try. 
And now begone, and prosper. Mn. Wait a bit. 

Not till you’ve sworn— Eur. Sworn what? My. That if I get 
In any scrape, you’ll surely see me through. 
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I swear by Ether, Zeus’s dwelling-place. 

As well by vile Hippocrates’s cabin. 

Well, then, I swear by every blesséd God. 

And please remember twas? your MIND that swore, 
Not your tongue only; please remember that. 


(The background of the scene opens and a large building is pushed forward upon the staye, 
representing the Thesmophorium or Temple of the Home-givers. The Athenian ladies, who 
JSorm the Chorus of the Play, are seen, a few lines later, thronging into the orchestra, to assist 
in the solemnities of the festival, and to take part in the Assembly they are about to hold. 
The air above them is thick with the smoke of the torches they are bearing in their hands. 
Euripides thinks it time to make himself scarce. Mnesilochus assumes the fussy airs and 
treble voice of an Athenian matron, talking to an imaginary maidservant. ) 


Eur. 


O, get you gone: for there’s the signal hoisted 
Over the Temple; they are assembling now. 

I think [’ll leave you. My. Thratta, come along. 
O Thratta, Thratta, here’s a lot of women 
Coming up here! O, what a flare of torches ! 
O sweet Twain-goddesses, vouchsafe me now 
A pleasant day, and eke a safe return. 

Set down the basket, Thratta; give me out 
The sacred cake to offer to the Twain. 

O dread Demeter, high unearthly one, 

O Persephassa, grant your votaress grace 

To join in many festivals like this, 

Or if not so, at least escape this once. 

And may my daughter, by your leaves, pick up 
A wealthy husband, and a fool to boot ; 

And little Bull-calf have his share of brains, 
Now, then, I wonder which is the best place 
To hear the speeches? Thratta, you may go. 
These are not things for servant-girls to hear. 


(The officials now take their places, and the Assembly at once begins.) 


1 He is alluding to a famous line in the Hippolytus of Euripides— 


“Twas my tongue swore; my Mind remains unsworn.” 
Tig) 
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CRIERESS. Worldly clamour 


CHonrvs. 


Pass away ! 
Silence, Silence, 
While we pray ; 
To the Twain, the Home-bestowers, 
Holy Parent, holy Daughter, 
And to Wealth, and Heavenly Beauty, 
And to Earth the foster-mother, 
And to Hermes and the Graces, 
That they to this important high debate 
Grant favour and success, 
Making it useful to the Athenian State, 
And to ourselves no less. 
And O, that she who counsels best to-day 
About the Athenian nation, 
And our own commonwealth of women, may 
Succeed by acclamation. 
These things we pray, and blessings on our cause. 
Sing Paean, Paean, ho! with merry loud applause. 


We in thy prayers combine, 
And we trust the Powers Divine 
Will on these their suppliants smile, 
Both Zeus the high and awful, 
And the golden-lyred Apollo 
From the holy Delian isle. 
And thou, our Mighty Maiden, 
Lance of gold, and eye of blue, 
Of the God-contested city, 

Help us too: 
And the many-named, the Huntress, 
Gold-fronted Leto’s daughter ; 
And the dread Poseidon ruling 
Over Ocean’s stormy water ; 
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Come from the deep where fishes 
Swarm, and the whirlwinds rave ; 
And the Oreads of the mountain, 
And the Nereids of the wave. 

Let the Golden Harp sound o’er us 
And the Gods with favour crown 
This Parliament of Women, 

The free and noble matrons 

Of the old Athenian town. 


O yes! O yes! 

Pray ye the Olympian Gods—and Goddesses, 
And all the Pythian Gods—and Goddesses, 
And all the Delian Gods—and Goddesses, 
And all the other Gods—and Goddesses, 
Whoso is disaffected, ill-disposed 

Towards this commonwealth of womankind, 
Or with Euripides, or with the Medes 

Deals to the common hurt of womankind, 

Or aims at tyranny, or fain would bring 

The Tyrant back; or dares betray a wife 

For palming off a baby as her own; 

Or tells her master tales against her mistress ; 
Or does not bear a message faithfully ; 

Or, being a suitor, makes a vow, and then 
Fails to perform; or, being a rich old woman, 
Hires for herself a lover with her wealth ; 


Or, being a girl, takes gifts and cheats the giver ; 


Or, being a trading man or trading woman, 
Gives us short measure in our drinking-cups ;— 
Perish that man, himself and all his house ; 
But pray the Gods—and Goddesses—to order 
To all the women always all things well. 
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Cuor. We also pray, 

And trust it may 

Be done as thou premisest, 
And hope that they 
Will win the day 

Whose words are best and wisest. 
But they who fain 
Would cheat for gain, 

Their solemn oaths forgetting, 
Our ancient laws 
And noble cause 

And mystic rites upsetting ; 
Who plot for greed, 
Who call the Mede 

With secret invitation, 
I say that these 
The Gods displease, 

And wrong the Athenian nation. 
O Zeus most high 
In earth and sky, 

All-powerful, all-commanding, 
We pray to Thee, 
Weak women we, 

But help us notwithstanding. 


Crieress. O yes! O yes! The Women’s Council-Board 
Hath thus enacted (moved by Sostrata, 
President Timocleia, clerk Lysilla), 
To hold a morning Parliament to-day 
When women most have leisure ; to discuss 
What shall be done about Euripides, 
How best to serve him out; for that he’s guilty 
We all admit. Who will address the meeting ? 
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Mica. I wish to, I. | Criergss. Put on this chaplet first. 
Order! order! Silence, ladies, if you please. 
She’s learnt the trick ; she hems and haws; she coughs in preparation ; 
I know the signs; my soul divines a mighty long oration. 


Mica. ’Tis not from any feeling of ambition 
I rise to address you, ladies, but because 
I long have seen, and inly burned to see 
The way Euripides insults us all, 
The really quite interminable scoffs 
This market-gardener’s son pours out against us. 
I don’t believe that there’s a single fault 
He’s not accused us of ; I don’t believe 
That there’s a single theatre or stage, 
But there is he, calling us double-dealers, 
False, faithless, tippling, mischief-making gossips, 
A rotten set, a misery to men. 
Well, what’s the consequence? The men come home 
Looking so sour—O, we can see them peeping 
In every closet, thinking friends are there. 
Upon my word we can’t do ANYTHING 
We used to do; he has made the men so silly. 
Suppose I’m hard at work upon a chaplet, 400 
Hey, she’s in love with somebody ; suppose 
I chance to drop a pitcher on the floor, 
And straightway ’tis, For whom was that intended ? 
I warrant now, for our Corinthian? friend. 
Is a girl ill? Her brother shakes his head ; 
The girl's complexion ws not to my taste. 
Why, if you merely want to hire a baby, 
And palm it off as yours, you’ve got no chance, 


1 These are all references to actual Plays of Euripides. This is from the 
Stheneboea, the “Corinthian friend” being Bellerophon. 
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They sit beside our very beds, they do. 

Then there’s another thing; the rich old men 
Who used to marry us, are grown soshy 
We never catch them now; and all because 
Euripides declares, the scandal-monger, 

An old man weds a Tyrant, not a wife. 

You know, my sisters, how they mew us up, 
Guarding our women’s rooms with bolts and seals, 
And fierce Molossian dogs. That’s all his doing. 
We might put up with that; but, O my friends, 
Our little special perquisites, the corn, 

The wine, the oil, gone, gone, all gone for ever. 
They’ve got such keys, our husbands have, such brutes, 
Laconian-made, with triple rows of teeth. 

Then in old times we only had to buy 

A farthing ring, and pantry-doors flew open. 
But now this wretch Euripides has made them 
Wear such worm-eaten perforated seals, 

"Tis hopeless now to try it. Therefore, ladies, 
What I propose is that we slay the man, 

Either by poison or some other way ; 

Somehow or other he must die the death. 

That’s all P’ll say in public: Pll write out 

A formal motion with the clerkess there. 


Good heavens! what force and tact combined ! 
O, what a many-woven mind ! 

A better speech, upon my word, 

I don’t believe I ever heard. 

Her thoughts so clean dissected, 

Her words so well selected, 

Such keen discrimination, 

Such power and elevation, 
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Twas really quite a grand, superb, magnificent oration. 
So that if, in opposition, Xenocles came forth to speak, 
Compared with her 
You'd all aver 
All his grandest, happiest efforts are immeasurably weak ! 


Srconp Woman. Ladies, I’ve only a few words to add. 
I quite agree with the honourable lady 
Who has just sat down: she has spoken well and ably. 
But I can tell you what I’ve borne myself. 
My husband died in Cyprus, leaving me 
Five little chicks to work and labour for. 
I’ve done my best, and bad’s the best, but still 
I’ve fed them, weaving chaplets for the Gods. 
But now this fellow writes his Plays, and says 450 
There are no Gods; and so, you may depend, 
My trade is fallen to half; men won’t buy chaplets. 
So then for many reasons he must die ; 
The man is bitterer than his mother’s potherbs. 
I leave my cause with you, my sisters: I 
Am called away on urgent private business, 
An order, just received, for twenty chaplets. 


Cuor. Better and better still. 
A subtler intellect, a daintier skill. 
Wise are her words, and few ; 
Well timed and spoken too. 
A many-woven mind she too has got, I find. 
And he must clearly, 
This rascal man, be punished most severely. 


(The motion for putting Euripides to death having, so to say, been proposed and seconded, 
Mnesilochus rises to speak in opposition.) 


My. Mrs. Speaker and ladies, 
I’m not surprised, of course I’m not surprised, 
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To find you all so angry and aggrieved 

At what Euripides has said against us. 

For I myself—or slay my babies else— 

Hate him like poison, to be sure I do, 

He’s most provoking, I admit he is. 

But now we’re all alone, there’s no reporter, 
All among friends, why not be fair and candid ? 
Grant that the man has really found us out, 
And told a thing or too, sure they’re all TRUE, 
And there’s a many thousand still behind. 

For I myself, to mention no one else, 

Could tell a thousand plaguy tricks I’ve played 
On my poor husband; I’ll just mention one. 
We'd been but three days married ; I’m abed, 
Husband asleep beside me; when my lover 
(I’d been familiar with him from a child) 
Came softly scratching at the outer door. 

I hear; I know “ the little clinking sound,” 
And rise up stealthily, to creep downstairs. 
Where go you, pray? says husband. Where! say I, 
LPve such a dreadful pain in my inside 

I must go down this instant. Go, says he. 

He pounds his anise, juniper, and sage, 

To still my pains: J seize the water-jug, 

And wet the hinge, to still its creaking noise, 
Then open, and go out: and I and lover 

Meet by Aguieus and his laurel-shade, 

Billing and cooing to our hearts’ content. 

(With vivacity.) Euripides has never found out that. 
Nor how a wife contrived to smuggle out 

Her frightened lover, holding up her shawl 

To the sun’s rays for husband to admire. 

Nor how we grant our favours to bargees 
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And muleteers, if no one else we've got. 

Nor how, arising from a night’s debauch, 

We chew our garlic, that our husbands, coming 
Back from the walls at daybreak, may suspect 
Nothing amiss at home. Then what’s the odds 
If he does rail at Phaedra? Let him rail. 
What’s that to us? Let him rail on, say I. 
Phaedra indeed! He might come nearer home. 

I knew a woman, I won’t mention names, 
Remained ten days in childbirth. Why, do you think? 
Because she couldn’t buy a baby sooner. 

Her husband runs to every medicine-man 

In dreadful agitation ; while he’s out, 

They bring a little baby in a basket, 

Bunging its mouth up that it mayn’t cry out, 
And stow it safe away till he comes home. 

Then at a given sign she feebly says, 

My time is come: please, husband, go away. 

He goes; they open basket ; baby cries. 

O, what delight, surprise, congratulations ! 

The man runs in; the nurse comes running out, 
(The same that brought the baby in the basket,) 
A prodigy! a Lion! such a boy! 

Your form, your features: just the same expression : 
Your very image: lucky, lucky man ! 

Don’t we do this? By Artemis, we do. 

Then wherefore rail we at Euripides ? 

We’re not one bit more sinned against than sinning. 


What a monstrous, strange proceeding ! 
Whence, I wonder, comes her breeding ? 
From what country shall we seek her, 
Such a bold audacious speaker ? 
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That a woman so should wrong us, 
Here among us, here among us, 
I could never have believed it ; such a thing was never known. 
But what may be, no man knoweth, 
And the wise old proverb showeth, 
That perchance a poisonous sophist lurketh under every stone. 
O, nothing, nothing in the world so hateful will you find 
As shameless women, save of course the rest of womankind. 


Mica. What can possess us, sisters mine? I vow by old Agraulus, 

We're all bewitched, or else have had some strange mischance befall us, 

To let this shameless hussy tell her shameful, bold, improper, 

Unpleasant tales, and we not make the least attempt to stop her. 

If any one assist me, good: if not, alone we’ll try, 

We’ll strip and whip her well, we will, my serving-maids and I. 
Mn. Not strip me, gentle ladies; sure I heard the proclamation, 

That every freeborn woman now might make a free oration ; 

And if I spoke unpleasant truths on this your invitation, 

Is that a reason why I now should suffer castigation ? 
Mica. It is, indeed: how dare you plead for him who always chooses 

Such odious subjects for his Plays, on purpose to abuse us ; 

Phaedras and Melanippes too: but ne’er a drama made he 

About the good Penelope, or such-like virtuous lady. 
Mn. The cause I know; the cause I’ll show: you won't discover any 

Penelope alive to-day, but Phaedras very many. 550 
Mica, You will? you dare? how can we bear to hear such things repeated, 

Such horrid, dreadful, odious things? My. O, I’ve not near completed 

The things I know; I’ll give the whole: I’m not disposed to grudge it. 
Mica. You can’t, I vow; you've emptied now your whole disgusting budget. 
Mn. No, not one thousandth part I’ve told: not even how we take 

The scraper from the bathing-room, and down the corn we rake, 

And push it in, and tap the bin. Mica. Confound you and your slanders ! 
My. Nor how the Apaturian meat we steal to give our panders, 
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And then declare the cat was there. Mica. You nasty tell-tale you! 
Nor how with deadly axe a wife her lord and master slew, 
Another drove her husband mad with poisonous drugs fallacious, 
Nor how beneath the reservoir the Acharnian girl— _ Mica. Good gracious! 
Buried her father out of sight. | Mica. Now really this won’t do. 
Nor how when late your servant bare a child as well as you, 
You took her boy, and in his stead your puling girl you gave her. 
O, by the Two, this jade shall rue her insolent behaviour. 
Pll comb your fleece, you saucy minx. My. By Zeus, you had best begin it. 
Come on! My. Comeon! Mica. You will? you will? 
(Flinging her upper mantle to Philista.) 
Hold this, my dear, a minute. 
Stand off, or else, by Artemis, I’ll give you such a strumming— 
For pity’s sake, be silent there: I see a woman coming, 
Who looks as if she’d news to tell. Now prithee both be quiet, 
And let us hear the tale she brings, without this awful riot. 


(The supposed woman turns out to be the notorious Cleisthenes, of whom we have already heard. 
The reader must imagine the feelings of Mnesilochus during the ensuing dialogue.) 


CLEIS. 


CHor. 


CLEI. 


CuHor. 
CLEI. 


Dear ladies, I am one with you in heart; 

My cheeks, unfledged, bear witness to my love, 
I am your patron, aye, and devotee. 

And now, for lately in the market-place 

I heard a rumour touching you and yours, 

I come to warn and put you on your guard, 
Lest this great danger take you unawares. 
What now, my child? for we may call thee child, 
So soft, and smooth, and downy are thy cheeks. 
Euripides, they say, has sent a cousin, 

A bad old man, amongst you here to-day. 

O, why and wherefore, and with what design ? 
To be a spy, a horrid, treacherous spy, 

A spy on all your purposes and plans. 
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Cuor. O, how should he be here, and we not know it? 
Cre. Euripides has tweezered him, and singed him, 
And dressed him up, disguised in woman’s clothes. 
My. (Stamping about with a lively recollection of his recent sufferings.) 
T don’t believe it; not one word of it; 
No man would let himself be tweezered so. 
Ye Goddesses, I don’t believe there’s one. 
Cue. Nonsense: I never should have come here else, 
I had it on the best authority. 
Cuor. This is a most important piece of news. 
We’ll take immediate steps to clear this up. 
We'll search him out: we'll find his lurking-place. 
Zounds, if we catch him! r-r-r! the rascal man. 600 
Will you, kind gentleman, assist the search ? 
Give us fresh cause to thank you, patron mine. 
CLEI. (To Mica.) Well, who are you? MN. (Aside.) Wherever can I flee? 
Ciet. T’ll find him, trust me. MN. (Aside) Here’s a precious scrape ! 
Mica. Who? I? Cui. Yes, you. Mzrca. Cleonymus’s wife. 
Cixt. Do you know her, ladies? Is she speaking truth? 
Cuor. O yes, we know her: pass to some one else. 
Cix1. Who's this young person with the baby here? 
Mica. O,she’s my nursemaid. MN. (Aside.) Here he comes; I’m done for. 
Crzt. Hey! where’s she off to? Stop! Why, what the mischief ! 
Cuor. (Aside to Cle.) Yes, sift her well; discover who she is. 
We know the others, but we don’t know her. 
Curr. Come, come, no shuffling, madam, turn this way. 
Mn. (Fretfully.) Don’t pull me, sir, I’m poorly. Crer. Please to tell me 
Your husband's name. My. My husband’s name? my husband's ? 
Why What-d’ye-call-him from Cothocidae. 
Cret. Eh, what? (Considers.) There was a What-d’ye-call-him once— 
Mn. He’s Who-d’ye-call-it’s son. Crier. You’re trifling with me. 
Have you been here before? My. O, bless you, yes. 
Why, every year. Cixr. And with what tent-companion ? 
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My. With What’s-her-name. Ctx. This is sheer idling, woman. 
Mica. (o Cle.) Step back, sir, please, and let me question her 
On last year’s rites ; a little further, please ; 
No man must listen now. (0 Mn.) Now, stranger, tell me 
What first we practised on that holy day. 
Mn. Bless me, what was it? first? why, first we—drank. 
Mica. Right; what was second? My. Second? Drank again. 
Mica. Somebody’s told you this. But what was third ? 
My. Well, third, Xenylla had a drop too much. 
Mica. Ah, that won’t do. Here, Cleisthenes, approach. 
This is the maw for certain. Cuer. Bring him up. 


(Mnesilochus is seized, carried before a jury of matrons, and pronounced a MAN! A general 
uproar ensues.) 


Cxor. O, this is why you mocked and jeered us so! 
And dared defend Euripides like that ! 
O, villain, villain. My. Miserable me! 650 
I’ve put my foot in it, and no mistake. 
Mica. What shall we do with him? Cuz. Surround him here. 
And watch him shrewdly that he ’scape you not. 
T’ll go at once and summon the Police. (Cleisthenes goes out.) 


Cxor. Light we our torches, my sisters, and manfully girding our robes, 
Gather them sternly about us, and casting our mantles aside 
On through the tents and the gangways, and up by the tiers and the rows, 
Eyeing, and probing, and trying, where men would be likely to hide. 


Now ’tis time, ’tis time, my sisters, round and round and round to go, 
Soft, with light and airy foot-fall, creeping, peeping, high and low. 
Look about in each direction, make a rigid, close inspection, 
Lest in any hole or corner, other rogues escape detection. 

Hunt with care, here and there, 
Searching, spying, poking, prying, up and down, and everywhere. 


For if once the evil-doer we can see, 
He shall soon be a prey to our vengeance to-day, 
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And to all men a warning he shall be 
Of the terrible fate that is sure to await 
The guilty sin-schemer and lawless blasphemer. 
And then he shall find that the Gods are not blind 
To what passes below ; 
Yea, and all men shall know 
It is best to live purely, uprightly, securely, 
It is best to do well, 
And to practise day and night what is orderly and right, 
And in virtue and in honesty to dwell. 


But if any one there be who a wicked deed shall do, 
In his raving, and his raging, and his madness, and his pride, 
Every mortal soon shall see, aye, and every woman too, 
What a doom shall the guilty one betide. 
For the wicked evil deed shall be recompensed with speed, 
The Avenger doth not tarry to begin, 
Nor delayeth for a time, but He searcheth out the crime, 
And He punisheth the sinner in his sin. 
Now we’ve gone through every corner, every nook surveyed with care, 
And there’s not another culprit skulking, lurking anywhere. 


(Just as the Chorus are concluding their search, Mnesilochus snatches Mica’s baby from her arms, 
and takes refuge at the altar.) 


Mica. Hoy! Hoy there! Hoy! 
He’s got my child, he’s got my darling, O! 
He’s snatched my little baby from my breast. 
O, stop him, stop him! O, he’s gone. O! O! 
Mn. Aye, weep! you ne’er shall dandle him again, 
Unless you loose me. Soon shall these small limbs, 
Smit with cold edge of sacrificial knife, 
Incarnadine this altar. Mica. O! O! O! 
Help, women, help me. Sisters, help, I pray. 
Charge to the rescue, shout, and rout, and scout him. 
Don’t see me lose my baby, my one pet. 
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Cuor. Alas! Alas! 
Mercy 0’ me! what do I see? 700 
What can it be? : 

What, will deeds of shameless violence never, never, never, end ? 

What's the matter, what’s he up to, what’s he doing now, my friend ? 
Mn. Doing what I hope will crush you out of all your bold assurance. 
Cuor. Zounds, his words are very dreadful ; more than dreadful, past endurance. 
Mica. Yes, indeed, they’re very dreadful, and he’s got my baby too. 


CHor. Impudence rare! Look at him there, 

Doing such deeds, and I vow and declare 

Never minding or caring— My. Or likely to care. 
Cuor. Here you are come: here you shall stay, 


Never again shall you wander away ; 
Wander away, glad to display 
All the misdeeds you have done us to-day, 
But dear you shall pay. 
My. There at least I’m hoping, ladies, I shall find your words untrue. 
Cyor. What God do you think his assistance will lend, 
You wicked old man, to escort you away ? 


My. Aha, but I’ve captured your baby, my friend, 
And I shan’t let her go, for the best you can say. 
CHor. But no, by the Goddesses Twain, 


Not long shall our threats be in vain, 

Not long shall you flout at our pain. 

Unholy your deeds, and you'll find 

That we shall repay you in kind, 

And perchance you will alter your mind 

When Fate, veering round like the blast, 

In its clutches has seized you at last, 

Very fast. 

Comrades, haste, collect the brushwood: pile it up without delay : 
Pile it, heap it, stow it, throw it, burn and fire and roast and slay. 


Mica. Come, Mania, come; let’s run and fetch the fagots. 
M 
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(To Mn.) Ah, wretch, you’ll be a cinder before night. 
My. (Busily engaged in unpacking the baby.) 
With all my heart. Now I'll undo these wrappers, 
These Cretan long clothes; and remember, darling, 
It’s all your mother that has served you thus. 
What have we here? a flask, and not a baby! 
A flask of wine, for all its Persian slippers. 
O ever thirsty, ever tippling women, 
O ever ready with fresh schemes for drink, 
To vintners what a blessing: but to us 
And all our goods and chattels what a curse ! 
Mica. Drag in the fagots, Mania; pile them up. 
My. Aye, pile away; but tell me, is this baby 
Really your own? Mica. My very flesh and blood. 
My. Your flesh and blood? Mica. By Artemis it is. 
My. Isitapint? Mica. O, what have you been doing ? 
O, you have stripped my baby of its clothes. 
Poor tiny morsel! MN. (Holding up a large bottle.) Tiny? Mrca. Yes, indeed. 
Mn. What is its age? Three Pitcher-feasts or four? 
Mica. Well, thereabouts, a little over now. 
Please give it back. My. No thank you, not exactly. 
Mica. We’ll burn you then. My. O, burn me by all means; 
But anyhow Ill sacrifice this victim. : 750 
Mica. O! O! O! 
Make me your victim, anything you like ; 
But spare the child. My. A loving mother truly. 
But this dear child must needs be sacrificed. 
Mica. My child! my child! give me the bason, Mania, 
T’ll catch my darling’s blood, at any rate. 
My. And so you shall; I’ll not deny you that. 


(Puts the bottle to his ips and drains every drop; taking care that none shall fall into the bason 
which Mica is holding underneath.) 


Mica. You spiteful man! you most ungenerous man |! 
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My. This skin, fair priestess, is your perquisite. 
Mica. What is my perquisite? My. This skin, fair priestess. 
(Another woman, Critylla, now enters. ) 
Crt. O Mica, who has robbed thee of thy flower, 
And snatched thy babe, thine only dhe, away ? 
Mica. This villain here: but I’m so glad you're come. 
You see he doesn’t run away, while I 


Call the police, with Cleisthenes, to help us. 
(Mica goes out.) 
MN, (Soliloquizes.) O me, what hope of safety still remains ? 


What plan? what stratagem? My worthy cousin, 
Who first involved me in this dreadful scrape, 
«He cometh not.” Suppose I send him word. 

» But how to send it? Hah, I know a trick 
Out of his Palamede. JI’ll send a message 
Written on oar-blades. Tush! I’ve got no oar-blades. 
What shall I do for oar-blades? Why not send 
These votive slabs instead? The very thing. 
Oar-blades are wood, and slabs are wood. I'll try. 


(Writes, and sings to himself as he writes. ) 


Now for the trick; fingers be quick ; 

Do what you can for my notable plan. 

Slab, have the grace to permit me to trace 
Grooves with my knife on your beautiful face. 
The tale of my woe it is yours for to show. 
Oh, oh, what a furrow! I never did see 

Such an horrible “nr” as I’ve made it to be. 
Well, that must do; so fly! away you, 
Hither and thither, off, off, and away. 

Do not delay for a moment, I pray. 


’ He flings the tablets about, in the hope that some or one of them may reach 
Euripides. It is, of course, a parody on that Poet's “ Palamede.” 
M 2 


‘ 
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(Here follows the PARABASIS. As a rule, all the actors leave the stage before the Parabasis begins: 
but Mnesilochus is unable to leave, and Critylla remains to keep watch.) 


Cuor. Now let us turn to the people, our own panegyric to render. 
Men never speak a good word, never one, for the feminine gender, 
Every one says we’re a Plague, the source of all evils to man, 
War, dissension, and strife. Come, answer me this, if you can ; 
Why, if we’re really a Plague, you’re so anxious to have us for wives ; 
And charge us not to be peeping, nor to stir out of doors for our lives. 
Isn’t it silly to guard a Plague with such scrupulous care? 
Zounds! how you rave, coming home, if your poor little wife isn’t there. 
Should you not rather be glad, and rejoice all the days of your life, 
Rid of a Plague, you know, the source of dissension and strife ? 
If on a visit we sport, and sleep when the sporting is over, 
O, how you rummage about ; what a fuss, your lost Plague to discover. 
Every one stares at your Plague if she happens to look on the street: 
Stares all the more if your Plague thinks proper to blush and retreat. 
Is it not plain then, I ask, that Women are really the best ? 
What, can you doubt that we are? I will bring it at once to the test. 800. 
We say Women are best ; you men (just like you) deny it, 
Nothing on earth is so easy as to come to the test, and to try it. 
I'll take the name of a Man, and the name of a Woman, and show it. 
Did not Charminus give way to Miss-Fortune? Do you not know it? 
Is not Cleophon viler than vile Salabaccho by far ?. 
Is there a Man who can equal, in matters of glory and war, 
Lady Victoria, Mistress of Marathon, queen of the Sea? 
Is not Prudence a Woman, and who is so clever as she ? 
Certainly none of your statesmen, who only a twelvemonth ago 
Gave up their place and their duty. Would women demean themselves so ? 
Women don’t ride in their coaches, as Men have been doing of late, 
Pockets and purses distended with cash they have filched from the State. 
We, at the very outside, steal a wee little jorum of corn, 
Putting it back in the even, whatever we took in the morn. 
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(The Strophe.) 
But this is a true description of you. 
Are ye not gluttonous, vulgar, perverse, 
Kidnappers, housebreakers, footpads, and worse ? 
And we in domestic economy too 
Are thriftier, shiftier, wiser than you. 
For the loom which our mothers employed with such skill, 
With its Shaft and its Thongs,—we are working it still. 
And the ancient umbrella by no means is done, 
We are wielding it yet, as our Shield from the Sun. 
But O for the Shafts, and the Thong of the Shield, 
Which your Fathers in fight were accustomed to wield. 
Where are they to-day? Ye have cast them away 
As ye raced, in hot haste, and disgraced, from the fray ! 
(The Epirrhema. ) 


Many things we have against you, many rules we justly blame ; 

But the one we now will mention is the most enormous shame. 

What, my masters! ought a lady, who has borne a noble son, 

One who in your fleets and armies great heroic deeds has done, 

Ought she to remain unhonoured ? ought she not, I ask you, I, 

In our Stenia and our Scira still to take precedence high ? 

Whoso breeds a cowardly soldier, or a seaman cold and tame, 

Crop her hair, and seat her lowly; brand her with the marks of shame ; 
Set the nobler dame above her. Can it, all ye Powers, be right 

That Hyperbolus’s mother, flowing-haired, and robed in white, 
Should in public places sit by Lamachus’s mother’s side, 

Hoarding wealth, and lending monies, gathering profits far and wide? 
Sure ’twere better every debtor, calm resolving not to pay, 

When she comes exacting money, with a mild surprise should say, 
Keeping principal and income, You to claim percentage due ! 

Sure a son so capital is CAPITAL enough for you. 


(The close of the Parabasis finds the position of Mnesilochus unaltered. The dispatch of the tablets 
has, so far, produced no result.) 
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My. I’ve strained my eyes with watching ; but my poet, 
“ He cometh not.” Why not? Belike he feels 
Ashamed of his old frigid Palamede. : 
Which is the Play to fetch him? O, I know; 
Which but his brand-new Helen? I’ll be Helen. 850 
T’ve got the woman’s clothes, at all events. 
Cri. What are you plotting? What is that you’re muttering ? 
T’ll Helen you, my master, if you don’t 
Keep quiet there till the Policeman comes. 


(We have had a short caricature of the ‘‘Palamede.” We are about to have a more elaborate 
caricature of the Helen, which is still extant. Almost all the speeches of Euripides and 
Mresilochus in the ensuing scene are taken, with occasional comic perversions, from that Play.) 


My. (4s Helen.) These are the fair-nymphed waters of the Nile, 
Whose floods bedew, in place of heavenly showers, 
Egypt’s white plains and black-dosed citizens. 
‘ Cri. Sweet-shining Hecate, what a rogue it is. 
My. Ah, not unknown my Spartan fatherland, 
Nor yet my father Tyndareus. Cri. My gracious ! 
Was fe your father? Sure, Phrynondas was. 
My. AndI was Helen. Cri. What, again a woman ? 
You’ve not been punished for your first freak yet. 
My. Full many a soul, by bright Scamander’s stream, 
Died for my sake. Cri. Would yours had died among them ! 
My. And now I linger here; but Menelaus, 
My dear, dear lord, ah wherefore comes he not ? 
O sluggish crows, to spare my hapless life ! 
But soft ! some hope is busy at my heart, : 
A laughing hope—O Zeus, deceive me not. 


(Euripides enters disguised as Menelaus.) 
Eur. Who is the lord of this stupendous pile ? 
Will he extend his hospitable care 
To some poor storm-tossed, shipwrecked mariners ? 
Mn. ‘These are the halls of Proteus. Eur. Proteus, are they ? 


Cri. 


Eur. 


Mn. 
Cnr. 


Eur. 


Cri. 


Evr. 


My. 
Cri. 


Eur. 


Cri. 
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O, by the Twain, he lies like anything. 

I knew old Protteas ; he’s been dead these ten years. 
Then whither, whither have we steered our bark ? 
To Egypt. Eur. O, the weary, weary way ! 

Pray don’t believe one single word he says. 

This is the holy temple of the Twain. 

Know you if Proteus be at home or not? 

Why, don’t I tell you, he’s been dead these ten years ! 
You can’t have quite got over your sea-sickness, 
Asking if Protteas be at home or not. 

Woe’s me! is Proteus dead? and where’s he buried ? 
This is his tomb whereon I’m sitting now. 

O, hang the rascal ; and he sald be hanged ! 

How dare he say this altar is a tomb? 

And wherefore sitt’st thou on this monument, 
Veiled in thy mantle, lady? My. They compel me, 
A weeping bride, to marry Proteus’ son. 

Why do you tell the gentleman such fibs ? 

Good gentleman, he’s a bad man; he came 

Among the women here, to steal their trinkets. 

Aye, aye, rail on: revile me as you list. 

Who is the old woman who reviles you, lady ? 
Theonoe, Proteus’ daughter. Cri. What a story! 
Why, I’m Critylla, of Gargettus, sir, 

A very honest woman. Mw. Aye, speak on. 

But never will I wed thy brother, no 900 
I won’t be false to absent Menelaus. 

What, lady, what? O, raise those orbs to mine. 

O sir, I blush to raise them, with these cheeks. 

O dear, O dear, I cannot speak for trembling. 

Ye Gods, is’t possible? Who art thou, lady ? 

O, who art thou? I feel the same myself. 

Art thou Hellenic, or a born Egyptian ? 
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My. Hellenic I: O, tell me what art thou. 
Eur. O surely, surely, thou art Helen’s self. 
My.. O, from the greens thou must be Menelaus. _ 
Eur. Yes, yes, you see that miserable man. 
Mn. O, long in coming to these longing arms, 
O, carry me, carry me, from this place, 
O, wrap me in thy close embrace, 
O, carry me, carry me, carry me home, by this fond and loving kiss, 
O, take me, take me, take me hence. Cri. I say now, none of this. 
Let go there, or I'll strike you with this link! 
Eur. Let go my wife, the child of Tyndareus, 
Not take her home to Sparta? O, what mean you? 
Crt. O, that’s it, is it? You're a bad one too! 
Both of one gang. That’s what your gipsying meant ! 
But he at any rate shall meet his due. 
Here’s the Policeman, and the Scythian coming. 
Eur. Ah, this won’t do: I must slip off awhile. 
Mn. And whatamItodo? vr. Keep quiet here, 
Be sure [’]] never fail you while I live ; 
I have ten thousand tricks to save you yet. 
My. Well, you caught nothing by thaé haul, I think. 


(The high official, who is here inadequately called a ‘‘ Policeman,” now enters upon the stage, 
attended by one of the Scythian archers.) 


PoticemaNn. O Archer, here’s the vagabond, of whom 
Cleisthenes told us. (Zo Mn.) Why do you hang your head ? 
(To Scyth.) Take him within ; there tie him on the plank ; 
Then bring him here and watch him. Let not any 
Approach too near him : should they try to, take 
The whip, and smite them. Cri. Aye, one came but now 
Spinning his yarns, and all but got him off. 

My. O Sir! policeman! grant me one request, 
O, by that hand I pray you, which you love 
To hold out empty, and to draw back full. 


Pou. 


My. 


(All the actors leave the stage. 
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What should I grant you? My. Don’t expose me thus ; 
Do tell the Scythian he may strip me first ; 

Don’t let a poor old man, in silks and snoods, 

Provoke the laughter of the crows that eat him. 

Thus hath the Council ordered it, that so 

The passers-by may see the rogue you are. 

Alas! Alas! O yellow silk, I hate ye! 

O, I’ve no hope, no hope of getting free. 


and song.) 
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And the Chorus commence their great ceremonial worship of dance 


Cuor. Now for the revels, my sisters, which we to the great Twain Powers 


Prayerfully, carefully raise, in the holy festival hours. 
And Pauson will join in our worship to-day, 
And Pauson will join in the fasting, 
And, keen for the fast, to the Twain he will pray 
For the rite to be made everlasting, I ween, 
For the rite to be made everlasting. 


Now advance 
In the whirling, twirling dance, 
With hand linked in hand, as we deftly trip along, 
Keeping time to the cadence of the swiftly-flowing song ; 
And be sure as we go 
That we dart careful glances, up and down, and to and fro. 


Now ’tis ours 
To entwine our choicest flowers, 


Flowers of song and adoration to the great Olympian Powers. 


Nor expect 
That the garland will be flecked 
With abuse of mortal men ; such a thought is incorrect. 


For with prayer 


And with sacred loving care, 
A new and holy measure we will heedfully prepare. 


950 
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To the high and holy Minstrel 
Let the dancers onward go, 
And to Artemis, the maiden 
Of the quiver and the bow ; 

O, hear us, Far-controller, and the victory bestow. 
And we trust our merry music 
Will the matron Hera please, 
For she loves the pleasant Chorus 
And the dances such as these, 
—Wearing at her girdle 
The holy nuptial Keys. 


To Pan and pastoral Hermes 

And the friendly Nymphs we pray, 
That they smile with gracious favour 
On our festival to-day, 


With their laughter-loving glances beaming brightly on our Play, 


As we dance the Double chorus 
To the old familiar strain, 

As we weave our ancient pastime 
On our holy day again, 
—Keeping fast and vigil 

In the Temple of the Twain. 


Turn the step, and change the measure, 
Raise a loftier music now ; 

Come, the Lord of wine and pleasure, 
Evoi, Bacchus, lead us thou! 


Yea, for Thee we adore! 

Child of Semele, thee 

With thy glittering ivy-wreaths, 
Thee with music and song 

Ever and ever we praise, 
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Thee with thy wood-nymphs delightedly singing, 
Evoi! Evoi! Evoi! 
Over the joyous hills the sweet strange melody ringing. 
Hark ! Cithaeron resounds, 
Pleased the notes to prolong ; 
Hark ! the bosky ravines 
And the wild slopes thunder and roar, 
Volleying back the song. 
Round thee the ivy fair 
With delicate tendril twines. 1000 
(The Scythian brings Mnesilochus in, fastened to his plank, and sets it up on the stage.) 


Scyrnran. Dere now bemoany to de ouder air. 


O, I entreat you. Sc. Nod endread me zu. 
Slack it a little. Sc. Dat is vat I does. 

O mercy! mercy! O, you drive it tighter. 
Dighder zu wiss him? Mwy. Miserable me! 
Out on you, villain. Sc. Zilence, bad ole man. 
I’se fetch de mad, an’ vatch zu comfibly. 

These are the joys Euripides has brought me! 


(Euripides makes a momentary appearance in the character of Perseus. The third Play to be 
caricatured is the famous Andromeda. ) 


Evr. 


O Gods! O Saviour Zeus! there’s yet a hope. 
Then he won’t fail me! Out he flashed as Perseus, 
I understand the signals, I’m to act 
The fair Andromeda in chains. Ah, well, 
Here are the chains, worse luck, wherewith to act her. 
He'll come and succour me ; he’s in the wings. 
(Euripides enters singing airily.) 
Now to peep, now to creep 
Soft and slily through. 
Maidens, pretty maidens, 
Tell me what I am to do. 
Tell me how to glide 
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By the Scythian Argus-eyed, 
And to steal away my bride. 


Tell me, tell me, tell me, tell me, tell me, tell me, tell, 
Echo, always lurking in the cavern and the dell. 


(Euripides retires, and Mnesilochus commences a Euripidean monody, mostly composed of quota- 


tions from the Andromeda, adapted to his own position.) 


My. 


A cold unpitying heart had he 

Who bound me here in misery. 
Hardly escaped from mouldy dame, 
I’m caught and done for, just the same. 
Lo, the Scythian guard beside me, 
Friendless, helpless, here he tied me ; 
Soon upon these limbs of mine 

Shall the greedy ravens dine. 

Seest thou? not to me belong 
Youthful pleasures, dance and song, 
Never, never more shall I 

With my friends sweet law-suits try, 


But woven chains with many a link surround me, 
Till Glaucetes, that ravening whale, has found me. 


Home I nevermore shall see ; 
Bridal songs are none for me, 
Nought but potent incantations ; 
Sisters, raise your lamentations, 
Woe, woe, woeful me, 
Sorrow, and trouble, and misery. 
Weeping, weeping, endless weeping, 
Far from home and all I know, 
Praying him who wronged me so. 
O! O! Woe! woe! 
First with razor keen he hacks me, 
Next in yellow silk he packs me, 
Sends me then to dangerous dome, 
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Where the women prowl and roam. 
O heavy Fate! O fatal blow! 
O woeful lot ! and lots of woe! 
O, how they will chide me, and gibe, and deride me! 
And O that the flashing, and roaring, and dashing, 1050 
Red bolt of the thunder might smite me in sunder, 
For where is the joy of the sunshine and glow 
To one who is lying, distracted and dying, 
With throat-cutting agonies riving him, driving him 
Down, down to the darkness below. 
(A voice is heard from behind the scenes. It is the voice of Echo.) 
Ecuo. O welcome, daughter; but the Gods destroy 
Thy father Cepheus, who exposed thee thus. 
My. O, who art thou that mournest for my woes ? 
Ecuo. Echo, the vocal mocking-bird of song, 
I who, last year, in these same lists contended, 
A faithful friend, beside Euripides. 
And now, my child, for thou must play thy part, 
Make dolorous wails. Mwy. And you wail afterwards? 
Ecuo. I’ll see to that ; only begin at once. 
My. O Night most holy, 
O’er dread Olympus, vast and far, 
In thy dark car 
Thou journeyest slowly 
Through Ether ridged with many a star. 


Ecuo. With many a star. 

My. Why on Andromeda ever must flow : 
Sorrow and woe? Ecuo. Sorrow and woe ? 

My. Heavy of fate. Eouo. Heavy of fate. 

My. Old woman, you'll kill me, I know, with your prate. 

Ecuo. Know with your prate. 

My. Why, how tiresome you are: you are going too far. 


Ecuo.: You are going too far. 
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My. Good friend, if you kindly will leave me in peace, 
You’ll do me a favour, O prithee, cease. Ecuo. Cease. 
My. O, go to the crows! Ecuo. O, go to the crows! 
My. Why can’t you be still? Econo. Why can’t you be still? 
Mn.  (Spitefully.) Old gossip! Ecuo. (spitefully.) Old gossip ! 
My. Lackaday! Ecuo. Lackaday! My. And alas! Ecuo. Andalas! 
(The Scythian suddenly awakes to the fact that his prisoner is taking part in a conversation.) 
So. O, vat does zu say? Ecuo. O, vat does zu say? 
Sc. T’se calls de police. Ecuo. I’se calls de police. 
Sc. Vat nosense is dis? Ecuo. Vat nosense is dis? 
Sc. Vy, vere is de voice? Ecuo. Vy, vere is de voice ? 
Sc. (foMn.) Vosid zu? Ecno. Vos id zu? 
Sc. Zwll catch id. Ecuo. Zu’ll catch id. 
Se. Does zu mocksh? Ecuo. Does zu mocksh ? 
Mu. ’Tisn’t I, I declare: it is that woman there. 
Ecuo. It is that woman there. 
So. Vy, vere is de wretch ? Me mush catch, me mush catch. 
Her’s a gone, her’s a fled. Ecuo. Her’s a gone, her’s a fled. 
Sc. Zu’ll a suffer for dis. Ecuo. Zu’ll asuffer for dis. 
Sc. Vat again? Ecuo. Vat again? 
Sc. Zeege ole o’ de mix. Ecuo. Zeege ole o’ de mix, 
Sc. Vat a babbled an’ talketing ooman. 


(Euripides enters in the guise of Perseus.) 

Eur. Ah me, what wild and terrible coast is this ? 

Plying the pathless air with wingéd feet, 1100 

Steering for Argos, bearing in my hand 

The Gorgon’s head— Sc, Vat dat 2u say 0’ Gorgo ? 

Dat zu has gots de writer Gorgo’s head ? 
Eur. “Gorgon,” Isay. So. An’ me says “ Gorgo” too. 
Eur. Alas, what crag is this, and lashed upon it 

What maiden, beautiful as shapes divine, 

A lovely craft too rudely moored. My. O stranger, 

Pity the sorrows of a poor young woman, 


Evr. 
Sc. 


Sc. 
Eur. 


Eur. 


Sc. 
Eur. 
Eur. 


Eur. 
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And loose my bonds. Sc. Vat, vill zu no be quiet ? 
Vat, talkee, talkee, ven zu’re goin’ to die? 

Fair girl, I weep to see thee hanging there. 

Disn’t von gal: dis von ole vilain man, 

Von vare bad rascal fellow. Eur. Scythian, peace ! 
This is Andromeda, King Cepheus’ daughter. 

Von dawder! Dis? Vare obvious man, metinks. 
O, reach thy hand, and let me clasp my love ; 

O Scythian, reach. Ah me, what passionate storms 
Toss in men’s souls; and as for mine, O lady, 

Thou art my love! Sc. Me nod admire zure dasde. 
Sdill zu may tiss her, if zu wiss id, dere. 
Hard-hearted Scythian, give me up my love, 

And I will take her,—take her aye to wife. 

Tiss her, me says ; me nod objex to dat. 

Ah me, I’ll loose her bonds. Sc. Zu bedder nod. 
Ah me, I will. Sc. Den, me’se cut off zure head. 
Me draw de cudless, and zu die, zu dead. 

Ah, what avails me? Shall I make a speech ? 

His savage nature could not take it in. 

True wit and wisdom were but labour lost 

On such a rude barbarian. I must try 

Some more appropriate, fitter stratagem. 


O, de vile vox! He jocket me vare near. 
O Perseus, Perseus, will thou leave me so ? 
Vat, does zu askin’ for de vip again ? 


Pallas we call upon, 
Chastest and purest one, 
Maiden and Virgin, our 
Revels to see: 
Guarding our portals 
Alone of Immortals, 
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Mightily, potently, 
Keeping the Key. 
* Hater of Tyranny, 
Come, for we call thee, we 
Women in Chorus. 
Bring Peace again with thee, 
Jocundly, merrily, 
Long to reign o’er us. 


Sacred, unearthly ones, 
Awfullest Shades, 
Graciously, peacefully, 
Come to your glades. 
Man must not gaze on the 1150 
Rites at your shrine, 
Torch-glimmer flashing o’er 
Features divine. 
Come, for we’re pouring 
Imploring, adoring, 
Intense veneration ; 
Dawn on your worshippers, 
’ Givers of Home and our 
Civilization. 
(Euripides comes in, dressed as an old music-woman.) 


Ladies, I offer terms. If well and truly 
Your honourable sex befriend me now, 

I won’t abuse your honourable sex 

From this time forth for ever. This I offer. 


CHOR. (Suspiciously.) But what’s your object in proposing this ? 


Evr. 


That poor old man there, he’s my poor old cousin. 
Let him go free, and nevermore will I 

Traduce your worthy sex; but if you won’t, 

Pll meet your husbands coming from the Wars, 


Cuor. 


Evr. 


Sc. 
Evr. 


Sc. 


Evr. 


Evr. 


Evr. 
Sc. 

Evr. 
Evr. 


Sc. 


Sc. 
Sc. 
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And put them up to all your goings-on. 

We take your terms, so far as we’re concerned, 

But you yourself must manage with the Scythian. 

Pll manage him, Now, Hop-o-my-thumb, come forward, 
(A dancing-girl enters.) 

And mind the things I taught you on the way. 

Hold up your frock : skip lightly through the dance. 

The Persian air, Teredon, if you please. 

Vy, vat dis buzbuz? revels come dis vay ? 

She’s going to practise, Scythian, that is all. 

She’s got to dance in publie by-and-by. 

Yesh, practish, yesh. Hoick! how se bobs about ! 

Now here, now dere: von vlea upon de planket. 

Just stop a moment; throw your mantle off ; 

Come, sit you down beside the Scythian here, 

And [ll unloose your slippers. That will do. 

We must be moving homeward. Sc. May I tiss her ? 

Once, only once. Sc. (Kissing ner.) O, O, vat vare sweet tiss! 

Dat’s vare moche sweeter dan zure Attish honies. 

Dooze let me tiss her tecon time, ole lady. 

No, Scythian, no; we really can’t allow it. 

O doozy, doozy, dear ole lady, doozy. 

Will you give silver for one kiss. Sc. Yesh! yesh! 


Well, p’raps on that consideration, Scythian, 


We won’t object ; but give the silver first. 

Silver? Vy, vere? I’se got none. Take dis bow-cus. 

Zu, vat I call zu? Eur. Artemisia. 1200 
Yesh. Hartomixer. Evur. Hillo, what’s that? She’s off. 

T’se fetch her pack ; zu, look to bad ole man. 


(Hop-o-my-thumd runs out. The Scythian flings his bow-case to Buripides and runs afier her.) 


Evr. 


O tricky Hermes, you befriend me still. 
Good-bye, old Scythian ; catch her if you can. 
Meanwhile I’ll free your prisoner : and do you (to Mn.) 


THES. N 
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Run like a hero, when I’ve loosed your bonds, 
Straight to the bosom of your family. 
My. Trust me for that, so soon as these are off. _ 
Eur. There then, they are off: now run away, before 
The Scythian come and catch you. Mwy. Won’t I just! 
(Euripides and Mnesilochus leave the stage. ° They are hardly out of sight, when the Scythian 
returns. ) 
Sc. Olle lady, here’s—vy, vere’s ole lady fannish ? 
Vere’s dat ole man? O bah, I smells de trick. 
Ole lady, dis vare bad 0’zu, ole lady ! 
Me nod expex dis of zu. Bad ole lady. 
Hartomixer ! 
Bow-cusses? Yesh, zu von big howeus-bowcus. 
Vat sall I does? vere can ole lady vas ? 
Hartomixer ! 
Cuor. Mean you the ancient dame who bore the lute ? 
Sc. Yesh, does zu saw her? Cuor. Yes, indeed I did. 
She went that way: there was an old man with her. 
Sc. Von yellow-shilk oleman? Cuor. Exactly so. 
I think you’ll catch them if you take ¢hat road. 
Sc. Vare bad ole lady, did se vich vay run ? 
Hartomixer ! 
Cuor. Straight up the hill; no, no, not that direction. 


(They are of course misdirecting him ; notwithstanding which, he seems likely, in his flurry, to 
stumble on the right road.) 

Yow re going wrong : see, that’s the way she went. 

Sc. O dear, O dear, but Hartomixer runnish. 
(He runs out the wrong way.) 

Cuor. Merrily, merrily, merrily on to your own confusion go. 

But we’ve ended our say, and we’re going away, 

Like good honest women, straight home from the Play. 

And we trust that the twain Home-givers will deign 

To bless with success our performance to-day. 
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OF VARIOUS READINGS 


THERE are only two MSS. now known to exist, which contain the 
Thesmophoriazusae, viz. : 


R. The Ravenna MS. 
H. The Monaco (Herculis Portus) MS. (No. 492). 


There are two Aristophanic MSS. in the library of Monaco; but as 
they do not overlap each other, one containing the Clouds, Frogs, 
Ecclesiazusae, and Plutus, and the other the Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, it seemed unnecessary to discriminate between them as 
H. and H!.; and they are both cited as H. 

Both R. and H. were fortunately collated by Velsen, the prince of 
collators. 

No part of the Thesmophoriazusae was found in the MS. or MSS. 
from which the learned Marco Musuro prepared the Aldine edition. 
Both this play and the Lysistrata were first published in 1515 by 
Bernard Junta as a supplement to his edition of the nine other plays 
published earlier in the same year. He describes the manuscript from 
which he took them as “ex Urbinate Bibliothec& antiquissimum Ari- 
stophanis exemplar,” and adds that it was so ancient “ut altera interdum 
dictionis pars ibi desideretur.” The two plays were omitted by Fracini 
and Gormont, but reappear in Zanetti and all subsequent editions of 


Aristophanes. 
N 2 


\ 
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The editions of the Thesmophoriazusae in my possession are as 
follows :— 


(1) Junta. Florence, 1515. 
(2) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 
(3) Farreus. Venice, 1542. 
(4) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(5) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(6) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(7) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(8) Scaliger. Leyden, 1624. 
(9) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670. 
(10) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 
(11) Bergler. Leyden, 1760. 
(12) Brunck. London, 1828 (originaily published at Strasburg, 
1788). 
(13) Invernizzi and others. Leipsic, 1794-1828. (The notes to 
this play are by Dindorf.) 
(14) Bekker. London, 1829. 
(15) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1829. 
(16) Thiersch’s Thesmophoriazusae. Halberstadt, 1832. 
(17) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 
(18) Fritzsche’s Thesmophoriazusae. Leipsic, 1838. 
(19) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. ; 
(20) Enger’s Thesmophoriazusae. Bonn, 1844. 
(21) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 
(22) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857. (Reprinted, 1888.) 
(23) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 
(24) Holden. London, 1868. 
(25) Blaydes. Halle, 1880. 
(26) Velsen’s Thesmophoriazusae, 1883. 
(27) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 


But the second volume of Messrs. Hall and Geldart’s work was not 
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published until 1901, after my edition of the Frogs and Ecclesiazusae 
(Vol. V of this series) had been printed, so that I had not the assistance 
of their excellent revision for these two plays. 

To a little dissertation on the Thesmophoria, published in 1820, 
Wellauer appended a few valuable critical notes on the text of this 
play, which are noticed, in their proper places, in this Appendix. 

This Comedy has been fortunate enough to attract two excellent 
editors, Fritzsche and Enger: the former brimming over with learning, 
originality, and wit, often making the most untenable suggestions, but 
supporting them with a wealth of illustration and argument, which 
extorts our admiration, even though it cannot convince; the latter 
careful and sagacious, but far too fond (considering that he was the 
younger man) of ostentatiously pricking the bubbles which his more 
brilliant predecessor had blown. In his Preface he refers to the edition 
published “a Francisco Fritzschio, magnae viro doctrinae, multaeque 
lectionis, qui si modestius de se ipse sentiret, neque quidquid in mentem 
venisset, id omne existimaret effutiendum, majore denique uteretur 
prudentid atque cautione, multum posset ad Aristophanem et emen- 
dandum et rectius intelligendum conferre.” Fritzsche was not the man 
to sit still under this rebuke, and in the Preface to his edition of the 
Frogs, published in the following year, he took occasion to refer, apropos 
of nothing, “ nugis Roberti Engeri, qui si, impudentia deposita, doctrinae 
copiolas auxerit, forsitan aliquando literis nostris poterit prodesse.’’ 
Peace be to their ashes. We could ill have dispensed with the services 
of either. 

Here, as in the Appendix to the Ecclesiazusae, I have endeavoured 
to give, not only a full synopsis of the reading of the MSS., but also 
a general idea of the changes which have taken place, from time to 
time, in the text of the printed editions. No Aristophanic text is so 
corrupt as that of the Thesmophoriazusae; and therefore considerable 
licence of conjecture is not only allowable but necessary. In the present 
play, as well as in the Lysistrata, the Ravenna MS. fails to maintain 
its usual high standard of accuracy. It is true that we have the 
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Ravenna MS., says Fritzsche in his Preface, ‘ At qui tandem Ravennas ? 
Non is, quem in Nubibus, Ranis, Pluto, Equitibus, Vespis, Pace, Avibus, 


merito admiramur; ne is quidem, quem in Acharnensibus et Eccle- 


siazusis, non per se et propter se, sed codicis inopiad melioris, optimam 


judicamus.” 


And he goes on to declare, with some exaggeration, that 


in these two plays it is distinguished “non tam lectionum proprietate 


aut praestantia, quam mendorum et ineptiarum varietate.” 
More fortunate than in the Ecclesiazusae, Brunck in this play had 
access to H., a manuscript little, if at all, inferior to R. 


1, dpa wore; Will it never? Wellauer, 
Dindorf, recentiores. dpa more; When 
will it? Kuster, and succeeding editors 
before Dindorf. dpa wé7e (contra me- 
trum) R. H. edd, before Kuster. 

2. dtoav R, H. vulgo. Bisetus ob- 
serves BéAtiov tows addy, a conjecture 
approved by several editors, but intro- 
duced into the text by Holden only. 
The aspirate was added to av@pamros by 
Bekker. Before Portus ¢€ éw@wod was 
written as one word e£ewO.wod. 

3. oldy re Zanetti, Farreus, Portus, 
recentiores. oidy 71 R. H. and the other 
editors before Portus. Dindorf’s error, 
in ascribing the rectification of the text 
to Caninius, has crept into all recent 
editions. 

4, dipuridn R, H. vulgo, 
Dindorf, Blaydes. 

5. do H. Brunck, recentiores. 
edd. before Brunck. For rdv@’ Hamaker 
suggested, and Meineke and Holden 
read, rav0’, 

7. wéAAns Brunck, Bekker, recentiores. 
pedAras R. H. edd. before Brunck. 

8. dp’ Kuster, recentiores. dp’ R. H. 
edd. before Kuster. 


Evpiridn 


és R. 


9, mapaveis R. H. vulgo. 
Junta, Grynaeus, and Gelenius. 
suggested *yrapouveis. 

10. épav. Kuster placed a note of 
interrogation after this line, which 
seems wrong; but he is followed by 
Bergler, Fritzsche, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart. 

11. yopis. The editions before Gry- 
naeus have xepois, a mere typographical 
error, since they all have yepis; two 
lines below. 


Tapatwwois 


Reiske 


12. MN. rod pir’ dxovew pié? dpav; 
EY. This mode of punctuating and 
dividing the line is really found in R. H. 
and all editions before Brunck; but as 
they omit EY. at the commencement of 
line 11, they give to Mnesilochus the 
three lines and a half from més foot 
mapawveis to wn6 dpav; Bergler pointed 
out that EY. should be prefixed to line 
11; and Brunck, adopting this, gave 
both 11 and 12 as one speech to Euri- 
pides, striking out the note of interro- 
gation and the EY. after épavy. And 
this unfortunate change was followed 
by Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
Weise, and Bothe. Meanwhile Tyrwhitt 
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and Dobree had suggested the true 
mode of punctuating and dividing the 
line: and even before their Adversaria 
were published, though long after they 
were written,it was restored by Thiersch. 
Since then, it has been adopted by 
Enger, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors. 

15. air@ Brunck, recentiores. aird 
H. editions before Brunck. R. has avr@, 
without any breathing. 

16. tpr’ €unyavnoaro Grynaeus,Kuster, 
recentiores. mp@ta pnxavnoato R. H. and 
the other editions before Kuster. 

18. axon 5€ yodyyy Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Hall and Geldart. 
Meineke, however, in his Vind. Aristoph., 
falls away to a conjecture of Bernays, 
Surriy S€ xoavny. dxony b€ xodyns R. H. 
vulgo. Scaliger suggested dxons dé xo- 
dynv, and so Wellauer and Bothe. But 
the dative dco is required as a parallel 
to @ pev Brérew xpy two lines above. 
It is equivalent, as Meineke said, to 
@ 5€ dxovew xpy. Bisetus thought that 
the words dxony dé xoavns might be used, 
as a joke, for yodyny dé axons; a curious 
joke. Both Reiske and Tyrwhitt sug- 
gested Sikny dé xodvys. It is not an 
observation of much importance, but 
there is no instance of this use of dikny 
by Aristophanes. This suggestion is, 
however, adopted by Enger and Blaydes, 
though the latter dissents from it in his 
footnote. Fritzsche reads dxpy7 dé xovns, 
as if it were a question of Hther’s 
modus operandi. 

20. foopat ye B. H. vulgo; but by a 
slight typographical error, very slight in 
those days of contractions, the editions 
from Gelenius to Bergler (inclusive) 
have yoopat yap. 
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21. oidy yé mov ’orw, after the lemma 
scholii, Porson, Bothe, and Hall and 
Geldart. For yé mov ’orw, ré mov "oir, 
variously accented, is given by R. H. and 
vulgo. Brunck read ri rov ’oriy, and is 
followed by Invernizzi, Dindorf, Thiersch, 
and Blaydes. Fritzsche has yé roverir, 
and so Enger, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
and Velsen. But cf. Wasps 27 and the 
line of Eupolis cited in the Commentary 
on the present line. 

23. é€evpors Reiske, Brunck, Fritzsche, 
Enger, Bothe, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Velsen. ¢éevpow R. H. vulgo. 

24. mpoopaboiye Wellauer, Dindorf, 
Enger, Bothe, Bergk, recentiores. mpoc- 
pado. wy R. H. Junta, and the editors 
from Gelenius to Kuster (inclusive). 
mpoopabocs pi) Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Scaliger (in notes), Kuster (in notes), 
Bergler. mpoopaéo uy Tyrwhitt, Reiske, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Fritzsche. 
In the editions before Brunck, this line 
and the following were given to Euri- 
pides. 


26. ‘Hpaxdkéa R. H. vulgo. ‘“Hpakdy 
Dindorf, Thiersch, Blaydes. 
27. oiwra Dobree, Meineke. ociya R. 


H. vulgo. But Mnesilochus when he says 
ciara To Ovpiov must be adopting the 
very words of Euripides. In the editions 
called Scaliger’s and Faber’s, and in 
Invernizzi, EY. is substituted for ro. 

28. dxotw Brunck, Elmsley (at Ach. 
295), Fritzsche, Meineke, recentiores. 
dxovow R. H. vulgo. 

29. évrat@ R. H. vulgo. Invernizzi, 
whether by misreading R., or out of 
his own head, substituted evOdde 3. 
Wellauer, supposing this to be R.’s 
reading, observed “‘recipi potest, modo 
legatur ¢vOaS ’AydOwr, deleto illo de, 
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quod et sensus et metri causa molestum 
est, neque obscurum habet corruptelae 
fontem.” And év6a8’ is accordingly read 
by Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, 
and Holden. But it is not R.’s reading, 
and Invernizzi himself was the only 
Sons corruptelae. 

30. ‘Ayd@or. The article or aspirate 
was added by Scaliger, Bentley, and 
Kuster in their notes, and has been 
introduced into the text by Brunck and 
all subsequent editors. 

31. EY. The mark of a new speaker 

is prefixed to this line by H. Brunck, 
and all subsequent editors. Itis omitted 
by R. and all earlier editors, who give 
to Mnesilochus everything from zoios to 
kaprepds; inclusive: Junta and others 
reading motos odros ’Aydbav “Eotw3; ris 
"AydOov ; whilst Gelenius and others 
read motos otros “Aydéwv; "Eotw tis 
*Aydbar ; 
All the editions before 
Brunck have édpaxas contra metram. 
Kuster in his note proposed édpaxds 
more, Dawes proposed édpas, which is 
approved by Porson and followed by 
Brunck and Invernizzi. Then Bentley’s 
emendation, édpaxas, came to light, which 
has been adopted by Bekker and every 
subsequent editor except Weise: and is 
now rendered certain by the discovery 
that R., who gives the words to Mnesi- 
lochus, reads éépaxa. H. has éédpaka. 
Weise says that no alteration is re- 
quired, since éo- is to be read as one 
syllable, not observing that this, if true, 
would not mend matters. 


32. édpakas, 


34. ovror y R. H. vulgo. otrw y 
Meineke. 
38. gorxe. The omission of ds has 


troubled some recent scholars. Meineke 


. 
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reads oiwai ye, and in his Vind. Arist. 
suggests mpodvaopeva 8 otxe. Dindorf 
and Rutherford think the verse spurious, 
and Velsen encloses it in brackets. 

39. Aads. Some MSS. of Suidas, s.v. 
evprper, and, apparently, the Scholiast 
here, Bothe, Meineke, recentiores. 
Aeos R. H. vulgo. 6 dews or for éorw 
Aews Brunck. 

40. ovyxdeicas R. H. editions before 
Meineke. ouvyx\joas Meineke, recenti- 
ores, adopting the common fallacy that 
the general Hellenic form, as opposed to 
the special Attic form, was never used 
by Athenian writers. 

45. otya. ti héyes ; H.vulgo. And so 
R. originally, but afterwards the final s 
was erased, so that the reading became 
aiya. ti héyet; which is read by Fritzsche 
and Enger. Reiske proposed ciya. @E. 
tis XNéyer; contra metrum. Bothe reads 
giya. MN. ti héyes; and Meineke, fol- 
lowed by more recent editors, oiya. 
MN. ti Aéyee; The common reading 
seems to me greatly preferable to either 
of these alterations. 

50. mpduos Grynaeus, Scaliger (in 
notes), Brunck (in notes), Bothe, Weise, 
Enger, Meineke (in notes), Holden, re- 
centiores. mpcdpos R. H. vulgo. 

53. dWidas Suidas, s.v.v. dptoyor, Aat- 
kaoris, and x.avever, Bourdin, Bisetus, 
Bentley, Portus, recentiores. 
R. H. edd. before Portus. 

56. yoyyvAXe Porson, Bekker, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. yoyyudite. R. H. editions 
before Brunck, and Invernizzi after- 
wards: yoyyvdéee Brunck: yoyyuce 
Thiersch. Other conjectures are yoyv- 
higec Bentley (at Hor. A. P. 441), yoy- 
ydige Reisig, yoyyvdiee Hermann (at 
Clouds 992), 


aoridas 
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58. dypowras Bentley, Brunck, Thi- 
ersch, Bekker, recentiores. dypimras 
R. H. editions before Brunck, and In- 
vernizzi afterwards. 

60. card R. (as corrected), Invernizzi, 
recentiores. The preposition is omitted 
by H. and (originally) by R.: and by 
all editions before Brunck, who inserted 
é.a, which is followed by Weise. 

61. cvyyoyyvdioas Brunck, and all sub- 
sequent editions before Enger. And so 
Bergk. yoyyvdioas R. H. and all editions 
before Brunck. ovyyoyytAas Enger, 
Meineke, recentiores. 

63. véos y dv R.H. Brunck, recentiores. 
véo ayov Junta, Grynaeus, and Gelenius. 
Bentley by conjecture restored the true 
reading. véos dyay Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng. yvéos dyay Portus and sub- 
sequent editors before Brunck. 

69. @dpao. R. H. vulgo. See Elmsley 
at Eur. Medea 466. Ovpa¢e Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng, Portus, Scaliger, 


Faber, Bergler, Invernizzi, Weise, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 
70. MN. ti odv «7A. This line is 


divided as in the text by Junta and 
all editors before Invernizzi, and by 
Thiersch, Bekker, Fritzsche, Weise, and 
Bergk since. Invernizzi gave the first 
part to Euripides, and the second to 
Agathon’s servant, and so Bothe, Enger, 
Meineke, Holden, and Hall and Geldart. 
Blaydes leaves the first part to Mnesi- 
lochus, but transfers the second to Aga- 
thon’s servant. 

74, éudv R. H. vulgo. epé is suggested 
by Brunck, referring to Lys. 714, and 
Soph. Electra 957 (but ef. 1165 infra), 
and is read by Blaydes and Velsen. 

77. Cov R. H. vulgo. Meineke and 
Holden absurdly read (as. 
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80. érei rpirn’ori. Not understanding 
the line Nauck proposes, and Meineke 
(Vind. Aristoph.) approves, 
€OTl. 

83. mepi pou Brunck, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. epi éuod R. H. editions before 
Portus. epi ’pod Portus, subsequent 
editions before Brunck, and Inver- 
nizzi. 

86. Sikad y dv Grynaeus, Scaliger (in 
notes), Kuster, Bekker, Bothe, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. The reading is commonly 
attributed to Scaliger, but was adopted, 
a century before, by Grynaeus. dikar’ 
ay R. all editions, except Grynaeus, 
before Kuster. Acad dikat dy H. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Thiersch, Din- 
dorf. 

87. é« ravtns R. H. vulgo. Bergler 
proposed éx rovrwy, which is adopted by 
most subsequent editors. But Reiske 
proposed émi ravras. Wellauer would 
change dradp at the commencement of 
the line into drys. Fritzsche reads 
e€ airjs in the sense of forthwith, 
and so Enger in the form of ék y’ airjjs. 
Bergk and one or two more retain é« 


emelrep 


rauTns. 

90. éxkAnowdcovr’ R. vulgo. 
(ovr? H.; see the Appendix on Eccl. 
161.—xtv R. H. all editions before 
Brunck, and Fritzsche and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. But Markland (at 
Eur. Suppl. 364 4’y roxedor 66) suggested 
x a’v, and that (as xdv) has been adopted 
by Brunck, and, save as aforesaid, all 
subsequent editors. It is also approved 
by Porson. But I agree with Fritasche 
that kay dén, if need be, if the occasion 
should arise, is more probable here than 
xav d€n, what shall be required: though, 
no doubt, later on, Euripides assumes 


; 
éxkAnota- 
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that his advocate will have to deliver a 
speech. 

91. pavepoy R. H. vulgo. davepds 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Hall 
and Geldart. 

95. ‘Ayadov. The aspirate or article 
was added by Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. 

96. moids éorw; EY. otros Tyrwhitt, 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Weise, Enger, Bergk, 
and Hall and Geldart. szoiés éorw 
ovros EY. R. H. all other editions be- 
fore Fritzsche. But Dobree proposed 
mov orw; EY. ovros avrés, and so Holden; 
and so Bergk again suggested, merely 
retransferring the otros to Mnesilochus: 
Meineke reads rod ’c@; EY. érov oT; 
otros, and Blaydes and Velsen rod zor’ 
éotiv; EY. obros. 

99. viv. So, I think, we should prob- 
ably read. dy R. H. editions before 
Bergler. ad Scaliger in notes, Bergler, 
recentiores, except as hereafter men- 
tioned. This is supposed to be sup- 
ported by the very similar line in Birds 
226 otro per@deiv ad mapackevaterat, 
but there the Hoopoe had, while here 
Agathon has not, already sung. Thiersch 
reads d’y. Bergk yap, which is adopted 
by Velsen and Hall and Geldart. 
Meineke for ped@detv dv writes pedr@diar. 
It seems to me that yoy is nearer the 
MS. reading, and also more probable in 
itself than yap. 

100. Srapevtperar Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Thiersch and Meineke. 
SrapuwupiCerar ity lel editions before 
Brunck, and Thiersch, 5) puvupi¢erac 
Meineke. 

101. X@ovias. Meineke proposes, and 
Holden reads, roty X4oviaty. 

103. marpidu R.H.vulgo. rarpia Kuster 
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(in notes), Dobree. mdérpia Meineke, 
Holden. zarpié: is of course, here as 
elsewhere, used as an adjective. Mr. 
Richards (Classical Review, xvii. 10) 
suggests mpamid:t.—yopevoarbe Bentley, 
Kuster (in notes), Dobree, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. xopevoacOa R. H. editions 
before Fritzsche. yopevoare Scaliger (in 
notes).—foa Kuster (in notes), Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden. Boa R. H. vulgo. 
Kuster was really the first editor who 
understood the passage. 

104. rin d€ Reisig, Dindorf (in notes), 
Bergk, Blaydes, Velsen. rin (without 
de) R.H. vulgo. But this and the follow- 
ing line seem to be in the same metre, 
and the dé might easily drop out before 
Saipdver. 

105. vv (or viv) R. H. vulgo. Meineke 
proposed, and Blaydes reads, mv. And for 
euriotws (R. H. vulgo) Reiske suggested 
and Blaydes and Velsen read cimeiores. 

106. €xe Suidas (s.v. oeBioa), Gry- 
naeus, Reiske, Brunck, recentiores. exes 
R. H. and all editions, except Grynaeus, 
before Brunck. 

107. cd8i¢e Bentley, Dindorf (in notes), 
Enger, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen, and Hall 
and Geldart. émdife R.H. vulgo. d wdjee 
Meineke; who in his Vind. Aristoph. 
remarks “‘Bentleius éd8c¢e conjecit, quae 
etsi ingeniosa conjectura est, fortasse 
tamen rectius scripsi é cAp¢e, mutatione 
fere nulla.” He does not seem to ob- 
serve that his conjecture, besides being 
supremely ridiculous in itself, goes much 
further from the original than Bentley’s, 
which is undoubtedly right. See the 
Commentary. Bergk suggests, but does 
not read, érafe potoa, 

111. kaddXioras dodais R. H. vulgo. 
kadXioras dodis Dobree, with great 
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doubt; but his suggestion is followed 
by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart. 

115. deicar Zanetti, and all editors 
except Junta, Gelenius, and Enger. 
deicavr’ R. Junta, Gelenius. deway 7 H. 
devoov Enger. I do not understand 
why recent editors call deicar’ Kuster’s 
conjecture. He merely followed his 
predecessors without remark. It seems 
probable that some word has been 
omitted at the commencement of this 
line, which would make it conform with 
the preceding, and zap@évoy has been 
suggested. 

117. érowa R. H. vulgo. Bergk sug- 
gests, but does not read, éBopat. 
120. xpovpara 7 R. H. vulgo. 

7 Enger. 

121. o0di rap’ cdpvO pa Ppvyio Suwevpara 
Xapirev Bergk (in notes) and (with 
éppvOua for evpvOua) Enger, Meineke, 
Holden, and (with Spvyiav for Spuyie) 
Dindorf. sodi rapdpvOp’ ctpvOpa Ppvyiov 
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dtavevpara Xapirov R. H. vulgo. dietpara 
was Bentley’s correction, which was 
adopted by (besides the editors above- 
mentioned), Brunck, Thiersch, Bothe 
in his second edition, and all editors 
since Enger, except Hall and Geldart. 
Fritzsche has dia vedpara. For Xapirov 
Bentley (reading ®pvyior) suggested 
Koupyrav. 

125. Soxiym R. H. vulgo. Dindorfsug- 
gested déxipoy which Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart accept. 
Meineke, however, preferred doxipav 
which Holden accepts. 

126. das...datpoviors dupaorR. H. vulgo. 
Many recent editors seek to make this 
a dactylic line. Enger changed as 
into ¢dos, and so Meineke, Holden, Vel- 
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sen, and Hall and Geldart. He also 
inserted ré cov for which the other four 
have cod. But Bothe’s suggestion dai- 
povos dupaow is far simpler and better. 
Meineke, always very inaccurate in his 
references to the MSS., ascribes Bothe’s 
suggestion to them. For éppyaot Hermann 
proposed ordéuact, and Bergk oiyuaor. 
The latter is brought into the text by 
Meineke and Holden. Fritzsche, as a 
corollary to his alteration in the next 
line, read ras for r@ in this. 

127. d¢ aidydiov H. Junta, vulgo. 
dvapridiov R. Gelenius, Portus, Scaliger, 
Faber. dcapdpidiov Fritzsche, referring 
to Aesch. Prom. 565. Meineke suggests 
6v didiov which Holden adopts. Some 
recent editors change mperépas into 
dperepas. 

128. &v ydpw. H. has a line, which 
signifies a new speaker, before these 
words; and Dr. Blaydes suggests that 
this verse should be assigned to the 
actor, and that the following verse is 
the response of the Chorus. “Nam in 
praecedentibus prima persona loquitur 
Chorus, émopat k\jCovoa v. 116, c¢Bopat 
vy. 123. Agatho contra secunda éASie 
vy. 107, detoar’ v.115.” This suggestion, 
though Dr. Blaydes does not himself 
introduce it into the text, is adopted by 
Velsen, and seems to me extremely prob- 
able.—dyadke R. H. Scaliger, Kuster, 
and Bergler (in their respective notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. dAde all editions 
before Brunck except Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, and Bergler who have aAna. 
—ria is ejected or bracketed by Dindorf 
and several recent editors. For dvakr’ 
dyadXe PoiBov Meineke and Holden read 
oiBov dvaxr ayadr«. 


After 129. ddodriged yépor. This stage 
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direction is rightly given by Suidas, s. v. 
In R. H. the article 6 is changed into s, 
ddoditers yépov, so that it naturally 
became a part of the preceding speech ; 
and it so continued till the time of 
Brunck, though Zanetti and Farreus 
write it ddohvgys | yépov. Bentley, how- 
ever, enclosed it in brackets, as in my 
text, for the purpose, not of deleting it as 
his editors in the Classical Journal sup- 
pose, but of showing that it was merely 
a stage-direction: a fact which was also 
recognized by Kuster in his notes. 
Brunck and subsequent editors (except 
Fritzsche) omit it altogether, though 
many of them retain the corresponding 
mapenvypady after 276 infra. Fritzsche 
retains the first word d\odv¢er, and asks, 
very sensibly, who would venture to 
sweep away the stage-directions from 
modern plays, and so increase the diffi- 
culty of understanding them? To which 
Enger solemnly replies that modern 
editors ‘‘non docent fabulas, sed seri- 
bunt ;” as if Aristophanes did not also 
write his plays, and as if the additional 
fact that they were placed on the stage 
under his superintendence did not con- 
stitute an additional reason for his 
giving stage-directions, There seems 
every reason to believe that these 
mapemvypapat must have been intro- 
duced, if not by the hand, at least 
under the direction, of Aristophanes 
himself, 

180. mérrcae all the printed editions 
except Junta, which, with R. H., has 
morvia. 

134, veavioy’ doris vulgo. veavioy’ ef 
ris R. Junta. veavior’ ef tis H. Grynaeus, 
Bothe, Thiersch. veavicry’ rus Gelenius 
to Kuster both inclusive. Porson sug- 
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gested veaus ris which is read by 
Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Holden. 

135. Avkouvpyias R. H. vulgo. Dobree 
wrote ‘“‘ Avxoupyeias ut ’Opeoreias Ran.” 
This is one of the hasty suggestions of 
that brilliant scholar, which a little 
further consideration would have led 
him to retract. ’Opéoreia is properly 
formed from ’Opéorns, as doOéverca from 
dabevis, evAdBeca from evAaBis, evo€gBera 
from edaeSijs, adjbeca from ddnOjs, and 
the lke. But Avxovpyia is properly 
formed from Avkodpyos, as kaxovpyia from 
kakovpyos, mavoupyia from mavotpyos, and 
the like. Yet Dobree’s mistake, in de- 
fiance ofallthe authorities, has been intro- 
duced into the text by Bothe, Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. And in a 
moment of weakness I allowed my Av- 
kovpyia in the note on Frogs 1124 to be 
corrected into Avxovpyeia. For épecOac 
(the present, rarely if ever used) Dindorf 
substituted the aorist ¢péc@a. And this 
is generally followed. 

138. Aadket R. H. vulgo. pera Valcke- 
naer, Brunck. 

141. ris & R. H. vulgo. ot 7 Scho- 
last, Enger, Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 
av & Thiersch, Blaydes. 

145. ered) y’ R. WH. vulgo. eet od y 
Fritzsche. 

146. rod POdvov pév rov Woycv R. H. 
vulgo. Reiske proposed either to change 
Woyov into Wéov,-or to read rév POdvov 
bev tov Woyov. In the next line for 
mapecxounv (R. H. vulgo), Bergk sug- 
gested mrapnoOdunv, Meineke Taper Xero, 
and Velsen rapécye por. But in neither 
line has the text been altered: so again, 
in the line which follows, Meineke for 
dua youn suggests dpudyvopoy, but does 
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not introduce that astonishing con- 
jecture into the text. 

149. xp) yap R. (as corrected) H. 
Bentley, Porson, Invernizzi, recentiores. 
All editions before Scaliger read ypy 
alone (without yap) contra metrum. 
Scaliger in his note proposed either xp7 
yap or xp Tov, and yp Tov was read 
from Scaliger to Brunck inclusive. But 
as Porson observed “vox ayjp, quando 
juncta est alii substantivo, articulum, 
quod sciam, non asciscit.” 

150. 4@ dei worety R. H. vulgo. 
a det) rout Meineke, Velsen. 

154. jv Dindorf, Thiersch, Bergk, 
recentiores. ay R. H. vulgo. ad Fritzsche, 
Enger, Holden. 

158. éoruxas R. H. vulgo. éornxas 
Gelenius to Le Fevre (inclusive), In- 
vernizzi, Bothe, Meineke. This innova- 
tion destroys the whole point of the 
interruption. Agathon had said that 
a poet should adapt himself to the cha- 
racters he is describing. Whereupon 
Mnesilochus remarks (either to Agathon 
or to Euripides) ‘“‘ When you described 
Phaedra, did you act like a harlot?” 
And again, “ When you describe Satyrs, 
let me come and describe them with 
you, adopting the manner in which 
Satyrs are represented on the stage.” 
In Bentley’s time éoryxas had possession 
of the text, and that great critic ob- 
served “Lege, ut in Grynaeo, éorvkes. 
Galenus, Sarupicpos, ai trav aldoiwv &x- 
races.” And the author of the Etymol. 
Magn. derives the word Sdrvpos from 
odOn, 7d aidoiov, though others derive it 
otherwise. 

159. d\Aows Gelenius, Portus, recen- 
tiores. GAN Ss editions, other than 
Gelenius, before Portus. aX’ os R. H. 
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162. x’ Adxaios R. H. vulgo. See the 
Commentary. xdyais Meineke, Holden. 
x® Keios (meaning Simonides) Fritzsche, 
Blaydes. dpxaos was suggested by Her- 
mann and thought probable by Enger. 
Velsen omits the word, marks a lacuna, 
and suggests xal mdavres.—oimep .. . €xt- 
pucav. So Bentley from Suidas, s.v.v. ep- 
Tpecato and éeyvpicay, and Bisetus makes 
thesame suggestion. oimepis read by Por- 
tus and all subsequent editors excepting 
Hall and Geldart; éeyipioay by Kuster 
and all subsequent editors. ot wepi... 
exipnoavy R. H. and all editors before 
Portus and Kuster respectively. ot epi 

. €xvpuoay Hall and Geldart, possibly 
because they object to the use of oirep 
for the simple definite of. But this is 
the constant usage in Aristophanes: see 
for example in this very play lines 
480 and 1060. 

163. Svexivorv &dSé mos. See the 
Commentary. Sexivev "lovixds R. H. 
Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius, Rapheleng. 
"Iwvxas Harpocration (s. v. 
"Iovds), Suidas (s.v. ¢ystpacaro), Za- 
netti, and except as aforesaid all editors 
down to and including Bergler. Vales, 
on Harpocration ubi supra, suggested 


Ovekivouv 


- Svexvoovr’ which both Kuster and Bergler 


approved, though retaining dtexivouy in 
their text: Kuster, too, to assist the 
metre proposed to omit re. But even 
so, the line remained unmetrical. 
“Recte quidem, si sensum loci spectes, 
Valesius, quo nemo fere elegantiori 
ingenio has literas tractavit, legebat 
Siexivoorro, se movebant. Quod vero dicit 
Kusterus, particulam re redundare, in 
hoc judicium ejus desidero. Sed ne sic 
quidem versus sanus erit; imo, quod 
nec Valesius nec Kusterus viderat, misere 
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oneri succumbit. Verbum enim kwveiv 
primam semper producit. Quo pacto 
quartam sedem degravat spondeus. Vide 
igitur an nos rem acu tetigerimus; éeu- 
tTpopdpovy te kal Ouekdavr “lwvixds. 
Hesych. d.akddv, Optaror.” Toup, Emen- 
dationes in Suidam, i. 166. Andin the 
same work ii. 6 he cites from Dionys. 
Halicar. rept ris rod Anpoobévous Seivd- 
tyros p. 310 ed. Hudson, ray pudpay rods 
bropxnpartikovs Te kal “Iwvixovs kal dtakho- 
pévovs. His conjecture is adopted by 
Brunck and, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned, all subsequent editors. Inver- 
nizzi writes the line eyitpopédpouy re, 
kgdexavdorr’ lavas. Thiersch, omitting 
re, reads dvexvaiovr. Fritzsche, retaining 
duexAGvr’ in his text, yet disapproves of 
it in his note, and propounds two other 
conjectures, (1) dveyAiSav "Iovixds, omit- 
ting the re; and (2) kdyidev "lonkas, 
retaining the re. He himself preferred 
the first form. The second is introduced 
into the text by Meineke and Holden: 
Bergk reads d:ékhov. St. Chrysostom 
Says 7d padakdy tudrioy Kal tiv aviornpay 
exhver Wuxi, Siakd@ kal Seayet Hom. xxix. 
in Hebr. (275 B) and frequently uses 
SudkAaois and diaxkhopévovs in a similar 
sense. Blaydes makes eight conjectures, 
but does not mean any of them to be 
adopted. 

165. nymioxero Elmsley (at Med. 1128), 
Dindorf, Bothe, Enger, recentiores, ex- 
cept Hall and Geldart. jyuméoyero R. H. 
vulgo. 

166. KaX (or cad) Fy Td Spduara R. H. 
vulgo. Dindorf, apparently by an over- 
sight, wrote r& Spdyar’ jv xkadd, and 
this has been followed by several sub- 
sequent editors, 

168. Didoxhéns and (in the following 
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line) Zevoxdéns Bentley, Brunck, Din- 
dorf, and subsequent editors; unani- 
mously, as regards the latter name; 
but a few of ‘the less recent editors 
wrote dp’ 6 &:\oxAjjs in the former line. 
DirokAjs and FevoxdAns R. H. and all 
editors before Brunck. In 168 R. has 
® for the article 6. Line 169 was ori- 
ginally omitted in R., but was inserted 
by a second corrector after line 170. 
6 & av R. and all editors before Brunck. 
& ad (without the article) H. Brunck 
changed this to 6 8¢ Zevoxdéns, and he 
has been followed by subsequent editors 
except Hall and Geldart. 

171. yép ro R. H. vulgo. rotvuy 
Blaydes and Velsen, which is certainly 
what we should have expected. 

173. Baifor] R. H. vulgo. “ Tn- 
eptissime, ut mihi quidem videtur, poeta 
Euripidem ad simplicissimam Mnesi- 
lochi interrogationem és apis ray bcdv; 
respondentem fecit ratoa Buifor. Scri- 
bendum suspicor sadca Bacavitor.” 
Meineke. So that Meineke actually 
supposed the interruption of Euripides 
to have special reference to the latest 
question of Mnesilochus: and did not 
perceive that the poet, to whom the 
matter is one of life and death, is tired 
out with the unending garrulity of 
Mnesilochus, and breaks in with the 
interruption Do stop that yapping, with- 
out the slightest reference to the words 
just uttered. 

178. ofds re Zanetti and all editions 
except Junta. oidv re R. H. Junta. 

179. kaw Bisetus, Bentley, Portus, 
recentiores, except Invernizzi, who with 
R. H. and the editions before Portus 
reads kowy7). 

185. Soxav R. H. vulgo. dSoxet Gele- 
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nius, and Portus to Bothe’s second 
edition, inclusive. 

186. capds (connected with caceis) 
R. H. vulgo, you will save me beyond 
a doubt. oopas (connected with tmep- 
aroxpivy) Bentley, Dobree, Fritzsche. 

189. ytyyaoxouat Brunck, Bekker, re- 
centiores, ywooxona: R. H. editions 
before Brunck. 

196. kai yap a pawwolpeO dy Suidas 
(s.v. bpeéewv), Brunck, Porson, recentiores. 
kal yap pavoiped’ dy R. and all editions 
before Brunck, though Scaliger sug- 
gested kal yap av, Reisig xapra yap, Her- 
mann kal yap odv, and Kuster kal yap ay, 
rightly, but omitting the final av, which 
is also omitted by Fritzsche and Blaydes, 
H. has kal yap pevoiped’ av, with an 
erasure of two letters between yap and 
pevoiped’. 

198. reyvacpaow R. and (except that 
it omits the fist c) H. Suidass.v., Kuster, 
Brunck, recentiores. orevdcpaciy Junta, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. orevdypaow all 
the other editions before Brunck. 

204. vuxrepeiota R. H. vulgo. Passow 
thought that Aristophanes is alluding 
to the word épeidw, and so Fritzsche. 
vukreprova (from a hesitating suggestion 
of Dobree) Bothe, Enger, Meineke. 

206. vp) Alia R. H. vulgo. 
Fritzsche.—Aiweicba R. H. Gelenius, re- 
centiores. editions before 
Gelenius. 

208. ye ov R. H. vulgo. ov ye Her- 
mann, Meineke, Holden. 

209. rpicxaxodaivoy H. Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Fritzsche. tptakako- 
daipov R. and the earliest editions, and 
so (or rpicxaxddatpor) all editions before 
Brunck, and Fritzsche afterwards.— 
dmdkon’ [for dddodc] Etpuridns R. H. 
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vulgo; giving this line to Euripides, 
and the next to Mnesilochus.. dzé\oX 
[for awé\wda] MN. Evpuridn Elisley (at 
Ach. 475), Thiersch, Dindorf, and Bergk 
to Velsen inclusive. 

216. «¢ cou all printed editions ex- 
cept Blaydes. clow R. H. 6,0 cor 
Elmsley (at Ach. 338). & oo Dobree 
(but he preferred dy cou Sox), Blaydes. 

217. diddvar y evavrdy Bentley and 
(in their notes) Scaliger, Kuster, and 
Bergler. So Brunck originally, though 
he afterwards went over to Dawes’s 
correction; and so Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Thiersch, and Weise. And this comes 
nearest to the unmetrical reading of R. 
H., diddvac y atvrov, which was read in 
all editions before. Brunck, except that 
Zanetti and Farreus make matters worse 
by omitting atroy altogether. Dindorf, 
indeed, says that éavrov was the original 
reading of H., but Velsen does not con- 
firm this. Dawes proposed ’mridotvar 
*ywavrov, and this was, on second thoughts, 
accepted by Brunck, and is read by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Hall and 
Geldart. ’mididdévai y atrov Toup, Enger. 
pndé Siddvac y avrov Bothe. 
*uavrov Dindorf, Bergk, Blaydes. diddvae 
coi y avrov Fritzsche. The choice seems 
to lie between the emendations of Bent- 
ley and Dawes: and that of Dawes is 
furthest from the MS. reading, nor does 
the use of the compound emdidome by 
Euripides in vy. 213 and 249 necessitate 
its use by Mnesilochus in the present 
passage. At the commencement of the 
line, Mr. Richards (Classical Review, 
xvii. 10) would change # into 7. 

218. pévro. R. vulgo. per Oy) H. 

219. jpiv Evpdv R. H. vulgo. 
fev Bothe, Fritzsche. 
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220. Evpoddxns all printed editions. 
Evpodixns R. H. 

222. dpor (or opor) R. H. vulgo. otpoe 
Dindorf, who is followed by Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. 

223. drrarai iarrarat Scaliger, Faber, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. 
drrarai R. H. and so (or drrata arrarat) 
the otber editions before Brunck. 
rai aratrarai Brunck and Bekker. drrata 
iatrarai Invernizzi. 

225. Anunrpa y R. H. Kuster, Bergler, 
Brunck, Bekker, Weise, and Hall and 
Geldart. This, of course, is against 
Porson’s rule, “ Post jusjurandum, qualia 
sunt vy Ala, vy Tov “Amdo, et cetera 
hujusmodi, nunquam sequitur particula 
TE nisi alio vocabulo interposito,” and 
he therefore in the present line would 
read Annrp é7, comparing Wasps 1442, 
Clouds 814, Plutus 64. He thought that 
the ye in this line arose “ex Kusteri 
interpolatione,” and was not aware that 
it is given in both the MSS., but I do 
not suppose that, had he been so aware, 
he would have dealt with it differently. 
See the first of the ‘“ Observationes 
variae” in his Adversaria, and his note 
on the present line. But Porson’s rule, 
though undoubtedly embodying the 
general usage, is certainly not without 
exceptions (see Neil’s note on Knights 
698 and his Appendix I to that play) ; 
and I think that the present line is an 
exception, and that Mnesilochus uses 
the particle to emphasize the fact that 
he is swearing by the Thesmophorian 
deity. Porson's emendation is, however, 
accepted by Dindorf, Enger, and all 
subsequent editors down to and in- 
cluding Velsen. All editors before 
Kuster, and Invernizzi afterwards, have 
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Ajpntpa without the ye. Scaliger sug- 
gests, and Fritzsche reads, Anpyrep’. 
Bothe has Ajunrpay.—evravéot R. H. 
vulgo. évravéi Dindorf, Enger, Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. For An- 
pytpa y’ évravOot Thiersch reads Anunrp 
eyovtavbl. 

230. drpéua cavrov R. H. vulgo. “Qu. 
drpéuas avtrov?” Dobree; and this sug- 
gestion is followed by Meineke and 
Holden. 

231. pd pi R.H.vulgo. poupi is intro- 
duced by Bothe and Dindorf, and fol- 
lowed by several subsequent editors. 
In the MSS. and in the editions of 
Junta, Gelenius, Portus, and Kuster, the 
last three words of this line form the 
commencement of the speech of Mnesi- 
lochus, but they obviously belong to 
Euripides, to whom they are continued 
by Zanetti and all other editors. 

232. ad R. H. vulgo. dy Bothe. ody 
Velsen. Herwerden suggests « and 
Blaydes dp. 

233. have? R. H. vulgo. gaiverc Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. 
But the future is clearly right, following 
orparevoouat in the previous line. 

234. GeaoOat cavrév; Porson, Bothe, 
Thiersch, Dindorf, Enger, recentiores. 
Geaoacba ceavtéy ; R. H. editions before 
Bergler, and Invernizzi afterwards. 
OcdoacGa cavrév; Bergler, Brunck, 
Bekker, and Weise. 6edcacé’ airéy; 
Fritzsche. 

255. KNewOerny R. H. vulgo. Kye 
oGém Dindorf, Thiersch, Meineke, re- 
centiores. But here the form KNewOévyy 
seems purposely employed, as leaving 
the sex uncertain. 

242. rév ye rpaxrov tis proyds Scaliger 
(in notes), Kuster, recentiores, except as 
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presently mentioned. The words rdv ye 
are not found in R. H. or in any edition 
before Kuster. Bentley wrote “lege 
Tpekrov avrdy; at in margine Seal. rév 
ye mpoxrév.” Enger suggested, proszic- 
ally; mpiv mpoxréy dvtiiapSdvecba rijs 
royds ; whilst Dindorf conjectured rod 
ye Tpekrov tiv PAdya, which Blaydes 
adopts. Thiersch; strangely enough, 
reads rv pAdya pov ris otkias. Bergk 
marks a lacuna for tov ye: Enger, 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen, and Hall and 
Geldart either bracket, omit, or obelize 
the line. 

245. go Dindorf, Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart; referring 
to Lys. 295, 305. ged R. H. vulgo. 

246. yeyévnuac Eustathius on Ihad 
xXxill. 525, Suidas, s.v. tpays, Farreus, 
and some of the older editions, Kuster, 
recentiores. yeyévynpac R. H. and the 
other editions before Kuster.—zadyra ra 
R. vulg6. mdvra (without ra) H. 

247. omoyyet R. H. vulgo. But here, 
as in Wasps 600 and Frogs 482, recent 
editors prefer to write it opoyyeei. 

248. olydterdp’ Dindorf, Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Velsen, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart. oipager ap’ R. H. Junta, 
Grynaeus, Invernizzi. oipwker ap’ 
Zanetti, Farreus, Gelenius, and all sub- 
sequent editors before Brunck, and 
Bothe afterwards. oipwéger’ dp’ Branck, 
Bekker, Weise. oipaéera rap’ Reisig, 
Hermann, Enger, Meineke. Kuster 
suggested either olpager’ dpa ts or 
oilpaogéerai y dp’'.—et ris rov Brunck, 
Porson, recentiores, except as hereafter 
mentioned. «i rov all the editions before 
Brunck, unmetrically, and (the metre 
having been rectified in the first part of 
the line) Enger and Meineke afterwards. 

THES. 
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Sealiger observed “rév y épov, alii: 
quidam mpwxrdy tis mhuvel.” dv y euov 
was also suggested by Reiske and Bent- 
ley, and is adopted by Bothe and 
Thiersch. 

250: rourm R. ard all editions before 
Portus; and Bekker and all subsequent 
editions, except Fritzsche who reads 
tovroyl. tovrot H. Portus, and all edi- 
tions between Portus and Bekker, 
though Bergler intended to read rovrgi. 

258. xedbady) mepiOeros H: Portus, re: 
centiores, except Holden and Velsen. 
kepary mepideros R. xeshady mepiberos alk 
editions before Portus. Meineke sug- 
gests, and Holden and Velsen read, 
kebadn mrepiberov. 

260. Gp’ dpudoe. Kuster, recentiores. 
And so all MSS. and edd. read three 
lines below. jpappydone R. jp’ dppdon 
H. jp dppdoce Zanetti, Farreus, Raphe- 
leng, Fritzsche. jp’ (or 7p’) dppdon the 
other editions before Kuster. 

261. éyxuxdov. AT. routt dp’ Bentley, 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, recentiores, 
except as after mentioned. 
rourt AdpBav RK. H. editions before 
Brunck. éykukddv tt. AduBav’ Reisig, 
Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Velsen. But Bentley’s way of 
getting rid of the superfluous syllable 
seems far better. Bergk reads éyxvxdov 
mov; AapBavr’. 

263. yotr (or y ovv) H. and (as cor- 
rected) R. Brunck, recentiores, except 
Iavernizzi. y od R. (originally) and all 
editions before Brunek ; and Invernizzi 
afterwards. 

264. yiyvooe’ Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept Invernizzi. yiveor’ R. H. all edi- 
tions before Brunck; and Invernizzi 
afterwards. 


* 
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266. dvjp. The aspirate was added 
by Fritzsche. 

267. 75 y eidos Kuster, recentiores. 
7) & eidos H. 1é8 cidos R. edd. before 
Kuster. 

270. avocaoew R, vulgo. 
few H. 

273, ‘Immoxpdrovs. All the printed 
editions, except Junta, Grynaeus, and 
Fritzsche. ‘Yaoxpdrovs R. H. Junta, Gry- 
naeus, ‘Yoxpdrovs Fritzsche. Fritzsche’s 
conjecture is probable enough; and 
Bergk would obtain the same jest by 
changing évvoixiay into cvokiay. For 
thv Enger reads rav. 

After 276. ddodvgovar’ Td iepoy abeirat 
Fritzsche. ddoAvCovoi re? iepoy dOcirat 
R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius, Inver- 
nizzi. And so, with ye for re, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng. ‘yuvaixes is substi- 
tuted for ye by Portus to Weise in- 
clusive, except as herein appears. 
Bothe reads d\odvCover yuvaixes* 10 iepdy 
@Gcira. The stage-direction is alto- 
gether omitted by Thiersch, Dindorf, 
Enger, recentiores. See “after 129” 
supra. 

277. éxomevde R. H. vulgo. kal omedde 
Meineke, after a conjecture of Bergk, 
who supposed that a preceding line had 
dropped out. ov omeide Velsen. 

278. Oecpodopig R. H. vulgo. Scaliger 
suggested Gecpodopetw, which is read 
by Meineke, recentiores. But the form 
which is found in the MSS., both here 
and in 880 infra, and in the Scholium, 
seems sufficiently authenticated by in- 
scriptions 103 and 3562 in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

281. avépxe@” tnd R. H. vulgo. Velsen 
reads dvépyerae after a conjecture of 
Reiske, who wished to find a genitive 
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for ro xpyya. But, as Enger remarks 
(and the remark applies to many pas- 
sages besides the present), “locus non 
emendari sed intelligi debet.” F 

283. Seipo cal makw Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. deipo maw R. H. edd. 
before Brunck. Sdetpo ro wadw Porson ; 
Bp. Monk at Eur. Hipp. 182. 

284. xadeke R. H. vulgo. xaradov 
Herwerden, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. But the jingle is quite in 
the manner of Aristophanes, and is very 
suitable to the assumed character of 
Mnesilochus. If, indeed, Thratta were 
herself carrying the mémava, we should 
expect the middle; and Bergk therefore 
suggests xaGehov; but here everything 
is unreal: and we do not know from what 
imaginary place the imaginary Thratta 
is to take down the imaginary cist. 

285.. 1d éravov ws Bentley, Hermann. 
To ménavoy dros R. H. vulgo. émas may 
well have been a corruption of -oy és. 
“Versus multo facilius restitui potest, 
si ro. ante méravoy omittitur,” says 
Wellauer, De Thesm. Diss. p. 37, note. 
And this is done by Bothe, Weise, and 
Enger. Porson in his Adversaria (on 
Eur. Suppl. 901) suggested ra mémayv’ 
érws; but afterwards in his Aristo- 
phanica he is said by Dobree to have 
preferred rd wéravov iva. The former 
suggestion is adopted by Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden; the latter 
by Blaydes and Velsen. For rai Geaip, 
both here and in 948, 1151 infra, and 
Wasps 378, Cobet would write row 
Geoiv, and Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart so write 
it. It is true that the Twain Goddesses 
are in adjurations uniformly styled ra 
eo, but in other cases the usage was 
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by no means uniform. The Scholiast 
on 566 infra says, ro Oem ovkére Se toi 
Gcoiy adda raiv Oeaiv. 

289. Thy Ovyarépa H. and (as corrected) 
R. vulgo. THY évyatépay R. originally. 
tov Ovyarépos is proposed by Scaliger, 
Kuster, and Bergler in their notes, and 
adopted by Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
and Weise. Meineke’s wanton altera- 
tion of the words into rod Ovyarpiov is 
followed by Velsen and by Hall and 
Geldart.—Xorpioy Fritzsche, Enger, and 
the Scholiast obviously so read. yotpor 
R. H. vulgo. 

290. ddAws 7 R. H. vulgo. dros & 
Hermann, and this is adopted by Bothe 
and several recent editors. Junta and 
Grynaeus present the latter part of the 
line in a very peculiar way, viz. dAdos 
7H AiO. ovK aBedrépov. 

991. WocOddnxov Fritzsche. mpos Oa- 
Anxov R. H. vulgo. Bisetus, Scaliger, 
Kuster, and Bergler in their notes pro- 
pose, and Brunck, Bekker, and Weise 
read mpis dddnta. mpos paddckov Za- 
netti, Farreus, Invernizzi: the last-named 
considering it, wrongly, the reading of 
R. Kuster suggested mpds OvAakdy Te. 
Thiersch reads mpés ro mpdo6e and sug- 
gests mpds Gadjv tov, while Bothe reads 
mpos tO Anxav. Notwithstanding the 
explanation of the Scholiast, rov ma:- 
dapicxor® tows dé mapa thy méaOnv aito 
avvebnxev, it does not seem to have oc- 
eurred to any editor before Dindorf that 
this line is a prayer for the welfare of 
an imaginary boy. He read moo@aNicxor, 
not as a proper name but as a comic 
equivalent to ra:dapioxor, and is followed 
by Enger, Meineke, recentiores. But 
this would require the article, as Ovyarépa 
above: and IogédAnkoy, as a proper 
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name, both accounts for the reading of 
the MSS. and answers rightly to the 
daughter’s name Xoupior. 

294. dovdAois yap. Meineke would omit 
this line, and it is bracketed by Velsen 
and Hall and Geldart. 

297. raiy Occpopdpoy R. H. vulgo. 
toi Gecpopdspow Meineke, recentiores. 
See on 285 supra. 


299. IIdovr@ R. H. vulgo. Wotton 
Velsen. 
300. rf Ty R. H. vulgo. The words 


are omitted by Dobree, Bothe, Enger, 
Holden, and Velsen, and bracketed by 
Fritzsche, Bergk, and Blaydes. Reiske 
omits the r7. 

301. Xdpiow R. H. vulgo. rats Xdpiow 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. 

304. moder rn R. H. vulgo. 17 rode 77 
Meineke, Holden. 

306. rv Spacav Kai tiv Grynaeus, 
Dindorf, Bergk. And according to 
Bekker, R., as corrected, so reads. The 
kai is omitted in the original R. and in 
H., and in all editions except Grynaeus 
before Dindorf. But at Reiske’s sug- 
gestion, Brunck added the enclitic 7’ to 
the second rv, and this is followed by 
most of the subsequent editors except 
as herein mentioned. Helwig for dpéaav 
proposed épacar, and this strange con- 
jecture is approved by Meineke (Vind. 
Ar.) and introduced into the text by 
Holden and Velsen. Bothe and Velsen 
omit the words kai rijv dyopevoveay. 

307. rév ’AOnvaioy R. H. vulgo. 
’AOnvaiwv Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 
Bothe, Blaydes, and Velsen omit or 
bracket the words rév ’A@nvaiwy kai. 

310. evyeobe R. vulgo. etyeoOac H.— 
iuiv R. vulgo. piv H. Bothe, Thiersch. 
—rdyad4 R. H. vulgo. Dindorf sug- 
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gested moArdxayaba, which Velsen adopts. 
Meineke and Holden read rapr’ ayaéa, 
a probable alteration. 

311. i) may (twice) R. Dindorf, 
Bergk, and subsequent editors down to, 
and including, Velsen; (thrice) H. vulgo. 

312. dexdueOa and (in the following 
verse) AirdueOa Hermann, Dindorf, Enger, 
Meineke, recentiores. deydpecOa and 
hiréuecOa RK. H. vulgo. But in the 
present line edydperOa is read for dex0- 
pecOa by Zanetti, Farreus, Bergler, 
Brunck, and Weise. 

313. raiod’ én’ edxais H. vulgo. raicd 
é€revxais R. and so infra 327. 

816. ds H. and (as corrected) R. vulgo. 
os R. originally, and so Junta. 

317. mayxpares Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores, except as below. 
And so all MSS. and editions infra 368. 
tmauxpates R., mavxpares H., both of 
course mere errors for mayxparés. mdy- 
kpire alf editions before Portus. say- 
xparyjs Portus, and all subsequent editors 
before Kuster; and Invernizzi, Weise, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden afterwards. 

318. €yovca Dobree “ut 1140 (unde 
Modtodyos),” Fritzsche. olkodoa R. H. 
vulgo, éxovoa, besides being more 
rhythmical, seems more natural after 
the AjAov os éxers two lines above. 

320. @npopéyn Hermann, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, recentiores. @npoddve R. H. 
vulgo. Meineke, Holden, and Velsen 
omit zat. 

325, elvadiov Bothe, Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart. évadiov R. H. all 
editions before Gelenius, and Enger 
afterwards. évdAcoe Gelenius and all 
subsequent editions (except Brunck) 
before Enger. «ivddtoe Brunck, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, 
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328. iaynoevev R. Grynaeus, Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, and Hall and Geldart. 
icxvoecey H. Zanetti, Farreus. loynoecev 
Junta. nxjoeev Gelenius and subsequent 
editions before Thiersch. 
Bergk, Blaydes. 

329. ’A@nvay Reisig, Dindorf, Enger, 
Blaydes, Velsen. *A@nvaiwy R. H. vulgo. 
*AOnvéeay Bergk. 

331. The words trois Oeoic: are omitted 
by Zanetti, whilst Grynaeus for Geoior 
rots has simply @eois. 

332. “OAvperiaiot and (in the next 
line) Hvéiaor R. vulgo. "OAvpriacr and 
IIvéiaot H. Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) 
proposes, and Holden adopts, ’OAvpminat, 
Tiv6inot., and (in 334) Andinow And 
Herwerden would in each case change 
the preceding rais or rato. into r7ow 
or THOU. 

334. trois r a\\os Grynaeus, Brunck, 
recentiores, except Invernizzi. The 
reading is sometimes attributed to 
Sealiger, but wrongly. kai rois GXous 
R. H. and the other editions. 

337. Mydois + Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores, except Invernizzi. 
Myjdos (without any-copula) R. H. edi- 
tions before Kuster, and Invernizzi. 
Blaydes, with some probability, sug- 
gests but does not read # Mydors. 

340. xareirev Bentley, Elmsley (at 
Ach. 178), Bothe, Enger, Meineke, re- 
centiores. xareiréy tus R. H. editions 
(except Grynaeus) before Brunck. 
kateiré tus Grynaeus, Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, and subsequent editors, except 
those mentioned above. 

341. everpiAdoey R. H. vulgo. éve- 
OpvrAdknoev Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng. 
€veOpt\uioev Portus to Invernizzi inclu- 
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sive, and Bothe and Weise. eéverpvduwwev 
Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen. 
evebpvdicev Blaydes. 

342. mewropevn tus R. H. vulgo. 
mopevn tas Meineke, Holden. 

344. wore R. H. vulgo. rore Hamaker, 
Meineke. 

346. éraipa R. H. vulgo. The Scho- 
liast mentions another reading €raipa, 
which he explains as meaning “ receives 
gifts from a courtesan for handing over 
a lover to her,” and Fritzsche adopts 
this reading. John Seager would read 
éraipas, And treacherously entertains a 
Friend's lover. 

347. kei roe R. H. vulgo. Meineke 
suggests, and Blaydes reads, #) & rus. 

350. iviy R. vulgo. ‘piv H. Zanetti, 


TE p- 


Blaydes. 

351. kéyadd R. H. vulgo. raya6a Za- 
netti, Farreus, Rapheleng, Kuster, 
Bergler. But see the terms of the pse- 


phism of Demophantus set out in the 
Commentary on 331. 

352-4. Evvevxdperba...yeverba. The 
first three lines of this Chorus are sup- 
posed to be antistrophical to the first 
three lines of the preceding Chorus, 
the remainders of the two Choruses 
diverging into very different metrical 
systems. This does not seem sufficiently 
probable to justify any serious altera- 
tion of the language of either, though 
where, as in the first word of the present 
line, avery slight and immaterial change 
will suffice to bring the two into har- 
mony, it seems right to adopt it. uvev- 
xénec6a Bothe, Thiersch, Dindorf, re- 
centiores. fuvevydueba RB. H. vulgo. In 
the third line (ra8’ ct-ypara yevéobar R. H. 
vulgo) it is thought that the fourth 
syllable should be long, or doubled into 
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two short syllables, to make the systems 
correspond, but no probable alteration 
has been suggested. Dindorf reads 
evypar éexyevéeoOa and is followed by 
Bergk and Blaydes: Fritzsche reads 
Meineke (V. A.) 
proposes rade y’ e¥ypara, which does 
not meet the difficulty, but is adopted 
by Holden. Velsen reads dravra rade 
yever Oar. 

353. réhkea te Onpo R. all editions 
before Brunck, and Invernizzi and 
Fritzsche afterwards. For re H. has 6¢, 
and so Brunck and the other subsequent 
editions. But it is the d¢ in the fourth 
line which answers to the pev in the 
first. Fritzsche refers to Peace 162, 
163; Lys. 262, 263. 

355. doas R. vulgo. doa H. Junta, 
Rapheleng. doa Scaliger (in notes), 60° 
av mpoojkn Meineke (in V. A.), Holden, 
But Meineke’s conjecture is founded on 
the erroneous notion that écars is merely 
the ‘‘conjectura nescio cujus,” and that 
both MSS. read écat. 

356. Aeyovoas R. H. vulgo. Aeyovoas 
Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and 
Velsen. 

357. éfarataow Hermann, Dindorf, 
recentiores. éefanatéou editions before 
Dindorf. 

360. ovvex’ Bentley, Dindorf, and most 
recent editors. R. H. and the editions 
before Dindorf had évex’. Bentley said 
“ Lege civex’ vel ovver’, ut 366,” and ovvek’ 
has been read since Dindorf’s time, 
except by a few editors who prefer 
everywhere to read civer’. 

364. rois nyerépos R. H. vulgo. The 
rois is omitted from Gelenius to Brunck 
inclusive.—Aé¢youo’ Suidas (8.v. aéppyra), 
Bentley, Bothe, and all recent editors. 
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Aéeyouow R. H. and all editions before 
Bothe’s first edition. 

365, 366. yy xepdav Velsen, Hall and 
Geldart. tis xopas MSS. vulgo. This 
made no sense. Brunck omitted ovvexa, 
and so made the lines intelligible, but 
at the expense of the metre. Weise 
follows Brunck. Bothe went further, 
and omitted the three words ovver’ émi 
Br4Bn. Fritzsche for yopas read Spas. 
Meanwhile Reiske proposed to read 
kepdav, as six lines above. It seems to 
me very probable that the words xepdav 
ovvexa émt BAdBy are a formula used in 
the ’Apa, and are repeated here, and 
I have therefore, with Velsen and Hall 
and Geldart, adopted Reiske’s suggestion 
as to line 366. Reiske, however, threw 
back yopas into line 865,.so making 
that line unmetrical ; and I have there- 
fore, again with Hall and Geldart, 
adopted, though with some hesitation, 
Velsen’s conjecture y7. Meineke's 
lamentable suggestion # po.yovs dard- 
yovat ys only shows, as indeed many of 
his conjectures show, how incapable 
a really eminent scholar may be of 
entering into the true spirit of Aristo- 
phanic humour. 

367. doeBoioi te tois beods. See the 
Commentary. Hitherto this and the 
following line have been read (in a 
mutilated form) as one line only: dve- 
Bovow addtxodoly re rH (7d \w commencing 
the next line) R. H. all editions before 
Thiersch ; and Weise, Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart afterwards. dce- 
Bovo’ adixoioi re riy médw Hermann, 
Thiersch, Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, and 
Velsen. doeBodow adixodci re Thy wodw 
Holden. doeBodci re tiv moAw Bothe. 
dveBovo’ adixotai te thy méduv, ad’ (an 


anapaestic dimeter) Fritzsche. Reisig 
saw what was required, and wrote, 
“‘Intercidit deovs post dceBovar,” but he 
did not attempt to amend the line. 
Blaydes suggests doeBeis adicodoe thy 
mod. _ 

368. adX’ & mayxpates [edpeves]. I have 
added etpevés in brackets. See the 
Commentary. It does not seem to have 
been observed that this is part of a 
glyconic line, the remainder of which, 
probably another epithet of Zeus, has 
dropped out. , 

373. dkove was R. H. vulgo. Fritzsche, 
in the Addenda to his edition (p. 635), 
suggests dxove mac’, which is adopted by 
Enger, Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen.— 
rade R. H. vulgo. radi Meineke, Holden, 
and Blaydes. 

374. éypapparevey R. vulgo. éypappd- 
tevoev H. 

376. 7 pddioO juiy oxod7 R. H. Brunck, 
recentiores. jv Gio nuiy cxodr (vari- 
ously accented) edd. before Portus. 
h Gus €o8 juiv oxod7 Portus. And so 
(with oxodjs for oxod7) Scaliger and 


Faber; and (with cyod}) Kuster and. 


Bergler. Bentley proposed iv dd\wO5- 
bev oxody: and Dawes (on Frogs 8) eZ y 
Gis €oO nuiv cxod?. 

383. TYNH. A.vulgo. xaddide€ia yuri 
H. and (by a second correction) R. And 
so the Scholiast. 

386. duas R.H. vulgo. jpas Grynaeus, 
Meineke, recentiores. See the Com- 
mentary. 

389. qpas R. H. vulgo. Brunck sug- 
gests, and Blaydes reads, iyi. 

390. wot R. H. vulgo. aéoa Meineke, 
Holden. ri Velsen. — éuBpaxd (or ép- 
Bpaxv) Suidas (s.v. olvomizas), Scholiast 
on Plato (Theages, chap. 9), Bentley, 
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Kuster, recentiores. ¢vBpaxyd R. ev 
Bpaxd H. Junta, Gelenius, and the sub- 
sequent éditioris before Kuster. &v 
Bpaxet Zanetti, Farreis, Grynaeus. 

391. rpayedoi cai R. H. vulgo. rtpayo- 
dicot Scholiast on Plato (ubi stpr.), Bp. 
Blomf. (Preface to Persae xvii), Bothe, 
Enger, Meineke, Velsén. 

392. pvxorpémovs R. H. and all edi- 
tions before Enger, except as heréin- 
after mentioned. 
(s.v. olvorriras), Zanetti, Farreus, Brunck, 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Enger, récentiores. 
The MS. reading is far preferable. We 
are supposed to be listening to the 
language of Euripides, to whom such 
a word as potxorpérovs would have beet 
abhorrent; and besides it would have 
practically the same meaning as avOpe- 
pacrpias, which immediately follows it. 

393. oivordridas R. H. vulgo. oivorimas 
Suidas (s.v.), Brunck, Bothe, Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, Enger. olvorimous Bergk. 

394. dvdpdow. The final v was added 
by Kuster. It is omitted in the MSS. 
and earlier editions. 

_ 398. domep Kal R.H.vulgo. Cf. Eccl. 

921-228. dSrmep is suggested for domep 
by Kuster, and is read by Fritzsche, 
Meineke, and Velsen; the last-named 
changing also cal into jp. 

400. édy tts vov mdéxn. I have added 
the vov. édv tis mréxy (a syllable short) 
R. H. and all editions before Brunck. 
Kuster suggested édv yé ris mhéxy, which 
is read by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors before Meineke, except Thiersch 
(who has édy revi is), Fritzsche (who 
has édv ré ris), and Enger (who marks 
a lacuna). Other modes of supplying 
the missing syllable have been: eavmep 
ris Meineke, Hall and Geldart; éav ris 
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cat Dobree, Holden; édy ris ro Blaydes, 
after another suggestion of Dobree ; 
éav éva tts Schneider, Vélsen; while 
Bentley proposed édy ris mov, and Bergk 
edy mAEKN Ved. 

403. dvpp: Here thé aspirate, or 
article, was added by Brunck; in 
ddedpis two lines below by Scaliger 
and Bentley; and iii dvdpes (infra 409) 
by Dindorf: 

411. yépov and (in the following line) 
6c R: H. vulgo. ér and é6éhee Bach- 
mann. Both alterations are adopted 
by Velsen; and the last by Hall and 
Geldart also. 

414. rodroy R. H. Tyrwhitt, Brunck, 
recentiores. éditions before 
Brunck. 

415. émBdddovew R. H. vulgo. ep- 
Baddovow Briinck, Bothe: 

A417. potxois H. Zanetti, Farreus, Ge- 
lenius, recentiorés. puxois R. Junta, 
Grynaeus. 

419. rapsedoat xat Reiské, Fritzsche, 
Enger, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and 
Hall and Geldart. tayeveoOa Rh. Hi: 
vulgo. Kuster suggested avraiow ta- 
prctov, aiid Brunck so reads; whilst 
Blaydes adopts Dobree’s suggestion, 
Taplevovaats, and reads avrais TapLLevou- 
cats mpoarpovoats hadeiv, & line which 
could not havé procéeded from Aristo- 
phanes.— AaBew R. H. vulgo. ade 
Sealiger (in notes), Dobree, Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen, and 
Hall and Geldart. But the question 
here is not one of secrecy or detection: 
it is a question of their ability or in- 
ability to take the things. Their griev- 
ance is not that they cannot take them 
without detection, but that they cannot 
take them at all. 
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420. dddurov @daov R. H. valgo; and 
so the Scholiast, who notes évkas 7d 
a\gurov. Nevertheless Meineke suggests, 
and Blaydes reads, éAaoy, &dqur’. 

424. ovx jv. So I think we should 
read. otv jy R. H.vulgo. Bentley said, 
“ Lege dvOuroiéa: vel Hporod pev odk adn’ 
jv.” But the change which I have made 
is certainly simpler, and (I think) more 
satisfactory. 

428. rovre R, H. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. rotvro all editions before 
Kuster. rotré ye Kuster, Bergler. rovri 
Scaliger (in notes). 

430. ro réxvn R. H. Bergler, recen- 
tiores. 17 réxvy editions before Bergler. 
To. téxvn Sealiger (in notes). 

431. eyo avepds Neyo R. H. vulgo, 
€xo havepas Aéyeww Velsen. . 

433. ovmore Thiersch, ovo re R. 
(originally). otmémore H. and (as cor- 
rected) R. vulgo, ovs@ Hermann, Din- 
dorf, Weise, Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 

435. dewdrepov R. H. vulgo. Sewdrepa 
Hermann, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. 

436, idéas Suidas (s.v. eBaoracey), 
Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, Fritzsche, 
Enger, recentiores, except Holden, who 
follows Hermann in reading zacay 
idéay. eidéas R. H. ceteri. 

437. é&erd¢er Fritzsche, which restores 
the metre, and harmonizes well with 
Aéyet in the preceding line. e&jracey 
R, H. vulgo,—advra & RH. vulgo. 
Enger suggests ray 7’, and Holden reads 
mavr .—eBdoracey Thiersch, which Enger 
approves. ¢Bdcracev peu R. H. yulgo, 
dpe is destructive of the metre, and 
unnecessary to the sense, and is probably 
a mere explanatory gloss which has 
crept into the text. Velsen transposes 
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and rewrites the passage out of all 
recognition, 

440, wap’ airiy Zanetti, Farreus, Berg- 
ler, recentiores, except Fritzsche and 
Velsen. And so Scaliger and Kuster in 
their notes. And so Elmsley (at Medea 
262), who was the first to arrange rightly 
the concluding lines of this Chorus. 
map’ avrns R, H. all other editions before 
Bergler ; and Fritzsche afterwards. per’ 
airjv Bachmann, Velsen. — Zevoxdéns 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
R. H. editions before Brunck. 

442. raow R.H, yulgo, mdoats Bothe. 

443, ddtyov peév Ever’ ait}. See the 
Commentary. ddlyov évex’ air) R. H. 
Zanetti, Farreus. And so (with ddzyov 
for édéyov) all other editions before 
Brunck. This made the line a syllable 
too short, and many attempts have been 
made to restore the missing syllable. 
Bentley proposed airni or air) Te : 
Kuster évexév y': Bergler évexd y’, which 
is adopted by Brunck and Inyernizzi. 
Bothe reads évexeyv, Porson proposed 
xaitn, which is followed by Bekker and 
all subsequent editors except Bothe. 

446. dvjp. The aspirate was first 
added by Brunck, who also first restored 
the final » to raiow in 450. The final v 
in dmdoaow 453 was added by Kuster. 

452. ot8° els tuuov R. H, vulgo. o88 
@jutov Hamaker, Meineke, Holden, and 
Blaydes. 

456. rois Aaxdvors Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. The article is omitted in 
R. H. and all editions before Brunck, 
but is retained, as Brunck observed, in 
Plutarch’s “Comparison of Aristophanes 
and Menander,” and Aulus Gellius xv. 
20. 


460. 4) rd mpdrepov R. H. vulgo. Bothe 
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omits these words, which is certainly 
an improvement to the rhythm. 

461. carecropvdaro R.H.vulgo. xkaore- 
pvdaro Dobree, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Enger 
to Velsen inclusive. But Aristophanes 
seems to have commenced this line with 
a dactyl, corresponding to the rdavra & 
éSdoracev in 437 supra. The compound 
caragr@pvAdopat is found also in Frogs 
1160. 

462. dkapa Zanetti, Farreus, Portus, 
recentiores. dxepa R. H. Junta, Gry- 
naeus, Gelenius, and Rapheleng. 

463, modvm\oxov ad vénp’. Ihave added 
the ad to save the metre. 
von (or vdénua) R. H. vulgo. 
otpopoy vénw’ Hermann, Enger. 1 7ohv- 
mAoxov vény Dobree, Fritzsche, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen.—doiver’ d\da 
R. H. vulgo, dotvera (omitting adda) 
Enger, Velsen. The words ppevas €xovea 
al roAvTAokoy ad vénp are parenthetical, 

465. UBpews R. H, vulgo. wSpeos Inver- 
nizzi, Thiersch, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes. 

467. dxovovoas Zanetti, Gelenius, re- 
centiores. dkxovcas Farreus. 
R. H. Junta, Grynaeus. 

469. dvaivny Brunck, recentiores, dvoi- 
pny R. editions before Brunck. voi 
pny H. 

471. ddAjAaor Brunck, recentiores. 
adAnroow H. editions before Portus. 
adAnAnoe Portus and subsequent editions 
before Brunck. addydowr R. 

472. éxpopos R. H. vulgo. eéxopa 
Valckenaer (at Eur. Hipp. 294), Brunck, 
and subsequent editions before Fritzsche ; 
and Weise and Blaydes afterwards. 

474, e Grynaeus, Portus, recentiores. 
i R. H. Junta, Gelenius, Rapheleng. jv 
Zanetti, Farreus. 
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475. 8pdacas R. H. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Scaliger (in notes), Kuster (in notes), 
Bergler, recentiores, 6Spdcas the other 
editors before Bergler. 

477. moda Sev’ Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe who prefers his 
own ridiculous woAda 7oAN. The MSS. 
and all the editions before Scaliger’s 
omit deiv’, and so leave the line a syl- 
lable too short. And so Kuster and 
Bergler. Bisetus proposed éxeivo 8 ody 
ért, which is read in the editions called 
“ Scaliger’s” and ‘‘Faber’s.” Bentley 
proposed deiva mod’, Dawes moda dei’ 
Or 7oAAG Opao’, 

478, *xabeddev (or cabeddev or Kabnidev) 
Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, Bergler, re- 
centiores. xadeidev R. H. Junta, Gele- 
nius to Kuster inclusive. But Scaliger, 
Bentley, and Kuster, had all corrected 
it in their notes. 

480, SuexdpevoevR.H, vulgo. dtexdpnoev 
Pollux, iii. segm. 42, Fritzsche, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen, and Hall and Geldart. 
Both forms, as Brunck observes, are 
found in Lucian and elsewhere.—ovcav 
éxrérw Pollux, ubi supra, Scaliger, re- 
centiores, The words are transposed 
in R. H. and the editions betore Sca- 
liger. 

482. kar’ R. H. vulgo. Meineke sug- 
gests, and Velsen reads, kayo. 
486. dvvnfov  ‘Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, Enger, recentiores. 
R, H. and the other editions. 

suggested dvynrrov. 

A88, npeSdpnv Kuster, recentiores, 
except Bergk and Meineke. ¢pesddpny 
R. H. editions before Kuster. Fritzsche 
suggested, and Bergk and Meineke 
read, epeidopat. 

489, xu88 H. Brunck, recentiores. 


Dindorf, 
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xuvd’ R. editions before Brunck, though 
Bergler suggested the true reading. 

490. <if’,6par R. H. Grynaeus, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. éf’ épar’ Junta. 
epwpar’ Zanetti, Farreus, Gelenius, and 
all subsequent editions before Brunck. 
Dawes suggested «ip’, dpas. 

493. AnkopeOa Suidas, s.v., Bentley, 
Pierson (on Moeris, s. v. "Ayuia), Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. xwvopeba R. H. 
editions before Gelenius. PBiwapueba Ge- 
lenius and all subsequent editions (ex- 
cept Brunck) before Bekker. All three 
verbs have the same meaning. For ind 
rov (R. H. vulgo) Velsen reads 6An». 
Meineke (V. A.) proposes pdaduora Ar 
knoopeba, 

494. oxdpoda Bentley, 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores, except as 
after mentioned. ckopddia pacopeba 
R. H. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterward. oxopdédia pacdpecd 
iva Thiersch, Dindorf. 

495. WY dapdpevos dvip dd relxous elo~ 
av. So Bentley ordered the line (except 
that the aspirate was added to dup by 
Dawes, and Elmsley at Ach. 179). But 
Dawes went astray in the latter part of 
the line. ‘“Maluit Dawesius,” says 
Elmsley, “dé rod reiyous iay; sed arti- 
culus recte abest, ut in Av. 497, éEo 
He might have added that 
ciowwy, when he comes in, is necessary to 
the sense of the passage. The line is 
read as in the text by Bothe, Fritzsche, 
Enger, recentiores. i dodpawwipevros 
dvijp ard Tov reixous elovay R. H. editions 
before Brunck; and Weise afterwards. 
Brunck substituted «dds for doppacvé- 
pevos, and was followed by Invernizzi 
and Bekker. Thiersch and Dindorf, 
having pushed wa into the preceding 
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line, retain dogpatvépuevos and finish the 
line as in the text. 

500. oidy y tm avyds Bachmann, Vel- 
sen. ot’ adyas oiov R. H. vulgo, contra 
metrum. Bentley suggested, and Bothe 
reads, travyes, which is probably right. 
énotov tn’ avyas Fritzsche. Dindorf sug- 
gested, and Blaydes reads, in’ dpOpédr, 
which does not give the right sense for 
the present passage. 

501. porysy Grynaeus, recentiores. 
puxoy R. H. Junta, Zanetti, Farreus. 

504. wepinpyer R. H. vulgo. Elmsley 
(at Heracleidae 210) observes that npyd- 
pyv is seldom used, and though he gives 
several unquestionable examples of its 
use, yet suggests that here we should 
substitute either mepujev or mepsipper. 
Holden readszepipeww. Bergk conjectured 
mepterpex, Which is read by Meineke, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart.—dxuréxe 
Pollux, ii. 7, Schifer (at Bos. Ellips. 
p. 512), Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, ex- 
cept Weise. axurdxeca R. H. editions 
before Bothe; and Weise afterwards. 

506. Boon R. H. Grynaeus, Portus, 
recentiores. Bog the other editions 
before Portus. 

509. réEew R. H. vulgo. 
schig, Meineke, Holden. 

d11. rod madiou R. H. vulgo. rd xnpiov 
Hirschig, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

512. 7 epev, The final y was added by 
Brunck. The MSS. and earlier editions 
have 7 edepe. 

514. adréxuaypa Reiske, Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
air’ eiyya all editions before Scaliger. 
Scaliger in his notes suggested adr’ 
ciyna, but the edition which bears his 
name (with R. H. Pollux, Eustathius, 
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and Suidas) has avr’ éxpaypa, and so all 
subsequent editions before Bekker; and 
Hall and Geldart. 

522. e&éOpepe R. vulgo. ekérpewe H. 

527. adX’ dmavy R. H. vulgo. aha 
wav Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

532. wdjv ap’ ef R. Fritzsche, Enger, 
Meineke, recentiores. Fritzsche refers 
to Birds 601, Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 21, and 
Euripides Danae (Stob. x. 18), but there 
Porson and Gaisford read eis. Fritz- 
sche himself, however, changes yuvaikes 
into yury tis. mAny ap’ 7) H. vulgo. 

533. "Aypavkov R. H. all editions 
before Brunck, and Bergk afterwards. 
“AyAavpov Brunck and all subsequent 
editions except Bergk. Brunck based 
his change on the theory (first, I believe, 
propounded by Musgrave on Eur. Ion 
23) that the wife of Cecrops was named 
Agraulus, and their daughter Aglaurus. 
But doubtless the mother and daughter 
bore the same name; Agraulus and 
Aglaurus are merely different forms of 
the same word; and I suspect that the 
true form in each case is Agraulus. If 
the daughter is called Aglaurus by Hat. 
(viii. 53), Pausanias (i. 18), Hesychius 
(s. v. “Aypavdos), and Ovid (Met. ii. 777), 
she is called Agraulus by Aristophanes 
here, Plutarch (Alcibiades, chap. 15), 
Apollodorus (iii. 14. 2), Ulpian on 
Demosthenes De F. L. 346 (p. 348), and 
Philochorus there mentioned. In the 
text of Demosthenes, ubi supra, several 
MSS. have “Aypavdos, and several ”Ay- 
Aavpos. Dr. Blaydes, though he follows 
Brunck, yet says very sensibly, “ Scri- 
pturae “Aypavdos certe favet analogia 
nominum IdvSpoces et "Epon. Euphoniae 
autem gratid nonnunquam “AyAaupos 
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scriptum esse satis credibile est: nam 
per se nomen “AyAavpos non habere 
videtur unde derivari potuerit.’’ There 
seems no sense in altering the MS. 
reading for the purpose of making the 
names of the mother and daughter 
disagree: a disagreement which Apol- 
lodorus denies, and no ancient author 
affirms. And see the Annotations of 
Maussacus on Harpocration, s.v. Iepi- 
modos, and the note of Vales on those 
Annotations; and Hemsterhuys on 
Pollux, viii. segm. 105. 

536. ris éorw R. H. vulgo. Bergk 
suggests ear. rics, and Velsen reads 
tiows Tis €or ev Hpiv. 

537. avrai all printed editions. 
R. H.—ye R. H. vulgo. re Reiske, 
Fritzsche, Weise, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen, and Hall and Geldart. 

541. dorai R. H. Brunck, recentiores. 
airat all editions before Brunck. For 
dca mapecpey (R. H. vulgo) Fritzsche 
and Blaydes read écaurep éopev. 

545. és Grynaeus, Faber, Kuster, re- 
centiores. os R. H. Junta, Gelenius, 
Portus, Scaliger. 6 Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng.—dédpaxev R. Zanetti, vulgo. 
dédpaxas H. Junta. 

546. énirndes Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Brunck, recentiores. ¢femirndes 
R. H. editions before Brunck. 

548. éroino’ Scaliger (in notes), Bent- 
ley, Bothe, Thiersch, recentiores. 
éroinoev R. H. editions before Bothe’s 
first edition. 

550. baidpas & Portus, recentiores, 
except Velsen. aidpas (without 6) 
R. H. editions before Portus, and Vel- 
sen afterwards. In the MSS. and all 
editions before Portus, the line ended 
with Gaidpas, and drafamdcas formed 
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a line by itself, and this probably caused 
the omission of the &. 

503, meio’ Bentley, Weise, Enger, 
recentiores. mdciov R. H. editions before 
Weise. 

554. otk dy ér éxyos R. H. vulgo. 
ovkér’ dy éxous Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Weise.—7jders R. H. vulgo. Brunck says 
“HE puriori Atticismo excudi debuit 
76s”; and Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart read 7énc6a. Of 
these forms one is as “ pure Attic” as 
the other; the “purer Attic” merely 
means the form which none but Attics 
used. 

559, pa A’ ovdéro tiv Dobree, Din- 
dorf, Fritzsche, Enger, recentiores. For 
ovdérm the MSS. and editions before 
Brunck had ovéde, leaving the line a 
syllable short. Various modes of sup- 
plying the missing syllable have been 
suggested, pa rov A’ od zyv Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker. pa A? odd€ rv ye 
Bentley, Bothe, Weise, though in his 
second edition Bothe changed to pa A?, 
ovde Oy rv. Thiersch reads pa Ai’ od8’ 
ey THY. 

556. émret rad’ Thiersch, 
Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 
R. H. editions before Brunck. ézet 168° 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, Bekker, Bothe, 
Bergk. énei ta y Invernizzi.—és othey- 
yioas H. Zanetti, Farreus, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. 
Junta, Grynaeus. 
leng. 

557. otrov R. H. all editions before 
Brunck, oivoy Kuster (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores. Velsen says that Pollux 
reads oivoy, but this is an entire mistake. 
Pollux has a chapter (Book vi, chap. 2) 
on the vessels appertaining to wine, 
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and amongst other things he mentions 
the siphon, used for tasting wine. He 
then adds as an independent sentence, 
“‘ Aristophanes uses the verb ovpovifev.” 
It is impossible to say whether he is 
alluding to the present, or to some lost, 
passage of Aristophanes; but assuming 
him to refer to the present passage, he 
is perfectly right. Aristophanes does 
here use the verb oievitew, and not 
only so, but he of course means it to be 
understood in the sense of drawing out 
wine, though rapa mpocdoxiav, he sub- 
stitutes otrov for owoy. With the use 
to which Aristophanes puts the verb 
Pollux, whose work is a mere register 
of words, has nothing to do; and there 
is not even a presumption that he read 
oivov here. The Scholiast and Suidas 
both read ocirov. Nor is there a dis- 
cordant note in any grammarian. 

558. 7’ ad ra Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Bentley, Kuster (in notes), 
Bergler, recentiores. 7 atra R. Junta, 
Gelenius to Kuster inclusive. 

560. rév dvdpa th medéxer yur) R. H. 
vulgo. This gives an anapaest in the 
fourth foot of an iambic tetrameter 
catalectic, contrary to the rule laid 
down by Porson in the supplement to 
his preface to the Hecuba. But that 
rule has been strenuously, and I think 
successfully, disputed. Porson himself, 
referring to Suidas, who under the word 
kateomddnoe, SAYS KatéxoWe’ ‘Erépa rév 
avdpa tod wed€Ket cateorddnoe, adopts that 
reading here, and omits yw. He is 
followed by Meineke but by nobody 
else. And Suidas is obviously quoting 
carelessly, and has transferred érépa 
from the next line, where it is right, 
to the present, where it is wrong. 
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Enger says that if any change were 
necessary it would be easy to transpose 
yuvi; to the second place, and this is 
done by Holden and Velsen. Blaydes 
for ra rwedexer yur) reads y’ 9 yuvn medEKeL. 
But all other editors retain the MS. 
reading. 

563. ‘Axapvixn Dobree, Weise, Bergk, 
recentiores. “Ayapvixy R. H. vulgo. 

564. dppev R. H. vulgo. dppev’ Scaliger 
and subsequent editions before Fritzsche. 

565. d€ Ovydrpiov «tA. R. H. vulgo. 
Fritzsche reads 8” éxeivy Ovydrpiov, omit- 
ting the final airy. 

567. od 5) Bothe, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
recentiores, except Blaydes. ov de R. 
Junta. ovdé H. Zanetti; and one or 
other of these MS. readings, it is not 
always easy to say which, is found in 


all the editions before Brunek. o@zote 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. ovd¢ fol- 
lowed by pa Af ov Thiersch. of ro 


Blaydes. 

568. iAiorn H. and (as corrected) R. 
Scaliger, Faber, Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. ryory R. (originally) and 
all other editions before Brunck. 

569. mpécbes R. H. vulgo. mpdorbs 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden. Not a change 
for the better. 

570. rodrov xecciv R. H.vulgo. Brunck 
interposed a cé between these two words, 
not observing that the pronoun is already 
given in the preceding line; and he is 
followed by Invernizzi. 

571. mavcacbe H. vulgo. 
R. Junta, Gelenius.—jpiv R. H. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. pas editions before 
Brunck. ipiv Bentley, Brunck. 

580. oxomnte kai rnpire Portus, recen- 
tiores. okomeire kai tnpeire R. H. editions 
before Portus.—xai pj) R, H. editions 
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before Brunck. It is one of the reasons 
for Cleisthenes coming. He came iva 
mpire kai va pu) tpooréon. But Kuster, 
supposing the words to be governed by 
tnpyre, proposed py tt, which is read by 
Brunck, Invernizzi, and Bekker. Far 
better than this is Porson’s py kai, which 
is adopted by Bothe, Thiersch, Dindorf, 
and subsequent editors. 

581. ipiv H. Zanetti, Farreus, Scaliger, 
Faber, Brunck, recentiores, except Vel- 
sen. 7piv R. Junta and the other edi- 
tions before Brunck, and Velsen after- 
wards. 

584. odo’ Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Scaliger (in notes), Kuster, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi. éfac’? R. H. Junta 
and (except as aforesaid) all editions 
before Kuster; and Imvernizzi after- 
wards. 

590. xarért\’ Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe and Weise, who, with R. H. 
and the editions before Bekker, read 
KamréTiAn’. 

593. jvelxyer’ dv (what man would do it?) 
Brunck, recentiores, except Fritzsche, 
Bergk, and Hall and Geldart. jveixero 
(who was the man that did it?) R. H. 
editions before Branck ; and Fritzsche, 
Bergk, and Hall and Geldart afterwards. 

594. ovk olopa *ywy Bentley, Porson, 
Brunck, recentiores. ov otop éyoy R. 
H. editions before Brunck. 

596. ’mertvopny radra Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. 
tions before Brunck; except that Berg- 
ler had already suggested ’rervopny, and 
that (after Brunck) Dindorf and Enger 
write memrvopny. 

600. jas H. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Velsen. tpas R. editions 
before Brunck, and Velsen. 


nervopny tart R. H. edi- 
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601. évvéEevp’ Suidas (s.v. mpdgéevos), 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. ovvé£eup’ 
R. H. editions before Brunck. 

603. ris e¢@ R. all editions before 
Brunck; and Invernizzi, Bekker, Thi- 
ersch, Dindorf, Weise, and Blaydes after- 
wards. ris 7 H. ceteri. 

605. éy’ Aris Zanetti, Farreus, Kuster, 
recentiores. éw eirus R. and the other 
editions before Kuster. éyei ris H.— 
etu’ pov; R. H. and all the editions 
before Brunck simply omit «iy, so 
leaving the linea syllable short. Brunck 
read #fpov; KA. vai. And this is followed 
by Invernizzi, Bekker, and Bothe. 
Bentley proposed either «iy j#pov; or 
jpov; rot. The former conjecture was 
made independently by Tyrwhitt and 
Porson, and is adopted by Dindorf, 
Thiersch, Weise, Enger, and all sub- 
sequent editors; the latter is adopted 
by Fritzsche. 

606. iris €o0’ R. H. vulgo. cir éof 
Zanetti, Farreus—7S j. The reading 
of R. and all editions except Grynaeus 
before Portus was de contra metrum. 
Bentley proposed 7S 4 or 7S). The 
former is found to be the reading of H. 
and is adopted by Portus and all sub- 
sequent editors to and including Bekker; 
and by Thiersch, Dindorf, Weise, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart. The latter is 
apparently read by Grynaeus (though 
the accent is on the 7), and is followed 
by the other editors subsequent to 
Bekker. 

609. rirén vy A’ H. Portus, recen- 
tiores. tirOnv 7 8 R. and so, or riréy 
70: or 75, the editors before Portus. 

611. dvaicxuyrds res Kuster (referring 
to 752 infra), recentiores. 
pev Grynaeus, Bentley. 


> 
avaioxurros 
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(alone) R. H. and the other editions 
before Kuster. 

612. dvapero Grynaeus, Scaliger, 
Faber, Kuster, Meineke, recentiores. 
dvapéva R. H. vulgo. 

615. wodvy Gelenius, recentiores. zoAv 
R. H. editions before Gelenius. 

624. 60’ émm R. H. vulgo. séeery 
Schafer, Dindorf, Thiersch, recentiores, 
except Weise and Bergk. There seems 
no reason for any change. The form 
éca érn, every year, is found three times 
in Xen. De Rep. Ath. iii. 4, whilst 
éoérn, though doubtless an unexception- 
able form, does not seem to occur else- 
where. 

625. oto rakas. These two words in 
the MSS., and generally, are the com- 
mencement of Cleisthenes’s speech; 
but are transferred to Mnesilochus by 
Schafer, Bekker, Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, 
and others: and this seems a much 
better arrangement. Mnesilochus feels 
that he has come to the end of his 
tether,- and that instant detection is 
impending. 

630. ri pévrot mpdrov Suidas (s.v. mpo- 
mive), Porson, Dindorf, Fritzsche, recen- 
tiores. ti mpdrov R. H. (but pévro is 
written in the margin of R.), and all 
editions before Brunck. ti mparov jv; 
ti mparov; Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Thiersch. ri jv; ri mpdrov Fv; Bentley. 
ti jv; MN. 6, te mpdrov fv; Bothe, 
making the words ¢ép’ iSw, ri #y a con- 
tinuation of the woman’s speech. 

631. ri dai Bentley: for his editors 
are mistaken in referring this to the 
following line; there he proposes ri 8 
ad. ri d€ R, H. vulgo. — pera rooro 
Suidas (8.v. mpozivec), Zanetti, recentiores. 
pe todro R. H. Junta. 
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632 ri 8 ad Bentley. vi d¢ R. H. 
editions before Brunck. ri dé 7d Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker. i dé 6) Bothe. ri 
& iy Fritzsche, Bergk. ri dai Elmsley 
(at Ach. 105), Thiersch, Dindorf, Weise, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. ov. MN. ri 
de Enger, Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 

633. ZévAN R. H. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. é€vn pall editions before Brunck. 
But both Bisetus and Bentley called 
attention to the fact that Pollux, x. 
chap. 9, cited, as from the Polyeidus of 
Aristophanes, the line oxddioy RévvAn’ 
ATHoev, ov yap Hv apis; and Bisetus sug- 
gested that we should so read the present 
line, and with this Kuster and Bergler 
agreed. Finally Brunck, from H., re- 
stored the true reading. 

634. Sedp’ & R. (as corrected) and all 
printed editions. 6deipo R. (originally) 
and H.—KvX<icbeves all printed editions. 
Krecodobeves R. H. 

635. dvnp. The article, or aspirate, 
was first added by Bentley, and has 
been adopted by Brunck and all sub- 
sequent editors. 

638. xd\aGrynaeus, recentiores. yada 
R. xdda H. Junta, Zanetti, Farreus. 

642. S€ prrnp H. Brunck, recentiores. 
Snpntnp R. 61 pyrnp edd. before Brunck. 

644. rodi dcéxupe Dobree, Dindorf, 
Thiersch, Fritzsche, recentiores. rodi 
3d) éxupe R. H. editions before Brunck. 
768, Sov, %vpe Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker. rodi & ékve Bentley, Bothe. 

646. yadda (or a) GAA) Bentley, Din- 
dorf, Thiersch, Fritzsche, recentiores. 
adda R. H. and all other editions before 
Fritzsche. 

647. icOudv «rd. This line was 
omitted in R. and H., but is written by 
a corrector in the margin of each. In 
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R. it is written in the right place; in 
H. three lines too high. Nor is it found 
in any edition before Portus. Bisetus, 
however, pointed out that this and the 
following line are quoted as one speech 
by Suidas, s.v. icOuds, and that the text 
here should be reformed accordingly. 
And the line has been replaced by 
Portus and all subsequent editors. 

651. eicexiAtca Bentley, Scaliger, re- 
centiores. cicextAnoa R. H. editions 
before Scaliger, except that Gelenius 
and Portus have ecicexvAvoa. 

653. olynoerat Bentley, Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. otxera R. H. editions before 
Brunck. ofyo:ro mq Scaliger and Kuster 
in their notes. 

654. mpuraveoww H. Grynaeus, Brunck, 
recentiores. mputavecow R. editions 
(except Grynaeus) before Brunck. 

656. dwodvcas R. H. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, Kuster, recentiores. 
dovcas the other editions before Kuster. 

657. €oeAndvbe Bentley, Kuster, re- 
centiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. écednrvdey R. H. cioeAndrvOev 
all editions before Kuster except Gry- 
naeus, who has «igeAndvbe. Bentley also 
suggested, as an alternative, «iondude ; 
and Elmsley (at Ach. 42) eiondéev. 
Fritzsche reads aveAndvbe, referring to 
the passages cited in the Commentary 
on 585supra. Thisis avery infelicitous 
alteration, since the question is not who 
has “ascended” the hill on which the 
Temple stood, which anybody might do ; 
but who has “ entered into the Temple ” 
itself, from which men were excluded. 
Yet, after having been justly rejected by 
Enger, Bergk, Meineke, and others, it 
has been adopted by Blaydes, Velsen, 
and Hall and Geldart. 
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658. diadppoa Kuster in his notes, 
Brunck, recentiores. a@pjoa R. H. and 
all editions before Brurck. 
formed a separate line in R. and in all 
editions before Portus, who was the first 
to elevate it into its proper place.— 
mvxva R. H. vulgo; but Brunck, Bothe, 
and Weise prefer to write it mvvxa. 

660. mavrayn’ povoy be xpy Kuster, re- 
centiores. pdvov dé xp) mavtayn RK. H. 
editions before Kuster. 

662. yp7v Bentley, Bothe, Weise, 
Enger, recentiores, except Bergk and 
Velsen. xp) R.H. vulgo. ypn o Porson, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Velsen. 

663. mav7r’ [éppopéevas]. See the Com- 
mentary. taxyv mav7’ R. H-vulgo. wavra 
mavtaxn Dobree. mayraxod taxd Holden. 
Velsen omits kal pdreve. 

664. év réros H. and (as ¢orrected) R. 
vulgo. éy rovros R, originally. 
To.ot Tots Tomas Blaydes. 

665. d€ piyoy Hermann, Enger, re- 
centiores, except Bergk who has 6) 
por. didppeyov R. H. and all editions 
before Brunck, and Fritzsche afterwards. 
dudprpov Bruneck and subsequent edi- 
tions, except Fritzsche, before Enger. 

667. pe \d6y Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Hall ane 
Geldart. See the Commentary. 2) Addy 
R. H. vulgo. Anf67 Reisig, Blaydes. 
The discovery that lines 667-686 are 
antistrophical to lines 707-725 has 
naturally called forth a variety of at- 
tempts to bring the two systems into 
exact metrical uniformity. That they 
were originally uniform ¢annot be 
doubted, but each system has fallen 
into disrepair, and if we correct one by 
the other, we may be altering a genuine 
text to make it correspond with a cor: 


abpnoa 
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rupt one. Occasionally they cari be 
brought into conformity by an altera- 
tion which commends itself on other 
grounds; and’ occasionally the metre 
shows which system is necessarily right. 
But several scholars have gone beyond 
these isolated points, and have elabo- 
rated complete systems, involving great 
and (except for this purpose) unneces- 
sary alterations. These have met with 
no acceptance, and are too lengthy to 
be cited here. 

669. rots GAXos avdpacev eorat. ay- 
dpdaow is Bergk’s suggestion, which he did 
rot introduce into the text, but which 
is adopted by Meineke, Holden, Velsen, 
and Hall and Geldart. rots d\Xots dracw 
éora R. H. vulgo. 
maow Brunck. trois aos Eotat dracw 
Hermann, Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, 
Blaydes. 

671. abéwy te tpdrwr. After these 
words an anapaestic dipody seems to 
have fallen out. Fritzsche adds a second 
mapadetypa. 

674. Saivovas. After this word an 
iambic dipody has dropped out. Velsen 
completes the line by reading Saipdvev 
Sixny ded. i 


tos GAotsty y’ €orat 


679. odx dctdv re Spdv. So I venture 
to read, to bring the strophe more into 
accord with the antistrophe. dydciy 
tt Opév Hermann, Enger, Blaydes, Vel- 
sen, and Hall and Geldart. éc.a dpay 
R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius, and 
(as a counsel of despair) Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk. dvécta Spay 
Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng, recentiores, 
except as herein mentioned. oixeé’ Sata 
dpav Meineke, Holden. It seems clear 
that these lines atray... mapaxkorros Should 
be brought, as far as possible, into con- 
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formity with the three iambic dimeters 
of 718-20 ad od... dvogiovs, and that 
the endeavour of some recent editors to 
bring those iambic dimeters into con- 
formity with the present lines is an 
endeavour to spoil what is obviously 
right by bringing it into conformity 
with what is obviously wrong. 


682. eudavis R. H. vulgo. épdavés 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
683. €orac Dobree, Reisig, Bothe, 


Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 
éoryw R. H. vulgo.—8poroiow Enger, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Hall and Gel- 
dart. Bporois R. H. vulgo. 

684-6. The MS. reading of these lines 
is 6rt ta mapdvoya Ta 7 avdota Oeds | dro- 
rivera | mapayphpd te rivera. The dmc- 
tiverat, which always occupies a line by 
itself, was doubtless originally a correc- 
tion of the -d re riverat which imme- 
diately follows, and has been prefixed 
to, instead of being substituted for, the 
erroneous reading. See on 693 infra. 
All that I have done is to carry into 
effect this intended correction, and 
otherwise leave the MS. reading un- 
touched. The MS. reading as it stands, 
is adopted by Zanetti, Farreus, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as hereafter men- 
tioned, and with the substitution of 
yiverae for rivera by Junta and all other 
editors before Brunck. In the words 
mapaxpipa te yiverat Bothe and Fritzsche 
think that they detect a stage-direction 
referring to the movement of the Chorus, 
Bothe reading (rapayopnud te yiverat), 
and Fritzsche (mapaywpyjpyara yiverat). 
With yivera, the accepted reading in 
his time, Bentley suggested mapddevypa 
for wapaxypjpa. Hermann proposed dre 
Ta TE Tapdvopa Td T avdcta Tapavta Tiverat 

THES. 
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6e6s, which is adopted by Enger, Holden, 
and Velsen, save that for re rapdvopa, 
Enger and Holden read mapdvoyd re. 
Meineke has 67 rad re mapdvopa ta 7 
Hall and 


Geldart, 6m rd re mapdvoua ta 7 dvdota 


a4 \ N , 
ayoota beds Tapwv TWwerTal. 


map@y Geos arortiverat. 

689. & 4. mot mot Bisetus, Bentley, 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, and sub- 
sequent editors to, and including, 
Fritzsche. 4 4 (extra metrum) roi R. H. 
and (save as hereafter mentioned) all 
editions before Brunck. éa (extra me- 
trum) roi Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng. 
The question is, as Bergler observed, 
whether a second mot should be added 
or one 4 omitted and so a single sena- 
rius formed. The latter alternative is 
adopted by Weise and subsequent edi- 
tors: but both MSS. give the @ @ as 
extra metrum, and it is obvious that the 
doubled wot is more in character with 
the Woman’s speech, odros, obros, rddawa 
Td\avva. 

691. po R. H. vulgo. 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 

693. apjr R. (as corrected) Bentley, 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
apeire H, and (originally) R. adetnre 
editions before Brunck; a reading 
which doubtless arose from -7- intended 
as a correction of -e- having slipped in 
beside it. See on 684-6 supra. 

697. kal rporatov Scholiast on Plutus 
458, Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng, Kus- 
ter, recentiores. The «ai is omitted by 
R. H., and, save as aforesaid, by all edi- 
tions before Kuster. Scaliger proposed 
to supply viv. 

700. 765e Dobree (comparing 1105 
infraand many other passages), Fritzsche, 
Enger, and all subsequent editors ex- 


pov Hamaker, 
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cept Meineke. 82 R. H. vulgo. 6) 
Bothe, Dindorf, Meineke. 

701. ad répas all printed editions. 
avtépas R. H. 

702. dravr dp Bentley, Bergler (in 
notes), Bothe, Thiersch, Fritzsche, re- 
centiores. day yap editions before Ge- 
lenius; and Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
and Dindorf. drarr’ Gelenius to Bergler 
inclusive. Kuster in his notes sug- 
gested dravrd y.—épya R. H. vulgo. 
Suidas (s. v. davra) gives, as a proverb, 
Gravta té\pyns mA€a KavatcxvrTias, & Pro- 
verb doubtless derived from the present 
line, as indeed very many of the pro- 
verbs preserved by the paroemiographers 
are derived from Aristophanes. Porson 
wrote in the margin of his copy of 
Portus, “ Forte dmavra peord. Vide Pac. 
554,” and this suggestion is carried 
out by Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen, and 
Hall and Geldart; Blaydes writing 
as dravra peord TéApns eorl, and the 
others os dmav7 ap’ éori réApuns peora. 
This is rather an attractive alteration, 
but perhaps épya is more in keeping 
with the ideas of the Chorus of 
Women. 

704. eEapafer Bentley, Enger, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen. See the Com- 
mentary. The Editors, in the Classical 
Journal, of Bentley’s notes, ascribe the 
same conjecture to Tyrwhitt, but it is 
not given in Elmsley’s edition of Tyr- 
whitt’s notes to this play. efap&o R. H. 
editions before Brunck. Bentley's al- 
ternative suggestion, e£apaéw, which is 
also the conjecture of Toup and Reiske, 
is followed by Brunck, and save as 
aforesaid subsequent editors. Dawes 
suggested efep@ "yo, ‘Quali modo ves- 
tram ego effraenatam insolentiam de- 
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clarabo!” His wonted sagacity, as 
Brunck observes, had failed him here. 

706. 6arts Porson, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. érz R. H. editions before Brunck, 
and Bekker afterwards. 6rin Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe. 668i Thiersch. 

710. Fes (without 6 or y) Bekker, 
Dindorf, and others. jest R. fees 
editions before Gelenius. fxers y Suidas 
(s. v. jews), Gelenius, and all subsequent 
editors to Brunck, and several after- 
wards. Kuster translated it sed non 
redibis (salvus) e0, unde venisti, and ob- 
served “verti ac si legeretur a\X’ ody 
7€es &e.,” and this reading was adopted 
by Brunck and Bothe. Feor H. Feel 
Thiersch.—é6ev ov hevEee see the Com- 
mentary. déev yes R. H. vulgo. 6dev 
ovx H&eas Fritzsche. 66ev ox é&e Cobet, 
and Bergk seems to have intended to 
adopt this, but he left the MS. reading 
in his text. Reisig proposed to omit 
Hxes altogether, and to read 66ev ov 
gatos y' | amodpas Aé~es, and this 
reading is adopted by Enger and sub- 
sequent editors (except that some omit 
the y after @avdos). gaidos 7 R. H. 
vulgo. 

711. ovrore. I have added the -zore. 
ov R. H. vulgo. 

715. ris ody co R. H. vulgo. tis dy 
oot Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen. 
Meineke ascribes the alteration to 
Brunck, but this seems a mistake. 

719. évvBpeets Reisig, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Thiersch, recentiores. ¢vu8pices R. H. 
and all the earlier editions. To com- 
plete the metre I have inserted é’ 
which might easily have dropped out 
before the év-, as indeed might ér’, 
which Dobree proposed and Blaydes 
reads, 
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720, re A€Eus R. H. vulgo. é€ets 
7 Fritzsche, which is followed by 
several editors, who do not see that 
we have here three iambic dimeters. 
The two trochaic dimeters, just below, 
have been more carefully preserved, 
both in the strophe and in the anti- 
strophe. 

721. €pyos Hermann added én’ before 
and xal after gpyos. And so (or with 
éx inserted before aééos) Enger, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. I have 
preserved the text of the MSS. which 
seems perfectly right. 

723. raxa «.t.4. These lines are 
written in the MSS. and vulgo raya 
6€ we peraBadovo” | emt Kaxov érepdétporov 
| ewéxee tes rvxn. Editors write them in 
varlous ways. ‘The only alterations in 
the text are the transposition of oe and 
the omission of zis. Both of these 
alterations have already been made by 
several editors, but accompanied by 
more radical, and less desirable, 
changes. 

726. xpyv o R. Junta, Gelenius, re- 
centiores, except as mentioned below. 
xen w H. xpn o Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus. yp7v Enger, Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen. 

730, dé€7d Grynaeus, Kuster (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores, and so Suidas, s. v. 
Kpnrixov. rdde 7d R. H. editions (except 
Grynaeus) before Brunck. 

733. éeyeve? 7 Grynaeus, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. ¢yévn? 7 R. and 


the other editions before Portus. éyé- 
vnOn H. 
736. ipets R. H. vulgo. Gelenius 


introduced tpiv which was continued 
by subsequent editors, till Invernizzi 
restored ipeis from R., since which ip 
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has been read by Weise, Bothe, and 
Bergk only. 

740. daéxpwai H. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Portus, recentiores. dmdé«pwé R. and the 
other editions before Portus. For rodi 
(R. H. vulgo) at the end of the line 
Fritzsche reads 76 ri; giving the words 
to the Woman. 

741. xai déxa Portus, recentiores. déxa 
(without «ai) R. H. editions before 
Portus. Scaliger proposed Séka ye. 
Fritzsche, accepting xal, suggests the 
insertion of ye after pnvas, and Blaydes 
inserts it accordingly. 

745. ruvvotroy...ruvvodro Brunck, re- 
centiores. 
ovrov...tnvoito H. rvvotro... 
editions before Brunck. 

746. yéyovey R. H. all editions before 
Brunck, and Thiersch afterwards. yé- 
yove Brunck and (save as aforesaid) re- 
centiores. 

747. yécov Bentley, Porson, Bothe, 
Thiersch, recentiores. kai édcov R. H. 
editions before Bothe, except that one 
or two have x’ éaor. 

748. rovroyisee the Commentary. rov- 
tovi R. H. vulgo. 

749. éeumiwmpare Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Fritzsche. 
H. éymimpare Grynaeus, Bergler, Fritz- 
sche. éymipmparac R. éumerpara Junta. 
éumimpare the other editions before Por- 
tus. éymrpdere Portus, Scaliger, Faber, 
Kuster. 

754. Sds por rd ofdyov R. (originally) 
Bentley, Bekker. dds poe rd oayetov 
H. and (as corrected) R. all editions 
before Bekker. Tyrwhitt is said to 
have suggested the omission of rd, and 
Porson did the same, and this suggestion 
is followed by all editions after Bekker 


Tuvovroy ... Tuvotro R. rny- 


TUVOUTO 


€ Trim pare 
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excepting Blaydes, who omits the pot 
instead. Fritzsche reads Sds pot apayiov, 
dé. It seems to me that both po and ro 
are necessary, and as it seems clear that 
the bowl for catching the victim’s blood 
was called either ofayeiov or spayior, 
I have followed Bentley, Bekker, and 
Fritzsche in adopting the latter form. 
See the Commentary. 

760. Mixa R. H. vulgo. Mixxa Lobeck, 
Fritzsche, Meineke, Velsen, Hall and 
Geldart. 

761. covénpicatro R. H. vulgo. 
*Enpacaro Fritzsche. cov dvexpyoaro Mei- 
neke, Holden. 

768. daiver’ otro R.H. vulgo. “‘ For- 
san qaiverat mo” Dobree. And so 
Meineke, recentiores.—riv ody dv Porson, 
Thiersch, Dindorf, recentiores, save that 
Bothe, who in his first edition accepted 
Porson’s reading, in his second goes 
over to Brunck’s. tiv’ odv (without dy) 
R. H. editions before Kuster, and Bekker 
afterwards. 6), riv’ oy Kuster, Bergler. 
tiv av, riv’ Brunck, Invernizzi, and Bothe 
in his second edition. 

769. mépoy R. vulgo. 

771. mapeow ai R. H. vulgo. mdpetoi por 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Fritzsche. 
yap eiot or Dobree, Meineke. 

772. yéevowr Grynaeus, recentiores, 
except as aftermentioned. yévoir’ R. H. 
Junta, Zanetti, Farreus.—mddev; mdOev; 
the final 7é@ev was added by Scaliger 
(in his notes) and Bentley; and is read 
by Thiersch, Weise, Holden, Velsen, 
and Hall and Geldart. In R. H. and 
all editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards, the line is a foot short. 
There have been other suggestions for 
completing the line. Bisetus proposed 
m00ev mdrat; (which Fritzsche accepts) 


gou 


mpos ov H. 
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or 7d6ev Evdov. Bothe reads ddev wore ; 
Brunck substitutes d@die for pot, and is 
followed by Dindorf and Bergk. Din- 
dorf proposed, however, to change 
mAdrat into wAdras dafety, retaining 
yévorr’, and this is followed by Meineke 
and Blaydes; whilst Enger reads 7déev 
ay yévowr’ av ov poi. 

773. ef radi Suidas (s.v. Tadayundys), 
Scaliger (in notes), Kuster, recentiores. 
ei rade Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng. 
eira Sua R. H. and the other editions 
before Kuster. 

776. & xeipes euat. Before these words 
H. has Etper. And it may be that they 
are an actual quotation from Euripides, 
whether from his Palamede or from 
some other play: and if so, it may be 
possible in this way to explain the 
Porson, however, 
in his copy of Portus, marked a lacuna 
after eat, thinking that an anapaestic 
dipody has dropped out; which Her- 
mann would supply by reading pi add’ 
eyxetpew | twas €pyw topinzw xpn. This is 
adopted by Meineke except that he 
changes pa) aX’ into viv 6). Fritzsche 
avoids the hiatus by reading ypay éyxet- 
petvy, and Velsen by reading ypy p’ éy- 
xetpetvy, but all other editors leave it 
untouched. The hiatus in the next line 
xp) €py@ (R. H. vulgo) admits of no 
defence ; Bentley changed yp1 into ypjr, 
and so Brunck, Bothe, Thiersch, Din- 
dorf, and recent editors generally. 

782. yope, yope R. H. vulgo. yepet 
xepet Brunck to Dindorf inclusive, and 
Weise and Blaydes afterwards.—zoiay 
R. H. vulgo. dmotay Portus and sub- 
sequent editors before Brunck. 

783. xa@ 6dods Portus, recentiores. 
xadddous R. H. editions before Portus. 


hiatus eual éeyxerpety. 
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784. xeiva, tavra Grynaeus, Scaliger, 
Faber, Bekker, Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Blaydes. xeiva, ratra 
R. and all editions before Brunck. 
xeiva taira H. xeivy ravty Brunck and 
all subsequent editions (except as afore- 
said) before Bergk, and Blaydes. 

788. ordao.s Scaliger (in notes), Kuster, 


recentiores. otdcas R. H. edd. before 
Kuster. 

789. «i xaxdy all printed editions ex- 
cept Junta. «i cal kaxéy R. H. cis Kaxdv 


Junta.—jpas R. H. vulgo. In his note 
on Porson’s Plutus 586 Dobree sug- 
gested ipeis for jpas. This was such an 
obvious mistake that he did not repeat 
it in his notes on this play, but it is 
brought into the text by Meineke and 
Holden. 

790. éxxivacav Reiske, Dobree, Bothe, 
Fritzsche, Enger, recentiores. éykvwa- 
cav R. H. and the other editions before 
Enger. 

792. é&é\4n R. (as corrected) vulgo. 
eGo H. and (originally) R. Brunck.— 
eipyr’ Porson, Bekker, recentiores. «- 
por’ R. H. editions before Bekker. 

793. paiveo® H. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, Kuster, recentiores. paived” 
R. and (save as aforesaid) all editions 
before Kuster.—ypjv Brunck, recentiores. 
xp?) R. H. editions before Brunck. 

794. xarehapBdver Brunck, recentiores, 
except Thiersch. xataapBdver’ R. H. 
editions before Brunck; and Thiersch 
afterwards. 

795. maitovca R. H. vulgo. 
Brunck. Hamaker would change a\do- 
tplav into ’Ayporépas, and khivas in the 
next line into oxnvas. 

797. 76 kaxdv (yteire OeaoOa Bp. Kaye, 
Dobree, Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, recen- 
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tiores. 
vulgo. 

799. mapaxivay Grynaeus, Portus, re- 
centiores. mapaxiwWacay R. H. the other 
editions before Portus. But in the 
MSS. and vulgo mapakiwacay or rapa- 
kuwWav was followed by ideiv 76 kaxdv. To 
turn the concluding tribrach into a 
dactyl, Fritzsche reads yotres for otras ; 
and Porson proposed to transpose the 
words. In his Aristophanica his trans- 
position appears as mapaxiway rd Kakoy 
ideiv. But this would violate the rule 
on which he always insisted ; and doubt- 
less, as Enger says, he intended to write, 
what Dindorf afterwards wrote, ro kaxov 
mapakxiway ideiy. In this form the trans- 
position is accepted by Enger, Bergk, 
recentiores. 

802. npas H. vulgo. 
pea H. Grynaeus, Kuster, recentiores. 
oxeyrouerba R. and the other editions 
before Kuster. 

803. éxdorov Grynaeus, 
Enger, Bergk, recentiores. 
H. Junta, Gelenius, Rapheleng. ¢kaorov 
ceteri. 

804. pév y’ Dobree (referring to Lys. 
589, 720, 1236), Dindorf, Thiersch, re- 
centiores. ev (without y) R. H. edi- 
tions before Brunck. py Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Bothe. But Elmsley, 
at Ach. 109, pointed out that Aristo- 
phanes uses py only after adda, ye, 7, 
kai, ov, or ovde. Bentley proposed to 
amend the metre by changing #rrev 
into yelpwv, but jrrev contains an allu- 
sion to the defeat, irra, of Charminus.— 
égr. The final v, which is omitted in 
R. H. and the eavlier editions, was first 
added by Kuster.—é7\a 5€ rapya Portus, 
recentiores. OyAad) tdpya, or Onda 61 


(nret rd Kaxdv tebeacda R. H. 


tpas R.—oxepo- 


Fritzsche, 
éxaotos R. 
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rapya, or dna dyr’ dpya R. H. editions 
before Portus. 

805. xeipwy Zanetti, Farreus, Portus, 
recentiores. xeipov R. H. and the other 
editions before Portus. 

807. Srparovixny Grynaeus, recenti- 
ores. Srparevikny R. H. edd. before 
Grynaeus. 

809. djoas R. H. vulgo. Kuster pro- 
posed jeer, which is adopted by Brunck, 
Bothe, Weise, Meineke, Holden, and 
Elaydes. 

810. edydued’ H. Grynaeus, Scaliger, 
recentiores. cvydpecOa R. and the other 
editions before Scaliger. 

811. Cedvye R.H.vulgo. hedye Zanetti, 
Farreus. 

812. ipeAnra R. H. vulgo. 
Portus to Bergler inclusive. 

813. air’ drédaxev (variously accented) 
R. and (as corrected) H. vulgo.  dyr- 
atédexev Bentley, Holden. And this was 
the original reading of H. 

815. drodei~apev Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. dmodeiéouey R. H. editions 
before Brunck. — roodvras Zanetti, 
Farreus, Portus, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi and Thiersch. ododvras R. 
H. the other editions before Portus; 
and Invernizzi and Thiersch. 

819. kat pev R. H. vulgo. Bekker 
suggested «at pv, and so Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Holden. 

824. dySpdor and the next word but 
one, amdéd\odev. All editions before 
Brunck had read dv8pdow and arodone, 
to the destruction of the metre in each 
line. 

832. xpiv Brunck, recentiores, except 
Thiersch. xp) R. H. editions before 
Brunck, and Thiersch. 


aérnrat 


834. Ernviowws Bentley, Kuster, recen- 
tiores. Tnyviouws R. H. editions before 
Portus. O@nceiouot Portus, Scaliger, 
Faber. 

836. «& Brunck, Porson, recentiores, 
except Bergk. fv R. H. editions before 
Brunck, and Bergk. 

838. torépavy R. H. vulgo. 
Fritzsche. 

839. wots Gelenius, recentiores. sé- 
Aes R. H. editions before Gelenius. 

842. ypnua® 4 Scaliger (in notes), 
Bentley, Kuster, recentiores. ypfuar 
iw H. Grynaeus, Portus, Scaliger, Faber. 
Xerparar’ ny R. Junta, Gelenius, Raphe- 
leng. ypnyara rh Zanetti, Farreus.— 
ei Brunck, recentiores, except Bergk. 
iv R. H. editions before Brunck, and 
Bergk. 

844. ddapeiobac H. Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Rapheleng, recentiores. dde- 
petoOae R. Junta, Zanetti, Gelenius. 
xeiperOa Meineke, who also in the fol- 
lowing line changes réxov into méxov.— 
xenuar’ Grynaeus, Rapheleng, recen- 
tiores. yphuarar’ R. H. and the other 
editions before Rapheleng. 

846. ides R. H. vulgo. dros Ge- 
lenius, Rapheleng, Sealiger (in notes). 
Kuster suggests avos. 

851. ravras R. H. vulgo. mdvras & 
Bentley, Fritzsche, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. 

852. xupxavas; ri Bentley, Reiske, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. Kupkavas, 
i ri R. H. and all editions before Brunck, 
except Grynaeus, who omits the i. 
Kuster in his notes proposed KuKavas } 
i ti, referring to the Etymol. Magn. 
Kupkavy* 1) Tapaxi) Kal 6 SéprBos. Eipyrm 
= Tots maXatois Tapa TO KUK@, TO Ta- 
pdoow, Kvkdyn* Kal TAeovag pe tov P. 
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And Kuster’s suggestion is adopted by 
Brunck, and subsequent editors before 
Blaydes. 

853. ‘Edévny all printed editions. €Aévn 
R. H. 

856. waxddos R. H. vulgo. In Kuri- 
pides it is written yexddos, and that 
form is adopted by Brunck, Invernizzi, 
and Weise. 

860. coi 7 Gelenius, recentiores. ot 
r Zanetti, Farreus. of 7 R. originally. 
od rv H. and (as corrected) R. Junta, 
Grynaeus. 

862. yiyve Brunck, recentiores. yiyyn 
R. H. editions before Brunck. 

865. SHeres R. H. vulgo. dpere Junta, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. 

867. Mevédaos R. H. vulgo. Mevédeas 
Brunck to Blaydes inclusive. But, as 
Velsen observes, the forms Mevedaos and 
Mevédeos are used indiscriminately by 
Euripides in the Helen (1196 and 1215, 
1003 and 1031); and theré is not the 
slightest reason for altering the MS. 
reading here. 

868. ray Kopdxay rovnpia. These words 
are continued to Mnesilochus by R. H. 
and all editions (except Bothe) before 
Fritzsche. Bentley suggested that they 
should be transferred to the Woman, 
and this must have been the reading of 
the Scholiast, who says, drt movnpol vi 
kdpakes, Kat Ort wexpe vov ovK eomdpakdy oe. 
And so Bothe, Fritzsche, recentiores. 
But this would be making Critylla 
enter into the jest, which she is noway 
inclined to do. 

872. éévous Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores. fos R. H. Junta, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. 

873. kdpvovras R. H. vulgo. kapdvras 
Lenting, Blaydes, Velsen. 
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874. rolov Tpwréws; the MSS. indi- 
cate that these words belong to a new 
speaker, but do not say to whom. All 
the editions, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned, give them to Euripides, and 
I think rightly. However, Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Elmsley, and Dobree, four of 
the greatest names in Aristophanic 
literature, all proposed to transfer them 
to the Woman. And at first sight, 
this is a very attractive suggestion ; 
giving moiov the meaning of scornful 
repudiation which it so often bears in 
Aristophanes Proteus indeed! Neverthe- 
less it cannot, I think, be right. Cri- 
tylla, as the next line shows, supposes 
Mnesilochus to be referring to Iperéas 
(genitive Uperéov), and she would be 
giving herself away, if she began by 
repeating Ipwréas, which could only be 
the genitive of IIpwreis. “ Neque enim,” 
says Enger, “hoc dicere potest ‘quem 
Proteum tu narras? imo Proteam, sed 
hic jamdudum est mortuus.’” Accord- 
ingly the alteration is rejected by all 
editors except Bothe, Fritzsche, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. molov is a simple interroga- 
tive, as it is three lines below. 

875. & tproxaxddaipov R. H. vulgo. 
Bentley suggested 6 rpurkaxodainov. 

878. memddkapev R. H. vulgo. Dindorf 
suggested memhevkapev which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes. 

879. roiro 1H Grynaeus, Dindorf, 
Fritzsche, Enger, recentiores. 7r@ (with- 
out rovr») R. H. and the editions other 
than herein mentioned. Bentley pro- 
posed to supply the missing foot by 
rode, Which Weise adopts ; Scaliger by 
inserting xaxé after r¢, which Thiersch 
adopts: and Brunck and Invernizzi 
insert & péde before ro. For xaos 
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Dobree would write kdxor’ as in 
Peace 2. 

880. Secpopédpioy R. H. vulgo. Oecpo- 
gopetov Meineke, recentiores. See on 
278 supra.—rovroyi R. all editions 
before Gelenius, and all after Bergler. 
rovrovt H. Gelenius, Rapheleng, Portus. 
rovrot Bentley, Scaliger, Faber, Kuster, 
Bergler. 

883. doris y’ Scaliger (in notes), Bent- 
ley, Brunck, recentiores, dors R. H. 
editions before Brunck. 

885. ré@yxe Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bekker. réOvnxev R. H. editions 
before Brunck, and Bekker afterwards. 

887. kaxas dp all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Bekker, Fritzsche to 
Bergk inclusive, and Blaydes afterwards. 
kaxas 7’ dp’ R, H. Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Thiersch, Dindorf (but in his notes 
Dindorf returns to xaxds dp’), and Hall 
and Geldart,—yé ro all editions be- 
fore Bergk, and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards. y ér Bergk, Blaydes. Meineke 
rewrites the verse Kaki kakas rip’ e&dXot0, 
kafonei, and this, with the astonishing 
kak), is accepted by Holden, and, with 
kak?) Changed into kakés, by Velsen. 

889. ri dai Scaliger (in notes), Bentley, 
D’Orville, Invernizzi, Thiersch, and Din- 
dorf. ri de R. H. vulgo, Scaliger sug- 
gested ri & ad or ri Sal, and Bentley 
ri dai or ri 8}. The latter is the reading 
of the editions which go by the names 
of Scaliger and Faber, and so Fritzsche, 
Enger, Bergk, recentiores. ri dé 5} 
Brunck, Bekker, Bothe, and Weise. 

892. ad rdv R. (as corrected), Kuster, 
recentiores. airy H. and (originally) 
R. editions before Kuster. 

895. Bdige Zanetti, Farreus, Gelenius, 
recentiores, Baia R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, 
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Reiske suggested ratoa od. And Kuster 
proposed to change cépa into évopa. 
But Bergler rightly says that rotpév 
gépa is a Euripidean periphrasis for 
‘me.’ 

898. « wy R. Junta, Gelenius, Raphe- 
leng, Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, ex- 
cept as hereafter mentioned. ¢ pi H. 
the other editions before Dindorf, and 
Weise afterwards. Elmsley (at Ach. 47 ) 
and Reisig suggested dX’ eiui, and so 
Thiersch : but Elmsley in his supplemen- 
tary notes came round to ei »}. Bothe 
reads ciut dé, 

901. Mevé\aov éeudy H. We should 
certainly have expected rév éudy, but 
Aristophanes is borrowing from Eur. 
Helen 54 zpo3oic’ éusy réaw. The rov 
is supplied in R. and in all editions 
before Brunck to the destruction of the 
metre. MevéAaoy rov (omitting éyuédv) 
Hermann, Velsen. Mevédewr rov e€uov 
Scaliger (in notes), Bentley, Kuster 
(in notes), Brunck, recentiores, except 
Velsen. 

909, «doy (as Eur. Hel. 564) Brunck, 
recentiores. iSov R. H. editions before 
Brunck. 

910. Meveddo o° boa. y ex rav idier, 
This line stands in the text as in R. is 
except that for Mevedkdw o’ they have 
Mevéhaor, and for idiav, apior. Mevehdw 
o’ has been restored from Eur. Hel. 
565, and idiey from Suidas, s. v. ipin. 
The MS. reading is retained by all 
editions before Kuster, who, leaving the 
first three words as they stood, con- 
tinued (from the Helen) ye o 0v8’ 2x 
ti fo, but seems from his note to have 
intended the further change of MevédXaov 
into Meveddg. And, with this further 
change, he is followed by Bergler and 
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Blaydes. Meanwhile Pierson (on Moeris, 
8.v. Ayuda) pointed out that Suidas (s. v. 
ipin) had retained the true reading 
idiwv, and Brunck accordingly settled 
the line as in the present text. He is 
followed by all subsequent editors except 
Blaydes : and except that Thiersch, Din- 
dorf, and Enger (contrary to all the MSS. 
both of Euripides and Aristophanes) 
change MeveAd@ into Mevehég, and that 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden follow 
Porson in reading o¢ y for o’ éca 7’. 
Before the reading idioy had become 
known, Bourdin suggested édppiwr for 
apiov. 

911. €yvas dp’ R. H. vulgo. 
(from Eur. Hel. 566) Blaydes. 

912. és xépas Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Kuster, recentiores, except Hall 
and Geldart. és xdpas Junta, Gelenius 
to Faber, but Scaliger in a note had 
restored yépas. éaxdpas R. H. Hall and 
Geldart ; an impossible reading. 

914, mepiBade Bisetus, Bothe, Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, Enger, recentiores. sepi- 
Badde R. H. the other editions before 
Enger. 

918. codrves R. H. vulgo. xodtoers 
Cobet, Meineke, Velsen. But Critylla 
is hindering him, not merely going to 
hinder him. Had Euripides addressed 
Cobet’s question to her, she might have 
replied with Dionysus in Frogs 527 ov 
Tax’ add’ ibn TrOLe. 

926. o ovdéror R. H. vulgo. Elmsley 
(at Ach. 127) proposed ovdémore o° which 
is followed by Dindorf, Enger, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Velsen.—éeymvéw Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng, recentiores. ¢yrvéw 
R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. 

927. mpoNnwo’ Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. mpodgcimoo’ R. H. 


éyves yap 
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editions before Brunck. ’mdrwo’ 
Blaydes. 


929. dey H. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. édcyev R. editions before Brunck. 

934. viv dn y’ Dobree, Fritzsche, Bergk, 
recentiores. viv dj7r’ R. H. vulgo. 

935. odiyou R. H. Dawes, Bergler (in 
notes), Brunck, recentiores. éAiyor edi- 
tions before Brunck. 

939, yapicpac Porson, Bekker, recen- — 
tiores. yapicova R. H. editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi afterwards. xa- 
ptodpat Bentley, Brunck. 

941. ») ’y Kuster (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores, piv R. H. py editions be- 
fore Brunck. 

948. ¢o£e Scaliger (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores. édoéev R. H. editions before 
Brunck. 

944, mapiovo. Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept as hereafter mentioned. mapotor 
R. H. editions before Brunck, and Bek- 
ker, Bothe, and Fritzsche afterwards. 

945. iarraraid€ Bentley, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. iamma- 
maaé R. H. vulgo. 

946. gor Bentley, Weise, Enger, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. éorw R. H. 
vulgo, 

947. raicopev Zanetti, Farreus, Raphe- 
leng, Scaliger, recentiores. mécoper R. 
H. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius, Portus.— 
raiot Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. ais 
R. H. editions before Brunck. Some 
editors change Oeaty and avraiy in the 
following lines to deoty and avrow. See — 
on 285 supra. 

952. pédew Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. péAkev R. H. 
Junta, and from Gelenius to Bergler 
inclusive, but Bentley had suggested 
pede. 


, 
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954. mooiy R. H. vulgo. Bergk sug- 
gested, and Holden reads, ooo. 

955. yep R. H. vulgo. yep Dobree, 
Meineke, Velsen. 

966. ypyv Bothe, Fritzsche, Meineke, 
Velsen, Hall and Geldart. yp7 R. H. 
vulgo. Meineke suggested, and Holden 
reads, yp7 p’. 

967. as én’ epyov @dixdy see the Com- 
mentary. aomep épyov avd Tt kawoy R. H. 
vulgo. Bothe changed xawdy into cawwar. 
Fritzsche inserted em between déomep 
and épyov, whilst Enger changed éazep 
into @s ém’, in which he is followed by 
Meineke and Velsen. Reiske proposed 
Gonep epyav avrika kawév, Hermann 
otomep €pyoy, avrixa, and Dindorf éScrep 
€pyov avrixa, which is read by Weise and 
Blaydes. 

968. evg@va Bothe, Thiersch, Dindorf, 
recentiores. edpv7 R. H. editions before 
Bothe. But Brunck had suggested 
evpua. 

969. woot Reisig, Bothe, Thiersch, re- 
centiores. moclv R. H. editions before 
Bothe.—EtAvpay Zanetti, Farreus, Ra- 
pheleng, recentiores. éAtvpay R. H. 
Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. 

975. xopoiow euraite R. H. vulgo. 
Xopotor oupmaife. Meineke, Holden. 

980. jperépacot Hermann, Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, recentiores. 
juerepas R. vulgo.—yapérta R. vulgo. 
Xapévras Zanetti, Farreus, Scaliger, Faber, 
Kuster (in notes). This and the follow- 
ing line are omitted in H. 

982. Surdiv yapw yopeias Bisetus, Scali- 
ger (in notes), Kuster (in notes), Inver- 
nizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, SumAjv 
xalpew xopeias R. (and with 62 mdjv for 
dimAjv H.) Junta, Grynaeus, and the 
subsequent editions before Bergler. &- 


m\jv xepoiv xopeav Zanetti, Farreus, 


Bergler, Brunck, Bekker, Thiersch. 

984. mavras 6€ vnorevopey see the 
Commentary. vyorevoper dé mdvtws R. H. 
editions before Bothe, and Hall and 
Geldart. vyorevouev dé rdvrws Bentley, 
Bothe, Thiersch, recentiores. 

985. adN’ ei’ é GX’ all printed edi- 
tions except Hall and Geldart. dd)’ 
evavddX’ R. ddde’ dw ddX H. Blaydes 
suggests eleven ways of altering the 
line, the seventh of which dN’ ea rd AN 
is adopted by Hall and Geldart. I do 
not know what meaning they attach 
to it. 

986. répeve R. H. vulgo. In his note 
on Horace A. P. 441 (see the Com- 
mentary on line 53) Bentley proposed 
répveve, but in his Aristophanic jottings 
he left the MS. reading unaltered. 

987. 8€ y @dis atrés. I have sub- 
stituted @djs for the MS. && which is 
unmetrical and unmeaning. The Chorus 
are calling upon Dionysus to lead the 
song and dance.. d¢ y' && airés R. vulgo. 
& eyd & airds H. 8€ y' adrés S5e Her- 
mann, Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, and 
Holden. Hermann also suggests 8é y 
65’ avros which Weise adopts. 

988. xuccopdpe Bdxyee Séoror R. H. 
vulgo. kiocopdp’ dvaé Bdxye’ Hermann, 
Weise, Velsen. 

989. droxdporoe Scaliger (in notes), 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. proxé- 
poow R. H. editions before Brunck. 

990. Evtoy & Acds re Fritzsche. Ev:op 
& Aidvvce R. H. vulgo. Evie & Ads od 
Enger, Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. 
Other alterations have been suggested, 
but none worth mentioning, 

993. eparois R. H. vulgo. In the MS. 
reading this should answer to merpadas 
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in the antistrophe; and therefore 
Wellauer proposes épacrois,and Hall and 
Geldart ¢pavvois. But it is impossible 
to part with eparois, and Enger’s emen- 
dation in the antistrophe, which I have 
adopted, seems far simpler and better. 

994. 5d E&’ Et? edo? d Et? Hermann, 
Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and (except that for the second 
& Et’ he marks a lacuna) Velsen. Etuor, 
etiov, evoi R. H. vulgo. 

995. oot Zanetti, and all printed edi- 
tions except those mentioned below. 
ovt R. H. Junta, Gelenius, Portus, Sca- 
liger, Faber; but Scaliger in his notes 
reads col. 

996. Kiapouos Zanetti, Farreus, 
Bothe, Thiersch, recentiores. Ki@aponos 
R. H. and the other editions before 
Bothe. 

998. merpodets re varrat Enger, Holden, 
Velsen. kat vdra retpoddeas R. H. vulgo. 

1001. évratra R.H. Brunck, recentiores. 
évraiéa editions before Brunck ; but the 
Scythian, as Brunck observed, is without 
aspirates.—oipo£& Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. olwoée R. H. editions before 
Brunck. 

1002. ikeretor Brunck (in notes), 
Thiersch, Fritzsche, recentiores. ixerevon 
editions before Brunck. ixéreve Brunck 
(in text) and, with the exception of 
Thiersch, the subsequent editions before 
Fritzsche. 

1004. émixpovers H. Wellauer, Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, recentiores. 
and all editions (except Thiersch) before 
Fritzsche. 

1005. pGdXo Bentley, Bothe, Thiersch, 
recentiores. padd\ov R. H. editions 
before Bothe. But Brunck, Invernizzi, 
and Bekker inserted dy after padAov — 


émuxpovoes RK. 
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iarratai Bentley, Porson, Dindorf, Enger, 
recentiores. rarratai R. H. editions 
before Brunck. ri tatrarai; Thiersch, 
giving the two words to the Scythian ; 
ef. Frogs 649. dratrarat Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Fritzsche. arraratrarat 
Grynaeus. 

1007. ’éeviyee Bentley, Scaliger (in 
notes), Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
that Enger and some recent editors 
prefer to write it "Eivvyx.. Eeinyxe R. 
vulgo. Evuryke H. Brunck. 

1010. dvjp. The aspirate was added 
by Bothe. 

1011. imedjdooe Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. iredjrooev R. H. 
editions before Brunck. 

1013. oty é %c6 Porson, Dindorf, 
Weise. otv éc6 (omitting ér’) R. H. 
editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards. ovv éotiv y Kuster (in notes), 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe. 
Fritzsche. ody m éc6 Thiersch. 
toir é6’ Dobree, Enger, Bergk, re- 
centiores. 

1014. wapémraroR. H. vulgo. rapérrero 
Invernizzi, Bothe, Meineke, recentiores. 

1015-21. The name of* Euripides is 
not given here, nor the name of Mnesi- 
lochus infra 1022, by R. They are both 
so given by H., by the second corrector 
of R., and by all editors except Bergk. 
R.’s arrangement, as in the text, is 
restored by Tyrwhitt, Elmsley, and 
Bergk. See the Commentary. 

1016. dréOouyu R. H. all editors before 
Brunck, and Bergk afterwards. imé)- 
Goyu Bentley, Bothe, Fritzsche. éméh- 
Oo Brunck, and subsequent editors 
except as herein appears. “ Dedi eda- 
doyu” Blaydes. Of course the emenda- 
tions of Bentley and Brunck are made 
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on the supposition that Euripides is the 
speaker. 

1017. Ad@ouue ~— Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bekker. 
AdBoyuu R. H. editions before Brunck, 
and Bekker afterwards. 

1019. mpoo¢dovca Elmsley (in his note 
on Tyrwhitt) and Dobree. mpocadoic- 
ca R. H. mpooedoicoa Junta, Gele- 
nius, Rapheleng. spoce:doica Zanetti, 
Farreus. rpocedodcca Grynaeus. Tpoo= 
tdovea Portus to Bergler, Weise. spoc- 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
mporavdé oe Hermann, Bothe, Blaydes. 
mpoogdovcay Thiersch. mpds Aidots ce 
Seidler, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Blaydes and Velsen. 
mpos Aidots od Velsen. mpds “Adov oe 
(in Deaths name) Rutherford. Scaliger 
proposed mpds oé Atds djras évayrpos.— 
rais. This seems a corollary of Elmsley’s 
emendation. ras R. H. vulgo. ras 
Fritzsche. ray Seidler, Dindorf, Enger, 
Bergk, recentiores. roioS’ (or rowid? 
dorpows for ray év avrpos) Tyrwhitt. At 
the commencement of the line xdévets 
(R. H. vulgo) is changed into xdvous by 
Bisetus, Scaliger (in notes), Kuster to 
Bekker, and Dindorf. 


1023. wodvmrovérarov 


av0ara 


R. H. vulgo. 
mohvorovoraroy Burges, Enger, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Hall and Geldart,. 

1026. piAaé wadar R. HH. vulgo. édar 
not pudrag Enger, Meineke, Holden, Vel- 
sen, Hall and Geldart. 

1027. edéorne’ R. H. vulgo, eherras 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen, Hall 
and Geldart. After épéornx’ Fritzsche 
inserts ds éw’, and Bergk inserts the 
same words after did’ as he writes it. 
Bothe inserts & after durov. 

1028. ekpénacey Bothe, Fritzsche, Mei- 
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neke, recentiores. éxpéuace R. H. vulgo. 
kpeudoas Brunck, Bekker. After éxpé- 
pacév Blaydes inserts pe rots. 

1030. id’ jrtcov R. H. vulgo. rico 
ix6 Hermann, Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 
jrixov pera Blaydes. 

1031. knud "péory’ Zxovoa Wapov see 
the Commentary. wWidov xnpdv torn 
éxovo’ R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. 
Yipev xnudy Zanetti, Farreus, Portus, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. Meineke and Holden put Widov 
in brackets. Velsen, and Hall and Gel- 
dart omit it. 

1032. éuremdeypnévn H. Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Rapheleng, recentiores. evremey- 
pevn R. Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. 

1034. Edy radu Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Scaliger (in notes), Kuster, re- 
centiores. gvuradmu R. H. the other 
editions before Kuster. 

1039. G\X’ dvopa Scaliger (in notes), 
Bothe, Bergk. ddday dvoua R. H. GAN 
av dvoua Zanetti, vulgo. aX ayopa 
dvona Thiersch and (omitting 4’) 
Blaydes. rédav’ dvoua Hermann, Enger, 
Meineke, Holden, Hall and Geldart. 

1040. gadra R. H. vulgo. ard re 
Hermann, Fritzsche, .Enger, Holden, 
Hall and Geldart.—drropévav R. H. 
vulgo, but Enger and a few others prefer 
the nominative dcropéva. 
Thiersch. ddttjueva Bothe. 

1041. Gevgoucay see the Commentary. 
gevyoucay R. H. vulgo. pr€éyovcay Mus- 
grave (at Eur. Or. 1394), Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Thiersch, and Hall 
and Geldart, and except that Enger and 
others write it pr€yovca, 

1042. 2, @€ R. H.  Invernizzi to 
Fritzsche inclusive, and Hall and Gel- 
dart; all other editors omit the é, & 
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I do not know why. They seem to me 
the Comic adjunct to the Tragic ai ai. 

1044. xpoxdev cir’ so, I think, we should 
read, with éySvya understood. xpoxdevr’ 
R. H. vulgo, with yiréva understood. 
kpoxéev 768 Bergk, Blaydes, Velsen.— 
evédvoey R. H. vulgo. appedvoey Her- 
mann, Enger, Bothe. As to the és eye 
at the commencement of the line, 
Blaydes writes “Displicet ds eue repe- 
titum. Dedicira.” De gustibus non dis- 
putandum. Mihi valde placet 6s cpe 
repetitum. 

1045. 76S Hermann, 
Thiersch, Bergk, recentiores. 
760 R. H. vulgo. 

1047. im pou R. H. vulgo: but several 
editors follow Hermann in omitting the 
pot.—areyxre Portus, recentiores, except 
Blaydes. dvérixre R. H. Junta, Grynaeus, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. dvdreyxre Zanetti, 
Farreus. dy érexe Blaydes. 

1048. ris éuov R. vulgo. ri cepvdv H.— 
ovk éerdera R. H. vulgo. ovk €morkrepet 
Brunck, Invernizzi. ovv érdéyerat Bothe. 

1050. ete pe R. H. vulgo. Reiske and 
Kuster suggest «Oe po. 

1051. rov BdpBapov R. H. vulgo. roy 
dvcpyopov Brunck, Weise, Blaydes, Vel- 
sen. Kal BapBapov Invernizzi. Kal tov 
BdpBapov Bisetus, Bothe. Fritzsche 
thinks that the word used by Euripides 
may have been mdppopor, but has no 
doubt that BdpBapor is right here. 

1052. Aevooery Portus, recentiores. 
hedoew R. H. editions before Portus. 

1054. Naupsrpnr’ R. H. vulgo. Aarpo- 
répnr is suggested by Dindorf, “initium 
versus si fuit dochmiacum,” and adopted 
by Enger, Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. 
—damdvev R. H. vulgo. Satpovar Brunck 
(citing Aesch. Septem 995 Saipovavres 
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ara, Choeph. 557 Satpova Sépos kakois, 
Eur. Phoen. 888 as SaipovOrras, Kava- 
tpéWorras modu), Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bothe, Dindorf, and Bergk; but in his 
notes Dindorf reverts to Sdupdver. A 
friend of Fritzsche suggested datpdv’ 
which Fritzsche (while citing Samdve 
axn from <Aesch. Pers. 583) rightly 
rejects, but it is adopted by Meineke, 
Holden, and Velsen. Reiske suggested 
Seypaivoy.—aidhay . . . mopetay R. H. 
vulgo. aidda... mopeia Reiske, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe. The conjectures 
Satpovey, aidda, and mopeia are by Inver- 
nizzi carelessly attributed to R. 

1055. ém Scaliger, Faber, Fritzsche, 
Velsen. emi R. H. vulgo. 
(in one word) Thiersch. 

1056. HX. see the Commentary. R. 
originally prefixed no name to any of 
the speeches of Echo, giving merely 
a line (as its manner was) to denote 
a new speaker: but the second corrector 
inserted Evpir. nyo here and nx alone 
in 1069 and 1082. H. has Evpur. nyo 
here and in 1069, and 7x alone in 1082 
and 1085, elsewhere prefixing a line 
only. The Editio Princeps gave Ev. 
here, and 7x to all the other speeches, 
and so all the other editions before 
Brunck, excepting that Portus prefixed 
Eipimidns as nx® to the present line. 
Brunck, whilst retaining the same prefix 
as Portus here, made the deplorable 
mistake of changing nx into Evp. 
everywhere else; and this error is 
followed by all subsequent editors. 

1058. #rus (R. H. vulgo) is omitted by 
Junta, Zanetti, and Farreus. 

1059. émexoxkdorpia R. all editions 
before Portus, and Thiersch and all 
subsequent editions, except Bothe and 
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Weise. émxoxkdorpeta H. émkoxxborpra 
the other editions. 

1062. 7d cavrfs. All editions before 
Fritzsche read rocaira, on which Bentley 
conjectured 7d cavrod in accordance with 
réxvov. But it having been ascertained 
that R. H. have rocatrns, it was seen 
that the true reading was ré cavrijs 
in accordance with ’Avdpouéda, and so 
Dindorf suggested, and Fritzsche and all 
subsequent editors read, except Bothe 
who retains rocadra. 

1063. edewds R. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bergk. édeewds H, editions be- 
fore Bekker, and Bergk afterwards. 

1064. A\dyov R. H. vulgo. Bentley 
suggested ydéwv, and so Meineke reads. 

1066. os R. H. vulgo. més Meineke, 
Velsen. Bergk suggested paxpiv ds. 

1067. dippevouo’ H. and (as corrected) 
R. Gelenius, Portus, Scaliger, Kuster, 
recentiores. dippéovo’ R. (originally) 
and the other editions before Kuster. 

1070. mepiadda Portus, recentiores. 
wept adda R. H. editions before Portus, 
except Zanetti, Farreus, and Rapheleng, 
who have epi é\\or. 

1073. ypav Porson; Brunck, recentiores. 
ypads R. H. editions before Brunck.— 
orapvdAdopnevn Grynaeus, Bentley, Bergler 
(in notes), Porson, Brunck, recentiores, 
orapvrdopeyn R. editions (other than 
Grynaeus) before Portus. oT@mUdopevn 
H. cr@pvdAdeopéry Portus and subsequent 
editions before Brunck. 

1077. bya’ R. H. vulgo. 
Blaydes. 

1080. ri xaxdy (in each speech) Bentley, 
Bothe, Thiersch, recentiores. ri 7rd kakéy 
(in each speech) R. H. editions before 
Bothe. 


1082. 3K. R. H. editions before Brunck. 
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Here again, as in the case of 7x (see on 
1056 supra), Brunck altered the nomen- 
clature for the worse, by substituting 
TOX.—oi (as is read two lines below) 
Brunck, recentiores, except Fritzsche 
and Enger. +i R. H. editions before 
Brunck, and Fritzsche and Enger after- 
wards.—Aahis R. (as corrected) and so 
the Scholiast, Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
Enger, recentiores (except Bothe). a- 
Acts H. and (originally) R. editions before 
Weise, and Bothe afterwards. 

1087. od R. H. vulgo. oi Portus to 
Bergler inclusive, and Bothe afterwards, 
—Aadis the same editors as in 1082. 
Aaheis R. H. and the other editors.— 
The MSS. and editors before 
Brunck have x\aveayu, which Brunck 
altered into kdavice:, and he is followed 
by all subsequent editors. But the 
Scythian is not at all likely to have 
spoken such good Greek as kAavoret, NOY 
is kAavoe likely to have been corrupted 
I imagine that the 
Scythian said kravoa (for xAraioe) to 
which some copyist would naturally add 
the orthodox -y. Bentley conjectured 
kNavoepe, 

1089. kaxxdoe Junta, vulgo. xdxkaoxe 
Or xdkacke R. xaxkdxis or kaxxéoxe H, 
kaxxaokyn Bentley, Brunck to Dindorf, 
and Fritzsche. Fritzsche, however, con- 
jectured xaxxdoxs which is read by 
Blaydes and Velsen. 
Bergk. 

1092. rod ‘or’ Brunck and many recent 
editors. od 'o@’ R. H. vulgo. 

1093. mevyets ; Enger and many recent 
editors. getyes R. H, vulgo. To the 
Scythian’s exclamations zo? rot Tevyets 
and od xaipjoes there is no correspond- 
ing echo in the MSS. or any of the 
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editions before Brunck. Brunck added 
it in each case, and is followed generally 
by subsequent editors. I have, with 
Fritzsche, inserted it only after ov xatpy- 
ces, since the Scythian’s ére yap ypices, 
whilst it implies an echo immediately 
preceding, seems also to imply a pre- 
vious silence. 

1094. od xaipnoeis (from the gloss avi 
rod, ov xaupnoes) Dindorf (in note), 
Fritzsche, recentiores. ov« aipyoes R. H. 
editions before Fritzsche. 

1102, 1103. These two lines are 
omitted in R. and H., doubtless because 
line 1101 and line 1103 end with the 
same word Topydvos. They are inserted 
by the second corrector of R., recog- 
nized by the Scholiast, and found in 
every printed edition. 

1102. oi Thiersch, Blaydes. ri R. 
H. vulgo. I have followed Thiersch 
because we have had the very word oi 
for ri before, but I do not think it 
necessary to make the Scythian’s jargon 
consistent, and I have therefore retained 
some words which recent editors have 
altered to preserve the analogy.—épyos 
Fritzsche, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, Hol- 
den, Velsen, Hall and Geldart. Topydvos 
the corrector of R. and vulgo; Brunck 
and the subsequent editors who retain 
Topydvos, omitting the preceding 7) and 
so making the line metrical. Thiersch 
also omitted the preceding r7 and wrote 
Tépyory. Dindorf proposed 'opy® which 
Weise reads, and Blaydes reads Pépyov. 
Though accepting Fritzsche’s reading, 
I should myself have been inclined to 
read Topyods, as in Eur. Orestes 1520, 
1521; Phoen. 456 (Porson’s reading). 
In the edition of Portus the iota in mépt 
is, apparently by a defect in the type, 
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written ; and subsequent editors, restor- 
ing the iota, also retained the ; as a 
note of interrogation: but Fritzsche 
who was the first to understand the line 
rightly, and to see that mép: stands for 
épas, struck out the note of interroga- 
tion here, and placed it after Xéy as in 
the text. 

1103. xeradn Bothe, Fritzsche, recen- 
tiores. Kepady or kepady the corrector 
of R. and all other editions before Bothe. 
The last two words of the line rj Top- 
yévos are continued to the Scythian by 
the corrector of R. and all editors be- 
fore Thiersch; Thiersch transferred 
them to Euripides, an arrangement uni- 
versally approved. And it may be ob- 
served that R. has a colon, and Junta a 
full stop after xepady. Euripides means 
that he said Topyévos not Tépyos. 

' 1108. ov«? pi R. and undervarious forms 
all editors before Brunck, and Hall and 
Geldart since. Brunck changed pi into 
yi (for which the Scythian meant it), 
and has been followed by all subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. ov« int H.— 
Aadjor Brunck, and all subsequent edi- 
tors. dadjs R. H. and all editors before 
Brunck. Junta and all editors before 
Scaliger’s edition wrote ovxipsdadys as if 
it were one word. In the editions of 
Sealiger and Faber it is written odke pu 
Aadjjs, whilst Kuster and Bergk write it 
ovkipl Nadjjs. 

1114. xioro Scaliger (in notes), Enger, 
Bergk, recentiores. oxvito R. vulgo. 
onto H. médorn Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Bothe. «tro Thiersch, 
Weise, while Fritzsche suggests ovro. 
—py te Brunck, recentiores, except 
Fritzsche. pire R. H. editions before 
Brunck, while Junta, Grynaeus, Ge- 
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lenius, Rapheleng, and Fritzsche have 
oxvropyTe in one word.—pxrdv R. H. 
vulgo. Bentley suggested, and Bothe 
reads, puxxcdv. Bergler made the same 
suggestion, referring to Ach. 909, where, 
as he observes, the form is used by the 
Boeotian. ‘Sed Scytha,” he adds, “in 
ceteris non loquitur Boeotice.” Enger 
suggested, and Meineke reads, puxpd. 
Blaydes gives puro. 

1115. dedpé Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. The MSS. and earlier editions 
have Seipo Seipd. 

1118. (pAécice R. H. Fritzsche, Enger, 
Bergk, Meineke, Velsen, Hall and Gel- 
dart. (A oi oe Brunck and the other 
subsequent editions. (ndé ri ce editions 
before Brunck. 

1119. 7d mpoxrd Brunck, recentiores. 
T® mpoxro R. H. editions before Brunck. 
For repteorpappévoy (R. H. vulgo) Blaydes 
and Velsen read mepreorpappér’ jv. 

1120. émréyqrdé oo’ Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except Blaydes and Velsen. 
extévnoas R. editions before Brunck. 
erdmmoas H. énrévne ty o@° Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

1122. es edviv Portus recentiores, %> 
7’ edviy H. and (as corrected) R. editions 
before Portus. é06" e’vjy R. originally. 

1124, e&émiero Brunck, recentiores. 
e€émcO0 R. H. editions before Brunck. 

1125. Seoud Grynaeus, Scaliger, Faber, 
Brunck, recentiores. And so both Kus- 
ter and Bergler in their notes, d€uas 
R. H. the other editions before Brunck, 

1126. 7d xerady o Brunck, recentiores. 
To Keradjs H. and (as corrected) R. edi- 
tions before Brunck. kai wadjjs R. origin- 
ally. 

1127. droxexdyvo H. Fritzsche, Enger, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden. dzroKek6- 
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wo. R. (as corrected) editions before 
Brunck, dmoxéxoy’ R. originally. dzo- 
kéxoy. Brunck and (save as aforesaid) 
recentiores. = 

1128. ai ai. 
911, 

1129. ov dy évdééarro Kuster (in notes), 
Bergler (in notes), Brunck, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter mentioned. otk 
av dé€aro R. H. editions before Brunck, 
except that Zanetti, Farreus, and Gry- 
naeus have deiEaro for déEaro. Bentley 
suggested ¢odéEaro. Thiersch adopts 
Reiske’s suggestion dvadééatro. Lenting 
proposed od yap dv S€£aro which is 
adopted by Holden, Blaydes, Velsen, 
and Hall and Geldart. 

1131. dvadicxos av R. H. vulgo. Be- 
tween the two words Grynaeus inserts 
avr’, 

1132. rovr@ all printed editions except 
Junta. rodro R. H. Junta. 

1133. émernxgé Bergler (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores, except Hall and 
Geldart, who, following a suggestion of 
Blaydes, read émernxett. emitnxiCer R. Hy 
editions before Brunck. 

1135, ére yap R. H. vulgo. Velsen fol- 
lows Hamaker's veryimprobable sug- 
gestion mAnyds. 

1139. mapO&oy R. H. vulgo. mapbévav 
(connected with yopéy) Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus. — xotpny Hermann, Bothe, 
Thiersch, recentiores. képnv R. H. edi- 
tions before Bothe. 

1143. Between the words xadetra: and 
ddvnd R. had otvyvas aooe (struck out 
by the second corrector), and H. orvyvas 
Apparently, as Fritzsche and 
Enger observe, the copyist had com- 
menced to write line 1144 (crvyote’ 
Somep cixds) before line 1143, but when 
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he had reached the second syllable of 
éonep, he found out his mistake, and 
reverted to line 1143 (pavn@ & rupdvvcvs). 
Unfortunately he omitted to cancel the 
mis-written words which, making no 
sense, became still further corrupted. 
They are not recognized in any printed 
edition, excepting in that of Thiersch, 
who writes the lines as follows, Sruyés 
@ (she is called not only xrAnSodxos but 
Zrvyos) as ék|pavévras trols tupavvovs | 
oTvyota’ aaorep eikés. 

1148. feeré 7 Enger, following 
Fritzsche’s cionxeré 7’. ker’ R. H. vulgo. 
yxere & Hermann, Meineke,. Holden, 
and Velsen. 

1150. ob 67 R. H. vulgo. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, and 
Weise. But the 6) must be taken as 
forming one syllable with the av- which 
follows. , 

1151. 6é.s Hermann, Meineke,Holden, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. @epurdy 
R. H. vulgo. Oeyir’ Fritzsche, Enger. 
And so Bothe, who however places it 
after <icopav, and changes ov into ovyt. 

1152. ceuvdi Oca wa R. H. vulgo. 
oéuy wa Hermann. 
editors who write Oeoiy for Oeaiy in 285 
supra. 

1155. dvréueP R. H. vulgo. Gelenius, 
by mistake, wrote airdueé’, which con- 
tinued till Kuster, who (with Bergler) 
wrote airovpe’. This and the follow- 
ing line are transposed by Hermann, 
Fritzsche, Meineke, and Holden. 

1157. ef cai R. H. vulgo. Here again 
Gelenius erroneously wrote ef yap, which 
kept its place until Invernizzi, from R., 
restored the true reading. Meineke 
and Holden omit «i. 

1158. #AOecrov... xnpiv. 

THES. 
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are written according to the arrange- 
ment first adopted by Fritzsche, from 
the emendations of Hermann and Reisig, 
and followed by Enger and Hall and 
Geldart. AOerov @Ocre viv adixec® 
Reisig, Fritzsche, Enger, Hall and Gel- 
dart. \@erov viv adixeaOor R. H. vulgo. 
fAOere viv apixerOov Hermann. #)Oere 
viv apixeo@ Thiersch, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. Before ixerevouev Thiersch ~ 
inserts [xereis, Meineke id, and Holden 
a second adixec6’. 

1159. évOade yquiv Hermann, Fritzsche, 
Enger, Meineke, Holden, and Hall and 
Geldart. evéad’ jyiv R. H. vulgo. évOas’ 
ev npiv Reisig. évOdde y jyiv Thiersch. 

1166. ovdév pod Bentley. 
H. vulgo. The pod seems necessary, 
since Huripides intends, not to guarantee 
their immunity from all attacks, but 
merely to promise them immunity from 
his own. 

1167. dxovoer (with pod) Bentley, 
(with py) Brunck. dkovoar’ R. H. edi- 
tions before Brunck, and Invernizzi 
afterwards. dxovonr Elmsley (at Ach. 
295 and Oed. Col. 177), Bekker, and all 
subsequent editors except Meineke and 
Velsen, who adopt Hirschig’s conjecture 
dxovcec@’.—mibnode Hirschig, Meineke, 
recentiores. meiOnode RK. H. editions 
before Meineke. 

1170. map’ judy R. HH. vulgo. map’ juin 
Hirschig, Meineke, Blaydes. 

1171. wei@e Bisetus, Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores, except Invernizzi. 
meioa R. H. editions before Kuster, and 
Invernizzi afterwards. 

1172. éuov R. Grynaeus, Portus, re- 
centiores. éeudy y H. all editions, except 
Grynaeus, before Portus. 

1174. xdvaxdAnacory R. H. vulgo. xdva- 


ovdér pi R. 


‘ 
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Bisetus, Fritzsche, Enger, 
Holden. xdvaxd\macoy (said to be a con- 
jecture of Hermann), Bergk, Meineke, 
Velsen. We should perhaps read kar’ 
dvakd\racov. 

1181. karadov pev. See the Com- 
mentary. dvodev R.H.vulgo. For dvo- 
dev, & Velsen conjectures Oés exmodar. 
Dr. Blaydes has seven suggestions: 
(1) Pepe vey xardbov Coiparioy: (2) pépe 
vuv, anddvOe Ooipariov, réxvov, rodi: (3) 
drddvbt, pépe, Ooludrioy: (4) (for dvwbev) 
dvm Ges: (5) xapyal Oés: (6) kdro Ges: 
(7) drader. 

1182. roto. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. rois R. H. editions before Brunck. 

1183. imohticw R. H. vulgo. trodice 
Scaliger, Faber. 

1184, vai ruydrpiov R. H. vulgo.  vatxt 
tuydtptov Bothe, Fritzsche, Hall and 
Geldart. vai & rvyarpioy Enger, Meineke, 
Holden. vaik’ é rvyarpioy Blaydes. vai 
av rvydrp.oy Velsen. But the Scythian 
may well have lengthened the second 
syllable of dvyarpuoy. 

1185. orépiro 7d R. H. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. répiro 1rd editions before Ge- 
lenius. répe rd Gelenius until Kuster. 
tépiva ra Kuster, Bergler.—yoyyidn H. 
Gelenius, recentiores, except Velsen. 
yoyysn R. editions before Gelenius, 
yoyyrrt Velsen, after a suggestion of 
Enger. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
record all alterations in the Scythian’s 
barbarisms. 

1186, én. Tyrwhitt suggested H TI. 
I do not know how he meant to accent 
the . 

1187, kradci y R. Bentley, Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 
khavoet y’ H. all editions before Brunck. 
khavoer’ (with pévy) Brunck, Invernizzi, 


ko\rrecov 


Bekker, Bothe, Dindorf. The next line 
was thought by Bentley to be a mapem- 
ypagn, and is inserted, as a mapenvypapy, 
between the words mvyn and xkdaidci 
by Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Fritzsche, and is omitted altogether by 
Bothe, Dindorf, Enger, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. It is therefore 
not numbered, even by those who retain 
it. Iam much inclined to agree with 
Bentley’s suggestion and Brunck’s ar- 
rangement. For dvaxin7e R. H. have 
dvaxinrn, and all the editions before 
Thiersch have dvaxinret. On the other 
hand R. H. read zapaxiar:, but here 
again all the editions before Thiersch 
have mapakirret. 

1190. oki mAjor Porson, Dindorf (in 
notes), Weise, Enger, Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen, Hall and Geldart. +i otk ém- 
Ajoee R. H. and all editions except 
Gelenius before Portus; and so, with 
a note of interrogation after ri, Fritzsche. 
Ti ovxt mAjoe Gelenius, Portus, and 
subsequent editions before Brunck. odki 
mAnoe Brunck and, except as herein 
mentioned, recentiores. od 
Blaydes. 

1191. 3, 3,3 R. H. Branck, recentiores. 
The triple exclamation was omitted 
before Brunck. 

1194. vai vai Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept Thiersch. vacki Bentley, Thiersch. 
vai (once only) R. H. editions before 
Brunck. — ypasio Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen, Hall and Geldart. 
ypadwov R. H. vulgo. 

1195. xépiro od Brunck, recentiores. 
Kdpigos od R. xdpioo ooo’ H. kdpiros 
(alone) editions before Brunck;_ but 
Scaliger in his notes suggested Kapur. 

1196. dd0. R. H. Bekker, Fritzsche, 


midjot 


wdhen Bubitnie a le 
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Saco. or 
vo oot 


Enger, Meineke, recentiores. 
(in two words) 6@ ca vulgo. 
Thiersch. 

1197. adv (variously accented) R. 
H. vulgo. ¢&’ ovdév Enger, Blaydes, 
Velsen. — dda R. vulgo. dAdo H.— 
ovBnynv (which both MSS. read infra 
1215) Grynaeus and the subsequent 
editions before Brunck (except Raphe- 
leng), and Hall and Geldart. cupByvny 
R. H. Junta, Zanetti, Farreus, and 
Rapheleng. ovBivny (to assist the pun 
in 1215) Brunck, recentiores, except 
as herein mentioned. oiBivyvy Enger, 
Meineke, Holden. ovBivn Blaydes. 

1198. xopifis atris. See the Com- 
mentary. xopifers airois R. H. editions 
before Scaliger, except as mentioned 
below. Kojueis airois Scaliger, Faber. 
kouiCers a’ryy Zanetti, Farreus, Bergler. 
copiers avécs Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, and Velsen. Bentley 
suggested either xopets attdéa’ or Kopuets 
airés (for aird). Kopueeis avOis Bothe, 
Weise, Velsen. xopiters aitdéa’ Fritzsche. 
kopi¢ers avrés (for attd) Thiersch. kdpioi 
o atrés Enger, Meineke, Holden. kdpci 
o aité Blaydes. Dobree says ‘Qu. 
Kdpull o adtis i.e. xopid cot avis. Posthac 
argentum tibi solvuam. Vel xopitis. Ht 
posthac mihi reddes pharetram, quum 
argentum persolvero.”—dkohotre H. edi- 
tions before Brunck, and Thiersch, 
Fritzsche, and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards, dkovdovrs R. dxoovres Brunck, 
recentiores, except as herein mentioned. 
dxo\ovr & Blaydes. But there seems 
no reason why the last syllable in 
dxoAovrt should not be long. 

1201. peprqjor (given to the Scythian) 
R. H. vulgo. peprnoo (continued to 
Euripides) Reiske, Dindorf, Enger, 
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Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen.— Apra- 
povéia (as the MSS. write it everywhere 
else) Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, ex- 
cept Blaydes. ’Apropovéia R. H. vulgo. 
Dr. Blaydes not merely reads ’Apropovéia 
here, but alters the MS. reading in the 
four other places in which the name 
occurs, to make it conform with this. 

1208. déAvoo (be loosed) R. H. vulgo. 
AeAvorat (thou art loosed) Bentley, Reiske, 
Elmsley, Velsen.—zpiv R. vulgo. pds H. 

1211. dvcxod’ Grynaeus, Portus, re- 
centiores. dvcxodd’ R. H. and the other 
editions before Portus. 

1212. dwéd\odo R. H. Bekker, Fritzsche, 
Enger, Bergk, recentiores. 
ceteri. 

1213. otk énawoa R. H. vulgo.  ovx 
eral’ @ Velsen, after a conjecture of 
Meineke. 

1214. ducBaddé p’ 6 ypads R. H. vulgo. 
But for 6 Zanetti, Farreus, and Raphe- 
leng have 6, and I have written 4. 
Suidas (s.v. 6uéBadev, which he explains 
by ¢eEnmarnoev) reads 6reBadé w 7 ypais. 
Brunck reads é:¢Badé s’ & ypais, and 
this reading is adopted by Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bothe, Dindorf, and subsequent 
editors down to and including Holden, 
most of them however having ® or ® 
for 6. Suidas seems to have turned 
the Seythian’s dialect into Attic Greek ; 
d:éBadde may well stand for the aorist 
in Scythianese. 6:éBadd p’, B ypa’ 
Blaydes, Velsen. d:eBudrd€ po’ 7 ypais 
Hall and Geldart. The MSS. and edi- 
tions before Brunck had rayora, for 
which Brunck first wrote rdkora. 

1215. dpras Se R. H. vulgo. But 
several critics, considering the first 
syllable of ov8yvn to be short, insert 
another short syllable after de. 


amé\@\ov 


opras 


d¢ rd Porson. dpras dé re Hermann, 
Enger, Meineke, Velsen. épras 8 od 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Blaydes. But ovBivy 
is a form of the Scythian’s own coinage, 
and it is impossible to tell whether he 
meant the first syllable to be long or 
short. In 1197 both MSS. spell it Oup- 
Bin, which may possibly be the right 
reading in both places.—ovBiyn *ori: 
kataByvnoe R. H. vulgo. ovBimn ori: 
kataBivnot Brunck, and most recent 
editors. o8vvn ’orl, xaraBwior Enger, 
Meineke. ovBivn’ soi? xaraBivior Bothe. 
avBin’ KataBeBiwijor Blaydes. See at 
1197 supra. 

1216. dpaor Blaydes (in the Preface 
to his first edition of the Birds, pub- 
lished in 1842), Enger, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bergk. And Bergk, although in 
his text he retained dpdce (the reading 
of R. H. and of all editions before 
Enger), yet suggested the arrangement 
of this line, with 8pao:, which is adopted 
by Meineke, Holden, and Hall and Gel- 
dart, and in this edition. For in the 
MSS. (and vulgo) the lines run otuot, ri 
Spacer; mot ro ypadio; | "Aprayovtia. But 
it is clear that otyoe should stand by 
itself and ’Aprapovgéia be brought up 
into the preceding line, so making a 
perfect senarius. In the MS. arrange- 
ment the senarius is a foot short, and 
various suggestions were made for sup- 
plying the missing foot. ot d¢, roi 73 
ypadio; Hermann. of rd ypasdto ; ypadio 
Bothe. mot rd ypdde otkerat; Blaydes 
(in 1842), sotrd ypdao ; ypaio Fritzsche, 
Enger. 

1218. vai vaixe (or vaixt) R. H. vulgo. 
vai vai, cvy’ Velsen. 

1219. yépov H. vulgo. yépov R. Junta 
and Grynaeus. 
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1222. ypao Brunck, recentiores. pat 
R. H. editions before Brunck. 

1224. diofes R. H. vulgo. R. H. and 
Junta indeed write 77 & id’ Sées, but it 
is obvious that all three meant rydt 
diofers, and so Zanetti and all sub- 
sequent editors have taken it. Elmsley 
(at Ach. 278) proposed &#£e1, which is 
adopted by Thiersch, Dindorf, Meineke, 
and subsequent editors, but rejected by 
Fritzsche, Enger, and Bergk. And as, 
both here and in Knights 969 and 
Clouds 1296, the MSS. have the active 
form, and the active and middle forms 
are admittedly employed by Attic 
writers, there seems no sufficient reason 
for departing from the authority of the 
MSS. here. Cobet annexes the s taken 
from diofers to the succeeding sentence, 
dimer; ’s ro¥uraduy, and this too is fol- 
lowed by Meineke, Holden, and Hall 
and Geldart. 

1225. adda rpé& R. H. vulgo. dda 
(alia vid) rpéé& Portus and subsequent 
editions before Brunck; and Fritzsche, 
Enger, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, and 
Blaydes afterwards. 

1226. rpéye vv. The second Tpexe vuv 
was added by Brunck,the MSS. having 
the line a foot short. Enger com- 
mences the line with ddd. Kuster 
suggested the insertion of rayéas, which 
Blaydes inserts. Meineke added TpexE 
at the end of the line. Brunck’s con- 
jecture seems incomparably superior, 
and is adopted by Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bothe, Thiersch, Dindorf, Fritzsche, and 
Bergk. Meineke’s is adopted by Holden, 
Velsen, and Hall and Geldart. 

1227. wémaora Grynaeus, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores, wérvora R. H. 
and the other editions before Brunck. 
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1228. Spa jr eori Bothe, Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Weise. See the 
Commentary. dpa dy ‘or R. H. vulgo. 
But in the MSS. and all the editions 
before Brunck, and in Meineke after- 
wards, this was a metrical necessity, 
since they united lines 1227 and 1228 
into one anapaestic tetrameter. 

1231. dvrarodoirny Bentley, Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Hall 
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and Geldart. dvradoirov R. H. Junta, 
Gelenius, Rapheleng. Doubtless this re- 
presented dvramodoiroy, which is read by 
Grynaeus, Thiersch, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
Enger, and Bergk. dyridoirov Zanetti, 
Farreus. av7doirny Portus to Brunck. 
av7iiSoirny Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
and Weise. Scaliger suggested dvti- 
Soinrov. 


Already published in this Series. 
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COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES 
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Opinions of the Press 


On Volume I. The Acharnians and The Knights. 
+= 


“Mr. Rogers is doing a great service to culture and civilization. He needs 
no praises, for it is obvious that his work is his delight. Of his edition the 
words may be not inappropriately used ‘Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique 
amavit cras amet.’... It is with a thrill of pleasure that we read such lines 
as Knights 756, 757, and 824-7, or the cretics of the old Acharnians in pursuit 
of the peacemaker. Nor could anything be more like Aristophanes than the 
mock oracles, which are really some of the best hexameters ever achieved... . 
The reader ends, if he is a Grecian, by admiring Mr. Rogers much, but 
Aristophanes still more ; if he knows no Greek, he ends with the desire to learn 
enough himself to appreciate Aristophanes as Mr. Rogers appreciates him.”— 
Morning Post. 


“These two volumes [the Acharnians and the Knights] are indeed 
illuminating at all points. The scholar will find troublesome questions 
of textual, historical, and critical import adequately met and answered by one 
who is more than commonly qualified for the task. The student could hardly 
have a safer guide; the reader for pleasure will enjoy Mr. Rogers’s polished 
and incisive wit, and the musical, and at times even haunting, quality of his 
verse.”— Guardian, 


“The publication of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes is an event 
of the first importance in English classical scholarship. It is indeed not only 
a great translation, but a great edition of the Greek text also.” —Liverpool Courier. 


THE ACHARNIANS. 


“The qualities which distinguished his previous renderings, ease and 
lightness of touch, absence of superfluous verbiage, deftness and ingenuity, 
reappear in the Acharnians. The translation is surprisingly faithful, and yet 
is so spirited that it can be read with pleasure apart from the text. Nothing 
drags or trails in it....In his edition the translation is the principal thing, 
and the Commentary is designed to supplement it with such information about 
the manners of the time, the special allusions of the Play, and the business of 
the stage as the ordinary cultivated reader desires. He works, in short, 
with an eye to the immediate literary enjoyment of the piece ; his notes are 
models of good English and good sense, and display a keen interest in the 
life of Ancient Athens fortified and expanded by an interest in human life 
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at large.... Our admiration of this series ot version is great, and we offer 
to Mr. Rogers our best wishes for the successful completion of the whole.”— 
The Times. 

“For scholars of all degrees of scholarship there is a real treat in this 
volume. It is heartily welcome.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“As good as it can be. The notes are as full of scholarship as the version 
is of ingenuity and felicity.”— Spectator. 

“To younger men, who range more wide than deep, and conceive that 
the Germans are the only thorough guides to scholarship, Mr. Rogers should 
be something of a revelation. He is master of the graces of his own language 
no less than of Greek. The excellence of his translations is well known. The 
main points which stand out, in this edition as in the others of the series, are 
the abiding sanity of the editor, his judicial fairness in estimating varieties of 
reading and rendering, and his intimate sense—we might almost call it the 
intuitive sense—of the humour and the subtlety of Aristophanes. ... We can 
re-echo the epithet which Christians and pagans alike have bestowed on the 
poet—6 xapies. It is this charm, this ease and grace, which Mr. Rogers repro- 
duces for us so well in an age of slovenly English and unlovely worldlings.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Rogers’s verse translation is ot course the standard version. His 
mastery of tetrameters of all kinds is unrivalled. His introduction and notes 
present the same combination of erudition, literary taste, and common sense 
that has endeared his previous commentaries to all lovers of Aristophanes. 
We congratulate him most warmly on the successful completion of an edition 
which is equally beloved by the scholar and the layman. He has translated 
Aristophanes once and for all, and he may lay down his pen with the comfortable 
assurance that his work will not be superseded.” —Cambridge Review, 


Greek, want to know something of the culture of the ancient world. It may 
be doubted if he has ever been more happy than in the rendering of the 
Acharnians. The Commentary is full of interest and learning, and especially 
likely to please readers who do not care to let the lexicographer and gram- 
marian have all the talk when the business is the elucidation of a comic 
poet.” —Scotsman. 


“It is difficult to find new terms of praise for Mr. Rogers’s translations. 
In the lyrics he is inimitable ; they go with a snap and a swing that make it 
difficult to realize that they are translations.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Rogers’s name is known far and wide among classical scholars in 
connexion with his work on the plays of Aristophanes, and nobody has done 
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more than he to popularize the Athenian comedian’s best work among modern 
readers. A real service is performed to classical literature by the issue of the 
present series, and it is undoubted that this publication will do much to extend 
the area of the dramatist’s public. The verse translation runs with a consistently 
light and tripping measure, the Greek text is well censored, and the notes and 
introduction are excellent.” —Manchester Courier. 

“The translation is excellent. How racy it is our readers will have seen 
by our extracts; and not only is it far livelier than the well-known version of 
Hookham Frere, but it also keeps considerably closer to the original. Lovers 
of classical literature have long delighted in Mr. Rogers's scholarship and skill, 
and will welcome the appearance of the present volume.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


“ One of Mr. Rogers’s always welcome volumes. Fully on the level of the 
previous Plays.” —Glasgow Herald. 

« Another volume of Mr. Rogers’s masterly edition of the great comic poet 
will be another delight to scholars and to general readers. The verse 
rendering on the pages opposite to the Greek text is worthy of the original. 
It is surprisingly resourceful, spirited, and exact; and it reads as an 
independent English poem. It is a triumph of the translator’s art. The whole 
work is most capable and thorough—a signal credit to English scholarship.”— 
Educational Times. 


Tue KNIGHTS. 


“ After many years’ study of Aristophanes, Mr. Rogers has reached 
a position as his expositor which is recognized as supreme by the world of 
scholarship and letters.... Thanks to him the English reader is able to 
appreciate the brilliance of Aristophanes in dialogue, and that sense of fun and 
point which makes him still abundantly amusing.” —A thenaeum. 

“ Not only a translator who succeeds wonderfully in welding the English 
language into the varied accents and rhythm of Greek poetry. To a fine sense of 
the music and swing of the original he adds that minute knowledge of the 
language, of the texts, and of the special history of the period which has enabled 
him to produce an edition of ‘The Knights’ that will appeal first to the Grecian 
scholar, but also to unlearned folk. The translation is full of the humour and 
pith of the original; and the notes, whether linguistic or explanatory, are such 
as to make the volume complete ‘n itself, The book is alive with that sort of 
scholarship which makes the past live again.’—Scotsman. 

“We are very glad to see another volume of Mr. Rogers’s admirable 
The dialogue is full of topical allusions which almost defy 


translations. 
ercome all difficulties with his accustomed 


translation, but Mr. Rogers has ov 
skill.” —Spectator. 
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‘“‘Mr. Rogers’s work on Aristophanes is well known. His translation has 
received, and deserves, high commendation. The introduction to the present 
volume is a model of its kind. The English reader who follows the guidance 
of Mr. Rogers is well equipped for appreciating somewhat of the comic spirit 
of the great and daring Athenian.”—Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. 


“Mr. Rogers shows once more that command of metre which makes these 
translations so agreeable to read, while the fidelity with which he has adhered 
to the Greek is nearly perfect. With the usual excellent explanatory and 
critical notes, this volume is as good as Mr. Rogers’s ‘ Plutus,’ and no higher 
praise is needed.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 

“Few classical books find a warmer welcome than ‘The Knights of 
Aristophanes by B. B. Rogers.’ His translation shows the qualities we have 
learned to look for in him—vigour, wit, and spontaneous felicity. The notes 
are breezy without being flippant, learned without being pedantic.”—Manchester 
Guardian. . 

“Mr. Rogers is as happy as usual in his rendering of the original; the 
coarse jests of the rival ‘mud-slingers,’ Cleon and the Sausage-seller, are 
rendered palatable by ingenious fours de Sorce; the fragments of exquisite lyric 
in which Aristophanes soars high above the mire of conventional ribaldry are 
charmingly rendered, and the verve and swing of the Parabasis find their 
equivalent in Mr. Rogers’s masculine trochaics.”—Nation. 


“One can only repeat one’s expression of admiration for his literary 
deftness and sober scholarship. The spirit of the original is reproduced in his 
brilliant rendering with remarkable adherence to the language of the text, and 
yet his version reads like an independent English drama. The notes are 
~ very instructive, and the textual criticism in the appendix is full and judicious.” — 
Educational Times. 


“Another volume of Mr. B. B. Rogers's translation of Aristophanes is 
a great event and a great pleasure. To admirable scholarship he adds a skill 
in comic verse like Mr. Gilbert’s, and a power which that writer’s subjects 
have never called for.° To read “The Knights’ in Mr. Rogers’s version 
is to read a brilliant English play, though there are no such plays in English 
outside these translations. The notes at the foot of the page are not only 
helpful and packed with learning of many kinds, but they are a delight to read 
even apart from the text, for their curious lights upon literature, history, and 
social life in Greece, down to cookery and children’s games.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Opinions of the Press 
On Volume V. 
—_>+<—_ 


“ All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the appearance of another volume 
from Mr. Rogers.”—Classical Review. 

“Tt is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem to have waded through all 
the commentators, but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the world 
and a sense of literature which commentators have not always possessed. As for 
his metrical version it is delighfully musical and idiomatic, and the choruses go 
sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.’”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Rogers occupies a unique position among commentators of Aristo- 
phanes, and the news of his increased leisure leads us to hope that he will be 
able to complete his translation and commentary, a model for scholars at home 
and abroad. In a play like the Ecclesiazusae our western ideas make translation 
particularly difficult. Each stumbling-block Mr. Rogers has surmounted with 
admirable tact and spirit, two qualities not often combined. The real poetry of 
some of the Aristophanic-lyrics has been admirably preserved, while the cut and 
thrust of the dialogue is as sharp and neat as English allows. Mr. Rogers’s 
critical powers are also remarkable.”—Atheneum, 

“Of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too 
highly. In the first place, it is the work of 4 scholar; in the second, it belongs 
not merely to scholarship but to literature as well. It is impossible to turn to 
a single page that has not its happy touch, its fertile invention ; and the accuracy 
wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the changing metres of the Greek poet is 
amazing.” —.Sfectator. 

“ All scholars, and many who do not claim so lofty a title, will join in the hope 
that nothing may prevent or unduly retard the accomplishment of Mr. Rogers’s 
undertaking. For in many ways this edition is unique in character, whether we 
examine the translation or the commentary. The Greek text is printed on the 
opposite page to the English, which follows the original with singular faithfulness. 
His commentary is, like his translation, ‘breezy.’ It is always interesting and 
fresh, often convincing: and if it is apt to stray at times into digressions, there is 
always information and entertainment to be derived from it.’— Zhe Times. 

“ At last we are likely to get an edition worthy of the supreme comedian. 
For here we have a carefully collated text, scholarly notes of explanation, intro- 
ductions on the history of the Plays, their subjects and metres; and above all, 
an admirable English translation reproducing for English readers the true spirit 
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of the Athenian in all its moods. Mr. Rogers may almost be said to be doing 
for Aristophanes what Jowett did for Plato. No scholar could have a higher aim 
or finer reward. Like Jowett, he has lived himself into his subject and seems to 
‘speak with the mouth of his master.”—Dazly Chronicle. ~ 

“Mr. Rogers has here fine scope for his great skill in versification, and his 
excellent scholarship; and the Greekless reader will nowhere else get so near to 
Aristophanes. Walsh has not the same literary skill, and Frere makes far too 
free with the original. Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are capital.” —P/ot. 

“Mr. Rogers’s commentary is excellently well done, and embodies sugges- 
tions and interpretations, which show him to be a fine scholar, clearheaded, 
and original.”—Sfeaker. 

“Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are quite a triumph. He has a delicate ear for rhythm, 
an inexhaustible fund of rhyme, genuine humour, and a knack of vigorous phrasing. 
The great merit of his lyrics is that their rhythm is unmistakable, and not in the 
least monotonous; he seems often to have the lilt of some popular song in his 
mind, He is quite as skilful as Gilbert in his light songs, and has wider range.” — 
Guardian, 

“An adequate and altogether admirable presentation of a classic in modern 
dress. The volume will find its rest on the handy shelf of every scholar who is 
lucky enough to acquire it.”—Academy. 

“The commentary is full of readable matter and without a trace of pedantry, 
even of the more amiable sort. The translation cannot fail to please a reader 
for culture’s sake, for it renders this old wit, fun, and satire with abundant vivacity 
and spirit.,— The Scotsman. 

“To laugh by the aid of a commentator isa painful and fatiguing exercise. 
Mr. Rogers makes it as little fatiguing as possible by his learning, his insight, 
and his discrimination ; he is the ideal cicerone through these obscure and for- 
gotten byways. If we are not mistaken, his introductions and translation will 
often be reprinted, and will remain a permanent addition to English literature.”— 
Evening Post (New York). 

“Remarkably successful. Read the English page without regard to the 
opposite Greek and you undoubtedly receive an excellent impression of the verve, 
sparkle, and tone of the original drama. The close adherence to the text inevit- 
ably hampers him in comparison with Frere; but taking together the virtues of 
accuracy and spirit, and looking at the sustained effort of two whole plays, we 
cannot hesitate to award Mr. Rogers the first place among translators of Aristo- 


phanes. The running commentary under the text is able and luminous and rich 
in suggestion.”— Educational Times, 


